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the means of uniting them, nr of converting other substances 
iiitM gold. No: tw itlisuinding all the u nMicwst fd efforts of the 
past, them ere still those who am engaged in this fruitless 
search* Instances hive recently occurred, in which persons 
have wastedlargo fortunes in gold-milking experiments, and 
notwithstanding the future of pH, still continue firm in the 
belit-t that the thing is practicable, and attribute their ill sue* 
cess to ignorance, or to trwtl of the necetisiry materials. 

Of bounty, is a science, quite as little is known a* of 
chemistry. Although, ns has been remarked, most of the 
articles ol the mnicrta medico are derived from the vegeta* 
hie kingdom, yet plants are known only by names, not by 
descriptions, and, as names vary with localities, hw.vtri ca¬ 
ble confusion arises from this source. It would be dilflcuk 
to recognize any of ilic plants mentioned by Avicenna, 
merely from his descriptions, and dliferent names on? often 
given to the Name thing in diflerctn places, or the same name is 
given to widely different things. From the almost lotaJ igno¬ 
rance which prevails, in regard to all generic and s| i citic 
dbii ltd ions, or similarities, every plain is considered as ex 
istmg prmc.and to bear no relation to others, except terham 
in the cme of a few garden vegetables, or cultivated flower^ 
Ao Arab sees the widest difference, but jjo similarity, between 
the egg-pinnt. tomato and potato, and know* no difference 
between the red anemone and wild poppy. 

Hat ing previously alluded In the Irpijiieiicv' wilh which 
abstraction of blood is employed by the present Arab physi* 
ciaiw, it may be well to notice here some of the means used 
lor (he accomplishment nt this, \ CMiiv>i. - tioti is by fat the 
most common method, and the bend of iho arm, or the back 
or the hand, is the part usually selected. The old idea of 
the pMuliar connexion of the cephalic vein with the bend 
and of the basilic vein with the body, is nill retained ; and 
the selection of this, or that, lor the operation, is determined 

V>‘ th * v ' ;u ,tie 'h«»*. it is also common to draw blood 
from thfe 
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me it: and for the same reason cases of phthisis are avoided 
as much ns is practicable, insomuch that the eblh«S and 
bedding of consumptives are destroyed, nnd the room in 
which olio has died of this disease, is left unoccupied for 
a lone time, last the eon frown si mu Id ho communicated from 
the walls. Smallpox is supposed to be communicated 
merely by a glance of tho eye, and consequently variolous 
cases lire excluded from view as carefully as possible. With¬ 
in a few years, coufidencs in vaccination has been greatly 
diminished bv the Tact that many vaccinated persons have lat¬ 
terly suffered from small-pox. Hut this is easily accounted 
for by another fact, namely, that llie majority of those Who 
have' gone abom the country vaccinating, haye not been able 
to distinguish u genuine pastille from n spurious one. sup|«v- 
simr that, tho larger the sore chanced to be t the more effectual 
would lie ihe vaccination \ while others, regardless of all 
principle, have, for the sake of gain, vaccinated nanny of the 
l*nor ignorant mountaineer*, with the juice of the green fig, 
which, from its producing n large sore, has led numbers to 
think themselves safe from the disease, from which they af¬ 
terwards suffered:, and perhaps died. 

Of the science af chemistry the Arabs are entirely igno¬ 
rant. Although they tire acquainted with a goodly number of 
substances belonging to the mineral kingdom, yet lew ol these, 
except die most common, are used in medwioc. Sulphate 
of soda, sulpha tv of magnesia, borax, ahunen, sulphur, salts* 
of iron, and corrosive sublimate, are the principal articles of 
this class m general use: but die great majority of remedies 
are drawn from the vegetable world, The Arabs understand 
by chemistry what we understand by alchemy/ namely, the 
art of converting the baser tuctnls into gold and silver. They 
still held La the theory of four elements; lire, air, earth, and 
water, and nil the me Lois and precious stones are supposed to 
be cooked in the bowels of the earth, by a iintnml process, 
such os tho combined null it-net' of the sttu, moon and stare. 
Cl old being therefore accounted a compound substance, it is 
not deemed futile to search after its component elements, and 
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sort of foundation, tint at the same time conveyirig the idea 
that his whole dependence is upon the pulse, nnd his k»iow- 
IwJije of the disease derived altogether from that source. So 
far Is this confidence earned, that women ill doubt as to their 
situation present themselves before a physician, that he may 
decide from the pulse whether they are preeuutil, or other¬ 
wise, and whether the fetus boa male, or a female; all of 
which the physician determine* with the Utmost gravity and 
assurance, and a thousand failures can not destroy the confi¬ 
dence hiiilt upon a single successful i( guess.'' Neither is it 
by any means necessary that the physician should see his 
patient, before deciding upon bis cumj and prescribing for it- 
it is amply suflicient, if the letter should send a verbal, or 
written message, naming Ins complaint, which it is taken for 
granted he knows, or describing some of the most prominent 
symptoms, since die pulse con ret well be examined at a 
distance. Such a message calls forth an order for bleeding, 
purging, Or whatever other treatment may suggest itself to 
the mind of the practitioner at the moment. One individual 
in particular, residing m a village near lint foot of Jit. Leb¬ 
anon, having acquired some celebrity, at [’resent does little 
beside prescribing for patients nt a d nuance, after ibis man¬ 
ner; and in nine eases out of ten, blood-letting and purging 
ore the remedial means directed to be employed. 

In many villages of Mt. Lebanon, the priest, who usually 
knows as much about medicine as ft, “green goose," acts in 
the capacity of physician. Bat some notorious cases of mis¬ 
management having hence occurred, the lower clergy have 
latterly been forbidden by their superiors to meddle with 
physic, except so far as to dmw blood, when no other per¬ 
son can 1>e obtained to perform the operation, mid this only 
upon the advice of a physician previously consulted by a 
verbal or writ ten message. Credulity and a fondness for 
the miraculous still form ns prominent trails in the Arab 
character, as in former limes. The story of die king Ynoatl 
and the sage Dubau. which is familiar to every render of the 
Thousand and one Nights, is only nfciu to many others of a 
similar character still currant in the Hast, 

Tim confidence in charms and amulets, so implicit in for¬ 
mer days, is not at all diminished in the present age. Fe- 
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A ereat majority of the prasetU A nib physic lant have mat 
the nJighicat idea of the true at Kit urn teal si ruct Eire «f ihc 
human frame. Even those very few who liave studied the 
descriptions of Avicenna, hare 110 deaf conception of the 
arrangement, or relative position,. or functions of the different 
organs of the body. One of the most respectable physicians 
of Tripoli, a man tolerably welt read irt Arabic medical lite¬ 
rature. iminiumed very strenuously 1 hm the liver occupied 
the left side of the abdominal cavity. Another, who was 
prescribing for a pattern dying from ulceration of the bowels, 
declared the djr^ase in be m u opening of the Jungs ,’ 2 Anmh- 
er declarod a case oi bldody urine to be caused by s * wind in 
the bladder. The pain iti the back and loins which always 
accompanies lever* is often trented by a Inca! abstraction of 
blood, fein m the stomach is universally denominated +i pain 
ia the heart. Gytiauchu tonsillaris is supposed to be caused 
by the ioftfilst cal ltd i - duiitehtuni of the cars ,' 7 falling down 
upon the pharynx, and relief is to be obtained by lifting 
them up/’ which is done by sMnlh pressore upon the tonsil- 
lar region, accompanied by Inchon with the thumbs along 
the under margin of the jaw T over its angle, towards the 
earn T he oul y d Iffisronce kn n wn bet ween nrlerivs and veins 
» that the former pulsate and the latter do not. Hernia and 

hydrocele ape denominated " wind of ihe scrolum / 7 and hem- 
morhmdsp - wind of the rectum^ This eutire jcnorance of 
anatomy must eoniiriiie as long ns the present fn jurat itious 
horror of mutilating the dead preimk Aurapsk enminti- 
tiotia could tint be obtained in one 0111 of a thousand cxv,.s 
and nissKiiotis are orii of the 1] nest ion. 

TJic most implicit reliance is placed upon the slate of the 
PJ? * T 519 11(1 indicnTicm ot health or disease, and a knowledge 
of its viinei,^ i s suppled to enable a pwion in distinguish 
all morbid ■ffieclww** without any inquiry into other avmp- 
10ms. I he patient comes to I fie phyaican, and holds nul lib 
narifl r the pula.- is felt m t-ach wrist sfJccessivnk*, and if by 
p«?vtous i knowledge of his habits, nr by catching some com- 
l^ium winch he nay bare dropped i» the bystanders, the prac- 
mtonercan make nm the ease within mv nimble iWo 
of probability, he is con tout j if not. hr draws out in a random 
conversation enough to enable him to proscribe ujhiu some 


ceniioii of the stomach. In other coses, where the irritation 
is seated in the dnodennm, the sasEmigia occurs some hours 
ntior ea ting. and co nlm ties out 1 1 d i g;est mu is co m plated - Cases 
of the latter class are usually connected with hepatic derange¬ 
ment. and though not so urgent in their symptoms, or so 
speedy in their termination^ the former, rare yet quite as ob¬ 
stinate, and usually prpee* ■! from bad to worse until the |*iticut 
is worn out with suffering, or carried off hy diarrhea. These 
cases, occurring generally amonu' laborious, hard-working 
popple, are perhaps the tnore unmanageable on that account. 
All remedial mount employed upon them may be considered 
os thrown away, on account of the utter impossibility of re- 
Striding the patient to any tiling like a simple, ujiirritatmg 
diet. Indeed, as has bean remarked before, the Arabs know 
no such diet. Arab praotitioncra treat these diseases as ■* su- 
perabimdanee of bile ,' 7 and follow them up with repeated 
drastic cathartics, ur denominate them <l wind, 1 ’ and exhibit 
atLfHiilati[fcg, heating remedies: both of which courses, it is 
needless to add, only aggravate the duease. 

To the prevailing use of uncooked fund, animal and veg¬ 
etable, may perhaps be attributed the great prevalence of 
worms untune the .Arabs. Ife this ilioeau.se or not T it is a 
fact that scarcely one persem in fifty is unaffected by some 
variety of these parasites, by far the most prevalent of which 
is the tape-Wwim Aside from the annoyance the y occasion, 
the presence of thebe worms often gives rise to anomalous 
symptoms, which frequently eon fuse the practitioner who 
has nut boon, in tens habit of meeting them; hut after & little 
experience, a glance of ihi? eye is usually sufficient to deter¬ 
mine the cause of the difficulty. Very liule reliance can 
bo placed upon the M&tomeuEsof the patient; for, unless he 
has parsed worms witlkisi two or throe days, he will strenu¬ 
ously deny their presence, and i* somctemes really ignorant 
of tlitdr existence. The Arab physicians are very deficient 
in their knowledge of the proper treatment of these corn- 
plaints. 'The bark of the pomegranate root, soap, and some 
fow other trifling articles* tire all the remedies they use. Of 
die use of iHereinlal preparations, tire, oj| of turpentine, and 
Midi like vermifuge they are entirely ignorant. 


luct, cabbage, bceu, turnip, cauliflowers, small squashes, 
okm, onions, gurlick, etc, 1 he inmato, though growing 
abundantly m all parts of iho country, lias only within fif- 
toeti or twenty yeura come into 2 one ml use, and that mostly 
through its use by the Franks, Fotatoes have been cultiva¬ 
ted for several years in the neighborhood of Ehden, and ou 
the mouulaios aboire Tripoli ; but the cultivation of them 
“ *? lW “tending. More common is a species of arum, 
winch, though very acrid, like all D f its genus, in the row 
stare, yet when fully cooked makes a palatable and not un¬ 
wholesome dish. The food of the peasantry, next to bread, 
consists almost wholly of olives, coagulated milk, and lent lies 
cooked wuh mutton fat, or oil, and mixed with a few chop¬ 
ped onions. In the interior, imrgkul, wheal coarsely 


ground, forms the staple article of food. It ip cooked with. 
muiioH tat or, in grazing districts, with butter. Meat is 
rarely tasted; and there is little variation from this coarse furo 
from one end of the year to the ether. In many localities, 
rice ts unknown except as an article of diet for [he sick, and 
11 is a common form of imprecation to say: 14 May your house 
never lie clear of rice, ,f meaning, may you always have sjek- 
iicM in your tainDy, so as to render rice necessary as an arti- 
cie of die t. Il may here be asked why rice was not men- 
n jiicd above, in speaking of the food lor (he sick. The rea¬ 
son is that nn Arab relishes rice only when cooked with 

, ! r,r butt<?r > 1111 with chopped meat and the seeds of 
uia puis- 

hven Lhtj rairoye mentioned coarse fare is often beyond she 
resell of the abject poor, who subsist, much of the lime, 
“P" “rley-bwad, olives, and raw unions. As might be ex- 
peclao, such aliment gives rise to various affections of the 
digestive ergons. The form of disease most frequently t-tt- 
co "titered s$ n most distressing and 0 List mate dyspepsia. The 
grrat utiea mess experienced after taking food, compels the 
sulferer to eodttm the gnawings of hunger its long as possi- 
hli. aad when at Iasi he can hold out no limgcr r lhe food is 

lJS r mi™ y ,oeaus " mora ir,leiIM S'dlcriri'n, until it isre- 
, 1 ms S[ate of thlll SS sometimes lasts Tor years, and 

somehmoa terminates sooner in chronic irulammation or td- 
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than n few pomegranates* These would probably do no in¬ 
jury, were the seeds rejectee], but to avoid swallowing thorn 
an Arab considers altogether a work of supererogation, which 
he is not bound to perform, especially in ill health; conse¬ 
quently, the stomach is filled with a most irritating, indiges¬ 
tible mass, and I ha symptoms are almost invariably aggrava¬ 
ted* if the patient does nnt eat, it is supposed lie must cer¬ 
tainly die f and so r various slews, jellies, soups* and m inures 
of animal and vegetable food, arc prepared in order lo induce 
a 3 oathiug stomach to receive something nourishiog; while at 
the same time, unimtatmg articles of diet, such as sago, ar- 
row-rool t gruels, and other farinaceous preparations, are en¬ 
tirely unknown. The nearest approach to any thing of the 
kind is a preparation of starch boiled aud sweete ned with 
sugar, and also pounded rice boiled with tuilk ; but these are 
perfectly despicable in Arab eyes, and are regarded as by no 
means sufficient tq support the system under disease. Per¬ 
sons laboring under any atTection of the lungs, attended with 
cough* whether fever be present or not, are directed to avoid 
carefully ail acids, and acidulated food or drink, 

coagulated milk, is said to possess great refrigerant qualities, 
and is consequently unadapted to such constitutions os arc 
liable to 11 wiud' T aileclioias. dibs t the juice of the 

grape boiled to a syrup, is also considered cooling,—what 
fine cooling wine !— hnl honey is regarded ns heating in the 
extreme. Wine and spirits,- (arrack ,) in small quantities^ the 
latter just before and the former during meals, ore considered 
ns good promoters of digest inti. Mutinmmedans of course 
# discord both the wine and the spirits, but all classes unite in 
condemning the use of cold water until an hour or two after 
the food has been taken. The principle of abstinence from 
spirituous liquors is seldom reduced to practice* except by 
those who aro more than ordinarily scrupulous in regard to 
their habits. The staple article of diet, and that upon 
which the main reliance is placed, is bread, IVext to bread, 
the principal articles of food, in cities, are rice, and mutton 
with vegetables of various sorts, such as the yVrsruijlj' 
badmjan t a variety of the Solatium mclongena, beans, let- 
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ihe seapnlm* and a person ls employed to grasp these pins- 
£ks with the hand and squeeze them to the utmost of his 
power f which procedure is said to afford immediate relief. 
So firm is the belief in this* thru no confidence is placed 
in any other remedy, and no arguments can dispel the nre- 
j i id sec. 

Although all the physical agents in the production of 
health, or disease, are more or less taken into account, vcE by 
far the greatest stress is laid upon water. In removing from 
one locality to another, nothing is more deprecaled than a 
change of water In recommending the salubrity of mj 
situation, the highest encomium which can be bestowed is to 
pronounce its water good. Here, as in most other cases, the 
old adage that 11 every crow fancied its own young the whit¬ 
ed/ 1 is fully verified- No man can be induced to acknowl¬ 
edge that the water of his own village is not preferable to 
that of any other. To condemn a locality with an Arab* it 
needs only to he said that its water is bad ■ hut what qualities 
cot]stilute good, and what bad water, is a question difficult 
to decide, |irojudi : ce ! i more than any thing' else, determining 
opinions upon the subject it is contended that the water 
at certain localities has u marc powerful digestive quality 
than that of others, and it is said of several places, that if 
a moo eats a stuffed sheep, and drinks of the water, the 
sensation of hunger very soon returns, us if ho liad eaten 
nothing ; and that no injury results from any over-loading of 
the st am rich, all bad consequences being prevented by the 
digestive quality of the water. The ideas of the progeni Arab 
physicians, with regard to dietetics and hygiene, are a strange 
mtxtura of fancies and ahsunliliw. Pbtuniy laboring under 
u febrile affection are scmpuloudly deprived of all cold drinks ■ 
but animal broths, jellies, sweet-meats, wnlnut3 p hazel-mute 
almonds, and such like articles, are freely allowed, Pmiz- 
gnmates and raw quinces* are considered as highly beneficial 
m Wt cases, and are eagerly sought after, insomuch thru in 
visiui^g a sick frkudj tio present is considered more m place 
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while om who con on! boar the slighted prepare upon the 
abdomen is filled with cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves, and highly 
seasoned nniimal food, Phlegm is supped to arise princi¬ 
pally from the nature of the water habitually drunk, and id 
it are attributed coughs md diarrheas. Btle occasions an in¬ 
finite number of ailments of various sorts, Black bile is 
supposed to operate principally by causing low spirits, bad 
temper, and sometimes mental derangement and must be 
treated by travelling* cheerful society and amusements* From 
the foregoing statements, ignorance of the circulation of the 
blood will be readily detected, and the fancies of the aid 
humoralists recognized. Every individual has a more or less 
perfect idea of this system, which shows itself daily to one 
engaged iu practice among (he Arabs, especially in the ex* 
amimuiou of patients It is often with the utmost djffieuhy 
that an account of the patient's feelings and symptoms can 
be obtained ; instead of which, one is annoyed with his 
ideas and those of his friends, as to the nature of his com¬ 
plaints. Otic has a cold wind in his stomach ; another* 
superabundance of bile - another, a great deal of black bile ; 
another, phlegm: [mother, wind in the joints; another, ade- 
lermuiatian oi‘ blood lo some part* and so on ad ittfinitum ; 
and it is only by examining and cross-examining, with a se¬ 
vere trial to patience and good humor* that a satisfactory 
idea of the nature of the case can be obtained. Moreover, 
such is the disposition to exaggerate, that liberal discount 
must often lie made, which can be done ad libitum when one 
has gamed a little experience, and ah statements require to be 
taken r urn tf ram satis. It may be as well hens* as elsewhere, 
to notice a faneifill complaint to which the Arabs are sufcr 

m 

ject, called wsththab* It is attended with uneasy 

scnsttioiks, especially a feeling of weight about the prtccordia, 
and sometimes difficult respiration, a feeling of languor, and 
other symptoms of fatigue or of indigestion* The cause is 
supposed lu be A swelling of the deep dorsal muscles, between 
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mm, blood-letting is the resort at all events; and it is often¬ 
times repented at ouch succeeding visit, until (lie patient dies, 
or gets well in spite of the efforts of his physician to kill 
him.* It is common, in tjiscs o! ch runic disease, for the 
practitioner to make a contract with the patient for a certain 
sum, and. in case of failure in effecting a aura* to receive 
nothing; but he generally manages to secure ai least a part 
of I he compensation in advance, upon pretence of purchasing 
medicines, or the hko, so as to be sure of not coming off en¬ 
tirely erupt y^hnnded. 


7 he theory of medicine in the East corresponds, in very 
nearly all points* with the old humoral pathology, its basis be- 
ijig the fonr humors, namely, blood, bite, phlegm, and black 
btle. To these must bo added on all pervading agonldenom¬ 
inated ^i^rik, wind, to which a great variety of morbid 


infections are referred. it acts upon any part of the system, 
often removes suddenly from one organ to another, and is 
treated with stimulating remedies, huh minatory arid febrile 
affect ions arc called jiojo/ dam, determination of 

blood, and are treated by blood-letting. A large iunjor- 
ity of praclitioiiere recognize only these two classes, that 
is, they make all diseases sthenic, or asthenic, and in p rac - 
lice are as good Rnintminus as Brown himself could wish 
to see. But the difficulty is that they have no true idea of 
the nature of ihesc two classes of disease, which in reality 
are fiat altogether without basis; and consequently the dia¬ 
gnosis between them must Iks very liable to error. So we 
oitfti see a poor fellow, tossing about with griping flatulent 
pauis m the bowels, bled to the c.vtent of a pound or two, 
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ces in which poot tradesmen* mcc homes, and fertile r&, wjdf 
2 denly conceiving the idei of pfacisesng medici,ne 1 leave their 

several employmeius, buy a lancet, or grind an old kmfe- 
blado into the shape of one, and give themselves out as 
Doctors ; and strange to say, ail these individuals find mote 
or less encourage merit. Incapacity to read and write forms 
no impedjvnnt to becoming a physician, and we find many 
of these rain preiendeis going about, bleeding, and admitiisr- 
tyring medicines, from simple colored water to the powerful 
elalcrimn * This stale of things finds a support ill the uni¬ 
versal behef in specifics, which exists both among Moham¬ 
medans and Christians. Tradition informs us that Moham¬ 
med said: “ There is a medicine for every pain J then* when 
the medicine reaches the paiti« it is cured by the order of 
God ; tp consequently, the poorest and most illiterate vaga¬ 
bond may hove a specific for certain cases, and the case to 
which ho is called may Le one of those to which his remedy 
is nditftiffiL The injury w hich may insult, should not such 
* a fortunate coincidence occur, is not taken into the account. 

An effort was made by an intelligent tnan residing in Damas¬ 
cus, to remadf this stale of Ihinga m that city. Saving rais¬ 
ed himself above the common level by a careful study of (he 
modern Egyptian medical works, and acquired much Irotu 
the visits of Clot Bey and other practiiiotiers, he succeeded 
in organizing a Board of the most respectable physicians of 
Damascus, and obtained a decree from the then existing lo¬ 
cal authorities, that no man should be a!lowed to practice 
medicine in the city, without a certificate from that Board, 
thus excluding from the exercise of the profession all such 
tu were not possessed of some acquaintance with either on- 
*■ cient, or modem authors. I have not learned whether this 

Board is still in existence, or not, or whether the decree of 
the local government has been renewed, or nullified. 

As the practitioner seldom receives a fee for mere advice, 
it becomes his interest to do something in every case to 
which ho may by called. Were the means usually employed 
of such a nature as to do no harm, in case no good resulted., 
this might be well enough i but ini the great majority of ca- 
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bdiiLt ftf jnpuiqg dtt cottftiiitr»ted rXXrwtt 
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by Mcsih Urn Yehya of Damascus, Translations from Hip¬ 
pocrates* Arhtotle, CMeii, ParaCebrOs, and Others, ore com¬ 
paratively abundant. and the possession of any one of them 
is sufficient to give to a mnn the title of Doctor, 

The efforts m Mohammed r Ali in Egypt have secured the 
establishment of medical insiitulions mid hospitals, where 
numbers of Egyptian youth arc instructed according to the 
principles of the French scWI, and European works upon 
the various deportments of medicine, atid other sciences, have 
been translated into Arabic and printed, II is. however, on 
objection to these works, that, in the process of translation, 
sufficient care has not been taken to search out the pet per 
Arabic technical terms* particularly as regards the names of 
medicines. It is Eruo ihnl T in consequence of the ndrattcetiHUtf 
of science, many mw words must necessarily bo introduced 
into the language* But, m the works alluded to, new words 
have been coined for things which hnve pure Ambtc tuunes; 
and, where this is not the case, the terms are not only not 
rendered into Arabic, but ore so much changed as not to be * 
recognizable even to one familiar with the languages from 
which they arc drawn, so that they remain like the olive tree 
mentioned in the Koran, neither oriental nor occidental.* 
Nevertheless* it must Ire acknowledged that she profession in 
Egypt is fei 1 in advance rff what it is m any other part of lire 
East A very few individuals in Syria have profited by the 
Egyptian books, and by associating with the physicians of 
the army, during the continuance of the Mohammed 1 Alt’s do¬ 
minion in that province. The old. Emir Bcsliir sent several 
promising Syrian youth to be educated in the Egyptian 
schools and hospitals, some of whom are slill pursuing their 
studies t lie re. Those who have returned have noi htlhllnd 
the expectations formed with regard to them, except in the 
single instance of a young man now practising in Beirut. 

Though, as has been stated, the means of acquiring an artfr’ 
rjuaic knowledge of modem medico! science are altogether 
wanting in Syria, and the ancient authors me accessible to 
few, yet this does not prevent any individual' high or low* 
rich or poor, Learned dr unlearned, from setting up as a prac¬ 
titioner at any moment. Almost innumerable are the mstau- 
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old Arab ph^ttriiini Faith in tine power of the medical art 
^ is thus maintained* notwithstanding ignorance and want of 

sFicce^ on the part of in practitioners: and this faith has 
been strengthened by the occasional visits of educated Eu¬ 
ropean physicians, whose dexterity in operation and skill in 
managing disense Itnve shown the capability of the sc knee, 
when tightly understood and applied. 

It may at first sight seem inconsistent* that those who be- 
^ lieve in irrevocable fele* should place confidence in preven¬ 

tive, or remedial means. The two things are partly reconcila¬ 
ble by falling back upon human ignorance of what may be 
tbe feted decree in any particular case; and partly, by a re¬ 
treat upon the creed itself. If Zeno's slave was fated to steal* 
he was also fated to be whipped; and so Mohammed, when 
someone said: 11 0 prophet of God! inform me respecting 
charms, and the medicines which 1 swallow* nod the shields 
which 1 make use of for protection, whether they prevent 
ouy of the orders oi God, :? replied: u These are also by the 
- * order of God« rT * 

Small as is the amount of medical knowledge among the 
Arabs, at the present tbyi the means of obtaining it are 
still more limited. Medical works, like nil others, exist 
only in manuscript; and there are few persons who havo 
the means of gathering around them more than two or three 
of the minor ones. Besides this, the West has plundered 
the East of a large part of its literature, Many valuable 
works which can not now be found at all among the Arabs, 
are preserved in the libraries of Europe. I have never seen 
or heard of a manuscript copy of Avicenna's works, and 
copies of the edition printed at Rome are rare and costly. A 
[* later work on materia medico and therapeutics by Dawud 

El-Bash El-Antaki* is more common, and much esteemed; 
thongh it is little more extensive titan Avicenna's work m 
those departments* and is founded upon it. Ibu Bfeijafs bo¬ 
tanical dictionary is scarcely to bo found. Minor works, ap¬ 
parent! y borrowed in part from iif are quite common* such 
as 41 The book of what the physician may not be ignorant 
oP h and a Materia Medica, animal* mineral, and vegetable. 


* For n full acctHmt uf dd* imiter. i«c LftCrt’* TrAD^Eki of Uw TWwitjH 
suit opt Clfflpk-r L buta fi. 
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Olher& might be added |o our list of tinmenl Arab physi¬ 
cians, but I fear too much has been said a trendy, which is for¬ 
eign lo the proper subject of this piper .Although great praise 
may justEy be given to the Arab nation as the preservers of 
science, they deserve none as discoverers. Even their claims 
as the originators of chemistry, so long conceded, have proved 
unfounded, and the mobsi that can be said in their favor is 
that they made aims improvements in what they derived 
from extraneous sources; and, by their com] nests iu the north 
of Africa and in Spain, became the means of awakening Eu¬ 
rope from its lethargy, and of introducing into its seminaries 
of learning branches of science for which they were them¬ 
selves indebted to Greece and hid in.* Few individuals, even 
of the most learned and enlightened nations of the earth, cul¬ 
tivate science for its own sake. Honor and emolument fmvc 
ever been the great stimuli to exertion and study; and the 
Arab race differs not from the rest of mankind, in this respect. 
As long as such men as Rerun Er-Rcsliid, and his immediate 
successors, continued to be the patrons of literature, and hon¬ 
ored and rewarded its votaries, so long the Arabs continued 
its pursuit, and no longer. The neglect into which literary 
accomplishments had fallen, even in the lime of El-IIariri, is 
beautifully hinted at in his forty-third Makatnch. Besides 
this, Istomism, in itself considered, must be regarded as a 
desolating superstition, The same principle which led the 
Khali fell *Omar to order the burning of the Alexandrian 
library, has since then worked the min of many a fair 
structure, and given tho death blow to many a worthy en¬ 
terprise. Improvement among the Osmanli Turks begun, 
when their religion began to lose its hold upon their minds. 
That the science of medicine, tinder these pernicious influ¬ 
ences, has not altogether shared the fate of its kindred, and 
been buried deep under the same wave which swept away 
the writings of astronomers, chemists, naturalists, and histo¬ 
rians, must be attributed in put to its nature and object, 
which give it high respect even among the most barbarous 
tribes, and iu part to those faint remembrances of the past, 
which dimly shadow forth the celebrity and success ofthe 

* Hut w* hsn aU44t'i jjatmu'i ennui, li. pp, ami j 
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iments and embrocations—-Douches—Venesection, cupping t 
leeching—On tumors and opening them—On the actual 
cautery and means of allaying pain* 

BooK II, 

Chapter I. On the combination of medic iiipj? —ftassEfi- 
cation of remiidtes—Pharmaceutical preparations—Collection 
and preservation of medicines. 

Chapter 2, Articles of the materia medH:a described. and 
their uses pointed out, arranged alphabetically. 

Boo a HI . 

Chapter 1. Diseases of the various organs, beginning 
with the head, preceded by an anatomical account of each 
organ as treated of- 

Book IV, 


Chapter L On fevers and exanthemata. 

Chapter 2 l On crises and critical days. 

Chapter 3 < On phlegmonous and other tumors. 

Chapter 4 Wounds—Concussions, contusions—Ulcers 
—Diseases of llie bones* 

Chapter £, Dislocations—Fractures simple and compound. 

Chapter B. On poisons, mineral and vegetable, and their 
antidote*—-Stings of serpents—Hydrophobia. 

Chapter 7 * On the hair—Causes of balduess—Diseases 
of the scalp—On grey hairs and the prevention of them— 
On coloring the hair — On dandruff and scurf—On the com¬ 
plexion, what beautifies and what injures it — Cicatrices— 
Freckles — On the bo halt, and white and black leprosy— 
Scurvy, itchj and other cutaneous diseaset^Exeresceiices— 
Chaps—Marasmus—Obesity. 

Boor Y. 


Chapter 1 „ PIicurmacy —Co userves, electuaries, ointments, 
etc. 

Chapter & Tried remedies—Specifics and recipes. 


The above, together with a tract on logic, one on physics, 
and onei on metaphysics, form a folio volume of 1036 page*, 
closely printed in small type. 
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of his recovery. The disease continued upon him for a con¬ 
siderable time, with occasional relapses and recoveries, until 
he accompanied Shenis ed-Dolet on a journey from Ispahan 
to WwniiiMiL Ho was again seized with colic on tha way, 
and arrived at Haniadan in a state of complete exhaustion* 
Despairing of recovery he purified himself, gave aims, freed 
his Mamelukes, rend the Koran through every three days, 
and died on a Friday during (he month of Ramadhan, in the 
-128th year of the Hegira. 

Abu ’All is said to have written works, on various sub* 
jficisp to the number of a hundred* of which I have been able 
to obtain only Ins “ Canon of Medicine, 13 n tract on logic, 
one on physics, one on metaphysics, and a medical work in 
verse, in the composition of which last ho has followed the 
desperate propensity which Arabs seem to have had for put¬ 
ting all their Sciences into rhyme. His “Onion of Medicine” 
whs printed at Rome in the yew 1593. probably for the use 
of the medical schools of Europe. The following general 
outline will convey some idea of the subjects of which he 
trew&r 

Book L 

Chapter 1. Introduction—Objects of medical science— 
Elementary bodies—Temperaments*—Humors—Anatomy of 
the bones—Muscles, nerves, arteries, veins—Functions ani¬ 
mal and men tal. 

Chapter 2. Nosology—Physical agents* and changes of 
the seasons—Etiology— Syaiptotnatnlagy—On the pulse — 
On the excrement]tial secretions, and their value in diagnosis 
ami prognosis. 

Chapter 3. On the management and education of child¬ 
ren—their diseases and treatment—Exercise, its necessity 
and varieties—On shampooing—Qu the use of hot and cold 
bathing—On diet and regimen^On fatigue—On old age, and 
preservation of health at that Lime of life—Diet and exercise 
proper for old parsons—On maintaining the equilibrium of 
the system—On the change of habits required by the change 
of the fWOU^-Chi preventives of dtraao and precautions 
against it, particularly as regards travelling, by sea or land. 

Chapter 1 Chi the use of evaeuams—Emetics-^Calhar- 
tics—Hypercunesii and hyperealharsis—On euemata—Lin- 
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When Abu 'Alt had armed at the age of twenty-two* his 
father died, arid, [he Samaid dynasty falling into decline 
he left Bokhara, and went to Ktirkanj the capital of Kfiu- 
waresm r and emend the service of Khnwarczm Shah \M\ 
I bn Mamuri: Ibn Mohammed P who gave him a salary adequate 
to his support. He afterwords remained for a time in the 
service of the Kmir Shotns El-Mn ali Knhtis Ibn Wi;shcmJur T 
prince of Tnbaristan; but* upon the breaking out of die rj vo¬ 
lution by which Lhm prince was overthrown and imprisoned, 
Abu 'All went in Dahistan, where he Pilfered a severe illness. 
Hc then returned to Jttrpui* nnd while [here wrote his work 
on tided u Kifab el-A want E+i-JarjanL" After several ftnio* 
Vfds, he aL hist became Wezir to Sliemsed-Di«let, prince of 
Harmuhui ; bui the troo]*s of that panee, baeorumg enraged 
against him, plundered his dwelling, seized his person, and 
demanded of the prince jtermissjou to put him to demh. 
To avoid this, he W113 dismissed from the service, but Shetus 
ed-IJolst, being noon after seized with a violent fit of colic, 
recoiled Abti Ali T npolagizcd for his former conduct, mA re¬ 
stored him to the dignity of Wezir. Shams cd-Dulet soon after 
died, and was succeeded by his son Taj ed-Dolet* The lat¬ 
ter dismissed Abu 'All, who earn a to Ispahan, where he Tft- 
ceivcd many favors from the prince ’Ala ed-D 6 !et I bn JaTar 
Ibu kakweli. During hb residence at Ispahan, he waa seiz¬ 
ed with a fit of colic, and treated his own case, making use 
of enemataas the principal means of relief, using them, his 
said, to the number of eighty every day* Dysentery stto 
ceedetb by which ho was very much reduced- After recov¬ 
ering from this attack, tie accom|Ktriied \Ala ed-ffelet on a 
jotimcy s and was again seized with colic while on the road 
fie again resorted to enemata, and ordered his attendant to 
add to each one-third of a drachm of parsley,f By mistake, 
or intentionally, five drachms were added, which aggravated 
the disease- Some of hts servants also added opium to his 
raetJicinea, in onkr to cause his death, because f having fallen 
under his displeasure, They beared the consequences, In case 

* tluj Arabic I atm tin isiLEU i' Kofkanj. 
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subject of tins notice was bom at Kharm&itlwn, iu the 
monlb of Safnr. of the SrOtJi year of the HeRira. His m- 
wms afterwards removed lo Bokhara (lie capital, and the son 
commenced his literary career bv picking up knowledge) 
from various sources, as he best could, Al the nee of ten 
years, be had become familiar with the Koran, bad wpmrri 
some knowledge of tire belles-lettres of the day, and had 
made n laudable proficiency in casuistry, arithmetic. sind alye- 
btu. A bom this lime, his father received as a truest n learned 
m;m and physician, mimed Abu Abdallah Hn iNaielt, under 
wEinsp tuition Aim T Ali ti'iid *■ Kilab e!^I£i*a[£c*^fj ,r * on I of* u: r 
KiichiL mud the Al^aEcst,| in which, tit? soon so far $iinrpu^e i tl 
h]55 teacher as to point out many things either unknown to 
bun, or previously unobserved by him, Eu-Niiteli beme at 
(erwards called to the prince Khuwapjztn Shah Manuui lbn 
i^Io!^iirnmed p Abu F Ali continued Ihe jurrsyit oi' physics,, the* 
olotry, and medicine. As a physician he soon surpassed the 
best practitioners of his own and former ages, so tliiit, bv the 
time he arrived at the age of sixteen, the learned from all 
ports sought hLs acquaintance and instruction. It is said of 
hmi that, during this period, he rarely allowed himself the 
amount of sleep necessary to nature; and, whenever a difficult 
question presented itself, it was his custom to perform his 
ablutions and ihen proceed to the mosque, and ask assistance 
™. ^cd. The bmir Nuh lbu Nasr Es-Samani prince of 
Jkhomsan being taken ill, Abu All was colled to proscribe 

Im™!*;,!!!? Vr eeded L in * lTectin * « circuit!* 

r,i t, u ' ie " bc ^ him to the prince, nt whose court he remnin- 

been *Z Iibra ^' wbicl ‘ “ * have 

muiurd hTS ^L . yyw* of 'he »ge. Ham Abu Ali 

m^hktSfUn W thl * wt T fi * assi( h» t y> «»nta he had 
mate tns own all that was valuable in the collection of 

booksjust mentioned ; which being soon after burnt he re¬ 
mained sole possessor of its treasures of knowledge It lias 

JSw Ini^ritre e tE“ h ™ 6elf *tl 10 to: *2Bo^wiih 
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3. Abu Zend tfuoain Ibu Ishak El-Ahadi, who was ore 

*1 gf the most distinguished physic inns of his day, and familiar 

with the Greek language. He was (he principal translnlor 
of Greek works into Arabic under the Khali fell Hornti Er- 
ilcshid. who, in connection with bis Weak Ja'iar El-Barman 
fcj, made great exertions towards introducing the literature of 
Greece unit mg the Arabs. His translation of End id alone 
would give him a deserved celebrity. He also wrote several 
”* works on medicine. His death occurred in the 260111 year 

of the Hegira, 

4 . Abu Ya’ktib Ishak Ibn Hu ns in I bn Ishnk El-'Abedi, 
son of Abu Zeid above mentioned. He was taught medi¬ 
cine and Greek by his father, whom he was in the habit of 
accompanying in hie professional visits. He also made sev¬ 
eral translations from Greek into Arabic, and, among others, 
some of selections from Aristotle. His death was caused by a 
paralytic attack in the 299 th or 299 th year of the Hegira. The 
family name 'Abadi is derived from ’Abod El-Hint, a title 
given to several families, originally Christian, who settled 
in the province of El-Hire, in consequence of their allegiance 
to the kings of Persia. In the 17 th year of the Hegira, 
Sa T pd Ibu A hi Wakkas destroyed El-Hira, by order of ‘Omar 
Ibu El-Kattnb, and built El-Kufa in its stead. 

5 . Abu-I-Hasan T habit Ibn Kurro Ihn Zchrun Ibn Mari¬ 
ans fbn Matajerius El-Harrani, the arithmetician and physi¬ 
cian. He was bom in the 221st year of the Hegira, at llar- 
nui in Mesopotamia, which is mid by Jarir Et-Tdari, in his 
history, to have been built by H^noti the father of Lot. lie 
wrote several works on medicine and philosophy, besides 
correcting and enlarging Euclid as left by Hnuaiu Ibn Ishak 
El-’Abadi, His son Ibrahim followed in the footsteps of his 
father, and became one of the eminent men of his time. 
One of his descendants. Abu-I-Hasan Thabit. also became a 
noted physician and Greek scholar. He was well versed in 
the writings of Hippocrates and Galen. and had some repu¬ 
tation os a mathematician. 

6. Er-Rais Abu ’All El-Husem Ibn ’Abdallah Ibn Sin a, 
familiarly known as Avicenna. His father was originally 
from Batkh, in the southern part of Grand Bokhara, whence 
he afterwards removed to Khanncilhcn, near Bokhara the 

j. capital, where he held the office of agovomment-acetit. The 
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lie notices some of the exanthemata, and prescribes treatment 
much the same as that now employed by our own practition¬ 
ers, is thrown aside ; end the most decided preference is giv¬ 
en to the ireat me tit based upon the theory of morbific ho mors 
as advanced by Avicenna, who drew most of his information 
from the works of Galen, Dioscoridea, .Aristotle. Hippocrates, 
and other ancient Greek authors. 

Much has been said about Arab science in general, and 
high praises have been bestowed upon Arab philosopher?; 
but I imagine that a full development of facts would show, 
that by far the greater part of Arab science has been derived 
from Greek sources. The questions how, and when, and by 
whom, Greek litcratnrc was introduced into the Arabic lan¬ 
guage, would afford abundant matter for research to the Ara¬ 
bic scholar, Sometiiing tnay be learned on this subject from 
the following brief accounts of a few eminent Arab physi¬ 
cians, drawn mostly from lbu, Khali ikon’s 11 Memoirs of tho 
eminent men of lslrunisiii. f '* 

1. Abu Jfarftfm I.bn Yestid Ibn Mu’aweh Ibn Abi So lyan 
Ei-Amawi. He was one of tlie most teamed men of the Ko- 
reish, particularly in medicine and alchemy, subjects upon 
which he wrote several tracts. He obtained mast of his in- 
fornuuLon from a monk called “ Merjnnus the Greek," and one 
ol his tracts is devoted to an account of his transactions with 
this monk, mingled with snatches of poetry, some of which 
uro in praise of his teacher. His grandfather Abu Sofynn 
was the conductor of the caravan of the Korcish which caus¬ 
ed the battle of Bodr. He died in the 85th year of the Hegira. 

2. Abu ’Abdallah JaYar Es-Scidik Ibn Mnhiimmed^Ei- 
Baktr Ibn ’AJi Ze in Et- Abidin Ibn ’Ali Ibn Abi Talib, wlio 
was bom in the SOth year ot the Hegira, and was surnamed 
E.v*adik in consequence of lire uprightness of his diameter 
He wrote a work on alchemy and magic, which whs com¬ 
mented upon and enlarged in a work of 2,000 pages by his 
disciple Abu Musa Jabif Ibn Hayyan Es-Sufi Et-Tartusi 
He died in the MSth year of the Hegira, mid was buried ai 
Medina, m tho sepulchre of his ancestors. His mother was 
a descendant oi Abu Ifckr Ef-Siddjk. 
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Tin: East has been called the entile of medical sck-Eic*-. 
Under the patronage and protection of the Khulifchs of Biigh- 
dad iitii] Egypt, various (fcpftrtmeiits of knowledge wen? pur¬ 
sued with case mess, and many arts we tv carried to a g 06& 
decree of perfection; hilt particular precedence was ever 
given to the science of medicine, and its votaries often re¬ 
ceived the highest honors and emoluments. This high re- 
sped paid to the heating art must have arisen not only from 
the nature of its primary object, the relief of the various i!Es 
to which desk is heir, hi it also from its intrinsic di fficulties, 
:uid from the fact of its involving, to a great degree, an ac¬ 
quaintance with the whole circle of the sciences. Physi¬ 
cians were generally at the same rime naturalists, mciitphy- 
skims 5. astrologers and alchemists, a feel which accounts for 

their being called j^l+SCi. $.i(kerim t wise men, their proper 

* desigtiiiiion being J Tibba } boaters. Both titles con¬ 

tinue in u$a*. although the present "incumbents’* deserve 
neither the one, nor the other 

The names of Avtcstma, Abulcasis, Avenxoar, A vermes, 
and RhaTes, are familiar to every medical man. The works 
of the latter are very mm, and are uol so much valued by 
the present Arab physicians as those of Avicenna, whose 
elaborate treatises upon ja the logy, materia mcdicat theory 
and practice, and natural science, form the basis of unettUd 
practice at the present day. The work of Kuzi in which 
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of Zend dh and th ciilixcd to Sanskrit root* in o; but iu the 
language of our inscriptions d was sometimes allixcd also to 
roots ending in ar for S. rt, as: harduva, do you bring, from 
bar, S. bttri The elisiou of the « before A, together with 
that aspirate, in Hen for tiAueo, seems to imply the avoiding 
of a hiatus between « and a following it, 

/utdii, “ with,” a preposition connected with bagaihish be- 
low; comp. Vedic S. sadha, S. sate, and Z. hadka, 

bagaihish, “the denies,” rostrum. pi nr, from baga ; comp, 
with aibfah, tho ending of the inslriim. plur, from eround* 
forms in a of tho Vedic S. r ibkix ; both of these endings ex¬ 
hibit the Zend characteristic of the e per thesis of t, reflected 
back, as it were, from a following syllable. Urmiizd is here 
regarded as having oilier deities associated with him in his 
rations. 

utdmaiya, “also, of me, i.e. my” urii. “also” as above, 
and tttaiyet, “of me," us above, limiting khshuthram below : 
in the former of the two words here united we have a final 
a of (ha Sanskrit and Zend lengthened, as if the word stood 
by itself 

ikshfithram, “the royal power” neut. ace. sing., the di¬ 
rect object of pddtitia understood, from kftskaihra ; comp. 
S>. kshalram and Z- khskathrlm; but tile same wend in the 
Sanskrit and Zend was used in the concrete, to signify 
“ king.”— ntA, “ also," as above.— tayamaiya, “ that which 
of me, i.o. by roe / 1 ns above.— kartam, “dune/* as above. 

The grammatical forms of the language of our inscriptions, 
to which the foregoing analysis may serve ns an introduction 
mid the contents of these inscriptions, will probably form the' 
subject of another article in this Journal. One of the tab¬ 
lets of Pereepolis, and that at iVakshi-Ruslnm, in tho vicin¬ 
ity of the ancient residence of the Persian kings, each gives 
us a list of the names of the tributaries of Darius which » of 
much historical interest; while the great inscription of Be* 
histuti, of four hundred and two lines more or less legible 
is of still higher interest, being a summary of nnotuwion^ 
ble authenticity, of the most important events which distin¬ 
guished the reign ol Darius the son of Hystaspcs, or marked 
the period immediately preceding his accession 
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low; cot up. S. mi for ttiama* A final f of ihc former of the 
two words here muted b elided p ns if the word stood by ilself 
itpaiamm , 14 elsewhere, 1-1 an adverb qualifying tarfam be¬ 
low. originally ^ belli* ace. sing. T front Apaiara^ an adjective 
formed from the preposition dpa, away, with the suifix tura ; 
comp. S. txfflxra, superior, from the proposition h£, above, 
and S. n/Farn for apatara, other, from apa. —la arlam t “done, 31 
as above. 

t <bo> S4 that," ueuL see, sine*, the sign of the eose T a final 

f, being elided, in apposition with the deinonitrmive pronoun 
included in fnya t die direct object of dkumnsam below. 

rr&ma, ‘'all/® nwjL acc. dug., agreeing with dra. from 
vftxma / comp. 8. iri'mram; but tH f sma was declined like a 
pronoun, taking t instead of m for the sign of its tiom, and rtcc. 

vfj$frn& t =L by the will/ 1 muse. or neiH, insminr sing. p used 
adverbially to qualify dfamamtflft below, probably contracted 
from ujrAau.d, from mha: comp. £- va shid- 
iMramazddha l 11 of Qrtttoad," gon. sing., limiting vmkn a, 
from himmtmdAr tompi with dh^ the ending of ihe geni¬ 
tive from masculine ground-forms in A of iho Sanskrit a$ T 
final long 6 being thrown off before tbe sign of the case as 
but in Aha for S> u» we have the final long A of the ground- 
form retained, and on a added alter the sign of the ease, to 
preserve its final consonant, and thus distinguish the genitive 
from the nom binum 

Akunawm, " I did / 1 first pers. sing, of the imperfect, form¬ 
ed with the augment d from the root ku t substituted for kar 9 
with the conjiigational sign nix, which before the sign of (he 
person, am r become nan and consequently mm ; comp. Yedle 
S. mkrmaritm. 

p mdm, 11 me,” scc, t the direct object of pdduva below, from 

Adam ; comp. S, mam and Z rn*im. 

mtrammddf “O OnuuzdP voc. sing,, of the same form 
as the nom. above. 

pddma f EA do you protect .' 5 second pets. sing, of tbe ilucr¬ 
ative, front the root pm/, the ending ura being contracted horn 
ahum ; comp. S* a*irtt T the ending of the second pers. sing, 
of the imperative in the Sanskrit, from verbs which have the 
conjugation*! sign a : comp, also tbe root pad with S. and 
2, pd r to which a dental has been affixed after the analogy 
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to the final vowel of the ground-form, with a before it* but 
in vhwk for S, da, wo have the vowels a and u joined to¬ 
gether by an aspirate inserted between ihem s which accords 
with the view already expressed, that proper diphthongs were 
unknown in the language of our inscriptions* 

kksthdyaifritj&hyd, Ai fhe king, 11 gen. sing, in apposition with 
darayat ahaskj from khslwyatfiiya, fanned like martiyahyd 
from martiya* 

puthra t “the sort/* nom. ring.,, m opposition with kk$ha* 
yitrsha; comp. S, pntras and Z. pit thro. 

htikkaMamshiya, ** an Achranc tilde/’ masc. nom. sing., in 
apposition with khshtiytirshti, from hakhdmoniskiya f a patro¬ 
nymic formed with the suffix ija from hfifcham&ni$h, which 
may be resolved into hakha, 8 + mkhd t a friend, and fmntnrA, 
S. mantis 3 mind, signifying, as compounded together, “the 
friendly minded." 

thatiya f “says/* third pers, sing, of the present, the predi¬ 
cate of khshntjnrfsfu* hetow, from the root ihas with the con- 
jitgational sign a, making thaha, thdfiya being a con tract ion 
from thak&tiva; comp. S> 'vam&ali. — kAshaym'$k& f “Xerxes/ 1 
as above,— Jchshni/titMjfa t a the king/ 7 as above, in opposi¬ 
tion with fcfiskaifuKsha. — mzarka, “ great," as above, agree¬ 
ing with khsfuhjdthiija. 

h%yn z M that which," nenL norm sing., the sign of the 
case, a final (, being elided, including a relative pro¬ 
noun which is the subject of u ia Tt iinderetoed, from fayo, 
compounded of ta ? that, and ya t which; comp* Vedk S, 
tffat T that, 

fTiond, l 'of me, i e* hy me>" gen, of the instrument, limiling 
kttrinm below r from Adam ; comp. S + mama and Z. tmm&. 

karttim, 81 done, P! neut. nom. King.* agreeing with the rela¬ 
tive pronoun included in teya, from the perfect passive m r- 
liciple karta : comp. S, fmrimn and Z. kh'ifam, 

1 here," on adverb qualifying karlam; comp. S. iha 
and Z+ iWAfl, 

n^i, a conjunction connecting toytt Jcartamidd 

with taya ttpuiarmn kartam below; comp. Vedic 8. and 
Z r uta, 

tayammff 0 , “that which of me T i r a. by me" IE that 
which, 3 ; m above, and mniya, me/ 3 a form of the gen. 
of the pronoun of the first person. Limiting kartam be- 


above, freeing with khshdyaikiya b&tew.—Mihayalkiya, 
lJ the king/ 1 as above, in apposition with khs/mydrshd 
i;hsh<!yathiydndm k "of kings,” grii« pinr-, limiting kh*hd- 
pn tfiiya below, from khsMyolhiya ; comp. S.midmlhe Sign of 
the gen, pi nr. from gnmiu.1 -forms in a,—£/i*AdyaiArytf p * ( the 
king,” ns above, in apposition with khshaydrshth 

daAfptifidMy “of provin£ 0 *,”fom, gen. plur*, limiting jWifA#- 
yff/Myu below, from duAyu; comp. 3. dcsyjj?uim. 

pfirurazandndm f <t fom. gem pltm, agreeing 
with rffiAyimihn t from pgtniWftzaw* compounded of porura 
for parti t nmnVf and zana, people, with the sign of the fern, 
gen. In the former {mi of tins compound ( the it of porn is 
treated like jl final vowel, uelJ parumzan&ndm is merely 
n union an form of two words which are seventl times sepn- 
rated, in the orthography of our inscriptions, thus: parWHX, 
ztimhnim^ while yet the sense requires them to be taken 
together a* making a compound. The strictly proper or¬ 
thography paruximdtuim also occurs.— khsMyathiya^ “the 
king/* ;ibi above, m apposition with khstuiydrshd* 

i&iydya^ “of this,” fern. gen, sing- p agreeing with humi- 
yd below, from dhiyd, compounded of *i + hiyd ; comp. S> 
asyds t where the sign of the case T ds, is attached to the 
original ground-form, while dkiyayd is formed like the gen, 
sing, from a feminine ground-form in d of the Sanskrit, not 
pronominal, the final d of the ground-form becoming m, and 
consequently dy t before I for S, ds, 

humiyd, “earth,” form geti. sing,, limiting duriyt* below, 
from Inimi; cutup. E. bhurnyfe ; but the y here not being 
original, we must regard the iy of biinriyd as standing fur i 
before the sign ot' the easE t and not for E. y after a consonant 
vazarkdy 2, “ great,” fern, gem sing., agreeing with bu* 
iwydj from uazarkd T formed like dhiyayd from dhiyd* 
tinriya, H the commissioned upholder,” mast. notn. sing., 
in apposition with kks/mydrskAj comp. S. dhnryus, a bearer 
of burthens, a sovereign's minister. Xenes hem claims to 
be the vicegerent of Urinuzd. 
ripijpi t u even; 13 comp. S. tspL 

ddrayavahnsh, u of Darius,” gen. sing., limiting putkra 
below p from dtimyavu; comp. with ahmh f the ending of the 
genitive from maficdine ground-forms m u of the Sanskrit, 
namely d», which consists of the sign of the case, J, affixed 


gemtlW with the final abort a of the Bansknt—,Aya T "‘‘he 
who/ 1 as above, including the sulijccl of flAwffUgfrx below. 

khtthttpfirshiUn, iL XerMtes/' acc. timg- T tins direct object of 
ajhinux/ro below, from kk$kaf&r$M, probably compounded 
Of khshatffi, rciynlj from kfishi, and dr\tAd T devoutf S. firsft u, 
fhn final o of the Sanskrit being lengthened into & 

AAjrAdyufAiyaru, u the king, 13 ace, sing., in apposition with 
kJishaydrsk&m t from khsh(xyuthi*ja. Formed from MiAdyci, 
royalty, with the suffix ihhfa. 

akumi 'j/w, 44 created/* third' pers. sing. of an aorist. form¬ 
ed with the augment n and the auxiliary affix s/m for stints 
S. -w/ p from the root fat mbatiiiited for fair, with the conju¬ 
gal ional sign tut; comp, the Sanskrit root four for Mr% and 
* tund. Pers- km t to make. In the some tense of the Sans¬ 
krit the conjugations! sign did not appear. 

M rumip “ sole/ 1 mosc. are, sing- t agreeing with kfuthayn- 
thiijtnn below, from mva : comp, Z. at (mi, where the n of 
as simply marks r as the compound of a-h i. 

panmtim f 11 of many (people,)’■ gen* plur T limiting khsfwi/a- 
thiyam below, from parti; comp. S. ptartintim. — khxMtja- 
thimm i u the king,” as above, in apposition with tch&kaydr- 
shim.—^irum, “sole/ 1 m above, agreeing with frtmrotnram 
below.— pamnwn, u of many (people,)” ns above, limiting 
framataram below. 

framSt^rmn, “the sovereign/ 1 mnsc. acc. aing. T in apposi¬ 
tion with MuAatj&rshdm, from framdtar, formed from the 
root fram^ with the anffix far; comp. S. framdidram and 
Z. Jhmdidmrt, the regulator. 

Adam. M I, W the subject of “am M understood j comp, S, 
ahum and Z. azem, A comparison of this pronoun with the 
noiri- sing, of the pronoun of the first person in the Sanskrit, 
shows that the original form of both was adham, of which the 
Sanskrit preserved the aspirmton alone, while the language of 
our inscriptions retained the dental, unaapirated. The ^ of 
the Zend! «?m exemplifies a common phenomenon in Ian- 
gUage, the transition of an original dental into a sibilant 
khshayarthn, 14 Xerxes/* nnm. sing., from khshmjArrhd. 
khsk&yntkiya, “the king,” nom. sing., in apposition with 
khshay&rwhd, from fehskaynthirja. — tvjzarka^ “ great /* as 
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vazarka, “ great/' mose. nom. agreeing With tag?*; 
comp. mod. Fers. frunir^. 

duratimzdfii Ormii^d ," 5 mesc. Min. sing., in apposition 
wilh baga r from dtfru m ai tfo, c ompotmded of dura r S. tisnra, 
the life-giving, the living one, and mazdd t possessing great 
intelligence, which is itself a compound of muz, great, and 
the root dti, to know; comp. Z. ahitramazdao* 

hyn, “ he who/* masc. noni. sing*., including a relative pro¬ 
noun which is the subject of AdA below, from hya, com¬ 
pounded of Aa, he. and ya H who; comp. Vedic S. syas. this, 
from if$fu T compounded of m and tja. 

i«wm t “ this/' fern. aec. sing., agreeing withbumiin below ; 
comp. S. iitiitm and Z. im^m. 

humwK “ earth,” lent. ace. sing., the direct object of Ada m 
below, from bn mi; comp. S. bkvmim. 

ddd, “made/* third jjers. sing* of an aonst, formed with 
the augment a from the root c/d. the sign of the person, a final 
f t being elided; comp. S. adMt , from the root d/m, to sal, 
to place, and also the Zend mot dd, to create.— Jnja 7 “he 
who/* as above, including the subject of add below. 

drflfTj, ts that,” masc. acc. sing,, agreeing with a'urmAnarn 
below, from dm; comp. Z. uom, contracted from drain, and 
S, dwt t a title of the Supreme Brahma, 

d'sm&namj “ skv / 1 masc. ace. sing-, the direct object of 
Add below, from dwd na; comp. Z. 

made / 3 as above.—A^a, “bo who/' as above, including 
the subject of Add below. 

matiiijffln, “mankind / 1 probably neut. sec. sing,* the di¬ 
rect object of add below, from martiya ; comp. S. martyam. 
— Add, “made/* as above .—hija f “he who/ T as above! in¬ 
cluding tiie subject of Ada below* 

shiyafiirt ? “the support” probably fern. acc. sing,, the di¬ 
rect object of Add below, from xhiydti ; comp, the Zend 
ground-form jfjditi, die means of living, from the root jyd, 

S. jh t to live,—d*/d T “made/* as above, 

martiyakfjdy “of mankind,” gen. sing., limiting shiyifim } 
from martitja; comp. S. martyasya y and the Zend sign of 
the genitive hyti in ikwahf& } of you. In the word Auraht/a, 
occurring in one of our inscriptions, we find tbs sign of the 
n&. i. tv. rr. ?t 


spectidg the syntax; for as 10 the relative collocation of ad¬ 
jective* and the substantives with which they agree, and of 
genitives and substantives the signification of which they 
limit, and some other points of syntax, mi very definite rules 
have teen discovered, us yet, in die Achamoiudim Peir u.u. 


The great divinity Orniuzd 
(is) he who this earth 
made, (is) he who dial sky 
in rule, (is) ho who non kind 
made, (is) ho who the support 
made of majikiutf 
(ig) he who Xerxes the kins 
created, sole 

of many (people) the king* 

■so h of many (people) 

the sovereign. I (nm) Xerxes die king, 

the great king, of kings 

dm king* 

of provinces populous 
the king, 

of this great earth 

the commissioned upholder even, 

of Darius the king 

the son* an Ach^mcuide. 

Says Xerxes 
the great king: 
that which of me (is) done 
hero-p als^ that which of mo 
elsewhere (is) done* all that 
by die will of Ortnuzd 
I did x Me, O Ormnzd ! 
do you protect, with the doilies, 
also of me the royal power, 
also that which of me (is) done. 


According to the foregoing translation, the separate words 
oi this inscription are to be explained as follows^ 

d . iviD 7l>“C‘ »«. sing., the sign of the 
ea#4, a final 9 , being elided, the subject of “ ia T1 ondmtW: 

comp, S* lifutg a m l he title bhagawt, the holy, tite blessed onel 


ada . hya * nvam * i'smi 
□am . ada * hya - martiya 
m * ida . hya . nhiyaii 
m * ada * luartiyahya * 
hya - khsbayii^him* - khsha 
yuthtyaio . akumtsha * ii 
vam + panin am . kh shay a til 
iyain . a n a in * parmiam 
- framitinun i feiam , kb 
shrtyar&lia . khshaynthiya 
p vazarka . khshayathiya . khsh 
dyaibjyandm - klishay&tb 
tya . dahyunim * pnrnmza 
nan am * khshayaihiya * 
alnyaya . hntiiiya . va 
zarkaya * duriyn . i 
piya . dirayavkhush * khsh 
ay&ihiyuhya . puthm * hakh 
imanishya . that Lyrt * kb 
shiiy&rslm . kbshayaihiya , va 
zarka , tayaf , mani . tartan 
♦ id k . uta . tayamaiya . 
ipatnrain - Jcartam - &vm . v 
i'sma , vashna . auramazda 
ha * akuiiavam - mkm . aura 
tcmzdi * paduvn + hada . bn 
gaibhih , m&nmy& , khdmbm 
m . ilia , tayamaiya . kartam . 

Respecting this transcription, it is only necessary to ob¬ 
serve, ihat the dot, separating each word from the next, 
represents an arrow-head so placed, os a punctual ion-mark, 
in the original. This has its equivalent, in the orthography 
of the Zend language, in a dot placed between each two words. 

The following is a litem] irambiion, made, as far as 
Bible, line for line- There is some uncertainly r however, re- 

* Thi* rviuJuw b to ba ptfctfttttd to md » 

kw, Ut MrviirafitTih, on ftcocnmi qf [in? ittpttfrnaaorr of y, irrv the lirngitaj^e of our 
uaenjptjfidft, til frSWinj? dl mmatmmL S*tt Atifim. I'iL-ZfiL £nr ll47, p, ML 

| Wi are obliged U> naul ttfyri fi t 3. jRprf, in «tu- bfcxipt^s on uedtlpl of 
tk* TOpboinc kw> I ten? cx*.>fnp|iilmk the ^paraiitun of y from a 

KHiHKiam,, and the &*p*nitbg frrihmM of y >I|WD a f whkh it foE 
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The language of onr inscriptions may therefore be briefly 
described, vnth respect to its phonetic elements, as a lan¬ 
guage belonging to the family of the Sanskrit and the Zend, 
the so-called ,-Vrian family, but more akin to the Zend than 
to the Sanskrit, though more antique than either. 

Were it onr intention, nt the present time, to consider ilia 
Persian cuneiform in sen pi tons from every point of view", we 
should now proceed to analyze thcru, with special reference * 

to the grammatical forms of ihe lungungo which they re¬ 
veal to ns. The tablets of Persepo-lis and its vicinity have 
been somewhat variously interpreted ; and them is still room 
for suggestions with respect to the meaning of particular pas¬ 
sages in them, as well as in the inscription of Bubistun, of 
which RawEiDson alone bus as yet published an interpreta¬ 
tion, if we except the small pamphlet hy Ben fey. But wo 
can not here extend onr investigations so far. Yet it seems 
desirable to give an analysis of one of ihe inscriptions, word 
by word, in order lital somethings which have been noticed 
in the foregoing discussion, may bo seen in a dearer light, 
or farther impressed upon the mind, and that the views with 
respect to the values of the signs of the Persian cuneiform 
alphabet, generally, at which we have arrived, may be proved 
capable of application to the unlocking of these venerable 
and interesting records. 

The inscription which we have selected for analysis, par¬ 
ticularly adapts itself to our purpose. It j a a memorial of 
Xerxes, the son of Darius, found nl Persepol is. A very accu¬ 
rate copy of it has been obtained, through the Danish scholar 
Westergaard, by his collating with the original a copy which 
Niebuhr made; and it has been more studied than perhaps any 
Other of the series, while at the same time its contents are 
simple. It is sculptured on one side of the first flight of stetis 
leading up to the second grand portico of entrance to the pal¬ 
aces of Persepnlis, at d in Niebuhr's ground-plat, 0 f the ruins. 

A procession «•! men, apparently bearing presents, appears in 
Ijfls-rchef along side of it, divided into rows, longer or shorter 
as the ascent ot the steps allowed room. It roads thus; 

bitga , vaznrka , atimmazda 

. nya . imam . bnmiro . , 
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alphabet without doubt belonged to the language of our 
inscriptions* But the alphabet of a language may be assume 
ed as an index, In general* of its phonetic development. 
From this tabular view of the rotations of the Persian cunei- 
farm* Sanskrit and Zend alphabets to one auq|hef, wc may* 
therefore, draw the following inferences, 

1. That most of die vowel-sounds and articulations of I he 
language of our inscriptions were common to it with the 
Sanskrit and Zend. 

2, That the language of our inscriptions* in its phonetic ele¬ 
ments, agreed with the Zend, raibor tlam with the Sanskrit, 
ami general!y t where these differed from each other. 

3, Thai the phonetic pecnliarilies of the language of ©nr 
inscriptions arose chiedy from its recognizing different nrtie- 
illations as belonging to the same consonant, according toihe 
vowel which followed ;* but it had one articulation which 
does not appear, at all, in the Sanskrit and Zend al jib abets, 

4. That the natural development, phonetically, of the lan¬ 
guage of our inscriptions, was less complete than either that 
of the Sanskrit, or that of the Zend, inasmuch as it con¬ 
founded vowel-sounds and articulations which in these lan¬ 
guages were distinguished, while many of the phone tic ele¬ 
ments of tht Sanskrit and the Zend can not be shown L© 
have belonged*, at all, to the languages of our inscriptions. 
The fact that the language of our inscriptions recognized dif¬ 
ferent articulations of the same consonant, determined by the 
following vowel, as it has no analogy in either the Sanskrit 
or the Zend* is to be referred to some foreign influence* and 
not to the natural phonetic development of this language. 


i t * n Wn tJjrili pwl^alflT fonns of rmimutM^ 

to dux ujpkOvl, with certain thwcI k u to k- ntjnnlttl m> * Uie 
trqnJjdi* hf Mt (Kfigitiii htUaUc ajitem of writing " wrt m the Altprmrimr lAiftaSut- 
z*itmw for Kansmbw, IS47, p K&4 Bi.it U m ire; option* to ihm new, 
m Oto ftrtt pJw*. ih* irntx^v- are tctt fr* in which oac uwl tin? mm* tom *J> 
noun to Imvr xtcwtl fyf m irutixiLLUJl ami it# tuWcl, miles* ihv ktltr a 

tLtl kgfetB,lfc« Repnile exprewiafl yf I, Hr w, hr pU afo sign, oftor fl%n# wljidi, 
to Lhi* «w r arjguntfy douolwi tra* nffiUnivtra iffl* flf tho*£ 
with certain GQMmifiH thuu# tSuit, in tbr }\rr«4*n ctuH'ifnmi artln^ 
ETAI^y, m k rnsw hm bffair u% tbw* iwl fviiygiiiicd u Hj'liibit 

Tin? few in wlidt a pingto *igu ooctttV wilb the dttlUc vxlut? of ji «iw- 
rmn C urn] Oli: TUffd i, iff W b fflUtrwiihjF- xns ffll the iup- 

poflitaon Uw4 the flp utm jjwpfrif nJj&uihytjcrf' tint, hv th* f'Wr &f WMCtaiiH] 
^rith ffli‘ of thk*^ vuwflk, mua to lo tod to detwto tlm fusrtl u Veil u Um 
*■ arbcuU[j»ni dcjKndmg it 



obtained it ma y t now T be interesting to review, We there¬ 
fore present the following table, which gbows, firsts what 
powers were common La all these alphabets; next, the coin¬ 
cidences,, with respect to its pow ers, between the Persian cu¬ 
neiform and each one, in particular, of the other two; next T 
what the Persian cuneiform had which was peculiar to itseil ; 
and lastly f what each of the other two InuJj which was 
wanting to the Persian ciindfoim. 

1. Common to the Persian cuneiform, Sanskrit and Zend 

alphabets: 

a ; f ; ft ; k ; kh; g; teh ; j ; /; d; p ; A/mi n ; y; 
r f v ; \*; sh, 

2. Common to the Persian cuneiform and the Sanskrit: 

ant ipw&raj which we may represent by A; hut this is 
doubtful. 

3. Common to the Persian cuneiform and die Zend ; 

th »fj z / h* 

4. Peculiar to the Persian cuneiform ; 

k before w ; a peculiar surd guttural before u * g before 
n ; j before i ; t before u ; d before if; d before*; m 
before f; H before uj r before u ; t? before L 
B, Belonging to the Sanskrit, and not to the Persian cuneiform: 
<j; i; u ; ft; rlj IrT; bij i fd+i); 5 (o+«) diphth. 
at; diphth, du; visarga ; gk; ng* tshh ; jA; palatal 
n; all the lingual s; th ; dh ; ; bh ; f; tc p - a / A ; fro. 

H, Belonging to the Zend T and not to the Persian cuneiform: 
a ; £ ; fi.; t ; e ; £ (a +t J; o or {n + if 1; do £ ; diphth. 
At; diphth. dtt; j; ^A; eA {softer than jj; pala¬ 
tal u; tiA / ie; s.f 

There are certain phonetic elements* namely, ct, t and « t 
which, though liol represented in the Perebn cuneiform 

* Ln&m ftpn^nu it by db, nod wr knv? adapted tli^ *rrtho 

puptiT iMm nad ^ aW. But roar** re liiw mi meum drflfl- 
mg tis^ peruliiirity of ibi-* gutSumL 

t IWerml irf that* JotTcra uf th* Zirnl nlpllflb&l may rttfpura more fipLuu- 
timL JL / mH / were rntMliSralsdua nt n^arJoJ a* ^implt! poimrk ratirr 
Uioa proper diphlhrm^. Z. 6a wu.± a pfcnlinr rompoEaid -rfmn.l, ^utMtkm#d fotf 
t^imkua] 4Jj* of tlu* SunrlcriL Si il Ui! Oi?r p>qihJ ofd tiftiwiSj«d try ui n fntLnw- 
«*S k Ty* on! n Ttfru furnttfubH hf^J fir tHft Hu 4i 

iHiJ if* lire 5>n4 w^rf ^re^il bj tber wpanno of 4 ^ *r it; 

bul Tc hiiTr rawoli t>> bif , IJr ; ?'fl tlul Lott- ■^■^rw nrtrj/ifcyBiKl ay tiipb- 

^ U.o Zend ilpliab-t pkioSy dwtir^mihr- the ii|jplitft|Vii%« o+i 

HMI JS i lt- 
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posing chat the Athfernctiides introduced fl title for king into 
their own language from the Median. It can not have become 
fcrSTy incorporated,, however, into the Achtemenidaii Persian, 
since we find it used In only two or three instances. in our 
inscriplmhs; j and this accounts for what Rnwlinsnii considers 
strange, and favorable to another ldentifixation of the sign 
before us. that there are tin traces of the word miijMi. n either 
in the construction of {Persian) proper names, or in the vo¬ 
cabulary of the modem language,” Bui Itaiwlhson cer¬ 
tainly cm in the principle which he lays down, in t ran ling 
of this sign, ilwt the expression of two consonant by a 
single tetter is altogether opposed to the simplicity of primi¬ 
tive cuneiform orthography.” This will appear presently. 

The second sign* classed as a compound, twqtwatiutiabty 
represents tJie double articulation fAr; for it htis [jrecisely 

the yame orthographic value in the word pu a* S, jftfArttfj 

for example which the separate signs for tkr , KT f have 
in the ptu|*ef name mithra , S. miim t both modes of ortho¬ 
graphy being substitutes for the Sanskrit tr . This sign b ex¬ 
clusively u$cd to denote tkr, in om inscriptions, excepting 
the very latest of them, a monument of Ariaxerxes Ochus, 
where the equivalent separate signs are also employed to re¬ 
present the same double articulation ; which proves that 
what Rawlui sod would regard as a mom primitive orthogra¬ 
phy, was in fact, in this case, the Palest to come into use* 

The remaining two of our compound signs represent, re¬ 
spectively, the syllable dah in the words dakfrttnton. of the 
provinces, and dahtjum, the province, face.) and the com- 
biued syllables iwrrti in the word Aifuriye, of the cart In 
These were undoubtedly introduced at a late period, for we 
find them only in die examples given, which are both taken 
from an inscription of Ariracrxes Ochus; and they must 
have originated under an orthographic system radically dif¬ 
ferent from that exemplified in our inscriptions. 

In the course of the foregoing observations the power? of 
the Persian cuneiform, Sanskrit and Zend alphabets have 
been cominualiy brought into comparison* The results thus 


nom. sing.) 3. sfirKGij. id., which, by the ^me law, is 
temrirt in tile Zend; and Ayo p he who p VedieS, $yus< (his, 
(mnsc. tiovn.) and 35- hya in nyui, that which. .So, in the mid¬ 
dle of u word, preceded by the vowel a* or a, and followed 
by another vowel, or by the semivowel y s the dental sib] km 
of the Sanskrit is replaced by the same sign, as : nhn, 
11 has been, it was. S. dWp id. p which, by the tame law, is 
a&rtgka in (be Zend; and 6hgntjd f S. asyih and Z- aughap 
or niughao* These laws cover all the cases in which the 
cuneiform feign, now under cons ideation, stands for the 
Sanskrit denial sibilant; and both of them being operative in 
the Zend, with respect to the substitution of the h of that lan¬ 
guage for the Sanskrit s, we arc fully justified in giving in 
the ran before ttt the value of the Zend /i. Yet it must 
have bad a weaker articulation than the h of the Zend; 
for it is sometimes elided where (he Zend retains its h, ns: 
fjuro p Z. uhitra ; and ttvajn, Sustain Z. hvajaor /mi m ns 
presupposed in the modem Persian proper names Akirdz md 
fChuzhttin. Sor is it ever hardened into a gnmiral, like the 
Zend A in snch examples as daqt/u corresponding to S. du^tju. 

We have now to identify a few signs, employed in our in- 
scription^ which require to be classed by themselves as com¬ 
pounds, and are purely orthographic r &mnely T 

or &T1 , 4. ft « « 7Xi. m 

The first of thesc signs probably represents the compound 
articulation rp> It occurs in only one word, used as a royal 
title; and by calling il rp we obtain the won! jwrpa, an ex¬ 
act equivalent, according to rule in the AehurmemdEm Per¬ 
sian. for the common Sanskrit epithet of a king, rtripaM. 
Besides, what is mora, this Sanskrit word appears, as it m 
said, in the Median transcripts off our inscriptions, u rider (he 
form of ttinvfpp not only in the purges corresponding to 
those where narpa may be read on the Persian cuneiform 
tablets, but obo m all passages where the title of king is re¬ 
quired. Nor docs (here seem to be any objection to sup 


* Thu first of ibr wnihTiicDt fornu nf l hi* hto* l- kjii\ copy ; tb 
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4* It is used euphonical! y H foraf* os : oitiya&kt$hif/a , any 
y other thing, osompimried of AntyoAl for other thing,, 

9. antjnf, id,, aud fthiya, nny T 3* ishi m Ishit^snerer; and 
ava&htiikiya, that w hatever it is, componndtid of dratgA foi 
that, Z. oewt, id.^ and /j/i ujh , Here it raem& to he the 
pabtaj Uth, following the dental J f which has Eofioticd it in- 
tu *h r on a scale nf euphonic change tlirotisrh which l bumtn- 
ndly prone to paaa, namely, t — ish —a/u The transition of the 
p - dental could not have stopped, hone, at ftrA. because the lan- 

sniage of our inscriptions ojlowtiil no two consonants organic- 
ally similar to come together, without nd intervening towel. 

Our third enneiform sibilant-sign has die value of the tin- 
aspirated sootat z of the Zend alphabet This is argued 
tnm\ its being put m the place of the Sanskrit h y or j t a n 
words where the Zend puts ^as: fmz ? great, in miramaz- 
ddi Z. muz and S. mahut, id. ; and tannn dm, of people. from 
Ehe root zujt ? Z. zan and 8. Jon, to engender, to be bom. 
The dlo^e relationship between the powers of the Zetid al- 

* phabet and our cuneiform, generally, which has been proved 
to eatist. may be considered as authorising such a mode of 
argument. But she laws which regulated the substitution of 
this z of tile language of our inscriptions, for h and j of the 
Sanskrit, have not been clearly defined. 

VIII. The a*pirato-rtgn 7 namely, 

<K. 

This has the value of the A of the Zend alphabet. It some¬ 
times corresponds, indeed, to the Sanskrit A, as: esmahya, 
we were, S. nsmahi* id., and so docs the A of the Zend. 
But it is chiefly used, like the Zend A, in the place of the 

* dental sibilant of the Sanskrit; and the laws of the language 
of our inscriptions, by which this substitution appears to have 
been regulated, entirely coincide with rules of the Zend, re¬ 
quiring the substitution of A for that Sanskrit consonant. 
Thus, the dental sibilant of the Sanskrit, at the beginning of 
a word, and followed by a vowel, or by the semivowel y, is 
replaced by this cuneiform, sign, as: karma, all, (masc. 

* Omiip. ifjfitiAj. fimt pen, phtr. of iJani ftmn of ilia imrwfuct or tfie wWtu 
(jfo verb tu- which wiu ntlaclraj to ruuta tn ibe SiiiaLrit. t$ imikt- one t*f ita 
wmwlrni wn- Bdpfft Qtumm. Orii iV*. jx 1^ 

I -i «(.. I, jra. rr- 70 
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% li stands for the th of the Sanskrit, put in the place of 
an imaspifaled sibilant, sis : nuirfthhta, the greatest, from urn- 
tka, S- f mijiatt with tha superlative suffix ishla , S. tV/ifAo, 
put for isthu according to a general law, that the dental s t 
being a medial, after any other rowel than d r or rl, and follow¬ 
ed by r, or fk t should become The language of our in¬ 
scriptions dispensed with the aspiration of the dental of the 
Sanskrit ishtha, while it took that of the sibilant ; thus stand¬ 
ing mid-way lie tween the Sanskrit and the Zend, for the 
Zend form of this word is mazisla. 

3. It is used euphonical I y, for an tinnspi rated sibilant of 
the Sanskrit, nr Zend, mi principles which are recognizable, 
wholly or part lei tty r in the former of these languages Thlw, 
in the word h\ish'uja> compounded of At*, S. su t and ushr*/n l 
frotnn^Aa* S. va r m r m well as in the word duskfydramj com* 
pounded of tin#ft* had, S. das; id. p and ydram from yam, year, 
Z. yoiri, id. f the substituted in the otic case for the palatal 
sibilant, and in ibu other for the dental, of the Sanskrit, which 
the language nf our inscriptions did not distinguish, may be 
explained by the Sanskrit law, that the denta! jj, after any cither 
vowel than a. or d,and followed hy a vowd t or by y ? should 
become jA, The same law will also account for the as pinned 
sibilant of the word vashnd, by the vvill p if we only suppose 
this word to be a contraction from us hand, from mha, a ground- 
form which we have already met with in the compound 
husitiya, with a nasal inserted between its final vowel and 
the sign of the instrumental case. The corresponding Zend 
word ref hi d may have been likewise contracted from u'mttv- 
So, the proper name f nsAtffxpa, Hystaspes, Z. vtstd^pa, 
from whsch comes the genitive singular fftfAftTjpaAjfd, may¬ 
be supposed to owe its aspirated sibilant to the law of the 
Sanskrit already referred to r which gave to the superlative 
sufliv of that language the form ishlha. Again, a final j of 
the Sanskrit having its correspondent in the orthography of 
our inscriptions, after the vowels nond i, as: Mrnijmmh 
and sMydlish, nominatives singulnr from ddratjnvu and 
yrffA while after u r or d t it is dieted, os: Auramazdd and dr- 
miftti. which are also nominatives singular, from thtramuzdn 
and armintit that Sanskrit dental sibilnnt has evidently been 
replaced by 
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pure,* and the Zend proper name r SughM6 f Sogdiana; and 

« tijf&i it is, 8* osti and Z. n’tii, id. It took the place, 
ns these examples show, of both the j»akiiid V sod the den¬ 
tal $ of the Sanskrit,and of the -* of the Zend; from which 
wo may infer* in the absence of all opposing evidence, ilmt 
the language of our inscriptions did not distinguish between 
the palatal *s and die dental* of the kindred languages. But 
this distinction, fully sustained in (he Sanskrit, barely op]tears 
in the Zend; inasmuch as the palatal \s is founds to quote the 
words of Bumouf, to have M almost displaced the denial sib¬ 
ilant, in the usage of that language* 73 The Adepuieuidan 
Persian stood, therefore, in a much nearer relation to the 
Zend than to the Sanskrit, with respect to die employ men l 
of the power of this sign, and in view of the many anuiegios 
between the Zend and the language of our inscriptions, already 
pointed out, it seems most likely that the latter, in dispensing 
altogether with ihe distinction between a jsibtal and a denial 
sibilant^ was deficient in the same way as the Zend, only to 
a greater degree. Consequently, the sign which stands in the 
Persian cuneiform orthography for both ^ and s nf the Sans¬ 
krit and Zend, may be considered as property denoting the 
palatal y> This conclusion m strengthened by an example of 
the elision of a following surd paJatnl of the Sanskrit, after the 
sibilant denoted by this sign T as: jxt'sdva, afterwords, 3, 
ptf$tehat $ id., which would seem to depend upon line princi¬ 
ple that two consonants organically simitar might not immedi¬ 
ately follow one another. Another consideration favoring our 
identification of this *ign t is that, like the jiafataj 's os the 
Zend 3 it is found some times to stand for the hard palatal teh 
of ibe Sanskrit alphabet,, as: ra's in oratatm, ! came. S, 
ntsihi to go; and para's m dpafa'sam, l took in hand, S. 
prlish, to handle, which in Zend has the form pert's* 

The second of our cuneiform sibilant-signs denotes the 
aspirated surd sh of the Sanskrit and Zend, Its power is 
proved by the following specifications of its usage: 

L It is used as the correspondent of an original sA of those 
languages, as; disAu f be wont, from the root r#A p 3. i$h t to 
go; and Suiarstmmi$ha 7 he dared, from the root darsh 9 8. 
dhnsh and Z. d?rcsA t to dare 


* Sec ftmwmfi C&mmfrtf. tut U )Vim p, (A, 



cr may of the occasions for girin^the arlicubu^n of the Eng¬ 
lish to the semivowel of w. in the Zend, existed in the Ian- 
giifcg* of mir inscription*. The citcamstanoe to which the 
pronunciation of the semivowel of u os equivalent to the 
English ra, was most frequently owing in ihe Zend, ntun&Jy, 
that a fh^ or dk t preceded, could not occur in the language of 
our inscription^ consistently with its nifie ? as indicated by iu 
orthography! to insert an u between its own semivowel of u 
and any preceding consonant. It may he added, that the 
representative of the English ir, in the Zend, is much mom 
rarely used than its fellow which denotes the English t\ 
Thus wc ht that the principles of the Zend, so far as they 
can be applied, as well os those of the Sanskrit, point to Ihe 
English e *he eqmvaknt of our fourth cuneiform semi* 
vow el-sign* 

The Iee&l sign in our semivowd-scrica, being sufficient of 

itself to represent the syllable ri, ns: n tham, the family, 
(nee,) from vitha, S. vija, seed, was evidently appropriated u> 
corn In nation with the vowel *; and that it dandled some mod¬ 
ification of v before that vowel, appears from the word pant- 

^ iyato, of old, an adverb in to, S. fas, with the sense of 
the ablative singular, made out of a substantive which was 
derived from parura, S. puma t preceding, compared with 

paru the former, from this same ground-form. What 

modification of v the vowel i following may have occasioned 
it is useless to conjecture, as we have no means of determin¬ 
ing. This sign seems hoi to have been completely establish¬ 
ed in use; for we find examples of the ordinary form of v, 

even where the vowel f follows, as: du “fi isktam , to the re¬ 
motest time, S, davish(ham i very distant, 

VII. The sitrilant-aign&f namely, 

1. 1-,2.T<,3, H 

Yh& firet of this series represents an uimspimled surd sib- 
ilaut, as: TE ugvda,* Sogdiana, (nom.) S. participle >&*&**, 
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The third sign in this series denotes some modification ol f 
before m t as appears from h&bi u$h t Babylon, (norm) com¬ 
pared with buhi *^f aumi, its Babylon. As Co its articular on s 
rnomeBpi^iaily conmderedTlh^nre^k forms Hctfubfa and k^: m _ 
compared with Lhcir correspondents m our inscriptions, bdbi- 

*■({ t .ish and Ati a$K where this siu[n s representing r be¬ 
fore H] stands for both die l and the v of the Greek, seem to 
indicate that its articulation vacillated between l and r. 

The fourth sign in our series of semivowel^ is the semi¬ 
vowel of I*, of the Sanskrit and Zend. It stands for the 
Sanskrit semivowel of n in combi nation with ei preceding 

coyieonaiit, which ia the English w T as: tu aw t you,. S« 
iwam, id., as well as tor that semivowel, when standing be- 

tureen two vowels T which is the English f T as: na ama , 
the tiiiiEh, (rnasc, norm) navaijurj, id. But its articulation 
can not have varied after the manner of that of its Sanskrit 
correspondent. For it always required to have an 1 1 between 
itself and any consonant originally preceding, or, at least, 
its following a consonant immediately is contrary to rule in 
the orthography of our inscriptions. Of course, therefore, 
that articulation of the semivowel of u recognized in the 
Sanskrit, which depended upon us having a consonant im¬ 
mediately before it, can not have been established in ihe 
Achfemenidari Persian, On this ground, then, we might in¬ 
fer that, oa the occasion for articulating the semivowel of u 
like the English w could not properly exist in the language 
of our inscriptionsr our cuneiform sign of this semivowel 
* must have been articulated like the English t>. Its anicii- 

latum, howevqr, may not have been regulated by Sanskrit 
principles. We must see how it appears in the light of the 
Zend language. If then, we compare words in which this 
sign occurs with their correspondents in the Zend r we find 
iL standing alike for either of two forms of the semivowel of 
ti, which in this language distinguish the articulation of the 

English w from that of the English r t as: Z« tkwam, 

you, and An he, Z. hvo, self. But it is doubtful whellv 
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so mm:, white yet, being a final, or preceding a coufiMjant, 
it was not articulated a.s im tn, it may perhaps be conjectured, 
that the eign now in question was introduced into the or¬ 
thography of the Vchscmenidun Persian, m order to indicate 
the ill distinct nasal i nation Which we suppose to hare been 
sometimes given. inappropriately, to our cuneiform sign of 
t». and so to remove the rricotiMSteucy alluded to. We may 
remark, also, that the cxislentej in the Aeh^mcmdrm Pier- 
5\DM t of an indistinct nasal ination, to which therm woe nasi™n 
appropriated in it? alphabet, originally, is perhaps indicated 
by the Orthography of two proper names of our inscriptions, 
zarpka and ka&ujiya t compared with their Greek forms, 
Zuwt'iym and Kaa^e^ For the latter con tains nasals which 
are wanting in the former. But the suggestions here made 
need to be confirmed by the definite deciphering of the Me¬ 
dian cuneiform alphabet. For, ns ha* been said, the sign under 
con&tderation was probably used, in our inscriptions, with a 
Median value; which is the more lakely 1 because the two 
proper names exemplifying it here, are neither of them 
Persian. 

V l The smmvouwt-sigTt*, namely, 

t. K- or ,* 2 . , 3 . 4 . S. ft . 

The first of these signs denotes the y of the Sanskrit and 
Zend, os; yatfia, S. nod Z. yathA ; yim, whom, (masc.) Z> 
yim and S, yam, kL \ mid yu»d, the tooians, (notn.J S. wo* 
roses, id. 

r ['he second represents the r of the Sanskrit and Zend al¬ 
phabets, as: irtint, the living one, S. nsura and Z* ahura, 
id.: and kanyishiyamiya. S. knrayishynmi, 1 w-j]} cause to 
make, from the root kt tr, Z. htrt. An ima&piraled surd coa- 
sonant of either the guttural, the dental, or the labial class, 
preceding this semi vowel r was made an aspirate by ic p as; 
tehakhriyA, milhra, and fratmina. But this lav and the 
qna ifications to w hich it was subject, have been already no- 
tiecd to spooking of the several classes of consotuuit-siens 
niFocted by it; and we hiweaiso seen that there was an an5<H 
getts principle in the Zend language. 


* Tbc b«Vr (brqi m ilirortd only at frhubln, ,„d is thtr- taftSklv «■**«*L 
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Qnt*irt f id.* is only to be explained on the principle that of 
i wo consonants organically similar* coining together, one must 
be dropped in the pcanu notation, The elision of n before the 
nasal i/i in the word ti kuma, we did* for iikunma, is to be re¬ 
ferred to the same principle. This nasal-sign is never found 
at die eiid of a worn. 

The fourth sign in this series denotes n before n. It is 
not exclusively employed in combination with w, for the pre¬ 
ceding sign is also used before iliat vowel, The peculiar 
arltcuiMiuii which it implies can not have belonged* there¬ 
fore! to the language of our inscriptions, origami Jy. Yet 
there is uo doubt as to the real appropriation of this *ign ; for 
the only word in which it occurs* the proposition d«w in 
composition^ or by itself 6miva t along* S + ontf, id,* com¬ 
pel* ns to regard it as having been appropriated to the repre¬ 
sentation of to, mod 1 1 ted ui its articulation by a following 
vowel u , 

The lust of our cuneiform nasal-signs remains to fcjo iden* 
„ lilted Of this them am only two examples, both occurring 

only at Behisttitt, which am given ns 1 the proper names 

tw *^T i/iVaand dubd or dubd a, It may reasonably 
be considered as representing some nasal akin fa n « on account 
of its identity in form with the Median correspondent of the 
ordinary Persian cuneiform sign of n t in certain proper names. 
But in Persian cuneiform inscriptions* it is not lightly to he 
supposed equivalent to that Persian sigu; for this would 
make it a mere superlluity. Probably* therefore, the value 
of the sign, as well as the sign itself was introduced from a 
Median source, .Now, Rawlirrenu informs us that* in the 
* Median cuneiform orthography, this sign may be considered 

as denoting a complemental nasal, that is, a nasal appropriate 
to the end of a syllable;. Such, then, was probably its use, 
id our cuneiform inscriptions. But what the precise value of 
it is T in the Median alphabet, remains uncertain; and so there 
is no ground for arguing from that, ns to it* value m the Per¬ 
sian. In view, however, of an inconsistency between the 
orthography and tha actual pronunciation of the language of 
our inscriptions* which has been intimated, namely, that our 
cuneiform sign of m was allowed to stand before my con- 


The first of these mpm m presents the Sanskrit and Zend, 
fft, as : rim/ry^i Inr timftrtfujrt, of lhe mogih, g r and 

Z- uwItonifjW, id. It geeuw not to have been clearly diatin- 
gubhed, however, m lhe of a hbial nasal: for wo find H 
used before a palatal consonaiitp in \ fie compound githami$ha 
and the ebaunting,* (ast); before a guttural, in fi dam 
kiiskd^aihifa, l fain) the king; and before a dental, in imtim 
dahydam, this province, (act-. *- though in the two latter 
crises, us it is a final letter, I lie following guttural and den- 
tali Bra the initials oi new words. But since the language 
of our Inscriptions rejected terminal consonants, as a general 
mle p it appears not itqpmbuhlt that this cuneiform'nasal- 
ftign* at the end of words, wher* its occurrence is by far the 
most frequent, denotes only ao indistinct ti&salNation of a 
preceding vowel j and that it as therefore admissible, with¬ 
out impropriety as regards eaphony, before any consonant, 
even in the middle of words. According to this, its articu¬ 
lation as a final, and as a medial before a consonant, must 
have resembled what is called, in Sanskrit grammar, the 
proper amiswnn i. 

The second sign in our nasal series denotes an uncertain 

modification of m before f t as appears from tjui 

«mh, (ace,) com fared wi* bu ‘iTlds*, id.} and from the 

orthography of the word K~ (Am, OMilhm! which shows 
this sign to have been so intimately associated with the ycwbI 
•i Ihot, oven by itself, it could express the syllable mi. 

Otir third cuneiform nfttal-sign is the w of die Sanskrit 
and Zend alphabets, u: ’stfaa, petition, (own,) S. stMnat, 
and Z. sttmo, id.; natj/a. not, S. nit, if not, and Z. n«.i, 
nm; and dfriiwnsAa, he made, where the syllable »« j s equiv¬ 
alent to Sanskrit nu the distinctive mark of a certain conju¬ 
gation ot verbs. Its articulation seems, moreover, to have 
been recognized as partaking of the quality of a dental: 
for the ihci of its being invariably elided in (he orthography 
of the AchEcniemdan 1‘ersion, where n occurs before adentsl 
in the Sanskrit and Zend, os : dtara, within, S. antur nud Z. 
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of r upon a preceding p> may be referred to some rubifies- 
' lion of the power of r, in combination with the vowel f; for 

we have shown, in the case of the sonant pdairi of ihe Jan* 
gtmge of our inter j pi ior^ that the voweJ i could so otter ihe 
art io [km ion of a preceding cunmnnut ns to require k to be 
expressed by o distinct sign* 

The last of our bbiahsigns has for ils correspondent in the 

Sanskrit, generally, the aspirate ft A, os; ^T Ajim , tribute, 

(aec.) from the toot '“Iq/, $. bitaj, to apportion ; & iya, to, 

S- abhi, id.; and tnrrim, the earth, (ace.) from 

Ifni mi, the earth; but jt sometimes stands for the Sanskrit 

!>.« : adaka, S. baudha, The comparison of Sanskrit 

words would, therefore, seem to authorise us to fa upon bk 
us the proper power of this sign, and to affirm ilmt in the 
Persian cuneiform alphabet there is no distinct representa¬ 
tive of the Sanskrit A. Ilut there is a certain letter of the 
Zend alphabet, used precisely like our last cuneiform labial- 
sign, with respect to Sanskrit consonants, which Buniouf 
makes to he oil imnspirated letter; and one of the grounds 
of this opinion, namely, (hat the Zend letter stands^ also, for 
the Sanskrit in, which Bunt out' regards as decisive of its not 
having denoted the aspirate 6h, may be assumed as evidence, 
equally, of the value of the cuneiform sign now under con¬ 
sideration, since there is a won! in which the latter, also, 

stands for the «■ of the Sanskrit alphabet, as: A*s A rat bis h, 

formed front d’s *"?<*, S. s’iim, We prefer, therefore, to 
give to this sign the value of the Sanskrit and Ztmd b, and 
to suppose, accordingly, that the Persian cuneiform alphabet 
has no distinct sign for ftA. 

V, The nasal-signs, namely, 

L It? ,2. K-, 3.£{, 4, <£, 5. £?. 

It will be noticed that these an? numerous; yet their vari¬ 
ety has little analogy with the rich provision of signs, in the 
Sanskrit and Zend alphabets, to denote nasals of the differ¬ 
ent organs. 

» TDL. 1. id T )t. G£ 
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jp*fs The itG&ee of this sign ailbrds mnothei 

illustration of the special affinity of die Achrrmenidaii Persian 
with the Zend; for, like the coirrapoadivij* sign of the Zend 
alphabet, it stands, by a peculiar law of miphony^ tor ihe 
Sanskrit if after a palatal sibilant. We have, for example, 
iho ground-form n vpo, both in our inscriptions and in the 
Zend Itoguage, os the correspondent of the Sanskrit awirn. 
The fra and die 6 of our cuneiform alphabet^ however, inser- 
change with the p put for the Sanskrit a? after a palatal sibi¬ 
lant, as: vfstnu or rfjpa, all, S* vi'swa and Z* vVapa, id.j 
mif] tfsbtt, which we have already secn p instead of a*pfi f 
corresponding to the Sanskrit a'lrtta. 

The second sign in this series rfivnotesaii aspirate of p m Rut 
its etjuivul^tit is not the Sanskrit ph ; tor, while there is no 
instance of its occurring as the correspondent of thru letter,, 
n clearly appears to have been put in the place of the Sanskrit 

p before r, as: T (i ratmirtn, by the authority, 3. pramdnrna, 
id.; and inasmuch as the Zend language uniformly changed 
a Sanskrit p before r into/, we may conclude that the some 
principle of euphony was operative in the Achremcnidan 
Persian, and, therefore, I hat (his sign substituted for a Sans¬ 
krit p before r in the orthography of the latter, was articu¬ 
lated its an /, It must be observed, however, that the / of 
the language of our inscriptions, may have extended; be¬ 
yond the limits of the law of euphony which required it 
in the place of p before r: for in the word kaufa, probably 
" a mountain,’' we have its sign before a vowel.' Yet tins is 
a solitary example, rand we ore ignorant of the derivation of 
the word. I here was, also, a noticeable restriction upon the 
application of this euphonic law substituting/for p j n ihe 
language of our inscriptions, namely, that here, apparently, 
the semivowel r did not aspirate a preceding p. if followed by 
cither ti, or <- Nor is the ground of this restriction entirely 
hidden, since it may be reasonably conjectured that the liquid 
r, if followed by «, did not aspirate a preceding p, on ac¬ 
count of that modification of its own power, whatever it wa* 
which occasioned, ns wc shall see, the appropriation ofJis^ 
linct Sign to represent it, when coming before the vowel u. 
So, also, that a following i annulled the aspirating inline nee 
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lho Sanskrit* as: udaptiiatn^ lie arofr% from the root f with 
the prefix wrf, 3 . «*, to arise* which,, however, is only an ex- 
ample of the transition of an original sard into a sonant. 
Again* it \$ sometimes used for the h of the Sanskrit, as; ida f 
S. iha ; hut. in this case, both the h and d are without doubt 
derived from cfA.* Our fourth denuilrsign lias been found* 
as yei + only before the vowel a. 

Like the signs of the u inspirited. ttinJ and sonant guttu¬ 
rals k and g T and the Uiuispirated surd denta) f t it had its sub¬ 
stitute before the vowel ti t which is the fifth sign in our den* 
till-series That this was appropriated to denote a modifica¬ 
tion of d before «, may be seen from uritkhiam f com* 

pared with T1 raujana t both these words being formed from 
the same root druj* 

The last of our cuneiform dental-signs stands for d and dk 

of the Sanskrit, as s ya =Tf ijfi i : if. S, yadi\ id.; smdjVi mu 

ya^ do you pm to death, where tfl uja is a suffix equivalent 
to the imperative^tiding dhi of the Tedic Sanskrit, which 
in the Inter Sanskrit became hi after a vowel These com* 
parboils, together with die correspondence which we have 

observed between the sonant dental fT and an original dh 
which afterwards became h Y m in id& t S. lAa, seem to attach 
to die sign now before us the power of a 5011am dental, dif- 

fering from that of H only so far as its associMiou with the 
vowel t affected its articulation; for it is found only before 

that vowel, while* on the other hand* !I probably did not 
admit an i after it. 

IK The fabial-signs t namely* 

i jf ( i , 3 . '1. 

The first of these si ins ls the p of the Sanskrit and Zend, 
ns: iipii, with, by, S. and Z. itpa, id.; pulton ,tie son, (®ro».) 
S. putrtts and Z. puthrd, id ; and pifd, the lather, (nom. ) S. 


* 3*. Bcrpp'i IVrptorAnufr OrenmaiUe, p. WO, 
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Our third dental-sign standing often for an original t be¬ 
fore r, as: n<*10 «j, (voc.) O Mitlim J S. iitftra, Ofriend! as 

well as for t before y, if the suffix K ] iija of the Achceuitut- 
dnn Persian is the same os the Sanskrit tyn, we may con¬ 
sider its articulation to hare been erjnivalenl to thru of the 
th of the Zend, which was itself a substitute tor the Sanskrit i 
lie tii re nil semi vowels, as well as I w fore nasjls, arid is shown 
by Hum mil' to have linda soft pronunciation, approaching to 
a sibilant. This identification bus the more plausibility, as 
ihc cuneiform sign now in question sometimes stands tor a 
Sanskrit sibilant, ns: ihnh , in IhiUiya ibr thahatiyo, he says, 
S. 'sans or ’w, to sj«eak. The third in our series of cunei¬ 
form denial-signs, therefore, although a th, is not the th of the 
Sanskrit. K appears, indeed, that this Sanskrit dental artic¬ 
ulation was not expressed in the Persian cuneiform alphabet, 
unless it may have been represented by that dental-sign the 
exact value of which We have left uncertain. There sire ca¬ 
ses, however, where the cuneiform consonant-sign which wo 
suppose to have the value of the soft th of the Zend, stands 

for the th of the Sanskrit, as: ya TOa ( as, when, S. yatha, 
os. lint the Zend th, itself, was sometimes similarly employ¬ 
ed, for yalftd in the Zend, with its soft th, corresponds to 
the Sanskrit yatha, with hard /A. In certain other ibises 
thb sign stands for the Sanskrit t, where no law of euphony 
can he made to account for the substitution, and it must, 
therefore, be ascribed simply to die tendency of dentals to 
pass into sibilants. 

f i Wo come now to the fourth and fifth signs in this series. 
The fourth is the d of the Sanskrit and Zend, as: duhm 1- 
ush, a nominative singular from the groimd-fonn dakyu S. 
dvstjH and Z. daqyu u province, B sUinds also for the ' di 
oi the Sanskrit and Zend, as: hadnka, a subject, from boda 
S. hundha, binding; and vti. Z. idha ■ and die aspimtod 
sonant dental dh. as welt as -A and jh u f the guttural and 
palatal classes ot consonants, seem to have been uiirppre£eut- 
ed in mt cuneiform alpliabet; and therefore, so far as wo 
can judge, were unrecognized in the AciiEomenidan Persian 
language. This sign likewise takes the place of the l of 
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signs here considered, tlmt is, the one not appropriated to 
Comb [nation with the vowel i f mny T be seen to have a com¬ 
mon power, as ; djajmyd, lei it come, from the root jam, Z- 
jam otgmn$ to go ; and dvnj&ta, the root of which, jan f is 
equivalent lo Z. jun, substituted for zan t m the word jetfo, 
killed The lntter of these two signs, which is used only 
before i, might,, without doubt, he idem died, ml the main, 
with the j of the Zeni T as it has been already with the 
Sanskrit j, since the connection of the vowel i wilh it* articu¬ 
lation belonged to the peculiar euphony of the language of our 
inscriptions. But the requisite examples are not at command. 

There appear to be no signs of the Persian cuneiform al¬ 
phabet, which represent the ns pirated pd finds of the Snus- 
krit. This indicates a special affinity between the Language 
of our inscriptions and the Zend, for the latter did not recog¬ 
nize the aspirates of the palatal dm of Sanskrit consonants. 
Itt Tlic dental-sign*) namely, 



The first in this series is the t of the Sanskrit and Zend, 
tie [ paiiija. or in composition patt, over against, S prali and 
Z. pnitij id. j and leriimd, the race, (norm) Z- lawtrAmOj poster- 
ity T (horn.) But there is one root, T s/fi. to stand. S. $ihd 9 id., 
in which it takes the place of the Ih of tho Sanskrit; and it 
deserves to be mentioned that here, again, the language of otar 
inscriptions is proved to have been especially akin to the 
Zen.d; for tins same substitution of t for iho Sanskrit A f 
occurs in the corns ponding Zend root f sf& 

As among the guttural-signs of our cuneiform alphabet we 
have found one denoting k before «, so the class of cou.su- 
nant-sigus now before m includes one appropriated to repre¬ 
sent the unas pirated stird i in combi nation with ilia vowel n. 

The second in our denial-series is the sign of this peculiar 
articulation. That it denotes only a modiheatiou of t before 

fj is proved by the word IT! utttm, you, the nominative of 
the pronoun of tho second person, of which the genitive or 

dative is W 
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Our cuneiform g sometimes stands for the aspirated sonant 
guttural of the Sanskrit as; gmiMkA^ ears,, (aoc + ) from the -i 

root gush) S. ghush. whence c nines S. gh6*hu 7 sound, and 
there ss no evidence derivable from its alphabet p that the 
language of our inscriptions distinguished the Sanskrit ar- 
lifeoUtfen gtu 'Ftra Zend ward,' corresponding to the San¬ 
skrit ghdsha, is gaa$h*i T ear, also beginning with the uos$- 
pirwsd g; but this is a solitary example of g standing for 
Sanskrit gh f in the Zend. The Zend, having a gh of sis 
own, reverses the case by very frequently putting this in the 
place of the Sanskrit g. 

JL The poiatai+signz, namely, 

1. TV, 2 . -K, 3, K£, 

of which the first is a surd T and the two biter arc sonants, 

* The first of these signs denotes the f»h of the Sanskrit 
and Zend, as: fsha r and T S T and Z. Lsha, id*: and hhhh r any 
one, fnom.) S. fshi in ^ftft t '&oevcr } and Z. any cue, 

(nom*) But it is found only before the vowels a t a and j. 

There is no other sign, however, of the Persian cuneiform 1 

alphabet, which can be supposed to represent this palatal m 
articulated before u. It is indeed probable! that the language 
of our in script ions did not admit the combination of any 
palatal with that vowel, since no one of this class of its con¬ 
sonant-signs has been found before it. 

The lost two ol our palatal-signs dlifer from one another 
only with respect to the vowels wfih which they combine* 

This is shown by the orthography of the proper name 

tfroHKa, SLiliana, compared with that of the adjective 

um Wh i^ tfja, formed from it: and by the word drau '"I i. ana, f 

aliaT 1 (nom.) compared with another word ] le 

plotted, both being from the some root, dmj T zTdnti] S, 
dmh. How the articulation differed, accordingly as an i fol¬ 
lowed, m tiot T must be left unde term ined. But both these 
signs may h^ substantially identified as equivalent in power 
to the j of the Sanskrit, for we find the word avajata, put 
to death, from the root Jan, S. jan substituted for han, to 
kfil; and jtmhyi, a genitive singular from jita t life, 8. jaw, 
id. With thej of the Zend, also, the former of the two 
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umi army there, m said to have met Cambyses at AgbaLam 
m Syria.* 

But wc have a poajiive ground for reading, with an initial 
guttural, cJiudrn t and chudrd where the plural form is used 
tu signify a people. Far, in mi enumeration of the tributa¬ 
ries of Darius which has been found at Percepolia, ihe dm- 
drd t (or mudra,) are introduced between the Assyrians and 
Armenia, while the gene mi arrangement of names, there, 
is such that they must be looked tor northward of Assyria. 
There is, therefore, scarcely room to doubt that the Kurds 
are the people here spoken of. 

For these reasons, the alphabetical sign which has led us 
into this long digression, may be quite confidently classed as 
a gut in ml; and since of the two Creek forms of the name 
of the Kurds, Kv %&&and r^wam, the former, with an 
initial X, is said by Strabo to be the oldest, there seems tof 
be some reason for regarding this as a surd, rather than a 
sonant, lit articulation, however, was one peculiar to the 
Language of our inscriptions; for, being found only before u, 
it seams id have depended upon that vowel, while yet there 
is no iindication of its having been merely an euphonic sub¬ 
stitute for one of the other gutturals of the lauguage. 

Our fifth gu it u ral-sign re presents the ^ of the Sanskrit and 
Zend alphabets, as: d^arAdyom* I seized, from the root garb t 
\ Mb xS. gnbh and A. g*mv y f to seisEe. But its use was re- 
stricted, like liiut of the corresponding surd ; for we find it 
Only before the vowels a f & and t, while before u it has in 
substitute, denoting some unknown modification of its power. 

The last in oisr series of cuneiform giilturnhsigria is this 
substitute for the preceding, denoting g before in Its pecu¬ 
liarity is proved by the proper name ush, (110m,) 

Murgian&t of which the locative singular, fnarKIT miw ( 
presents the ordinary g w 


* Tliri pa^.'U't'w rrf Hcr-rxiortH which hu-m he«fi wfjrrtd may be fcmtul 
m Bixjk ln_ and S1-S4* of Suets'* edition. Th* 

AirliBLtJiu in SjTb T.H protxitjtj iipL-.il *nnn- declivity of Mt. C*nnd. See 
MiisiruTt i ttiqprppkif d imivhtn «. A^prr, n J_ p. %*,% 

j Acro^iiiif tn UiimuufV n,-w r Z_ * r ^ <h™^i the artiotln- 

lirirt) A iiEEl^uluEctl hk, r r>io nfilium-v tffiiwJmt Sbnii ol ihv fwt y.rlfrA » 
prJ* ur ^tuA, in vhuth Oh- R^pinra* aIur? m fmarTinL 
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ses there was a brother named Bnrdiya (Srnerdi*), a brother 
of CRiubyses by the w father and the same mother. 
Afterwards, Cambyses [Hit to death that Smerdis. , . + , . 

, . . . Aftmrard3 r Chrti byses proceeded to A/udm, (or, ncct^r- 
ding to Lassen's readings Chudra „ that is, Ktiniision.).... 

Says Darius the king; Afterwards, there arose a certain 
man, a Magi an, named Ganmita; . , . * he deceived the 
State, saying; I am Smerdis, the sort of Cy rw f the brother 
of CrxTIlbyse?^ T ^, 

iVow It is true that Herodotus does ascribe the usurpation 
of the feigned Smcrdis, partly; to the absence of Cambyses s 
at the time, m Egypt; and this is certainly in favor of sup¬ 
posing Egypt to bis the country to which the inscription 
of lie hi st Cm informs tia that Camhyses went, after lire death 
of his retd brother Smgtdk. Out, on the other hand T it is 
equally certain that, according to Herodotus, Com by sea was 
already in Egypt, when he heard rhe rumor of his brother's 
usurpation, which led him to resolve upon pulling him to 
deem; and that he sent from Egypt the agent whom he cm* 
ployed to destroy him. It is evident that the country to 
which, in the inscription of Bchistdn, Cambyseg is said to 
have gone after the death of his brother, Can not be Egypt, 
consistently with the whole narrative of Herodotus, mi loss 
the inscription is supposed to refer lo a departure of the king 
to Egypt, after having once returned from thence, in the in¬ 
terval between his real brother's death and the usurpation of 
the feigned Smcrriis. Herodotus, however, gives us no inti¬ 
mation of this. 

In view, therefore, of all that the Greek historian s&ys of 
the events of Persian history here referred to, we are ne¬ 
cessitated id find some other country than Egypt, Tinder i 
the name which Rawlinsou reads mvdra in the passage of 
the inscription of fiehistuu which has been quoted \ and 
there ts nothing in the narrative of Herodotus against the 
supposition, that Kurd 1st an may have been the country in¬ 
tended. Indeed, Herodotus himself represents that Camby¬ 
tes was m ISyria, ** alter the death 

of his brother, before the feigned S merdis had completed his 
usurpation. A herald of the [ireiendar, who had be en des- 
palched to Egypt, to daim for him the homage of the Per- 
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The third sign her® given represents the kh of the Sans* 
^ krit and Zend alphabets; for it is evidently the aspirate of 

k t since it smnds for the Sanskrit ir according to a law, also 
Ln fbrc-e in the Zend, which required the aspiration of a surd 
gntlnrah when followed by a nasal, liquid, or sibilant, as; 
tsk Uhrutn kh in a 7 1 tiom, }u compound used as a proper name, of 
which the latter constituent may he derived from the root 4ak t 
S, ink, to s us in i q; tzhakhriyri, he would mnkc, from the root 
kur : and kh^hdyathiya, from the mot khxhi, S, ksk t. But 
it does pot always denote kh substituted for Sanskrit k by this 
euphonic law t since we find the same sign afro before vowels, 
ns ; hakhdnutnukhja^ an Achfiatnenido, (norm) and iiirm- 
khurld, f no its, plur.) the name of p Scythian tribe. Nor was 
the Law of euphony, just referred to f quite precise in its ope- 
ntiio!! r for W» find a Sanskrit k to have been aspirated in the 
language of our it!script]ops, aotnelicnes, even before the 
dental I, as: durukhiam, uot wall i nor truly) said, S + duruk* 
tqm f id +l unless the form of this word is to be explained us 
, indicative of a deficiency of disenrmnation between the a> 

ticnlalicMiB of k and kh. 

The fourth sign in this series denotes an JirEieidntion which 
was peculiar to the Aehitmenidan Persian. Then art only 
two known examples of it T of which the most decisive is given 
in a certain proper name, having this sign for ils initial loiter, 
w hich Lassen reads thudm, and suppose? to hove signified 
the Kurds, but Which HawLinsoti rends mudnl, as a name 
of the Egyptians 

For the identification of this rare sign as an tn r llaw r itil- 
son relics upon a statement of Stephen of Byzammm, that 
the Bh^nician appellation of Egypt was * while he 
maintaina that the nmue in question, in our in script ions,, 
must mean Egyptians, because the name of a country, which 
varies from it only in form, occurs in a passage of the ascrip¬ 
tion of Behistun, referring to the revolt of the feigned Smerdis 
under Cambyses, where he thinks it can only mean Egypt, as 
Herodotus says that the revolt of Smendis took piece while 
Cambyscs was in that country, The passage is ua follows ; 

dl Says Darius the king: Uambyses by name, a son of 
Cyrus^of our race, was king here of old.' Of that Careby- 

■ ILmrlbswn IHok* thU »,bftuM ha read 

1. fTp 



vowel-system, however, the A chapmen idan Persinu seems la 
have been iis frilly developed ds sillier of the other ln-ugira- 
For inrt**#, the substitution of the 00 totvowels y and 
r for i and «, before diRnmikr vowels, if a law of equally 
extensive application in them all. So T with respect to the 
blending into one long vowel f of two short a-somods coming 
together, which is rarely exemplified in the Zend, but is 
constant in the Sanskrit/the tagrage of our inscriptions fob 
lows Eh# example of the latter, If T as wc suppose t ilira lan¬ 
guage had the sounds of long i and long a, though without 
special ^gns to distinguish them, it probably resembled tliti 
Sanskrit farther, in forming out of two concurrent fs, or h's, 
the corresponding long snuntl* which also, opoised to the 
rule of the Zend. 

It should Ije ttdded hore t that vowels performed a less iin- 
portant pm, in either the Sanskrit, ortho Zend, than in the 
kiJ"Ltoge of our inwriptions, inasmuch as the latter rejected 
all terminal consonants, excepting two, ami of these one may 
not have been distinctly artimbted* 

We nuisi now proceed m identify the Conrcnant-signs of 
the Persian cuneiform alphabet, and it will b* convenient to 
consider thorn in several distinct classed as follows: 

1. Thn uultvral-itiipts. n timely, 

i. t=, 2 - <t. 3.«tt, i. i<-, s .<rr. t <=, 

uf which the first four are surds, and the last two, serum Is, 

The first of these signs represents the k of the Sanskrit 
and Zend, as: A'artHjM, made, dons, (newt. nem. sing.) S. kar- 
tait t and Z, Avreftm, id. But its use was restricled, for our 
cuneiform alphabet differed from that of the Sanskrit, or the 
Zend, in providing a special sign to denote the unnspiroted 
surd guttural k herons the vowel u. 

The second in th is series is the sign just nil tided to, a proof 

of the special appropriation of which Is found in d uita- 

raifl, I did, compared with f— artam, done, both of these 
words being derived from the same root, kar , 8. Am, tn 
make, to do. But what was the peculiar nth cola linn of k 
before ir, which required this orthographic distinction, is 
uncertain. 
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language of our tBserintioos invariably interposed u between 
an original semivowel of v and a preceding consonant, as: 
Aura* he, Z, fwa or rjtt, and 8, sir a, self, while the analogy 
of the Sanskrit and Zend leadens to regard the semivowel a, 
and not itv, as the representative of die original tt before a 
dissimilar vowel. 

0. The vowel n after & vowel, when, according to San¬ 
skrit or Zend analogy, it would have been fluid, was chang¬ 
ed. before it dissimilar vowel, into «», as : nwrguttva, in Mrir- 
iriiiuiL a word of -which the termination, mn-a, is equivalent 
to thul of the locative singular from a ground-form m u of 
the Zend, namely, &. 

3. Thu vowel u following a vowel, being a medial, was 
changed, before a dissimilar vowel, into the corresponding 
semivowel, ns : dah yd vtt, a nominative plural in a. S. os, 
Irotn (faAyu, a province, here amplified to dakyou] as the 
Sauskm ground-form dasyu, in the same ease, became dnsyo. 

Compared wiih ilia Sanskrit and Zend vowel-systems, 
tha! ol the language of our inscriptions shows us points oi’ 
coiiinst, as weii as of coincidence, A passing notice of the 
mutual relations of these several voweheystems may not he 
out of place, in this connection, although the subject will be 
farther developed, when wo have gone ihrough with the ex¬ 
amination of the signs of our cuneiform alphabet. 

It may. then, be affirmed that the vowel-system of the Achse- 
meiudan Persian was nf a more primitive type than either 
that oi the Zend, nr that of the Sansknt, even eoinpnntre it 
with the hitter as exhibited in the Vedas, where there np- 
penTV something of the tluctiunion of the period in Use h&- 
lory of a language which precedes the fixed determination 
*1 its laws. The higher antiquity of the vowel-system of 
thr: Achremcnidan Pereifln is proved, relatively to the Zend, 
by its retaining all the primitive vowel-sounds in their origin- 
al pnnty, whilein I ho Zeud an a of the Sanskrit frequently 
possed into e. The same thing is shown, with reference to 
tin- Sanskrit as well as the Zend, by the presence of true 
diphthongs nt iri'*^ langnujiEs, though less frequent in the hi- 
ler (him in the former r which were wonting in fhe language 

™ om i riser In soiijr iinporlctnt particulars q ( its 
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should be separated from a preceding consonant by the 
vowel L For this vowel was inserted between «n miginni 
y and a preceding consonant, as: mnriiyam, iruinkmrf (ace.) 
from mariiya, S. nutrty & 7 a man; unless the consonant pre¬ 
ceding was A, winch could anile with y without ihe inter- 
vention of a vowel, as: a/tyduri, from dAyd, of this, (fern.) 
S. asya*, perl lit from asyn, id. Wo find, however, another 
reading ibrthis word, namely; dAtydyd, which accords with 
the general rule. 

2. The vowel i after a vowel, when fund in the Sanskrit, 
or Zend, was changed, before a dissimilar vowel, into iy, as: 
iiuramazdmyn* to Onmizd, a word formed from nurnmnzdti 
by adding oi T equivalent to 3, and Z. f the sign of :ho dative 
case, and affixing au a to this termination, on account of the 
inadmissibility of final L If wo were to suppose the semi- 
vowel y to represent, here, the i of the inflection before ihe 
affixed a, there would be no apparent ground for the inser¬ 
tion of an i before it 

3. The vowel I after a vowel, being a media I , was changed, 
before a dissimilar vowel, into the corresponding semivowel 
as: kkstuiyn in khshiyatkkfa^ the king T (Isom ) formed from 
the mot kltshii io rule, S„ id., by adding the suffix a 3 
which converted the root to kkshM, according to Sanskrit 
analogy. 

The vowel it, before a dissimilar vowel, was subject to 
the same changes as I, in the several cases here enumerated 

I. Following a consonant, u before a dissimilar vowel was 
chottged into its semivowel, between which and any pre¬ 
ceding consonant an euphonic u was inserted, as: do h win- 
j Acred, in the province, a locative plural corresponding to 
the Sanskrit form in #u. 

Final «, like final i t seems not to have been admissible in 
the language of our inscriptions; so that whore the analogy 
of the Sanskrit p or Zend, would suggest its occurrence, an a 
was affixed* 

The u of tre, int such cases as shitva for the termination 
sii of the Sanskrit, is to be referred to euphony for a reason 
similar to that which we have assigned br considering as 
euphonic the i of iy before a dissimilar vowel; si nee the 

# TL* Hail tn the woid mma brnfilwuii*# m imjpiul * 
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□ short or it long a-sound comes before ^uot w, instead of b 
f distinct dimeter being employed, aa in the Sanskrit. and in 

the Zend fur 0+1 aud ei+ti t to denote the blending of one 
vowel with another, each vowel is repmsenied by itself, pre¬ 
cisely as in nil other oases where it occurs; for example, ini 
maiya t of me, to me, S. id*, and in AdAiVautej, at Baby¬ 
lon, a locative singular in aura, Z. eand S. d« t wc have the 
i signs of i and w, while the preceding medial short n is to be 

supplied ns usual; so, in the proper name ($hishpMsIm f Teis- 
pes, (iiorii . J and the word duhyuttsk, lh« province, (iiora.J the 
long a and the following i, and it, ait: denoted by their usual 
sign** Nor have we any ground for supposing dint the 
.Ach&memdun Persian language waa, with respect to tilts 
point, in advance of its orthography. But there is evidence 
to the contrary, which will be alluded to in another place. 

We will here state certain laws respecting the combination 
of t, and it, with a following dissimilar vowel, clearly discuv- 
w erable hi the language of mt inscriptions, which throw’ far¬ 

ther light upon its vowel-system. They am these: 

L The vowel i after a consonant, waa changed before a 
dissimilar vowel into the corresponding semivowel y, while 
between thus and the preceding consonant, if not an A, was 
insmed an i . m account of the repugnance of y to following 
any consonant except A, as: dpiyt^ even, $> npi. id,; and 
dm&hijfi. we werc r 5- Q$mahi f id. 

From this exam pie, and numerous others which might lie 
citedn it appears that the vowel i was inadmissible at the end 
ef a word; so dial where there would otherwise have been, 
according to the analogy of the Sanskrit t or Zend, tt final i 
# after a consonant an 0 was affixed. 

The i of iy substituted for i before a dissimilar voted, 
ailcra consonant, is to bo regarded as on euphonic ioser- 
tion^ because, while die prevailing usage of the Sanskrit 
and Zend locals ns to regard the semivowel y f and net *y t aa 
the repressmotive of the original t before the dissimilar vowel, 
there evidently wits, in the language of our inscriptions, 0 
principle of euphony which required that the semivowel y 


■ tkr Ulo middle ef Ecn-I vttd.« ti rwdi vluch asSrfrt Wf hlnadixi ^,.-1 \w r 
rn n dipklfcfliif. fr^Li.mfy fullfrirail cue tttwihrr crailc*ciH?. 
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menidan Persian atid the Sanskrit, that short a, medial and 
final, is implied in the sign of the preceding consonant„ and ia 3 

not expressed by any separate sign. Li follows, therefore, that 
long and short a-sound^ being medial ? or final* are always 
dial i i )g o ishah] e in opr in scri prions. Kor is the indiseriini nate 
use of a tangle sign, to denote both the lung and the short a- 
sound, tn be so understood as if there was no more definite ap¬ 
propriation of it, originally- For our fim vowel-sign is used 
wherever etymology mini res the long sound,* while a is 
denoted by it only at the beginning of words ; so that its 
proper sound was undoubtedly long, and we must suppose 
that, ns used foe a, it vrm diverted from its original appropri¬ 
ation r on account of the want of a distinct sign tor the short 
4 -snund, when initial. So, our second and third vowel-si^ns, 
being the only representatives of the t-scund md unsound, re¬ 
spectively. in the Persian cuneiform alphabet, probably de¬ 
noted originally i and u T rather than i and u T although they 
are used indiscriminately for either the short, or the long 
sound of those irowekf 

It does not appear that i and u were in any wny distinguish¬ 
ed, in the orthography of our inscriptions, from the correspond- 
mg short vowels. Lassen has, indeed, suggested that final 
iya and uva may have been, sometimes* used to signify lonrt 
i and long A ; and Boltzmann lakes the same view/ But 
this suggestion was made in order to account for those ter¬ 
minations, in certain cases where the Sanskrit, or Zend, has 
short i t or w. the original short vowel being supposed to have 
been lengthened alter the analogy of final 6 in the A chav 
meliidan Persian t substituted, as it sometimes is, for a in the 
kindred languages. Final \ya and um, however, corres¬ 
ponding to i and u in the Sanskrit and Zend, may always 1 

be explained on the general principle, present I y to bo illus¬ 
trated, that the language of nur inscriptions admitted no fiiml 
vowel-smiuds except those of a and L 

There are no proper diphthongs belonging to the Persian 
cuneiform alphabet; for wherever, in ourinseriptions, either 


* rh® lenniniliuii W*t, jo Un> fitmafOM iuu»J uf Uk iHHutiv* Mitm! 
™« «i-WTTJptlfrO. »rttw lampUil^ Ll«H h t» CXHtitinnfo U^ rtWr* 

f l-^lkwniE tia tvtfaagrwjlhY of oar hmip^ in mllwori* <™tpd from 
f “ * Wb k*w wsU abon. uul i i&d hi 

IfTT lMri.Il ItfUfl MkI til* ikn Nlimtl uf th*4r£ ftkwvtA. 
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\Yc begin with (be Vowel-signs, of which there are three 
in the Persian cuneiform alphabet, namely, 

i. frf,2, ff f ,a <Tr. 

The first of fbcsc signs denotes the primitive a-soimd 
of the Sanskrit and Zend ; but without regard to quantity, for 
while* ns a final and as n medial, it always represents the long 
a-soiitrefas: hrdid t a brother* [nom.) S. (thrdidixnd Z r braid * 
id., yet h as an initial, it generally represents short a. ast 
ifobhwbiMki with horsemen, from &*bara, an adjective form¬ 
ed from dVifl, S. a'&ita and Z. a'spa, a horse* 

Our second vowd-srign denotes both the long and the short 
f-pmuid of the Sanskrit and Zend, For, as a medial, it x$ 
found to correspond to die long f of the Sanskrit, as: jivahtfd, 
of life, S, jivampt, id : while, both as an initial and as a medial, 
it elands lor the short i of shat language and She Zend, ay: idd f 
here, S* iA«and Z. id At i, id. ; and piid, the falher T (nani) S. 
pilA and Z. pita, id. To suppose a short vowel in the Persian 
of our inscriptions, in eases where the analogy of the kindred 
languages tvotild lead one to expect the long i-sound, with¬ 
out She appearance of any law requiring such abbreYiiilion r 
would be tabilrafy. Indeed, that supposition would lend to 
destroy the applicability of any evidence drawn from these 
language^ respecting the quantity expressed by our cunei¬ 
form vowel-sis; ns. 

Our third vowel-sign represents both the short and the 
Inns H-sonnd of iIjf! Sansknt nnd Zend. For the >1 1 > -rt « r 
we find it as an initial, in nl6 t also, V+rdic S. and Z. trio, id *} 
and as a medial, in drauga, lying, {nom. 1 from the root dntg f 
S.druh for dnigh, to pint against, and Z. r/n;/, used u& the 
name of evil spirits in the ZeodavesuL For the long fi, it 
appears as a medial, in hushiya, benevolent, 1 masc. nom. 
sing.) this word being made up of Au T well, S, *u, M E| and 
nMija. from mha, wikl h Z, u f m or usa, ond 5. va'stt, id. 

We have said, that the first of our cuneiform vowel-signs 
represents the long unsound alone, in the middle and at the end 
of words. This is connected with a principle of orthography,, 
in which there is a remarkable agreement between the Acba> 


♦Yhsa 1- thr farm drtk ZtuiJ ivmisniLttiv frnm m grwwtfbmg in dr, 
lbo 0 A 1 S roUnr. It-pji'i. fstit?nTftui\k. pi 17S r 
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ground for the identification of a lew of the* unknown signs 
Raring been previously established. In (he cure before us* 
there were no parallel texts to i] lust rate the cuneiform ; but 
a foundation for discovery was laid by CirGrefeud, in the con* 
jectural reading of the names of Daring and Xerxes* in cer¬ 
tain groups of signs. Yet there would have been no progress 
beyond conjecture, had not the Sanskrit and Zend languages 
been consulted; and it was certainly reasonable to expect 
light from these sources, since the Zend wm known as att 
ancient religious language of Persia, and the Sanskrit as very 
nearly akin to it. Words, therefore, which are cited as ex¬ 
amples of the value of n Persian cuneiform sigr^ should ho 
shown to have their equivalents; either radical alone, or gram¬ 
matical as well as radical, in one or the other! or in both of 
these languages.* 

Wo have been led to the following views of the alphabet¬ 
ical system of the Achremcnidan Persian, chiefly t by publi¬ 
cations of Professor Lassen of Bonn) Profe^or Burnonf of 
P&ris, md Major Raw! in son, British Resident at Baghdad ; 
yet hd authority has been implicitly followed, but we have 
rather aimed to make a critical digest of what is contained in 
the most important of the works relating to the subject, hith¬ 
erto published. It is needless to enumerate all these works* 
here, as a sketch of the progress of the study of the cuneiform 
character was given jn the last Number of this Journal, and 
aa Rawlinsoii's introduction to his Memoir on the inscription 
of Beh^iCm, which may be easily referred to, gives Lhe de¬ 
tails, But the following, not having been noticed in either 
place, may bore be mentioned, viz : Beiir^t zurFrkBning 
rfer Persian K*iHn$thriffen f ron Adolph Hokzmtmn* 
Erstcs Ilefh Curlsrube: 1S-15 ; Di* Gnforhrijt d& Dari- 

=w NafmeM Rustam, orlmtirri von Dr. Ford, Uitzig. 
Zurich: 1847; Die Pend when Kmtifmhriftm imi Ueber^ 
seUrntg und Ghssar, von Tkmder Bm/nj. Leipzig : 13-17 * 
and Opperps LauttysUm des Ailpvrsisrkm. The last named 
work we have not yet seeo ? hut suppose to have been pub¬ 
lished in IS47-S. r 


m tk y LL^ l ° ^ ^ 1 ™P B *W TTP shall fplj c1m% UtKKll ihil 

•mhoruy r.r l Wi^or Bnnmi vtae Comuumtmr* w l* FwiwViili Vtv 
on ths KrinI aljihfeUt, h bj hi tba 

a Out™.* mjiKting that m W to » 
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at Vin, in ancient Armenia; and in the vicinity of Sues; lo 
which are to be added two rases, known as the vase of 
Count Caylus and the vase of the Treasury of St. Murk s, 
which, are preserved at Paris and Venice ; a Babylonian cyl¬ 
inder iu the British Museum ; and a monument nearTerku, 
a chy lying north of the Caucasian moimtains. This last 
mentioned monument makes the exception lo the exclusive 
appropriation of the Persian cuneiform alphabet tp memorials 
of Persian kings* which has been already referred to ; tor it 
seems to be a monument of one of the Arsacides. But the 
inscription of Terfeu strangely intermingles different varieties 
of the cuneiform character, so that it can not properly be re¬ 
garded as a specimen of either. That all these monuments, 
excepting the last mentioned, belong lo Persian kings, has 
Iieen proved by the discovery of the name of some one of 
the A chapmen ides, or family of Cyms, on each of them. 

As 10 the method to be pursued in showing the value of 
the Persian cuneiform signs, it must be premised that, aU 
# though their identification depends, ultimately, upon the suc¬ 

cessful reading of the entire series of inscriptions presenting 
them, ou ihe supposition that they have been correctly val¬ 
ued, yeti since it is impracticable for us to exhibit here the 
evidence of their powers so Fully as to identify each one in 
every word where it occurs, we shall limit ourselves to one 
or two words as examples of the power of each* II is also 
to be observed that, in thus bringing forwaid words for the 
sake of single signs which they contain, we shall necessarily 
assume the value of some signs, before they have been ex¬ 
amined, trusting to evidence, afterwards to be given, that 
what we hare assumed is true. But as we ark mice, wc shall 
I* take constantly less for granted, before it is proved* 

Some explanation may be desirable, also, as to the use 
which wu shall make of Sanskrit and Zend words, by 
way of comparison. It is apparent that texts, in an un¬ 
known language and character, can be made out only by 
the aid of parallel texts which ore intelligible; or by means 
of words, taken from some language, or languages, known 
to be allied to that given in the yet undect^ered alpha¬ 
bet, which are used as tests of the phonetic powers and 
grammatical forms to be ascertained,—some independent 

t»l* t. Vo* m ■er 
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wither of the others, had no name of distinction until more 
recently, when, from its position between the other two, 
and from its being found only nt Persepolis, it took the name 
of the Median. The propriety of this name, however, there 
are some grounds for questSoring. 

But several other varieties have now been recognized and 
named, A closer examination has shown the Babylonian 
cuneiform character of Peiscpolis to be a simplification of 
that which is seen on Babylonian cylinders mid bricks, rather 
than identical with it; and ills two kinds may be very well 
called, as they are, respectively, the Primitive mid the Achre- 
menidau Babylonian, the name of the latter being taken 
from the dynasty on whose monuments it is found- So, the 
ex tensive discoveries of the traveller Schulz at Vfin in ancient 
Armenia, followed by those of Ifottn and Lnyard at Khor- 
sabod and ■S’invriid, oh the site of ancient Nineveh, hnvc 
brought to light another variety requiring to be classed by 
itself, which, from its locality, and the traditionary con¬ 
nection of Van with Semiramis, has taken the appropriate 
name nf the Assyrian; and perhaps this,again, must be sub¬ 
divided. There has been also discovered by Lavnrd, in 
ancient Susiana, another variety' of the cuneiform character, 
which is called, with precision sufficient for the present, the 
Elymsttn, from the particular place where it was found. 

Yet the orientalists of Europe have not been disheartened 
by this extension of the field to be investigated. On the 
contrary, the study of the cuneiform character, having began 
with lhe Persian variety, on account of its being the simplest 
has embraced, more recently, the Median, the Babylonian’ 
and the Assyrian; aid the examination to which these have 
been subjected ia probably to lead, before long, to the deci¬ 
phering of them nil. 

Meanwhile, the Persian cuneiform alphabet has been al¬ 
ready deciphered; and we purpose now to communicate some 
of the residts obtained, especially with regard to the value of 

the individual signs. The monuments, on which this alpha- 
bet is luund, oust at or near PerscpgJis j on Mount (SelibW 
the Br^.u. s,* ot the 0reeks, in ancient Media; on 
Mount Elwcad, the O^irt^ of the Greeks, near flamadan; 
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It is generally known to scholars, that the deciphering of 
the cuneiform* or arrow-headed, character has long been a 

E mblem of great interest among the oriental \m of Europe, 
lutj while the investigation of this subject has been going on, 
the fidd of research has been editellnfly becoming more ex¬ 
tensive. When the study of the cuneiform character was be¬ 
gun, about fifty years ago, the inscriptions copied by Niebuhr 
at Persepolis t and published in his Reiszbesctir&lwTig't were 
the principal materials at tmmniand; and this continued to 
be the case until twelve years ago r when two inscriptions ex¬ 
isting near Hamad an were given to the world. But more 
recently, the number cif monuments in this character, which 
have been disco vered and made known, has greatly increased, 
while, at the same time, there has been a multiplication of 
the recognized varieties of it. It was early perceived that 
there are different species of this character, for die Perscpo- 
titan tablets, which Niebuhr copied, show it in three spec Id 
firms, side by side, and distinctive names for two of these 
were soon generally adopted* The resemblance of one of 
them to the character found on Babylonian cylinders and 
bricks, very naturally infixed to it the name of the Babylonian. 
Another, which until Later was seen only at Ftarapdb, re¬ 
ceived, from that dreumstance, the name of the Persian; 
and, us it bts been found, up to the present lime, only on 
iLionurnciiti of Persian sovereigns, excepting one anomalous 
case* this designation, also* commends itself as appropriate. 
The third form, though clearly seen to be different from 
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the time of the Janissaries, for the sake filching B°oney 

from the Christians. , 

(li.1 The Pashas, or Foreign It in (store, are here reierrea 
to, to each of whom are nimtudly sent, by the Forte, a cer¬ 
tain inituber of frit® kltartij-papers, or exemptions from thu 
capitation-tax, for distribution among those Christian subjects 
who may be in his employment. 

(7,) Vartabeds are often employed in the country to go 
among their own people and collect taxes, in sheep, calt e, 
and grain, for lire government; and this custom is here re- 

fciTtld to. n 

(8.) Tills ecclesiastic is a ttisdiop, and not property a Fn- 
triarch* though Hi shops. at the head of important dioceses, 
are often loosely called Patriarchs by the 'l utks. 

There will probably never be written again such & be rat, 
in Turkey. The whole policy of the present Turkish gov¬ 
ernment is to strip the Patriarchs of all civil powers, mid ot 
all opportunity to persecute, and to leave them only tin.: 
right to perform their ecclesiastical functions, nrooug those 
who choose to live under them, and to lock to them for spir¬ 
itual aid. 


BU 


NOTES* 

(1,) According to the present rules of exchange at Cour 
BtHntjn ople., twenty-three and a half piasters of the Grand 
Scignor make one Sjiariish dollar; and since forty pitfns 
make one piaster, and three aspers make ode para, it follows 
that 2,820 aspers are required ip make one Hpomsh dollar. 
The whole amount required to be paid into the royal treas¬ 
ury yearly, by tbe Patriarch, would al this rate be only about 
$25. But originalJy the exchange was quite different* 
The lime was when the Turkish piaster was equal in value 
to about one Spanish dollar, so that the annual tribute of the 
Patriarch was about 

(2*) The Armenian rules with regard to marriage are such, 
that even very distant relatives cjiuuot legally marry; and 
the law allows of divorce in no case whatever, nut even for 
adultery. These rules, however, are easily set aside* when 
n sufficient amount of money is paid to the cedesiusfics. 

It is worthy" of remark that u is bore dearly implied, ilm 
the Patriarch has power to atiihorixe the marriage of those 
who “according to their faith 11 are L4 wisuited for marriage. 11 
He does it for money, 

(3.) The persons, here particularly referred to* are Arme¬ 
nian converts to the Roman Catholic faith* who, at the time 
this document w n& written, were not recognized by the Porte, 
and were often the subjects of bit tor persecution* They 
now form an entirely separate body, having a Pntmrcb of 
tlieir own* who derives his appointment from the Porte. 

(4) The out-door dre£k of the subjects of Turkey was 
formerly regulated by law, and no Christian was emitted 
to ndopi the dress worn by the Turks, This clause in ihe 
berat gives authority to the Patriarch to dress his attendants 
in some respect? jib Turks, whenever he pleases, and no police 
officer was in that case permitted to molest them. 

{5.) The Patriarch h furnished with one or more armed 
policemen, or Kavnsscs, who always live at the patriarchate, 
aud accoiujfflny him when ho goes abroad. The meaning of 
this clause is that no Musulman should force himself upon 
the Patriarch as his Kavnss, w hich was often attempted in 


1 hc ‘ P ? na * t0 ialte Crom the projier Armenian 
C„ f5 nJ f ; /' them over into the hands of those tailed 

sfiall nae- r Md 11 ? F T r W^cts (of tlje Porta) 

shall n ot Wi molested, whenever „ £ foir ld „ tiressaTV > 

through apphejitiouin the Pmriim-h, to punish accorSS^ 

fahh rU 89 110SC i0i thcjr couimtixirtyj who profess anofher 

J^TTtJ* community falls under a hear? 

the villS o^eitS' ,tAvxt *f sha!l rint (he furniture of 
V[ llt s* ° r c ! ty 0l0aastB n^ nor shall they detain it for 
seeuntjr; and if, ot any time or in any manner any has thus 

X ■ ,0 '“ ta " s,oreJ '“• *■«V*ra! 

_ Jf''JY C ' sceoi ^ l!i e t0 (j^tr undent custom, ditrorcine a wife 
mtd the multiplying of wives ore pMeutariy ag£2£ 

n. h, no (oleaace is to be shown to oifewlora in this way 
but they arc to tie punished. Fl 

**" "* l ™ i “ i i"W *»'°"s»e 

In order that the l ortabeds who are appointed messengers 
to collect the stipulated imperial taxes, may make their jour- 
m.js hi safety, none of the civil officers in the way are io 

»!ih *** “" d ‘‘ri-Em 

The royal tax-gatherers, stationed at the gates, and land* 
mg places, shall not touch a shred, or serif, of ony of lh e 
pnnx-rty belonging to the church, claiming it as a mi. ‘ 

I&vr amis ol criti^ns (of Coi^stafitinople) oifatl not be tried 

Mufimrn^‘J mT’ ,0 [ n f ve courts of justice, in and 

wound the Metropolis,, that they may be under the motion 
of my powerful government, 1 

JSrT-TOW- dlt ‘ P ’ MM rjf Couitenti- 
noplc hcs'ile Wif and Vicar, shall have fifteen pmsous 

ex mpt from the capitation, and other taxes; and the law 
shall see Id their tights. 

-ind'cniiTitr | l< 'i’p h '! flf| ii* i above written orders 

^ d -i , I If ’ knowing my will id bo so, shall give 

all due honor and respect to my higj, and imperial signet” 


fat. i- Ji(h iif. 
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When the production® of the Patriarch's grounds, which 
arc his proper living, as wine, ofl, honey, and other such like 
things, ore carried to his house, no one of the imperial tax* 
gatherers, who arwatianed at the harbour, or at the gates of 
tiic city, shall interfere against their ancient rights 

If ever it becomes necessary that a Priest, or Yartabed, be 
seized on the part of justice, it shall be through the Patriarch 
alone. 

No one shall be forced to become a Musuiimui a gainst his 
own will. 

No one shall, ou any pretence, impose himself as an officer 
upon the said J’atriareh. without his consent - 1 *' 

As long as he (the Patriarch} pays the stipulated sum of 
One hundred and forty thousand asjsers into the imperial treas¬ 
ury, he is jiemuttcd to rule over his patriarchate, no one being 
allowed to hinder him. 

When the Yartabeds are appointed by the authority of the 
Patriarch os his messengers, to collect money from the peo¬ 
ple, none of the civil officers shell meddle with them on 
their way. 

If any one of those who have married contrary to (heir 
riles, or who preaches contrary to their system of faith, dies, 
neither the judge*, nor other officers, shall by force compel 
the Armenians to bury him. 

And as long a® the said ftitriarch shall net in accordance 
with this my imperial borat, his patriarchal office shall by 
no means be given to another, and no one shall interfere, and 
cause disturbance, contrary to my imperial order and die ac¬ 
customed rules, 

And the said I [oh mines, Patriarch,—whose end ho peace f— 
being esteemed like his equal ®/ 41 shall together with his 
agent at the Porte, and fifteen of his people besides, be 
exempt from the capitation, and every other lax, though 
legally due. 

* The Patriarch alone, and his agents, shall ettamiiH! arid 
settle the accounts of the Priests and Vnrtabcds who reside 
in the churches and monasteries of the Empire. 

With regard to the churches and monasteries which belong 
to the ancient Armenians, no Pasha. MtiLsellim, Judge, or 
other officer, shall have it in his power, by representing the 
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The common Priests ore not to marry' any one who, ac¬ 
cording to their faith, is unsnited for marriage, without per¬ 
mission from the Patriarch. ■= 1 And if any woman shall elope 
from her husband, or if any one wishes to'marry, or to divorce, 
a woman, no person shall interfere in the matter, but the 
Patriarch. 

It any one ot the Priests, Yuriabeds, or common people of 
the Armenian nation, dies, and, in accordance with their relig- 
ton, betjueatlis property to the poor of the Church, or to the 
Patriarch, die testimony of Armenians, (as well as others,) 
shall be received before the judge. 

Whoever of the Priests, or Bishops, is Jbtiud transgressing 
against his religion, let the Patriarch punish him according 
to law ; and let no one interfere when he (the PatriarchJ 
shaves otr his beard, and deprives him of his office os Priest, 
or Vortabed, and places another in liis room. 

According to all former custom, by tills my high befit, \A 
the said monk Hohannes,—whose end be peace !—Patriarch 
ot the Armenians, have control ov T er all vineyards, gardens, 
iarnw, pastures, fields, mills, holy fountains, places of pilgrim^ 
i^e, monasteries, houses, shops, fruit-trees and ether trees, 
and ail such like church property, which belongs to the 
churches under his jurisdiction, and Jet no one else interfere. 

Let no Priest, or V artnbed, acting under appointment of 
the Patriarch, contravene this imperial berit in regard to the 
exhibition of the accounts of the revenues of any of the 
churches, or monasteries, which are the perquisites of the Pa¬ 
triarchs office. 

Let none of the primates (nch men of the Armenians) 
presume to dictate that such a priest must be removed from 
office, or that such an one must be placed in such a church, 
or that such a man must be married contrary to the rules. 

If any jiensonu of the Armenian nation, who Jiavc neither 
church, nor monastery, going about the streets and speaking 
□gainst the doctrine of my true subjects the Armenians, 
shall corrupt the common people, let them be seized and 
pEim^hEfd hjr lhe?Fatrisirch j according to our imperial order * 1 
Whenever the l^trtarcb goes abroad, let nenc of the civil 
officers interfere with hh horses, his guard* or his attendants 
although they may have changed their dre5* + l |J 
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aa a favor, the high imperial berat. according to ancient 
rule. Wherefore, the records kept in the royal treasury 
being examined with regard to the present paid by Bishops, 
and the sum of one hundred thousand aspers * J haring been 
piid as a gift to the royal treasury for the Armenian pa¬ 
triarchate of Constantinople and the parts of European and 
Asiatic Turkey, and a yearly present of one hundred and 
forty thousand nspers haring been paid, I issued my high com¬ 
mand, by this written berat, that this said monk Hotumnes, 
—whose end be peace!—should bo substituted in the place 
of the aforesaid monk Due id j and 1 ordered that this impe¬ 
rial berat be given to him according to rule. And when 
the customary present of eight hundred and thirty aspere 
was given, for receiving a copy of this instrument, on die 
second day of Mtihmmm in the year of the Hegira 1216, 
I issued this imperial burnt, and commanded that diis monk 
Hebannes,—whose end bo peace!—should have the appoint¬ 
ment of all Priests and Bishops in Constantinople and the 
pula of European and Asiatic Turkey; and, he being Patri¬ 
arch, according to their ancient customs and canons, and 
the demands of their religion, dial all Bishops and Priests, 
throughout the bounds of his jurisdiction, and every man of 
llie (Armenian) community, whether great or smell, should 
recognize turn as Patriarch, and obey him in every dung 
which concerns bis spiritual authority, and should not deport 
from bis righteous decisions. 

Throughout the bounds of his jurisdiction, no one siialJ 
interfere- in such spiritual mat tore as (be appointing or remov¬ 
ing of Bishops, Vartabed* and Priests. Without his $eni, no 
bishopric etui be bestowed upon any one, through petitions 
presented to judges, and by their decisions alone. 

Every tiling pertaining to church property shall be in the 
hands of the Patriarch; and no civil officer shall interfere 
with the property of deceased Priests, Vartabeds, Bishops, or 
nuns, in possession of the Patriarch, or his agents. It is per¬ 
mitted, as of old, by the decision of the holy i'eiwa," os well 
as by my imperial orders, that all churches, monasteries, and 
places of pilgrimage, under liis jurisdiction, may freely exer- 
c 5 ie 1 .^ ,eir religious rites; and no civil officer, or other person, 
shall interpose any hindrance. 


* A 



TRANSLATION OF AN IMPERIAL BERAT 
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SULTAN SELIM HI. 


The Armenian subjects (of the Porte) dwelling in Con¬ 
stantinople and the neighboring cities, including the Yarta- 
beds,^ the Priests, the President of the Council called Ally 
Jemi'at, and the chiefs of the various trading corporations, 
in a petition presented to my Majesty, have made known 
that, in consequence of the monk Daniel, Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, having been chosen Katholicos of Echmiadzin, 
the monk David \m elected Patriarch of Constantinople. 
But, dissensions having sprung up among the Armenians, 
b€CflKis£ the greater port o1 the coniitmnily do not wish the 
monk David, and, on this account, neither the monk David 
nor a certain other monk desired bv some, Icing suitable 
persons for the patriarchal office in our Metropolis; therefore, 
it became necessary, according to ancient rule, to make 
choice ol another person. Wherefore, by mv liich fertuan, 
I gave orders that, excepting the monk David* and the other 
monk desired by certain pious persona, a worthy and suita¬ 
ble individual should be chosen, by unanimous consent ac¬ 
cording to their custom. 

Agreeably to my order, they all. having assembled together, 
madecboicecf the beloved of Ckriitiaiis, tfap monk Hofcamies, 
tho \ tear of the former Patriarch,—-whose end be peace !— 
on account of his being praise worthy, and of good character. 
This monk Hohanne$ r —whose end be peace!—Iwivirig been 
chosen by iticm, the same who has now the imperial beml 
in his hands,, and being appointed over the eh, they besought,. 
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mill, threw his body into the river* But another account i* 
as follows: 

Yezdejirdj when he tied from Mm f went to the Khakhan 
at Balkh, and, ho having already escaped across the JelhiEn, 
followed him, and went into Tnrlcistan. On reaching Sttghd, 
he met his envoy returning from TshUi, with an answer to 
his letter, in which the king of that country wrote ; il l know 
that the honor of kings and princes requires them to aid one 
another in time of need ; but, having inquired of the envoy 
whom you sent to me, respecting the nppearance t the religion* 
the rites, and the conduct of these Arabs, against whom you 
ask the aid of tny troop, I am convinced that they, by 
their religion, its ritos and its faith, will conquer the whole 
world, that no erne can stand before them, and that no ono 
can make them change their detenu i nation. The best plan 
for you* therefore* is to resort to stratagem and dissimula¬ 
tion, Use then these means, that they may not drive you 
from your kingdom, and in the end you will ha able to eacpd 
them." The Khikhan returned to his own country of Tur~ 
k is tan, and sent Yozdejird with his people to Ferghinah, 
where he took up has abode. 

As for Ahnef, he went back from Balkh to Merc Fr-Rud.and 
wrote to the KhoJifeh 'Omar an account of the conquest which 
he had made* stating also that he hod driven Yeadujird out of 
Khorasan. which gave the Khali fall,—on whom be peace f— 
much joy* and relief from the apprehension which he had Ml 
respecting him; and the KbaJrfch appointed Ahnef governor 
of that country* and commanded the troops of "Irak to march 
to Pars, 

Now two years of the khalifale of 'Aly,—on whom he 
the Divine complacence!—had passed. The people of Kho¬ 
ren had broken their compact, and sacrificed their lives; 
and Yezdejird, the last nf the Sasauide kings of Persia, left 
Fcrghkmh in Turkman* and coming again into Ithor&san in 
the hope of regaining his lost kingdom was killed. 

* (Tu l» ttmuauti*!} 
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ciiiac, I he circumstances were mad ts known to the Kh akhan 
and lie went out lo see the three dead brothers. At die siebi 
«! them, Ins heart burned, and he said to the Turks: " Tilts 
“ n dlsaftmus war; how many of our troops Jinvc been kil¬ 
led m it I Much w we are endeavoring to conquer this kiim- 

, m , r * oadujird, we meet with no success; and indeed 
what have we hi common with him ?« So, ooUectitw his 
troops together, he crossed, the rive/, and went a wav to Tur- 
kistan, hy the way of liiikh. 3 

\ ezdejird, seeing that the Khikhfia was gone, left Deiri- 
Almef, and went towards Manr, for there he had placed 
all ins money and valuables, Ob arriving at Merv, how- 
Cier. ho imiud JJamh tbn Nu’min with the Muslim forces 
besieging it; so, taking his valuables ho set oJT for Ed kb 
ui the truck of the Khakhan. All the Persian chief nobles 
who were with him inquired among themselves what thev 
ft?. Sjfe *!gJi tnnu “ i a imm Yezdejird that ho was going ii 
jo i the Khakhan, and accompany him into Turkislin, they 
told him that, u he really was going among the Turks, thev 
would not go with him. « For,' 1 stud they*them is norelui 

>2ll a T° S th . m ‘ nor ““ “T confidence he 

plucLd m them. It you desire quarter,'” added the nobles, 

go to the Arabs, and nsk it of them, for they have driven 
JOU from your home. Give them the riches yon possess 
“ d w *' 1 7°“ “> vour home mOnV^SSTto 

Sf* Bat ^ eadejird would not consent to thS, and replied - 
( “II not endure to see another king filling my place f ’ At 

um wW F h e * Cb r i,neji I " N ° r Ca, ‘ pcrmjt 25 riches and treas¬ 
ure which our fomiathera occmnulated with so great tnins ami 
the valuable jewels of the Persian kings, o v m 

3£bi£LJ fcf * r d ** 

w-ht h ' TT ’ nQd l 2' n? ’ l t0 A*i»f demanded quarter, 
,^ b , hmiJ “ <° 'lieni, each was allowed to ^ 

mo to his own heme. As for Yc^ej.rd, he, accompanied by 
} if r ir '.™! e Mrpmts, went away to the KhaJthan of t£4W 

' be tK ^T Wh,ch lie !hlts squired, among 
&££? 10 each “ mUcLas tb « *«• booty of 

thB,> tLe ***** Yeadojird, 

- lied, and they puretted huu, and having killed him m a 


stationing RahVa Ibn ‘Am*r with the troops from Kut'eh in 
Halkh, he wont and encamped again at Merv Er-Rud 
From thence he wrote, to the Kluilifeh, giving an account of 
the conquest of Khorosin and (he (light of Yeadejird to the 
Turk, border?. When the Khalifeh heard of this, lie ex¬ 
claimed : li Wlust shall we do! would that, instead of our 
milking this conquest, there had been a fire, or a sea, between 
it and us, that no one could have gained itI” *A£y,—on whom 
he peace!—having asked the Khalifeh: “0 ’Omar! why 
are you averse to tite conquest of KhorasanP* the latter re¬ 
plied: '‘Because its inhabitants have three several tunes 
broken their compact: much blood has already been shed, 
and many persons have died, and £ do not wish Muslims to 
die 1110(0.” The Khalileh, therefore, wrote to Ahnef; 11 You 
have gone for enough: do not cross the Jeihun, but remain 
in Khurasan; and endeavor not to change your mien, nor to 
adopt the Persian (bod and elegancies; continue in your own 
habits, that victory from God may be ever with you. If you 
do change your habits, God will reverse the conquering pow¬ 
er which He has given to you.” 

When Yezdojlrd crossed the Jeihun, he went to Sughtl, 
the king of which had assembled a numerous force, and invi¬ 
ted (tie people of Ferghanah to jutn him: which they having 
done, he crossed the Jeihun in company with Yezdejird, and 
came to Biilkh. Meanwhile, Habra lbn 'Amir left Unit place 
for Merv Er-Rad.aitfl Yeadejird, assembling die troops of the 
Khakhan of the Turks with these of Balkh and Talaristan, 
marched with fifty thousand mounted tnen against Ahnef, 
wheat that time had only twenty thousand men with him. 
The Khakltin’s soldiers came to Dein-Ahuef, where Ahnef 
then was, near to Merv Er-Hud, and there, morning and 
evening lor two months, fought with the Muslims. One 
night, die officer on guard among (he Turks was a person 
of a (riba related to the Khakhait. Ahnef learning tins 
went out, and fought with him in single combat, ami kitted 
him, the officer, however, not knowing with whom he fought. 
This person was one of three brothers, and one of the survi¬ 
ving two, hearing of his brother's death, came out against 
Ahnef. and was also killed. The third afterwords met with 
the same fate from the hand of Ahnef. When morning 


This is related concernino the reign and rale of Yezrfejird 
by learned men, and by the Persian historians, but the account 
at the author is differentj os follows: 

When Yezdejirtl come to Mere, the Khali felt ? Omur rent 
Aimer Ibn Kais, with twelve thousand of the troops of Kfi¬ 
fe h and Basrah, in pursuit of him, with orders in follow him 
wherever he might go, until he should bo driven from lire 
face of the earth, for the Khniitch was very fearful of him. 
Ahnef on his way to Klmriisan first reached Isfahan, and next, 
taking the route hy Tus to Kobtsttm, went near to Kami 
Thcu, by that mute entering Khurasan, became first to Herat, 
and took it by the sword. As Yezdejird wan at that time in 
Merv, Ahuef appointed a person named SabAr El-’Abd to be 
hen tenant of Herat, and continued on to Merv, There be¬ 
ing no one in command of NishubOr, that city was taken 
without fighting, Ahnef sent Melraf Ibn ’Abdallah with a 
large force m NnhftbCir and Harith fbn Hasan to Karakbs, and 
they took those two places without any resistance. He with 
his own men having advanced to Merry Yexdejtrd fled from 
it, and went to Merv Er-Kud. Ahnef encamped at Merv, and 
Yeztiejtiri sent envoys from Merv Er-RM to the Khakhikii 
of the Turks, the king of Slight!, and the king of Tshin, 
asking aid from them. 

Ahnef remaining in Merv, the Khalifeh sent from Ka- 
fell four Arab commanders to join him, one of whom 
was 'Alkameh Ibn Nasr El-Boory, another 'Abdallah Ibn 
Aba 'Oknil Eth-Thokafy, another Rabfa Ibu Amir Et- 
Temimy. and the fourth Ibn ’Amm Ohazal El-Hanmduty. 
lVIieti these persons reached Ahnef, he appointed Harith 
Ibu Nu’inan Rahily to he lieutenant of Merv' and wem for, 
word to Merv Er-Riid, Yezdejirtl now left this place, and 
going in haste to liilkh put himself into its fortress. As Merv 
Kr-Riid was the central point of Kbora&at), and because it 
was near to Merv. Herat and Njshibtkr, Ahnef remained there. 
His troops from Kiifeh lie sent on to Ra'lkfi, which iliev at 
first had to fight for, but eventually took peaceably. Yezde- 
jird escaped from them, and crossed the Jeihun,' and when 
Ahnef arrived at the gates of ftitfeh, he found that the Muslims 
hy.fl ulfttudy m k gn possession of tho piafe, Afmpf next sent 
troops agonist the city of Tukharislan, and captured it; then 
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Seven thousand Turk soldiers were sent to bis aid, and ns 
they encamped before the gates of Merv r Ye^dejird inquired 
of Mihii what they came for T and tecaired for reply that 
the Khakhin had sent them in hb assistance* Dmseipjentlyj 
Yezdcjird ordered Maim to prepare for battle. and the latter 
gave an answer ctf acquiescence, Night coming on, Mahii or¬ 
dered the Turk soldiers to enter the city, and. halting in fmtsi 
of tbe palace of the king, to wait there until ejay-tight* 
when, on the gates being opened, they could put him to death. 
But Yezdejirdt having been apprised of th% commanded 
his doves to lower him down from behind the palace- 
walls, with cords, and. this being done, proceeded a short dis¬ 
tance in the dark: but being dressed in his gold-wrought 
suit and belt he became fatigued* and having chanced tp 
come to * mill he asked its keeper, if he had not a pine? where 
he might seek a little repose in sleep. The miller, without 
recognizing him. spread a small carpet for him, and the king 
laid down upon it. Being weary he soon fell asleep, and in 
the morning the miller, seeing the belt, with its gold r around 
his bock, from a desire to possess it, struck the sleeping king 
a blow with an aiPj which killed him. Then Caking off the 
belt he threw the body into the water. The same morning, 
Mahii entered the palace, bn^ not finding Yezdejird. was told 
that ho had escaped behind the place-waits. So ho pursued 
him, but bat all trace of him till be reached the mill, where 
he found the suit of clothes and belt. The miller he put 
to death. 

After ihU^ Mahu remained safe in Mere until the Kballfeh 
’Omar sent Ahnef with the troops of Kufeh and Basrah to 
Khurasan, who having conquered that country proceeded on, 
from city to city, to Mcrv* Mahu then fled, and crossed the 
jcihiiu to the Khakban, ai]d remained in Tnrkistaxi* Ahnef 
subdued the whole of Khnriban, and the Muslims spread 
themselves overall the territory of Mcrv and Balkh. as far 
as to the Jeibfm, Ho was better pleased with Merv bk-Eud 
and its vicinity than with any other country, so much so 
that he built a town there called Dem-Ahcicf, or in the Am¬ 
ine Kasr Ahnef, which is on the farther side of Merv I*r- 
RCsd; and there lie remained during the most of the time of 
the Kbaltfeh -Omar. 
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city to city, until lie reached Balkh ; that From this place the 
kins wrote to the Khakhan of the Turks, asking for succor 
from hint t that the king of Tshia sent troops to his assist* 
once: and that Yezdejird afterwards crossed the Jtuhun 
with the Khaklism, and. accompanied fay his immediate fam¬ 
ily and relatives, went to Korghanoh, where he took up his 
abode. As the days of the Khali fell 'Omar were ended, this 
must have occurred in the time of the Khalifeh 'Othmfln. 

But this account differs from that which is generally cred¬ 
ited. So 1 give, in addition to it, the account of the Persians 
themselves, as follows; 

In the ve&r flint Yezdejird wrote from Rei to Eli origan, 
the Muslims were carrying ort their wars. They look 
iVchawend, and the Khali fell gave them permission to go 
wherever they chose. Yezdejird now left Rei; but, not 
finding rest any where, he removed to Me nr, where was 
the fire-temple just mentioned, and being sale there he 
made that his residence. Prom thence ho wrote letters to 
every city of his kingdom. In the Persian historian* I 
read that, when Yezdejird went to Mcrv, there were four 
thousand men there, but no superior person among them, 
who could lead them to battle. They were all palnce-atten- 
dauts, such as laborers, slaves, grooms, waiters; in short, 
all the four thousand were the king’s own private seirauls! 
Hts wives, free women, and oilier females, his own people^ 
and the members of bis family, were of those who accompa¬ 
nied him thither from Medain, arid he had no means of sup¬ 
porting them. 

Now in Khorlsan there was a king named Mihd,to whom 
that province as far ns the JeihurTfjad been entrusted hv 
Yezdejird. Beyond that river, the whole country was held 
by flic Khakhuii or the Turks. When this Mahu heard that 
Y^ezdejnd had left Med sin, lie became the s&n-in-iaw of Uic 
Kta afchari. and united his own country with his; and the two 
made a com (act between themselves (hat, should either ho 
iu need, the other would go to his assistances with whatever 
the needy party might require, Yezdejird ordered this per¬ 
son IQ act in concert with him, and to enter hts service : 
but, instead ol obeying him, lie sent to the Khakhan for 
troops, with a view to making war upon his own king. 
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prato&gcd to tbs end: to which Muhammedreplied; Their 
years may be a hundred But my ancestor asked for more. 
Let them he a hundred and ten, eontifiuod the prophet. My 
ancestor, however, asked for stilt more, and Muhammed was 
just going to say: I*ei them he a hundred and twenty, when 
you awoke me; had you not called pie, 1 should hare ascer¬ 
tained how tons li hr kingdom is to last,” 

Yezdejird entered Kei, where was one of the chief no¬ 
bles named Bazinjnder, who received him, and pnt him into 
a house; and Yestdejird having asked him whether he in¬ 
tended to put him to death, he answered in the negative* 
but added: * l IVe bare deprived you of the government* and 
yon can never Iiave it again ; write, therefore, for me a doc¬ 
ument staring that you give Rei to me and to my children, 
so dial hereafter, should anyone become king, 1 may say 
that Yezdojird gave the command of this place to me. tJ 
Vestdejird having given this document to the person who 
asked for it, he was restored to liberty* and was still in Ret H 
when iSehawend was taken. From Rei, Yezdejird went to 
Isfahan ; but, dot feeling disposed to remain there, he went to 
Kerman; and this country not pleasing him any better, he 
left it for Khorasam Thence he next proceeded to N&hahur 
and Grom thence to Mere, From this latter place he addressed 
Letters to all the different cities which had not accepted islam- 
ism. Jn Khurasan, Fam p and Isfahan., all die Persians gave 
ait honorable reception to these le Here, and cop tinned to regard 
Yezdejird as their king. Fading himself safe in Mery ho re¬ 
mained there, and issued his orders. About two pamsangs 
from this place he erected s fire-temple, and he was yet there 
when it was completed- 

The author {tk-Tnbary) says, that this statement was not 
drawn from the Persian historians, and 1* have read in other 
wprks that T when Yezdejiid had spent one year at Mere, be 
was pnt to death in a mill- The author adds, that Yezdejird 
left Mere for Mere Exiled, and wandered over the whole of 
Khorasaia; and that the KhaUfeh sent Ahnef Ibn Kms tp 
take hi cm who followed him into KhorasAn, and thence, from 
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ill those words: And ho slid: Blow ye until it sots it (die 
iron) on fire: and ho said also t Bring me molten brass, to pour 
upon it/-* He £y?ked the man of what color the wall was, 
whether it was white, or black. In the company there hap¬ 
pened to be a person who wore a white tunic from Yemen 
El-Ajjeh* with black rings in it. like those of a small shirt 
of mail. “The color of the wall/’ continued the speaker, 
w resembles that of this tonic/ 1 and 'Abd Er-UaJi resin made 
him affirm the correctness of the statement. After this, 
he asked Shahr-Zad what was the value of the ruby, to 
which lie replied that no one knew us value, fl Bui, added 
be s “ beside giving something to this man, 1 sent n present 
worth three thousand dirhems to that king j to some of the 
other kin^s also on the same route, presents of the value of 
three thousand dirhems; and to o there, presents worth two 
thousand dirhems/* Sferthr-Zad pulled the ring oiT his fin¬ 
ger, and offered it as a present to Mbd Er-RalimaEi; bin he 
refused it, saying that it did not suit him, upon which 
3hahr~Zki said that, if he had been ona of the Persian 
kings, ha would have taken the ring from him by force. 
11 Prow/' ha added, “on account of your compact, and your 
fidelity in performing it, you will take all the world.” In 
this year* the 22d of the Hijrtah^ Abd EbMilik Ibn MerwSu, 
and Yezid Ibn Mu'awiyeh were bom. 

The death of Yezdejitd^ and the e&nquest d/ Khurasan* 

While Yeasdejird was in Hulwan. the Most High gave op¬ 
portunities and success to die Muslim arms, on hearing of 
which he fied thence with his personal attendants to ftei, be¬ 
ing convoyed in a pendant chair upon the backs of mules. 
He travelled one station each day, always deeping in his pen¬ 
dant chair. One day lie had reached a stream, when his atten¬ 
dants. wishing to water the mules, awoke him. Hu inquired 
why they had done so. “ For/' said he, u 1 was dreaming that 
one of my royal ancestors was engaged in a dispute with 
Muhammad, in the presence of the AlkJust. My ancestor 
said; U Muhammed! let the days of the reign of my sons be 
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One day 'AM Br-Rahman was seated with Shohr-Zad, 
conversing cm all sorts of subjects, when he perceived a ring 
upon his finger, the jewel of which was a red ruby, which in 
the day-time hunted like fire, and at night was brilliant like 
a Light- Abd Mr-Kuhnian asked him from what place the 
jewel came, and who brought it, Shajir-Zad pointed out 
one of his own men as the person who hod brought it from 
the wall ol V ij tij and Mnjftj. add mg; “There are many 
kings then-,a bouts, hut one in particular holds the kingdom 
of the wall, which lies between the mountains. To every 
king residing there I sent a present by the hand of lint mart 
and each one [trussed onward wliat was destined for the king 
of the wall, till it finally reached him. In return for the 
many articles which I sent him, 1 asked only one ruby. He 
it was, therefore, who sent this ring to rne.” Abd Er-ilafimin 
then inquired of that person how it was obtained, and from 
whom, to which the man replied: i: When T gare the pres¬ 
ents and the letter of Shahr-Zid to that king, he called his 
chief falconer, and ordered him to seek for him a jewel 
The riilconcr answered that his Majesty should be obeyed! 
Then, having starved for three days an eagle belonging to 
him, he took me, and the style, and a piece of spoiled meat, 
and went up into the imami tains near the wall, l-'rom tin* 
summit of one of these mountains 1 looked into a hollow 
which was wide, (leap, and flirty, and so perfectly dark that 
I thought I bad never seen such :i spot. The falconr-r ihen 
said t« me: I will throw this meat into the ravine, and let 
the eagle fly after it; if he readies it before it fulls, nothing 
will be attached to it; but if it falls on the ground, and he 
picks it up, I shall be sure to find something adhering to it. 
So, throwing the meat, he let fly the eagle after it; the meat 
fell to the ground, and the bird picked it up, and returned, and 
perched upon the hand oj the falconer. This ruby was found 
adhering to die meat, and the man having handed it to me, 

I kept it. 1 ’ Abd Ej-Rahman,—on whom be peace 1—having 
directed him to describe the appearance of that wall, he said: 

14 It is built ol stone, iron mid brass, and roaches from the 
summit of one mountain, down its side, up to the summit 
of another.” ‘Abd Er-Rahman said: i! You Live, then, really 
beheld the wall which die Almighty mentions in the Kurin, 
von. r. ». lv. 64 
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replied that it we not then the pmjier time “ For/ 1 Said he, 
+l we have agreed net to let the infidels attack the Muslims,* 1 
To this ’AM Ep-Rahmtn answered: " f cannot be quiet 
till I have passed to the other side of the Derbendsf 1 but 
Sluihr-Xdid told him: ** When you gn there, you will find 
many places belonging lo the kings of the Allens and the 
Ms p called Balenjer- Beyond this is the wall, nr burr hr, 
of Yajuj and which was built by Dhiid-knrmiin.’ 1 * 

’Abd Er-Rethman replied : il I will not go so far as that; yet, 
were I not afraid lo displease my Prince, I would proceed even 
to Ynjfij and Hajuj/’ Then, assembling his troops he entered 
the fkrrbends, and [iroceeded on inwards the Bdletijcr, and 
haring made Muslims of die inhabitiuits of nil the towns 
within the distance of a hundred jrnmmm gs, he returned to the 
Derbends, where he remained from the Time of the Khalifeh 
TJrnar Ibn El-Khuttab until that of Tfthmiin*—on whom be 
peace!—when he died. 

Now, after the subjection of all these towns to islamibiu, 
one of the brave men who had been in the holy wars, went 
to the Khali full, and was inquired of by him how he passed 
the DerbcnrJs, and how the war had been carried on in the 
towns of the infidels. The limn answered the Pnuee of 
the believers as follows: u When the infidels saw us, they 
said to themselves: We have never seen any soldiers like 
these, and they asked us: Are you angels, or are you £“ns 
of Adam; to which we replied that we were sons of Adam, 
but that the angels of heaven wore on our side, and that, 
whenever any one made war upon tis, they came to our aid. 
On this account, thereto™, they did not attack ns. It became 
also a saying among them, that no one could kill any of m t 
because the angels were with us. So wo went forward 
among these towns, when one of the inhabitants said lo (he 
others: Let ns see whether these people die, or not; and tak¬ 
ing has bow and arrow he stood behind a tree, and having shot 
at us killed one of our number, from which they knew that 
we wore mortal. They then commenced making war upon 
us, and wo turning back came once more to the Derheiids. 1 * 
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an officer superior in rank to me T with whom 1 will consul 
to see whether or not he consents to this," He then ssoi 
Shahr-Zad wilfe his own men to Sajtikeh, who said he wmld 
send a ittessa^c to tilt? Khali leh before replying, which he hav¬ 
ing done, the Kbalifeh signified his assent to the condition. 
Accordingly, these find no capitation-tax to pay, but, instead 
of lhat T guarded the Ikrbeuds T and kept the in fide Es from mo¬ 
lesting the Muslims; and they were always at war with them. 

The same mage is arid observed in UaWaM*]-IVahr t I he 
cities of which pay noil her capitation-lax, nor grcjimd-renh for 
the reason that the inhabitants wage war with the Turks day 
and night, and prevent their falling upon the Muslims, 

After this, Bekr, Sarrakeh and yabib met there* and 
made peace with the people of all the Derbends t on condition 
that the Muslims should be free from molestation in that quar¬ 
ter, and should nut be obliged, themselves, to keep iron [is 
there. 

Sarcakeh sent all those about him to one and another 
of ihc pisscsi and the towns on the mountains of the posses. 
He sent Tickr to a town colled Kiikin, and Habib to another 
named Tcfli*; Sdixmi [bn Rabi’ab liahily he deputed to 
another (own, and Hadtufeh to another. In the motminins 
there were many towns which to this day are called Uerbends,* 
He took all the Derbends of Allan aiidifaziz.nlid the Muslims 
Were unmolested. Afterwards, be wrote on account of this 
to the Khalifeh, which rejoiced him very touch T for he had al¬ 
ways feared lest, should the R us and other infidels come a port 
the Mud inns suddenly, they might do them harm; but hear¬ 
ing of the amangeinent for their safety he was much pleased, 
and wrote to Sarrakeh a letter of thanks, 

Sarrakeh died at the Deri tends, and the news of his decease, 
having been sent to the Khalifeh, greatly distressed him- The 
Khalifeh wrote to 'Abd hV*Kul.mmi. and eon tided the Der- 
bends to him. Idling him that he must send good news of him¬ 
self, os his predecessor had done before him. So r Abd Er-Rah¬ 
man said to Rliiihr-Zad: u I must come to these Dcrbcnds, and 
make the inhabitants embrace idmirisin/* to which Sbihr-Zid 
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Then Bekr ni&de T?meh governor of alt Azarhijin, left 
Semmiik Ibu Himh with hb troops id tender him aid F and 
recommended Ufendiyar ID his ntune * and Inking his awn for¬ 
ces he himself marched towards the ffcrbcnds. Hu next 
wrote 10 the Khali fell. informing him that ha had given Azer- 
bijan in charge to ’Ismeh ; from which Omar understood that 
he had gone to the Derbends. and supposing that he would 
need reinforcement, he directed Sarrakiui Ibn Amro to take a 
few troops and proceed to the Derhomb of Hath, for the pur- 
pose of aiding him. * [ Take/' aaid he, ,: n number of brave 
fellows, such as 'Abdallah Ibn ILnbnth and IladJiifoh lbn Es- 
Siridy, mid depart.^ Surrikeh, having been appointed by the 
KhaLifeh to the command of the whole force p took hit de¬ 
parture with the troops of Bogmh. The Klialifoh also wrote 
in Habib lbn Must hitch, di reeling him La take the troops of 
Josair, and march to tlio aid of Befcr at the Derbends, which 
he did m Lho head of a large body of men. 

Now Sarrakeh went by one pass* and Habib by another, 
but hoih passes came out at Hoziz. fimritkeh sent ? Abd Er- 
Haliman ibn Ha hi-ah in advance, but the piss to which these 
twn wore to go was held hy a king, or prince, named Shiihr- 
ZM r whs, on the approach of ? Abd Er-Rahman, came to meet 
at«l make peace with him, on condition that he was not to 
piy the capitatfon-tox, For, 1 * said he, u l am between two 
enemies, the Rus* on the one hand, and the people of Haziz 
on the other., who arc foes to all the world, blit particularly to 
the Arabs. These alone are the occasion of all our fighting. 
So ihnn, instead of paying the capital ion-tax. we will march 
against them with our instruments of war and troop, keep the 
Derbends, and not permit these people to leave their seats. 
Rather than pay the lax. vva will anmmlly make war wish 
them/" To Shis offer 'Abd Er-Rahmin replied: ,u There is 
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HftEix T all which, some being nearihe sen 4 and others inland, 
bear (lie name of IJerbendi, nr pnsses^ In ihn Arabic, ft«&. 
gate, the plural of which \$abicah f is equivalent to this word 
derb&tfL There is a city on the seashore called Huziz, 
where merchants assemble to buy and sett their goods; and 
as at that place all the different passes meet, it is called Bab 
*t*abw6h y nr the gate of gates. Excel lent small carpets are 
made there. 

Tsmeh I bn Ferkndy was marching forward from one di¬ 
rection, and Bekr Ibn 'Abdallah fmm another, when the latter 
fell in with a prince of Aaerbrjau named Esfendiyor, who ap¬ 
proach in g him inquired whether he wished to take that posi¬ 
tion by force, or peaceably ; to which Belir having replied : 
u Peaceably/* this person said: 11 Then take mo prisoner: but, 
if you put me to death, the whole population of A&srbijan 
will avenge my blood upon yon, and continue ever afterwards 
in war against yon/* So Bekr forthwith apprehended him, 
and put him in confinement. 

Serum ik was sent by Ntrium to reader aid in Azerbijan, 
and there learned what Bekr had done lo Isfendiyar, and how 
he had taken possession of all the place* in the vicinity of 
that where this person was. Thus far Bekr had carried on 
no war in A Kerb! jin; but he wrote to the Khnlifch that he 
had pul hfendiyar in conltnemont, and had os yet waged no 
war in Azerbijin. and asked permission to march against the 
Derhonds and take them, 

Om of the dihkaris of Atterbijin was named: Hah ram Ibn 
Furakh-Zad; this person now assembled his (mops and 
marched against Bekr, lo offer him battle. Bekr, T Isineh and 
ScmmSk oil united, and made battle against Bali ram, and 
muted him, and took much booty. Upon this, Island iyar told 
Bekr that this was the last person remaining to oppose him r 
and that, be being sorely defeated, Azorbijin was now wow- 
“Go wherever yon choose/* said he, “there is no one to 
oppose you.” Bekr wrote to KhaliEch tin account of this 
Conquest, and sent hum rmr? fifth nf the booty. and at the 
same time asked leave to march against the Perbend^ which 
was granled 
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and not go to wttr dona; but, in case he should nevertheless 
dn so, Mutzabmi promised to Jolu the troops of Unrein and 
fight against him. On these terms, Sawtri consented to pe.ace, 
and went -with MnrzaMn to the city* where the latter caused 
criers to* proclaim that all persons who desired to become 
Muslims should bare the city; and that those who did not 
should pay the ground-rent. When Isfahid heard this* he 
gathered lib chief nobles around hinu among whom was one 
Fork h an, who was a man of distinct ion. Ferkhnn was 
called the Leshker-Eesh, or military commander, of Khor&siu, 
on account of his having conducted nn army from thence. h 
is said in the Persian historic that Ferkh&n boro the title of 
Shih of Gilfcn, because he was so addressed in writing, A 
custom lit accordance with this is observed nt the present day. 

All the military commanders gathered around Perklmn T and 
inquirer! of him what he wished them to do, upon which he 
said: “This Persian religion of ours hits become obsolete, 
and the new religion which has come among ns is in repute \ 
it is therefore better for us to make peace, and agree to jmy 
the capital mrM**." All agreeing with him. he then sent a 
person to Sawid* and mode peace, on condition that the whole 
of T&btiristan should annually pay die sum of five hundred 
thousand dirhems, and also that, should the Muslims need 
troops* none should be levied in that quarter. Satrid in ac¬ 
cepting these terms received from Ferkhin five hundred thmt- 
sand dirhems* mid remaining inXSurgmn wrote an account of 
the transaction to the Khnlibh* together with the news of 
the taking of Kurnish, which occurred A. If. 22* 

TAe conquest of Azerbtjan and the OtrLtiids of ffasdz. 

The IChnlifeh T Otnar wrote to Ntfciro to send Summit 
Ihn Hirilh to Azerbijan, hut he had already sent thither 
\I?meh Ibn Ferkady and Befcr Jhn Abdallah. The fire- 
temples of the Persians were there, hi the Pc hi cwy tongue 
fire is called azer, and for this reason the Persians gave die 
country that name. The great fire which they worshipped 
was there. From where the limits of Hamadan begin, to 
Zenjan and Axihemh and die last of the Derbends of Haziz 1 
the whole cmtntrj bears the name of Azeri an. Aft ts fart her 
eurcmity there are many roads which bad to the country of 


capimtion-tiA, The troops retEimed from Demit wen eh while 
the Persians who had lied passed Kiumsh, and wont 10 Dzim&* 
ghaii. Sivawesh having heeit killed in the tail tie, his dis- 
cnmfiled soldiers had no head or leader s so that those who 
Had come to his aid returned to (heir own homes. Those 
who belonged in Roi con tinned there still. 

jVr>w when iWaim and Mtidhir Ei-Ajely sent a fifth of 
the booty and news of ihe victory !□ the Khali Eeh Omar, 
the former reported that the Persians had assembled at 
Kuuiisk To this the KtvUifdi replied, that there was no 
one who could be left to command the troops in Rei, that 
therefore he must send his brother Saw id Ibn Mji k ran y against 
that place* white he lutuself remained in Rei ? and that, when 
the troops should Imvc token Kumish, be must follow after 
them, and continue to iln m, wherever they might go. 
Xn'aini, having read this communication, sent SawkJ with 
the fi>rces, and after him Semtnak Ibn Mekbrameh; he sent 
aim by another route. UlMi Ibn S hanky. On the arrival 
of Saw id V troops at Kurnisb, llie forces 6 hero dispersed, for 
there Inuring been no harvesting at that place they could not 
remain, Saw id reached Damcgh*n e and entered that city. 
All the troops there went to tiorgan and To burial in. Sa- 
wki again put his troops in motion, and proceeding towards 
Gurgeni fonghi at Basiam, a place connected with K Amish. 
There was a person in Gurgiin, of the race of the kings of 
Dailimi, of the Persian religion, whose name w as Murzabin; 
all Daghisiin and Gurgen were under him, fn TabaristAn 
there was another person, named Jsbhid* who, together wuh 
the former, held tho whole of that country. 

T/w amquest a/ Gttrgdn and Tabarislan, 

So (hen the king of Gurgan was named Mura-hAn, and 
wm of the Dai lanty race: and Isfaliki was king nf Taha- 
rtsfan. When Saw id with hi* troops marched towards 
G organ, and was within one day's journey of Mnrzahan, 
this person embraced Islam ism r and made peace with Saw id 
on condition that ihc ground -rent of Gurgiu should accrue 
for his benefit, and that every one who did not become a 
Mu*bin should pay a capstation-lax. He thought that, when 
news of this should reach Isfnhid. he also would make peace. 
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with Siyiwcsh. When Ntfaim wccjt wish hii iroope to Si- 
wah, ill order to be near to Rei, Zniu with all Jits family 
went out to meet him, Near to Rci there was a village 
named Knhad; it was there that he met Nii'nim* and asked 
for quarter and to be treated as a friend, which was granted, 
Zain informed Ntraim that then? were a great number of 
troops in Rei, whom ho non! d not possibly encounter except 
by stratagem 3 and when NiPalin inquired ns to the stratagem 
to be employed, he said: ^Givc me two thousand men, and* 
while y m aiiack them in front, I will enter the city in llieir 
rear, and as they on hearing of this will fall bock upon the city, 
do yon pnrauo t and cut them down.' Nu'ann gave him the 
t wo thousand men, and sent with him his own brother's son, 
Mundtik Ibn \4mru Ibu Mekhmmdn He gave to the for¬ 
mer die command of the troops, and directed the Isiler to 
obey him in nil thing*. Zain took the troops* marched 
against the city, surrounded it, and at night went in the di¬ 
rection of Khoresm The next day, the troops of Siyawrch 
come out of Rei on the side of Mukrnm and took their stand 
near ihe mountains, having them in ihe rear. Now that spot 
was the praying-ground of Rei. As soon as Zain heard that 
1 he fighting had begun, lie sent word to Mundhir, and then 
with his troops descended the mountain of Tabar, threw 
himself into the city, and put the inhabitants to the sword- 
When tidings of this reached tnyawesh, all his troops turned 
back to the city to [ noted their dwellings, and were killed 
in musses, Siyiwedfs tneti having thus deserted him, be also 
returned- NVnim pursued thomj 1 he Persians wore put to 
the sword both in from and on tho rear, arid when they 
entered the city blood flowed in the streets like water. A 
few only of the Persian troops survived, and these lied* The 
people of Rci gathered around Kuktis in Damcghon. 

When Nnbim entered the city, he ordered it to bo sacked. 
Zain and ah his family had quarter, and he was made gov¬ 
ern ur after its castle, however, bad been destroyed, nad was 
left in the condition in which it is to this day. 

There wi\s a chief in Demi wand named MerriBti^hih, 
who, when the fugitives reached him, knew lhat 1 he cause 
of the Persians was lost. So ho sent j^rsons to Nu aim at 
Rei, to ask quarter nnd treat for peace, agreeing to pay the 
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when they arrived* but was rejoiced Lo hear the news of 
l hr victory, and to see the booty* He inquired of the&o 
individuals their Dam^ p and they answering that they were 
called Scmmik, lie exclaimed: “0 God! elevate and 
strengthen iskmisin by them."* Nukiim in his Setter in¬ 
formed the KhatiEeh, that there were in Ret a great number 
of Soldi ere from Pars, under a descendant of Bahram-Tshu- 
piii| to which the Klinlil'eh replied by the messengers* that 
he mcLst name whomsoever he pleased to be governor of 
llamndnn p send Senmiak Ibn Hurkh with some thousands of 
men to Azorbijau, and go himself against Rci, and that he 
must uot suffer the Persians to collect any where* When 
the Khaljfdi's letter reached Na T aim, lie appointed Yesid Ibn 
Kaiis governor of Hamodan* sent Scnimak Ibn Harith with 
two thousand men to the aid of those in Azerbijau, while 
he wkh the remainder marched against Ron 

Hmnodiiii and Rei were both taken A. II. 22. 

T/w taking of Pet, 

When news reached Siyaweslt that the Arab forces were 
marching against him, he hi his turn wrote to the Persian 
princes, saying : ‘ The Arabs am coming upon me* and no 
one bus been able to w uh&Eand them* w hen ihey have deter¬ 
mined to march any where; and the king Yczdejird is far 
away. Should he come to Kei, you cannot retain the po¬ 
sition you occupy ; but T if you send troops to my aid, I 
will make myself a buckler to you, and Ml in votir defense* 
If you scud none, not only shall 1 lutve to but you also 
will lie destroyed.*" Most of them approved of his plan, and 
chose him their commander, and sent troops to his uid h An 
iiQiiumsg body of soldiers assembled* among whom was one 
of the most distinguished of the Peni&tos, and a dill kin of 
Eui, named Zaln. He was a cavalier of Fergbfaah and the 
chief noble of IteL and an enemy of StyaWsh, He was at 
Rci on account of its being the season fur sowing, as he be¬ 
longed to that city. His sons, who were extensive cultiva¬ 
tors in that port of tire country, were const ami y in dispute 
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the place of judge and magistrate, with a charge to divide 
among the believers the booty collected in the holy war*, so 
iliat the name of f Oiiiar might bo remembered among theca 
with pleasure. 

During this year, Hasan El*Basry was bom; ; Oinar Esh- 
Slnt'by went to Kiifeh; and the KholUeh 'Omar caused the 
Jews to bo removed from Kltaibar, and that place to bo appor¬ 
tioned among the Muslims. 

The taking of Hamad tin, 

tWaim went with a goodly number of soldiers to llama- 
dan, where there was a governor named Habesh-Shtim, who 
after having made jwacc with Hndhifeh broke it, and con¬ 
verting the city into a fortress assembled a large force within. 
When Nu’tiiin arrived, this governor asked aid from Azorbi- 
jin, aud was reinforced by u large body of troops, N'u’aim 
wrote to the Khalileh to inform him of this circumstance; 
aud he was troubled, and wrote to Hadhifeh, then in Ncha- 
wend. directing him to send to Nu’aim all the men he had 
with him, which lie did. 

Habesb-Shiim then, having been reinforced by many troops 
from Persia, marched out of the city to meet Nu f aim; and a 
battle ensued, in which the two armies so withstood one anoth¬ 
er that it was said to be a harder fought battle than oven Ihat 
of Nebs wend. It continued fur three days and three nighty 
after which Habesli-Shurn's soldiers gave way, aud the 
Persian army was defeated. Ku’aim took possession uf H i 
madia, and sent troops in pursuit of the fugitives, who ded 
inwards Rei, where a person was stationed by Yetsdejird with 
a largo force, who was a descendant of Bahrim-TsHupin 
rnmud Siyawesh l bn Bahrain Ibn Rah ram Tshbpin. The 
Muslims pursued tlte fugitives as far as Sawab and there stop¬ 
ped. This Sawah is three stations from Roj, and from 
Hamad an to Rei is a distance of sis stations, Nn'oim divi¬ 
ded the booty, and taking out the fifth pa n seal it t0 l!l(! 
Khalileh, with news of the victory, by three individuals 
who all bore the name ot Seuimak. namely, one .Seminik 
Ibn Mekhmmeh, another Somniak Ibn Hariih, and another 
Semmak Ibn ’Obeideh, The Khalifeh. was in great distress 
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lest the people discuss whether or nor 1 hare done well." 
Now Mughairah lbn Shu'beh was nt Mcdineh, and knew, 
when the Khalifeli was in prime with Jehir, that it was to 
appoint him governor of some place, though he could not 
let l what one. lebir, having returned to his own dwelling, 
said nothing about what bad occurred to any one except his 
wife, and charging her with sec rosy directed her to prepare 
for the journey, Mnghamrh now w ent home, and told his 
wife to take a little travelling bread, and go to Jebif'fc dwelling* 
and ask his wife where her husband was going- l f Fa wife did 
accordingly; tuid entering the house gave her bread toJebir’s 
wife, saying : "Here is some bread for four husband's jour¬ 
ney; where is he going:" Jebirswife replied: "To be 
governor of Kiifeh, but do net tell any pud of it" The wo* 
nmu (hen returned home, and told the news to her husband, , 
who worst forthwith to the Khalifeh, and exclaimed : iL May 
God grant his blessing, O Prince of the believers! whom 
have yon appointed to be governor over the Muslima in such 
n place as KufehP : Whom do you suppose asked the 
KhaliMt. 14 Jebir Ihn Mu (Sam," answered Muglmimh, The 
KhaJiteh then inquired of him how he knew this. "For, 31 
said he 5 "l charged him to keep it secret, and not let it be 
known to any one/' Mugbmmh replied:Ha is not a man 
of confidence, 77 and the Khahfbh then told him ihat he did not 
know what to do with the people of Ketch, ns they vvonld 
complain nf whomsoever he might send there. Mugliairah 
remarked upon the character of the kihabitants of that city, 
that they required a governor over them who would punish ; 
on which the Khnlifefi said : w If it be as yon say, no one h 
so well lilted for the place os you," So he relieved Jebir of 
the charge, and sent Mughninth instead of him, and this per¬ 
son remained them unlit the Khalifeh's death, when he, 
together with Jarir lbn "Abdallah and Sa ? ad lbn iid 
Blh-Tliaknry T returned to Mediueh. This Jarir was also 
governor of Kiifeh for ouu year. These events occurred 
A. IL 2L 

The Khalifoh sent ’Abdallah lbn Mes'utly to Kiifeh to 
leach the Kurati and jurisprudence* He now gave him 
the charge of the treasury. To Gthmifi lbn Mekuefeh he 
gave the office of receiver of the ground-rents, and to Sharihah 
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lory; if you kill me. Ice Isfahan be yours, but if [ kill you, 
then left your timps become mine. , ’ 'Abdallah having ae¬ 
on pied this offer, they commenced lighting. Kskkkkuii 
struck 'Abdallah n blow with his lance, which passed, up lo 
its middle, over the hack of hk antagonist to the bow of his 
saddle touching the girth so as to cut it, nud on towards the 
horse's tail. ’Abdallah sprang to his feet, without however 
letting co his lidd of his bridle; then, again leaping upon 
the animal's back. he brandished his fauee and spear, mid 
charged upon Kideskan, who exclaimed: “ 1 see yon are in* 
ttacd a brave man, nntl [ will give you whatever you may 
ask.” ‘Abdallah replied: '■ Hue nine n Muslim, or pay the 
tribute-tax. 1 K kiosk an accepted the latter alternative, and 
they mode pence with each other, on the condition that who¬ 
ever chose to leave Isfahan should be at liberty to go wher¬ 
ever he pleased, without hindrance, ’Abdallah consented to 
this, so that peace was rronnlnded. 

When 'Abdallah led his troops, to Isfahan, Abu Musa EJ- 
’Asliiiry marched out of Basrah to join him, taking with him 
the forces of Nehiwend and Ah wax. He reached 'Abdal¬ 
lah ibit "Attib three days alter pence wns concluded, hm be¬ 
fore be had entered the city, so that, Abu Musa having joined 
him, they entered it together, lire whole city became trib¬ 
utary, and tho tax was collected from each inhabitant. Hut 
Abdallah having told the people that they might go wher¬ 
ever they pleased, they availed themselves of the permission, 
and wont with their families to Kerman. 

'Abdallah now wrote to the Khatifah, diving him news of 
the victory; which caused him much pleasure, and he ap¬ 
points! Stub Ibn Akra’a governor of Isfahan, and commanded 
’Abdallah to march with Abu Mika El-’Ashky towards Ker¬ 
man, and to take with him Suited Ibn Ady, ' AfednlJah did 
accordingly. 

This tame year, the inhabitants nf Kufah complained 
against their governor 'Omar Ibn Yasir, and the Khulifeh 
said he knew not whut to do with them. “ J«'er, f; said he, if 
1 send them an eminent person like Su ad, they will find fault 
wnh him; and if J send one less cafRihlc, they will still Ire 
discontented/ 1 So, calling privately Jcbir Ibn Mut’am, he 
told him: “I appoint you to in* governor of Kufeh ; set off, 
but, till you reach llie- place. say notiung a boul H Lo miy emu, 
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lifeh made him lien tan am of Isfahan* for he was 1 & valiant 
and hrnvo man* The KlmUfeh also removed Abu Musa El- 
’ Ash ar y from Basrah, and directed him to take the troops of 
that pkee T and go to a AMulish Ibn 5 Allah at MtUmi; and 
he appointed ope ^imru Ibtt Sarah to be governor of Ba^mh. 
Three times did the Khatifeli remove Abu Musa from the 
government of Basrah, always giving it Imck to him after¬ 
ward^ and one of these limes was that just mentioned. I 1 lie 
Kfmlifeh wrote to Siiyed (bn Hanzalch to accompany 'Ab¬ 
dallah Ibn 'Allah to Isfahan, and then, sending ten thousand 
men under : Abdallah, directed that they should set off from 
KiicVh with as many more os he chose to collect. 

T Ahdallah Ibn "Atlab went from 'Irak to Nehawend, end 
thence to IslaMm where, preparing his forces for action, he 
gave to Warkfih Ibn Riyah tiie charge ot" the front, to 'Abd¬ 
allah Ibn Warkah El-Asdy that of the right wing, and to 
’Jsmeli Ibn 'AbdaibJi diet of the left. Half the distance be¬ 
tween Isfahan and .Vh attend made a march of seven days. 
Thereabouts woe ope of the Persian chief nobles, named 
KMeskan, who had a great number of troops with him, 
among whom were those who hud escaped from Nchawrpd, 
This person had appointed under hint one named ShaJirtaer, 
whom be had seta on in ndrance with a large force, Shahre- 
2 a r marc lied towards Nehawctnd, and encamped in one of lire 
villages connected with (sfahun H cidled Kustfrk esfo-Sheikh< 
and, ■ Abdallah Ibn f Atinb having gone out to meet him, the 
two armies attacked each other, and a great battle emoted, in 
tiie midst of which 'Abdallah singled out and attacked Shnhr- 
estar, and wjili a blow of his sword killed him* on which 
the Persians were routed, and many fell under the hands of 
the Muslims, The village at which this engagement took 
place had a dihkam named Mendivox, who made peace with 
'Abdullah, The latter took |>o&session of the village- Such 
was the beginning of tire rerfueiion of Isfahan. 

'Abdallah now mare lied on to the walk of Isfahan. K&- 
desk art, otr his part, prepared Ills forces, and marched out of 
the city: ond he was a very valiant man. When the two 
armies came opposite to each other, this person went in 
front of his troops, and utdracittg Abdallah said : “ Why 
should tile blood of 30 many be shed ? f have heard that you 
are a brave mm: come then, let m two %ht for the vie- 
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the flight of the blessed prophet, and a remarkably meek 
man, but who nevertheless, from his wnttl of knowledge of 
military allairs, was unequal to Ihe charge confided to him, 
It was therefore desirable that the Khalili'h should dismiss 
this person : so he appointed 'Ammary in his place. He also 
sent ‘Abdallah Ibn MosiYdy with ’Amman', to instruct the 
inhabitants of Kufelt, 'Irak and Sawad, in jurisprudence, and 
in the lows of the religion nf the glorious Kurati. The 
public, however, blamed the Khttiifeh for neglect, saying; 
11 You slight the companions of I he flight aud tha defenders 
of the prophet, who are the chief men of the Arabs, and 
have placed over Ihetit an improper person ; yon have even 
mode him their Imam, to lead them in prayer,” The Khalileh 
quoting, as applicable to this occasion, the following verse of 
the Koran: " And we were minded to be gracious unto them 
who were weakened in the land, and to make them imams, 
ns well as the heirs (of Pharaoh and Ins people],’’* gave 
'Ammiry a banner, and dismissed him. 

He bound upnlso four other banners, and sent them off by 
four other distinguished persons. One of them he pal into 
the hands of NVtitm ibn Mukriu, and told him to go directly 
to Hamad an. (i For.” said be, “ the romped made with Ha- 
dhifch hns been broken; attack them, 11 he added, ‘‘end if you 
are victorious, go by that route into Khoriisan after Vczdc- 
jitd,'" Nu'aun Ibn Mukriu did as he was directed, ntid put¬ 
ting his soldiers upon the march went as far as a place cal fed 
Kaukab, There he remained for the nieht. and in tho dark¬ 
ness robbers camr and stole away his horses, oh account of 
which his men gave to the place' the name of Knsr es-StSs. 
From thence they took Hamad an. 

Another banner was given hy ihe Kkalifch to 'Otbeli Ibn 
Fcrkady, and another to Bckr tbn ’Abdallah, both of whom 
be ordered to go to Azerbijou, the one to take the road tq the 
right by Mulwan, the other, the left-hand road by ■Mosul He 
also gave a banner to * Abdallah Ibn 'Ante, directing him to 
go to Isfahan. This last named person was one of the friends 
ot the prophet, oud one el the most eminent aiming his 
defenders, mid belonged to the tribe of Kliazmj. The kha- 
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When this con quest was completed f TTadhjfeb wailed far 
the K halt fob's orders. Now Ne ha wood waa a small place, 
* and could not contain all his soldiers; so he distributed them 
into two divisions, and sent all who were from Ra^nih Id Ne- 
Mwend r and those from KiUeh tu Dnnyawer. W henever 
these two p\ocm are men titled together, they ore designated 
by the name Malm in, nr the Two Moons, The Muslim troops 
haring then taken the Mihain, Yezdejitd tied from Rei to 
Khobuin; many people went also from the Malinin to Kho- 
ffoitt, On account of the number of troop in Basrah, Kfifohj 
Sawid and 'Irik did not yield a sufficiency of provisions for 
their support; the troop in Kufeb also were very numerous, 
Nehiwftnd and Dunyawcr wore therefore thrown open, and 
the Khaliteh ordered that the riches of Nehiwend should be 
transported to lii-smh and divert to its so] dec re, and that the 
riches of Dunyawer should be cl i™ tribiited among Lhe soldiers 
of Kufeh, m order thm all might be satisfied, 

TAe taking of li/a/uht. 

The Klmltfoh had given cnmniatul that the forces of ‘Erik 
should not advance beyond Hidwwfl, nor those of Kufeh 
beyond AJiwiz. Seeing now* however, that Yexdejird did 
not remain quiet* but every year assembled troop, and made 
war with the Muslims, he called together his people, and 
took counsel with them* All agreed that it was wrong to 
forbid tin? troop to proceed farther in their conquests, and 
that he might do well to send them on to Pars, Isfahan and 
Kerman, to lake these from Yczdejird, and make him despair 
of lhe possession of them, The Khalifeh consulted &]m 
with Hormuzim, as to the direction in which he should send 
his forces, whether to Isfahan, to Pare, or to Kerman, and 
was advised by him to send them to Isfahan, on account of 
iis being the .seal of the Persian kingdom. i; Of which,” said 
ho s “ it is hke the head, Firs being the body* mid Azerbjj&n 
and Rei the two feet; now T ir lie added* "'though bauds 
and feet be gone, the head remains, and the reins are sound ; 
but when lliu heed is eoue, all other prts am of no tise. 43 
HaniH^&n’* reply pleased ihc Khntifoh. Now, alter the 
taking of Nehawend, the Kbalifoh removed 'Abdallah Ibii 
'Abbas from Ehc command of Kufeb and ’Irak, and gave it to 
Ziyssd Ibn Hanzaleh, one of the ftiouds and companions of 
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Ibn Akra'flu, and a letter to the Khalifeh, giving an account 
of die victory* by one ZartC When ibis preen delivered 
the letter to the Khalifeh. he inquired after HuFman: Znrif 
replied : u May God gram you and him mercy I—lie has be¬ 
come a martyr/ 4 'Omat wept, and inquired who else were 
martyrs, to which the man replied by naming them one 
by one. and many of them weie personally known to the 
Khaldeh. He added that many others had fallen whose 
names ha did not know. The Khalifeh then said: u If I 
do not know them, God docs/ 4 quoting a verso of tile 
Ifuran,* The next day after tins, Saib Ibn Akra’a arrived, 
bringing a fifth of the booty, and the box of jewels, seeing 
which the Khmlifeh naked what it was, when tfaib gave 
him ait account of it, adding thru HadhUeh* with the eon- 
sent of ah die Muslims with him, hail sent it for him to 
do with ii as he chose. H If yon see proper/* he continued* 
11 keep it yourself, otherwise divide it among the believers/' 
J Omar answered: 11 You knew not whnt they are, neither do 1 
know. Now 1 wish yon not to remain here even over night, 
lint mi^G this very hour, take die things, and depart; they 
justly belong to those who slew she in fide] ? r and no one else 
has any right to them/ 1 So Siib immediately left Medinch, 
and returned to Hndhifeh, who sold all the jewels contained 
in ibe box to mere hauls, mid divided the proceeds among his 
troops giving to every horseman four thousand gold-pieces. 

It was now told HadhHch that the Persians who hnd es¬ 
caped were assembled near Ha randan, and he accordingly scut 
Kk'kitm against them* who soon dispersed them. In Hama- 
dan there is a fortress called Duny&wer, in which most of the 
Hamadanites had !aken refilge. Tbo commander of t h is for- 
tress came to Ka T kaa. and a^ked to bo sent to his superior, 
ami Ka ka o having sent him, Hadhifdt made peace with 
hirn, drawing up articles of agreement between diem. 

Thus Hammiau was gained peaceably, while NrMwend 
was taken hy the sword. Nehiwend was called Mah EE- 
Basnih. and Duny a wer> Mah iil-K fife K The c iiics of Basra h 
aod Euil-h are near to each oilier, so that om half of the Mus¬ 
lim army wm from the one, and the other from the other. 
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hut the Muslims, m the pursuit, killed each from five to ten 
of the Persians Fbuzan, having made his escape, fled 
towards Hamaddn. pursued by Ka'ka 'a, until lie reached a 
steep acclivity between Pfehaweud and Hflnmd&n* which he 
ascended, while Ka'kiut gained ha summit from another 
side, Ai iindms|hi ? some flying Persians gathered about Fb 
rosin on the hill, having with them a great many camels* 
Xa ket'a also camCi and lulled Fir ikon, and seised all the 
camds, which were laden with immense booty. Among 
other things were forty leads of honey* m the sight of which 
the Muslims cried out that Firikatfs army, clogged with its 
own honey, was detained till Uod + E host under Krkira came 
upon him, and kilted him; and this saying became proverbial 
among therm On the following day, they counted the dead, 
and found they had stain one hundred thou sand men ; never 
indeed liad there been so targe on assemblage of the Persians 
before, Hadhifuh directed all the booty to be taken to Snib 
[bn Aknfa, for* m before related, the Khahfeh had sent him 
to divide iL He took out one fifth of ii r and distributed the 
rest, each bowman roeeKving two thousand dirhems of silver, 
md each horseman twice that stim. 

Ohc da>% a person come from among the Persians w ho 
served in the temples of the fire-worshippers. Ho was 
mounted on an ass* and riding into the presence of the 
lihahfeh be said: " ^ pi ire me and another Persian whom l 
choose, and I will deliver up to you a treasure of the Kesra 
Yczdejird* which is under my charge.* 1 Hudhifeh consent-- 
ing* the old man brought to him a sealed box, saying: 
“When Yezdejird seat his coffers to Hei, be gave me this 
box in charge, telling mo it contained whet would bo use¬ 
ful to him in an hour of need," Hadhiti-h broke the seal of 
the box t and found it to be full of red, grecu + and white ru¬ 
bies of grant value: there were also several eliter kinds of 
jewels, whose price no one knew, fiadhifoti was astonished 
at the eight* nod mid the Arabs that the box of jewels had 
not been obtained by them in battle, nor by the sword r that 
they therefore liad no right to any share in it; and that he 
would, on this account, send it just as it wm to the Kha- 
lifeh 3 i« be put into the treasury of the Muslims. All presets 
approving of what he proposed, be sent die jewels by Saib 
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sonified to fly T not to go beyond Heat, The next tiny 
would bo Frisky, and NVmut addressing his forces said: 
w "rq-morrow, before the day reddens, let us be ready tor 
haute, 1 have been in many conflicts with our prophet, who 
always commenced battle after the Friday-prayej. 7 * So, in 
imitation of the prophet, the following day they said their 
Fridny-pmyer, cried the tefcMr, and pro pared their hanks to 
the right mi d left, and their center and wings; alter which 
Ntemin made thia prayer: 14 O Lord! give us this day the 
glory of ialmnism t rout the infidels, and grant me martyr¬ 
dom' 1 To his soldiers he said: w li seems to me that 1 
shall this day become a martyr; if it turns out so, let Hadhi- 
M\ be your commander, Should he become a martyr, then 
let Jarir ibn 'Abdallah succeed \ and should he also fall , let 
Kais Ibn Maksuh have the comimuiL” Now Mughnirah. 
who stood beside him as he said this, exclaimed in a tone of 
sorrows * l He has not remembered meP Then Nu'man, 
looking in Mug hai rotes face, added: 41 And in cose all [hr.se 
become martyrs, thou let Mughaircdi ILm Shu'belt be your 
commanderhe said further: 11 1 will cry the tekhir three 
times, md shake my standard three times, and then fall upon 
them, which yosi must do aisaP The soldiers did ns he had 
directed, and worn soon mingled with the Persians, A dust 
arose which prevented their seeing each oilier; the sound of 
swords and battle-axes was all that was heard; in one hour 
the Persians were routed. They saw the fortitude of the 
Arabs, and turned and tied, and the Muslims begun to kill 
them with their swords. When iNtemin beheld the rout 
of the Persians, he exclaimed: U Q Lord, f my prayer for 
victory bus laren accepted; accept also, I beseech rhee, 
those who fall in martyrdom.” With this prayer he ordered 
bis standard to be homo forward, and was about to follow it 
when an arrow struck him in the lower part of his bowels" 
■uid he became a martyr. He bad u brother named Shamil 
Ihn Mukry, to whom his body was immediatety carried, with 
the Ike covered over, and bis standard was delivered to 
Hadhifete Hadliifeh likewise made an onset, followed by 
the Muslims, and at an auspicious moment the Persians were 
routed and tied, the Muslims pursuing, who put a great num¬ 
ber of them to death. Those who escaped got into Ilesk, 


“0 ye people! 1 have not cfflne to fight with you; I am 
ao envoy, tuid was them ever before a person* having that 
character* treated in this manner? 1 am a]so a man of note 
among my own people* and superior to you." When the 
king heard these words interpreted to him* he said aloud : 
“ lie speaBs truly; yon have treated him uncivilly." Ho 
then bode Mughairah ho seated* and afterwards Fumaxi 
addressed him thus: “O Arab! you arc the very worst of 
your people* and I ought to order my archers to kill you 
forthwith, I liave as many archers In my army as you 
have troop in yours. But I do not wish your blood to be 
abed in my town; so T if you depart hence* it will be well 
with you. Otherwise* it will be the worse for you. Yet I 
know you will not leave so long as you line,” Hugbaarab 
replied by offering thanks to God* and pronouncing bene¬ 
dictions on our holy prophet, and said: u Ycsl wc have 
done as you say. We were mean and poor, but God*— 
whose majesty may it be glorified!—sent us a prophet from 
among ourselves, and showed us the true way* Our bad for¬ 
tune has left us 3 and gone to you- We come to give over 
our poverty to you, and so receive riches and spoil from yon, 
and so depart J* On finishing these words he turned abruptly 
away* and left Fink'an, who said to his people: " I wonder 
if you suppose that the Arabs will attempt to verify this 
mans words*” 

Mughairah having returned toftVman s the latter assembled 
his troops* and sought counsel, saying: « What shall we do ? 
To me it seems best to turn back with our troops* which 
wilt make them believe we have relented* so that they will 
pursue us* and wc can then attack them." Of this the whole 
army approved* and on the following day ftu’man led them 
one station backward, at the same time ordering his troops 
to leave behind them all such articles as they had little or no 
use for. The Persians thought from this that they had ded* 
and therefore marched out of Hesk* and pursued after them, 
ftu'miu retreated one station farther* and then stopped* from 
which die Persians fancying that ho had now taken up a 
position* in preparation for battle* themselves also chose a 
position; mid Ffrua&n getting his troop ready for the con¬ 
flict addressed them, directing them* in case he should be 
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but hi> dallies, and assumes the grandeur of a Khalifeh." On 
these words being uttered, Sa’nd turned his face away from 
the speaker, and cried out: “OGodl this imn has spoken 
falsely: deprive him, I pray thee, of his eyes, but not of his 
tongue, iliat it may bo ascertained who he is,” When Mu¬ 
hammad Ibti Musiimeh had finished his inquiries, and was 
about to depart, to go directly to Medinch, both the eyes of 
As&meh betaine blind, which being known to Mohammed 
Ibn Muslimeh assured him that Sa'ad's prayer had been an¬ 
swered. Sa’ad ojfered also a prayer for evil to befall Jarrah, 
who had gone to Med inch to complain against him. “ Q 
God!' said ho, “punish him with death “but Jet him not 
become a martyr in holy warfare.” Some days afterwards 
this person died by the sword, and his comrades were killed 
with stones, or by fire, or died some such death, all without 
being martyrs. When Miiharamed Ibn Muslimeh and Sa’ad 
reached Med inch, they made known what had happened to 
Jnrrah's company, and to Asamch, and the Khalifeh said: 
11 1 knew that they lied.” Upon this, Sa'nd exclaimed: “ O 
Prince of the believers! I was the first who shed the blood of 
the infidels: l am the person to whom, in the first holy war 
of the prophet,.—on whom be peoce!—he confided his fami¬ 
ly, saving: J intrust my family to you, O Sa’ad f who are 
father and mother to me \ and this he never mid to any other 
person.” Km tel us return to our narrative. 

Nu’man Ibn Mukry remained a long while before the gates 
of Noha wend : so Firuzan sent men to him, saying; “ Depute 
a person to come tome, with whom 1 may hold a conference.” 
Nu'raan sent to him Mnghuinth Ibn Shu'beh; on whoa en¬ 
trance into the town of Ilesk, Firfizaii assembled his council, 
arrayed hi i use if in a rich dress, wrought with gold, put a 
crown on his head, and seated himself nn a golden throne, 
while his people stood on either side of him, dressed in silk* 
with swords girded at their sides. Mughairah on being in¬ 
troduced cast his eyes upon the ground, without looking at 
any one. As he approached the throne of Firuzsn, the peo¬ 
ple pricked him with the ends of their swords, and told him 
to look up, that the king might see him; hut he did not 
obey, nor change the direction ot his eyes, and being still 
pressed so that he could endure it no longer, he cried dot: 
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of Ills movement* to the Khallteli* There ho remained two 
whole month* without hems allocked by ihe Persians, and 
without attacking them ; which was discouraging to the 
Muslims, and troubled the Khatifeh, because he daily ex- 
pealed some news of the operations of his army. 

In this slate of things* u man of the tribe of Asad, whose 
name was Jamili Ibn Sinon, came from K fifth* with three 
others, to complain to the Ehalifeh against Sa'nd, saying : 
11 He oppresses us at Kfifth, and 1ms violently deprived ns of 
what is ours* and his division of spoil among the Muslims 
has not been equitable.** "Omar’s mind urns much occupied 
with bis fumy, and he replied to the man and his companions: 
“You come at a time when my heart is much troubled; 
could you not Wait lill this is past ? It has been assured 
me that yon come only for revenge. True, I am in 
trouble, yet I will have your charges verified*" Now be 
had appointed Mi drammed Ibn Muslimeh El-Ansary to be 
superintendent of die receivers of the fisc, and whoever com¬ 
plained against one of them was sent to tins person, by whom 
the mailer was examined, and laid before the Khalifeh, who 
acted according to the circumstances. The Khalifeh, there¬ 
fore, sent these persons to Mohammed Ibn Muslimeh,at K fi¬ 
fth, for the purpose of having dicir charges against Sir ad in¬ 
vestigated. Sa : ad also was sent with them. and Muhammad 
led him from mosque to mosque, and from one place to an¬ 
other, inquiring into his conduct* in order to do justice. 
All those of whom .MLiI ki mined Ibu Mttslimeh made inqui¬ 
ries, replied that they had never seen any thing wrong in his 
conduct, and that no one could so well discharge the duties 
of his office as lie. The friends of JarraJi said nothing * bill 
one day Mohammed and 3a 7 ad carne to a mosque called ihfl 
mosque of the tribe of Kills, and ibis people were inquired 
nf s but they remained silent; on which Mu hammed Ihu Mus* 
Hmeh exclaimed; “O people! your silence leaves me m 
suspense: if you know aught of him, either good or evil, 
I pray you speak it oil U 9 When Mu hammed Ihu Mushraeh 
had slid this* the sheikh of the tribe* whose name was Asfi- 
meh, replied: “Since you ask it, I will speak plainly amj 
truly. He does nut deal with the peoph? justly, fend does not 
divide ilia booty fairly ; nor does he march to the holy war, 
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bled the troops of Mcdineh, and wrote to NVmin Ibn Mukry 
in Ahwaz t where he had been over since Sa’ad sent him 
thither from 'Irak, and in his letter directed him to go to 
Nell a wend with the army, “I have written also/- isaid he t 
* A to Abu Muta Bl* r Ashary, to give yon :is many soldiers m 
he can spare from Basrah and Ah wa%; the troops of Meilineh 
will likewise be amt 10 you; and I have made you com- 
tnamlur m chief over ail.” This letter he gave in charge 
to hia own son j Abdallah p whom he sent off wjih five thou¬ 
sand men from among the companions of the prophet's flight 
and h is defenders. He afeo sent Mogbairah, and BKb Ibta 
Akm’a, who was a freed man of the tribe of Tlpikifi and a 
good accountant to attend the army for the purpose of divid¬ 
ing the booty! i ei the event of success. 

Now these troops left Medineh, and ’Omar wrote to Abu 
Mftsa 10 reserve one company out of three of the troops of 
AhwAzand Baarah T and to give up the other two to Nn mau s 
which Mssmdbgly went from Basrah to Ahwiz* Abii MM 
bent him a thousand men, and now NVtnin prneoeded lu 
K filch, where ? Abdallah Ibn U hot fan gave him five t ho usand 
mona. All the friends of the prophet,--on whom he peace 
and benediction !■—all the chief men df the Arabs, and the 
bravest, such as H&dhifrh Ibti El-Ma’ny, Jarir Ibn Abdallah 
T Amru Ihn 3fa r dy-Kcrb, Talhah Jbn' KhaLid, and similar 
TO®% together with ’Abdallah Ihn Omar, joined him with 
five thousand. Now when NVman had already set off 
with his united forces he was joined by ten thousand 
men from Saw ad. from Hid wan, from among the Arabs 
and tributaries. On their arrival at Hidwan, seeing no 
bigr^s of the enemy p they passed behind ihui place, and 
came hm to Merj, and then to Tur The Persian troops 
were m Nehawend, when, hearing of the approach of the 
A nib lorces r they decided that a battle should take place 
there. One hundred thousand men w*ere assembled mid en¬ 
camped before the town of Hesk. Nu’miti bad his encamp* 
metsi twenty-five fwwnngs diatom from Nehawcnd, at Tur, 
and supposing the Persian forces to be marching again si him 
he wusajddonly informed of their being encamped at Hesk, 
ko he left J fir with thirty thousand am and proceeding to 
Aebowend pitched his tent before it, and wrote an account 
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troops in every city, Assemble your troops from Syria, 
Basrah, Yemen, and all other places; then go to Kiifeh, and 
collect your troops there also; remain yourself either at Me¬ 
dina, ICufelt, or Hnlwan, anti send your troops against the 
enemy. Be in the tear, that, if aid becomes needful, you may 
render it: or, if your army gains the victory, you will be near 
ut hand to hear of it- If the Muslims retreat, they will all 
gather around you, and when they see you, let the number 
of their enemies be what it may, your presence will make it 
seem small to them,’' ’Aly ibn Abu Talib also addressed 
the Khalifeh thus: ‘ 0 Prince of the believers! it is not 
well for you to go in person, if you should lead the troops 
of Syria away from there, the people of the Desert will eo 
and take possession of Syria; and should you leave Medi- 
neh, the Desert-Arabs will come and devastate this city: so 
your troubles would be multiplied. Were it not better for 
you to let the troops of Syria and Yemen remain where 
they are, and to send word to the army of Basrah, tliat, 
while erne third of it stays there to protect that place and 
Ahwaz, the remainder must march out to battler Appoint 
a courageous and manly person to be their commander, that 
they may fight effectively. Should these Persians hear of 
' your leaving this place, every man who has not already gone 
forth to battle, would then go, and every man who would 
not otherwise fight ut alt, seeing you, would behave himself 
with crediu for one would say re another: This is the 
Prince of the Arabs; let us therefore exert ourselves to get 
rid of linn, and then the Arabs can wot long resist us/' The 
Khali fell was surprised ut this opposition, and said: “ !j?i ns 
take the nbvice of 'Abbas Lbu 'Abd El-Muttalib; 'a blessing 
is on his counsel, and no one of die Koreish con give so good 
counsel as ha,” So they went to ’Abbas, and on their ask¬ 
ing Ilia opinion he said: ;1 It is best for you to remain where 
you are, amt to send your tr ips/' The Khalifeh consenting 
inquired who should be appointed to command the army : 
'Abbas answered: l( 0 Prince of the believers! you per¬ 
fectly well know the soldiers of Irik.” To this ,() ntnr 
replied: “My heart inclines towards Nu'min lbn Mukry.” 
r Abbas Ibn’Abd EkMultalib esclaimed: “You have well 
spoken, lie is a good person ft Accordingly, ’Omar assent- 


command of his surmy; for all such had fallen m battle. 
One only of hb breve moh, named Ftfuziai, who was also 
called Uhud-IIajib, remained, and, though he was aged, a!E 
Persia looked to him for aid. So i\ was told to Yezdejirti, 
11 nit there wai no one left, capable of commanding his army, 
but Firuzan ; to which lie said, that, as Firuzin was on old 
and infirm man, tt would be impossible to bring him from 
Nohiwctid, and lhat it would be belter for the army eo march 
to him. He consequently wrote to all his troops to proceed 
to Firiizau at ^Neliawend, slid om bund red and fifty thousand 
men obeyed the summons, and assembled there. 

When ’Abdallah Ibn Ghatiln was informed of whai had 
occurred, lie wrote to the Khalilbh, and sent bis Idler by 
Ivnnh Ibn Zafar, saying ; u So large a body of men hes 
assembled al Nehiweod, that never before have the Persians 
presented such » formidable array. If the opportunity oilers, 
they will go to Util wan ; and should they succeed In reach¬ 
ing 'Irak, the position of die Muslims would become hazard¬ 
ous. It seems therefore advisable for the Muslims to make 
an effort to pass behind Htdwan, and fight them there/ 3 
When 7 0mar bad read this |ett^r 3 he remained Ibr some 
minutes absorbed in reflection; then, on inquiring of the 
messenger what his name was, he was told it was Xarib, 
11 Whose son art thou ? T! added the Khalifeh ; the man re¬ 
plied: “I am the son of Zafar/ 1 on which the Khalifeh 
exclaimed: H Zafar Karib.'* or (i victory is nigh/’ He then 
assembled the believers of the mosque of Mediiieh^ and read 
to them the letter which lie had just received. They ail 
listened to it mien lively, ond he went on to say: 4S I hope 
this is the last time the Persians will ever assemble to attack 
its. If you disperse them only this once, they can never 
unite again; but if you are unable to disperse them, they 
can not be destroyed. I desire to go with the army myself; 
what do you wish me to dor Should I not go, these Arab 
will not.-’ The friends of the prophet: approved of bis going; 
but, while some recommended il f others objected. ’Othmin 
said; 14 O Prince of the believers ! forget not that the Must 
High has elevated the Muslims by your hand, ]esl f if you 
forget, he should humble them, withhold from them victory, 
and weaken the power of their arms. You have many 
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the propholj and stndied the science of jurisprudence 12rider 
Abu Bokr r whos-o name was Shdfoh Ibn Harirh. To this 
person 1 51 1 JV.tr gave the ^ovemisiem or KtLfeh rtiid Irak, and 
he was sent by die Khali toll in take command in ihat city, 
™fore him there Had been another peftori at Kfkfeh named 
KlI ah Ibd - v nr Ll-A2rdy s whom L Umar dismissed for the imr- 
01 appointing the other in hh 100m. 

began the year of the Kijmh 2 + 1 , and the KhaliJeh 
wrote In Amrtj Jbn El- As to leave Syria and commence the 
reduct™ of Cairo and Alexandria, which he did. 

The taking 0/ Nehdwend, 

^ hen the klnlileh 'Onw dismissed Sa’ad from the sow* 
ernmeifct of KufeU, and appqiabd ’Abdallah Ibn Ghat (to, 
a ttiend of the prophet,—on whom be peace h—and one of 
ms defenders, to be lieutenant of Kufch and Irak, nows 
was lurried to Yezdejird, that the person who toot Kadi- 
sty:ih, and killed Rustam, and by whom he himself was 
driven out of Medain, had Iwcn removed from the chief eotn- 
imind of the troop by the Amb king. Vezdejird was m 
Re ; w!,en thls intelligence reached him. It roused him to 
make another effort against the Khalifeh. He therefore 
a;nt tetters, with reference lo this object, to Isfahan tbirs 
K horns an, and oven to the borders of Turkman in which 
he wrote: < ! The events of litis world arc inconstant and 
fluctuating; now kings are elevated, and now they are 
brought down ; anti the affairs of religion also now prosper 
ami now decline. [ have established myself at Roi. and 
nil til this time have patiently submitted to my lot. But the 
Arab king has now become much enfeebled, and this is 
therefore the lime to unite, to attack him, and to take re¬ 
venge lor his deeds. I*t your purpose be good, and vic¬ 
tory shall descend upon you from above, according to the 
strength of yonr good intentions” He also asked for troops 
irnm every city ot ail Khorisan, from Mishiniir and ltd kb, 
frotn Fro, from Isfahan, and from Kuhisbhi and Azerbi- 
jati; and ail Fersia responded favorably to Ilfs cal! Each 
city assembled from leu to twenty thousand men, and sent 
thflm off. Ehit 1 ezdejtnl had no longer nnv person of ii]|- 
ent and capacity near him, whom ho could appoint to the 
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List; living^ replied; the words of the 

living/* Horminslm (hen ssid ; 11 Your words have drived 
me from death, and you can not now kill me." The Kim- 
lltVli imiuired what he meant T and florumziin replied: ia U 
is because you told me La speak the words of the living;” 
upon which the K ha] itch exclaimed; u God preserve me! 
my" words were nought; i meant you should speak in the 
manner in which the living speak* and not ill at 1 should uot 
put you to death. You cun not deceive mo, and shall l 
let live the man who killed Bara Ibu Maids.? 71 F^m these 
word^ Honrsnzan nndi.rsLood that the Khal i fell intended to 
pul him to death ; so, odd seeing him he said; C1 I have ex¬ 
perienced kindness and justice at your I sands. I am thirsty, 
put mu not to death thirsty: order a vessel of water to ho 
brought for me to drink, and after that do as you please,” 
'Omar exclaimed: ! 'I respite him; bring him same water/ 1 
This having been brought, Hormuz an addressed the Kha- 
lifeh thus: BL Did yon say, you would not kill me till 1 hud 
drunk this water?” The Khulifch answered liim in the 
adinmuivc, when he tinmediately poured the water npou 
the ground, and saad ; “ No tv you can run put me to death 
at all/ 1 'Omir asked him the reason, to which J l or in u 2 an 
replied: im Because yon promised not to kill me until l had 
drunk this water. I have poured it sipon the ground; and 
from thenec it mn not again be gathered for ine lu drink, in 
order that you may afterwords put me. to dealt/* Anes Ibn. 
Malik then exclaimed; :: He lias spoken truly, O Prince of 
the believers! ?t But ’Omar said: u Your cunning will do 
you it*' good, for! must put you to death/' then, on Hormu- 
zm 'sacking what might save him, he said: Ai Nothing hut 
io embrace islarnism. and say: There ia no God but Allah, 
and Mohammed js the prophet of Allah/ 1 Ilormuzan acced- 
mg to this at once became a Muslim. 

The Ktodifeh was much pleased with Hormuz hue con- 
version; lie gave him whatever he asked Tor and presented 
him all the money he had by him, After this Hormuz an 
always resided at Med inch, 

Ahwiz was conquered A- H. in. There was at ihat 
tim^ a non in Mediiieh, o learned jurisconsult, and de¬ 
voutly submissive to the Divine decrees, who had seen 
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his costly dies?, wtoii ghi with gold, to be hreught to him, 
ttnd putting thus on, with a crown on his head, and a jew¬ 
elled belt around his waist, he entered the city of Medineh. 
The inhabitants went out to see hint |mss by, and were ns- 
tonished at his I usury. On reaching Omar’s door, they did 
not ntnl him at home, and triqnirtne after him were told that 
he had gone to the mosque; there, having followed him, 
(hey found Ins clonk hanging against the wall, his. cane 
under Ins head, and him asleep, r J'hc Khuiifeh wore, at ihe 
time, n shin with many patches. Anas uud Ahnef seated 
themselves at a respectful distance from him, and Hormuxan 
also look a sear till tlw> Khnlifch should awake. 11 on ou¬ 
tran. pointing to the Khnllfeh, asked, who that was, and Atus 
haring replied that it was the Prince of the believers, he said: 

* Js he indeed the Arab king, and does he go to the mosque 
ill this style r" to which they answered in the atilnuative, 
and added: “ He comes and goes and sleeps alone/' ]] ur . 
mu^in then inquired: “Does not he who administers justice 
10 so many people, require messengers about him t and how 
can he he down hero in safety ? and are these really his only 
clothes f” Again the answer was in the affirmative. And 
Homiuzin rejoined: “This is the condition of n prophet 
alone, and not [hat of a kingbut Aties replied: 11 He is 
not a prophet, yet he acts like one." 

The Khalil eh now awoke from his repose, and sitiirig 
erect aw Aries and Ahnef before him, who saluted him. 
Ken i ruing their salutation he asked what news they brought, 
and his eye foiling on Horn main with his jewelled crown 
and attire of gold, he inquired who that was, thus richly ap¬ 
parelled. They informed him tliat it was Honuufctn, king 
»t Ah waz, ’kbuar then rubbed his eyes, and turned his head 
away, exclaiming: “ Take the Infidel's riches away out of 
this place, and put on him the riches of islamism.” So they 
mok off Hormirziin's dress, mid pm on him a simple stuff 
shirt, and then brought him again before the Khaiifeb. 
f Omar next gave directions that some one should lie sought 
for who could speak his lannuasc, and Mirghairah I bn 
Shu beh hms brought before him. The Khntifeh hm ina 
commanded Miighaimh to tell Homuiziiu to speak for him¬ 
self, he said: “ Shall ] speak the words of ihe dead, or of 


is all that remains for ns to take, in order to complete our 
work ^ At ibis moment, Hormuzan’s head suddenly up 
pe&ntd above the ramparts, and addressing himself to Abu 
Sebrali he said: u O Ahu Sebrah! you have done your 
work, thus fur, not without trouble; bm, si nee the time when 
S ha pur-Shah entered this tower, no oilier has ever been able 
to take it, and no one can fake it now. I have with me a 
thousand archers whose arrows never fall to (he ground ; 
each one has a thousand arrows, and 1 shah causa devasta¬ 
tion before they are calanded. For every arrow a muu 
shall expire, except that there b not iliat n eitu her of Muslima. 
Since therefore l have people enough with me Lo oppose to 
so many thousand^ and to prest rve- mo against them, what 
have 1 to feM from your 11 To (his Abu Sebr&h replied; 
11 What does your heart desire, what shall wo doi 1? Hormu- 
t ,iiu answered: “Lot me leave this fortress with the Khalifoh 
'Umars permission, not vouFs, Send me to the Khali fob. 
find let him do with me as he pleases,"* Aba Sebmh agreed 
to tilts, and peace was enudtided between them on the forms 
demanded. Honunzin then loft the fortress, mid a letter 
was written to the Khalifoh f to the effect above mentioned, 
to which a re|Jy was relumed to AM Sdbrah, directiog that 
ifonmizaii should he sent to Inin, that Abu Musa should be 
sent with troops tn Jfeurnh, and that he hmiself should re- 
nmin in Ahwiz, till a governor should be placed in each of 
it# cities, after which he should return to Truk with his 
forces. AM Sebiah,—on whom be the Divine benedick ion I 
—did all that she Khaltfefi commanded, and confided Uor- 
nmzfLii to Abo Mtis§* to be sent on from Ba^rafi to Mcdmdi* 
hi due tiure T Uurmuz;m, m customary state, and richly 
apparelled, reached Basrah, and Abu Mmk sent him on be¬ 
yond, under the charge of Anes IM Malik and AlineF I bn 
Kais. On their arrival at Medindi. before entering the city, 
Honouzinasked if they were taking him before the KJwlifou! 
The Arab king, adding; “Though he b the Arab king. I am a 
Persian king: and though 1 am a prisoner ym have no ccmtrnl 
over me, nor any right to direct me, for that is for the Kha- 
lifch alone: leave me therefore to present myself before him 
in my accustomed royal state and attire" They hav¬ 
ing answered that he should dons he pleased, he ordered 
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Ibn BHfiky whose praters were acceptable, and of whom the 
prophet said: 14 There are many persona whose hair is mat¬ 
ted, whose cnlqr is a mixture of salt and earthy whose form 
b crooked and awry ; no one recognizes these persons, but it' 
they swear by the All-JusL He will not make them out liars. 
One of these is Bari lbn Malik. 11 ’Omar, it is related, wrote 
a letter ordering that the command of the army should be 
given to this person, “For/’ said he, Af ho 1 a indifferent to 
lift or death, and always proves forward* and every army in 
which lie serves is sure tn he victorious." So all the troop 
gathered around Barih exclaiming: 11 0 Bara 1 the most re¬ 
vered prophet has declared so anil so of you ; come, over* 
throw these infidels; swear that it shall be done., and tlw Most 
High will favor tra/ 1 Accordingly, Bara swore to the discom¬ 
fiture of she infidels, their flight, and his own martyrdom. 
On the foil owing dny s the fighting recommenced, and itx 
the beat of the battle a missile struck Bara, and made him a 
martyr. It was shot by Henttucb. r rhcn (he whole army 
was confident of victory, for, as one port of Bara's oath hod 
been verified, the other aka would certainly be fulfilled* 
Boon afterwards an individual came to Abu Sebndi, and said: 
“Spare me, aud I will show you a way to enter this for¬ 
tress. 15 His request being granted, the man coni tuned; 
(( Under the easlEc is a conduit to bring water into ii; let one 
hundred toon be ready there nl night-fall, when I will come 
out, and lead them through it into the fortress/" Abu Sebrah 
had Mia desired number in readme^ while the ros l of his 
eumy remained before the gateway. The time having coiuc, 
the man went out, and led the soldiers into ihc conduit. He 
himself went first, and they fallowed, till they enmo quite 
into the fortress ; when they opened its galea, and admit led 
iheir companions. Within the fortress was a strong tower 
where liormnzan slept each night with a thousand men 
about him, who every morning, fastening well the entnmce p 
returned to the main body of the army. From this tower 
Homuizan saw Abu Schrah's men enter the fortress,, while 
he and those with him were in safety. The Muslims 
took possession of the surrounding part of the fortress, and 
then halted; and Abu 3ebrah p seeing Hcrmuzan in the 
tower* addressed his men thus; “O friends f lhi& fortress 
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faith. r Qrruir sent directions to Abu Musa to march his 
Ibrces out of Basrah, and to send them to Abu Sebrah 1 lo 
light against Hormtaan and lake the rest of the cine* of 
AWd£. fcfftrra Hormuzan from thence,** was the orduc 
of tho KhalLfeh, 14 that the troops of Pars may cease to he 
eager to contend with us,” 7 When Abu Musa had read this 
letter, he forthwith led hi^ forces out of Basrah, and sent 
them to Ahwue. *0mitr wrote also to Sa-ad, directing him 
to send troops from : Irak t to omta with those front ihisrah* 
and thus attack Honmuzan in one body. Sa f ad did as he 
was directed* Nil'man Ibn Mukry also sent soldiers from 
KuMi to Ahwaz, for ihc same purpose* Omar, by letter, 
gave the command of the united forces of Basrah and Kit fell 
to Abu Sebrahp and ordered him to attack Ahwaz, Abu 
Sebrah, on his way to Atiwaz, awaited Hormuzan at Kam t 
and the latter thought that Ahti Submits iroope were those 
which ho expected to come to his own aid; for he liad writ- 
ted to Pars for a reinforcement, and it hud been sent off, but 
had proceeded only ns for a$ die city of Tosicr, and there 
encamped, for its "fortress was stronger than that of Kttm- 
Hormuz. IIortmiz»Ji, having ascertained that the troops 
approaching were Muslims, left Kum-FIormux, abandoned 
its fortress, and betaking himself to Tester joined the troops 
from Pars. Abti Sob rail then took possession of the for¬ 
tress of Ram-Hornuiz, and putting some soldiers into it 
marched against Toster* Ho nest wrote to the Khalifuh 
’Omar, that no aid had been fient to Honuuzan from Firs, 
and requesting that he himself mis hi be remforced. So 
'Omar directed Abu Musa to go with a reinforcement from 
Ba*mh to Abu Sebrah, and wrote: We have given to him 
the command of the troops; be ye therefore obedient to him, 
for ho is a man of experience and knows well the usages of 
battle*” 

Abu Musa did as he was directed, and inarched wish his 
troops to Ahwaz, the fortress of which they besieged during 
six months, fighting eighty days before iL Many men on both 
side? were slain, and the force on each side became much 
enfeebled. Now, among the Muslims was a man who had 
been a companion and friend of \]m prophet,—on whom be 
peace 1—-whose tmnic was Burn Ebu Milik, brother of AneS 
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Ahwat, into Fins* and w reach the place where the army 
of Shahrek was posted. This wus a place called Tas, be¬ 
tween Fans and Ahwaz- The two armies met. The troops 
of l 1 1 e khnliteh drove those of Shahrek from the road they 
had oceupied T snd having relieved the forces of 9 Ala El-Had h- 
nimr in btakhr, theso joined them, Abu Sebrab Ihn Ad hem 
presented the khalifeh’s letter in r A3a, who accordittgly con- 
ducted his mart, by the wmycf Ahwiz, to Bfiyrahi. I bn r Otbeh 
placed Ala under the orders of Sa'ad, and sent back the sob 
diets of Bahrein to their own country; and those of them who 
belonged to Arab tribes went each man among hisawn people, 

Ibo J Gibeh himself remained in Basrah, and Hnrmusin 
w;is still in the territory of Ahwaz* Ibn ? Olbeh now asked 
permission of the Khaliieh to perform the pilgrimage; which 
being grunted, he made A bn Sehrah governor of Siusrah,, 
and departed for the Hjjaz. On his return he reached Bvtn- 
Nukhbh, and there died. The KlLalileh allowed the per* 
son whom he had left in his place to fill it fora year, after 
which he appointed Mughai rail Ibn Shiibeh to that sl&llOtl, 
who in his tune being succeeded by Aba Musi EIlAshlry, 
went bark to the Khali Lett. 

TYie taking of the rest of the citks of Ahiedz, and the con- 
version rf Hormuz6n to islamism* 

When Vezdcjird heard the news from AhwitZj and how 
the troops of Bahrain had cotue and gone, and alio the news 
from Pars, he sent n message to the people of thP proving 
from Red saying: 11 You have shown co11tomf.1t for yonr 
own religion, and have facilitated the operations of the Arabs, 
by biting them take Medtuti, Sawjd- r Jruk and Hulwara^ 
and go into Ah wax, Yon have not aided Hommzan; on 
this account lie wo* helpless and made peaces retaining only 
half of Ahwaz. Moreover, the Arab iroojs came against 
you. and returned unharmed. It is therefore incumbent 
upon you now to join with Hormu^an, and aid him to 
keep AhwkrJ Be also wrote after die same manner to 
Hormuziu^ who on the receipt of the letter was g ready 
rejoiced, and went to Kars, The intelligence was now 
communicated to the Khnlifeth Omar, ihot HonmizAn had 
formed a union with the troops of Firs, thus violating his 
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sea, beside tint the prophet himself bod never made any 
expedition over sea*, nor Ahu B»kr, »or any of the friends of 
the "prophet- 'Omar, hearing of Ala's expedition across the 
NK-ns gieaily displeased. 

There was then a king in Istnkhr named Mov.td, who. 
when 'Aid reached his city, Collected hi$ forces, and opposed 
him. The Muslims, however, were victorious, and killed a 
great tmmlwtr of the infidels, mid am one the rest Mazid. At 
that lime Shabrek resided in $hir«; he, on hearing of this af¬ 
fair. gathered loaether the forces of Pars, and marched against 
’Ala, who Knowing that his soldiers could not withstand the 
attack returned lo his vessels, but was unable to embark his 
men, on Eccoiitil of the waves, and saw ail the vessels de¬ 
stroyed upon the rocks The Muslims became greatly alarm¬ 
ed, and set off on fool by the way of Atiwik in the expecta¬ 
tion of reaching Basrah. Bui Shahndt, being informed of this, 
sent soldiers upon the Ahwi* road, and cut off their retreat. 
The Muslims were Eve thousand in number, and in con se¬ 
quence of what had happened could now neither return home 
by sea, < mr reac h Ahwiz. The forces of Shahrek were w i rh - 
out number, and the Muslims were reduced in despair: when, 
news of their situation having unexpecicdly reached the 
Kbalifeh. lie wrote to Ihn ‘Otbeh how ’AJa, without any au¬ 
thority had crossed over to Fort with i he Bahrein troops, had 
taken Istaklir, and was now snnouiidfld by enemies. J< Send 
men," said he, v; to iiis aid into Furs from Basrah, by the 
way of Ahwoz, and relieve the Muslima. It mailers not, if 
wc can not now take Firs.” lie nW wrote to "Ali ill these 
* words: “The Most High has appointed Princes that others 
may submit to their orders, and not undertake any thing 
without their permission, Insnhordination is wicked, and 
no good comes from repentance. Yon, not having con¬ 
sulted my wishes, have placed the troops of Bahrein at tbo 
merey of their enemies. On this account have l ordered 
troops to go from Basrah to your relief, "Endeavor to save 
your men; go not to Bahrein, but proceed directly to Sa nd 
Ibn Abu W&kkas. Had I known of u nobler service than 
that iitidt-r Sa'ad, I would have given it to you.” 

When Ibn : Otbeh had rend the Khalifeb’s letter, he ordered 
five thousand of the troops of Basrah u> pass, by the way of 


stipulating thru Abwuz should be his, Harkfls suh- 
rmireti his answer to ffm ’Oibeh, who directed him to make 
pc^fnpti co^ition, hD«et«T) that she Muslims should retain 
Mm cities ihm\ in rheir possessing while those whsCh Hor- 
liiUKsLu sia'IL held should remain his, Siik Et-Ahwfiz lira* 
fall m2 into the hands of the Miiitinm Homuizin hawing 
ciecf?ded to (his proportions peace was condodM, and he 
rauiaintd in IUm t while Hark 6s occupied Sfik EkAhwflg, 
Th* huter place t'orrmHmded the whole or' Ahtr*z> But on 
tliL i frontiers oi the Lemtory was n town which u wns a higher 
digniLjr to hold, than to have the command of Ahwdz itself 
Alf situ country about this town was under the charge of an 
Anih s who still prod allegiance t4• Vti&dejirtl. 

Y«dejitd was now at ttoi, XVhen Harkijs made peace m 
Ahwaz, he wrote to the Khallfcti fnr pur miss ion to go wish 
troops a^iiusE that place ; but the K halifvh replied ; “Reiig 
nf no value; it is sufficient n> have Ahwiz. Send not (he 
tri ' H> P s [:xy from me r whens J can not hear from them* 
nor they from mo: then I can reach diem with mmfbre*- 
meins, 1 The Mushms had now spread themselves from 
Basrah to Ah was, and from Irak to Hrifwim The Khulifeli 
woidd not a! tow his forces to go beyond Ahwiz arid Hid wan, 

T/te crprdithn of the Mst slims from Bahrein to Pars. 

T he Khalifeh p Qmar had in Bahrein n governor named 
A]i Kl-Hadhramy, whn had been seat there by the prophet, 
—cm whom be peace r — nod was not removed by the Kim- 
llfeh Abu Bekc Es-Siddik. During the hosiiltina at kadi-' 
-siyah, ’Omar wrote him a Jet ter, directing him to e o to Stfnd 
Ibn Abu Wukkas. from which service" he begged to he 
excused'} and the Klialifoh excused him. When AJi saw 
the great conquests of £a*m1, extending even us for as 
Hulwan, and the success of the troops of Basrah in Ahw£z r 
In? became desirous of engaging in holv Warfare, and to cap¬ 
ture some place, Now between Bahrein ami Fan there is a 
wa: so. eribbariritf^ his fortes, without having oh Earned the 
permission of the Khalifeh, he crossed over io Fan, to a city 
culled Isiafehr, on expedition; to which the Kttafifrfr would 
not have given his consent, on account of the danger of ih& 
vet* i+ iQ- it# GO 
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and bade them speak their minds, Ahnef Ibn Knis said: 
111 The duty of envoys and amhassaEhirx, when in the presence 
of a sovereign* depends up in the interests of tint! sovereign 
and of bis people; but we Deed not take this duty upon our¬ 
selves, foe your care extends over all Muslims, you neglect 
no fie; it rtttgminSp therefore, for us only to speak of what con¬ 
cerns us personally/* The Khalifeh was much pleased with 
these words, and granted Ahnef and his companions nil they 
desiredf either for themselves or for I heir people. Ho wrote 
a letter to Ibn 'Oibch, in which he directed him to heed the 
words of that slave, to act according to his i^omrnendationfl, 
and to do him justice, lie also granted a request of one of 
the envoys. 

Having dismissed these envoys, the Khali Teh sent more 
troops under the charge of Harkiis Ibn Zuhair, who had been 
one of the friends of the blessed prophet, directing him not 
to return till the whole of Ahwav. was conquered. This 
person presented himself before Ibn ’Otheh f who sent him to 
the gales of Ah wax, When Honnuzan heard that troops 
had arrived there, he went out of his fortress to fight with 
them. The Muslims sent him a message, asking whether 
he would pas over the river to them, or whether they should 
pass over to him. To this he replied that they might cross, 
and they all did so forthwith, Ibn f Otbeh had placed Hark us 
over this force, and confided the battle to him ; who, having 
crossed the river, came face to face with Hoitnuzwn The bat¬ 
tle now began with great vigor, so much so that in all Ahwaz 
there never had been such a battle before. Hommzan fled 
lo a city of Ahwaz culled Rrnm; the Muslim troops under 
Harktis entered Suk El-Ahwaz, and Harkusdespatehed r with 
a large force, an individual named Hirr ibn Mtfawiych, who 
had come with him from Mekkeh* in pursuit of the king. 
The K ha!ifeh commanded Sa'ad to send soldiers to this per¬ 
son's aidi which he did. At the time when Hormumi saw* 
himself thus surrounded by hostile troops, only four of the 
cities of Alnvaz remained in his possesion, namely, Rani, 
where lie then was. Tester, 8 us, and Jend, the others having 
been taken by the Muslims, of nil which Suk Ei-Ahwaz was 
the largest. Consequently he was much weakened, and sent 
to Hirr Ibn Mu awiyeh and Harl^s Ibn Zuhair to sue for 
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Basrah, of which the inhabitants were Muslims. Now Her* 
inuzMi made an expediiion thither, whereupon Ibn 'Otbeli 
wrote to the Khalifeh ’Omar, who addressed a letter to Sn’ad, 
him to go to the aid of that governor, Sa’arJ sent 
from Kntell a thousand men, under Nu’mau ibn Mukry and 
’Abdallah ibn Mcshid; anti Ibn Utbcii sent out Seim an Ibn 
r An ill and Hartnelch Ibn Meimbeh, who were of the army of 
Iitsniii,ttnd emu pan ions of the fight of the prophet. When 
the troops of Basrah and Kufch had united, they marched in 
company mining the cities of the territory of Ahwaz, with 
their facts set towards Ahwaz. Hormuzan was in a city 
called Nahrotira, where a number of Arabs were assembled, 
whose chief was Kuleib Ibn Wail. Their home was near to 
Ah viz, and they disagreed with Elormuz&u respecting their 
boundaries, for they dwelt between two frontiers. Salman 
arriving from Basrah asked the air) of these Arabs, which 
they promised to give, requesting him to attack Hommsan 
011 a Certain day, and to count upon llieir coming to his as¬ 
sistance, lu the mean time HorrmizSn prepared hia troops 
and mode ready to fight On the appointed dav the Muslim 
force divided ittnU into two bodies, the troops of Kufeh un¬ 
der Sch 11 an taking one direction, and these of Bi^rah another, 
which afterwards met. Hommzan began to take alarm.' 
The lighting had continued one hour, "when, ICuleib Ibn 
Waii corning Qp with his men, it became a very hot bunk. 
Hnrmuzan was defeated, and the Muslims had the victory. 
They killed a great number of persons, and took many enp^ 
lives and much booty. Hormuzart escaped, and took reftigo 
in Silk El-Ahwiz, the proper royal residence, which hud n 
sLrone fortress, and a river running through tljc midst of it. 
colled the Drijeil, over which there was a itood bridge. This 
bridge was fortified by Honimzan. Of ihe great booty ta¬ 
ken by the Muslims they sent one fifth to the Khailfeh, with 
the news of their victory, under the charge of twelve of the 
most prominent inhabitants of Basrah, Ahnef Ibn Kais went 
also. This person was a slave, but nevertheless the sheikh 
Ot the tribe of Tern ini, and Kuleib Ibn Wail, who hud gone 
to the aid of the Muslims during the battle, accompanied 
him. They ware well received by the Khuihcb, who was 
much rejoiced on being informed of the success of his aims, 
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ol]e? in which to reside, and the other, the treasury of the 
believers. 1 ' fta’ad therefore said nothing to Mohammed Ibn 
Uuslimeh, but offered ham presents, which he however de- 
dined, returning to the Klnlift-h as he came, xSa'ad removed 
to another quarter of the city where were two houses, and 
left the kioshk to decay - in which condition it remained until 
Mu’awiyeh Ibn Snfyin sent Ziyad to Irak, when Sa'sd 
rebuilt it, and made it into a house of refuge, it was in 
the year of the Hijnih 17 that Sa'ad established the first 
house of refuge in Kiifeb. 

There was now no war in 'Irak, hut hostilities had broken 
out at Hima ju Rum, and the Greeks having attacked 'Gbch 
doh Ibu iarrah, Hims was taken* The former event re¬ 
ceived the name of the first affair, and the latter that of the 
last affair, of Hims, 

The KhUlfih goes in to Syria : he takes some of the cities of 

A&W&&* 

Be ji known that *0mar Ibn EUKhattab, before the year 
of the Hijrah ltl r went into Syria, and also took some of the 
cities of Abwta, Ah waz had a, king named Hormuz an, whose 
ancestors were kings of Penis. St comprised seventy cities, 
over aLI of which this person was king. The sons of Hor¬ 
muz an also had permission to wear crowns on their heads, 
and, as they were of die blood royal, the Persians regarded 
them the same as their sovereign, Their drowns were 
smaller, however, than those of the kings. Horrmizan hod 
been called by Yesdejird to lake part in the conflict of KMj- 
siyah; from thence he tied, and returned to bis own country. 

Ahwiz and Bo^ruh were so near together that their extreme 
limits almost tone tied, It has been previously mentioned that 
Ibn 'Otbefa built the city of Basrah A. H + 14, and that, on 
his decease, Mmzhaimh Ibu Shu’beh was appointed to be its 
governor. Ibn ’Otbeh bad governed Basrah six months. Wo 
are also informed that the latter, alter he had been two years 
at Basrah, began the attack upon Ahwiiz. 

When Horotuzan was routed at Kadisiyatn he retnm* 
cd to lus own kingdom, and remained there. The city of 
Ahwaz and the cities of the territory surrounding it, sstood 
like a cluster of stars; and ajl were in the neighborhood of 
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m \’ ie vY the Hijrah 16 hiui now expired. The air of 
MepRin did not suit the Muslims; there were many rites and 
mosrjuitoes (here, mid nil the troops fdl ill. At the beginning 
of the year l7,S*'arl wrote to the Khalifch that the place wm 
not agreeable to his soldiers, anil that they were ill• to 
winch Hi nnr replied : •< The Arabs always require good air, 
apfem well- watered, and plenty of grass for their camels ■ 
therefore ask them to select a site, and encamp votir soldiers 
upon it, ■ Saad selected K'iifeh, ajid so, leading Med dm all 
removed thither, taking with them all iho houses which were 
a Saw ad. From thence he addressed letters tu the princes 
ol that Vicinity, inviting them to come tu him; and he as¬ 
signed them different spots where they should build, with¬ 
in limits which he marked! out. He erected tor himself a 
ktoshk, or summer-dwelling, similar to that of the Kcsra at 
Med am, and taking down the portal from the entrance of the 
Kesra s palace he carried it to Kufoh, to !>e pm up for his own 
gateway. When accounts of this kioshk reached the Klia- 
iteh, he was displeased, and sent Mohammed |bn Musijmeh 
to Kuleh, with orders to have wood piled up against Sa nd's 
Kioshk, and lire set to it, so as in burn it down with MJ it 
contained. « Mention my name. 5 said he, ■ to Sa ad but 
■riMdimg more.' Muhammad Ibt, Miulimefa set off idr 
Kutch, without anyone’s knowing the object of his journey 
He executed the commands of the Khalifch, and having had 
wood piled up against the portal of the kioshk. ret fire to ,t 
i>a ud on this came out of the kioshk, when a Jotter from the 
kliaiiteh was pm into his hands, in which he read, as follows; 
"‘I am lllf °rmed diat you have built a kioshk in imitation of 
the pafaco oj rise Kesra* and erected for its gateway the portal 
of the IntEtr isririi a view to placing door-keepers and guards 
belore your dwelling, whose busing it will be to prevent the 
^ France of those who may hjive need of you, as was 
the custom of the Kesm himself You have forsaken the 
way of trie prophet r -—on wham be peace and benedktbii 1— 
and adopted (he way of the Kesris, who quitted their rdaco 
ortJy for iheir tomb Your own proper dwelt dig did not 
content you j so I have sent Muhamtued Jbn Mostimeh, that 
the public might not be alarmed m the appearance of the 
edinee you have erected. Two houses are enough for you. 
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When ihti news of EMirkifs defeat and of the loss of his 
army washed Yesidejird, he lied from Hulwan to Kei, leaving 
his forces in charge of one named Ha bosh. with orders that, 
in ease the Arabs should make an attack on Hulwan, he 
should endeavor to cheek them, and prevent their coming 
against him, Hashim having heard this informed Sa’ad of it, 
who ordered him to remain in Je]iila T while Ka’ka^a should 
go to Hiihv&ti, This was done; when Habesh, hearing that 
Ka'ka'a was marching against him, collected all his femes, 
and proceeding as far as the town of Kasr at lacked him. 
The army of Habesh was defeated, and he followed Yezdo 
jird in his flight* Aa to RVka ! a T he entered Hulwan, cm d 
writing to Hishim asked permission to continue cm to Hei„ 
which place lay behind Ilufiwki- u Yezdejird is there, ?J stud 
he, 11 and I wish to reach him before he can collect an artuy, p> 
Hashim on his part wrote for instructions to Bl’&d, and Sa T ad 
laid the matter before the Khalifeh r together with the news of 
the taking of Hulwan, and asked permission to march on to 
Hatttadio, or to send troops there, T Omar did not grant his 
request, hut replied ; 11 Hulwan is at the extremity of ’Irik* 
You have this year taken Saw ad-* Irak; t hat is enough, for 
the welfare of the believers is of more value than booty, 

Tfte taking nf Mamz&n and fthlrwdn. 

Hot far from Hulwan there were two towns, one called 
Masks Eii q and the other Shir wart. While Yezdejird was in 
Hulwan, he sant one Hormuz with a few soldiers to the cas¬ 
tle of MnsttZjm, and Sii'ad reported this to the Khalifelq who 
directed that Dharrur lbn KhttUah should be sent against him, 
Sa'ad accordingly gave this person troops, and despatched him* 
Dharrir advanced, and Hormuz on hearing of his approach 
assembled all the troops of the towns just mentioned* to 
meet him, The two parties fought with each other for three 
days, at the end of which Lime Dharrur gained the victory, 
having killed some of the Persian soldiers, and taken some of 
them prisoners; so that both those places were captured, 
and the Muslims now held the whole country extending from 
the frontier of ’Irak to the rear of Hulwan, and from Ker¬ 
man to the territory of Damage iis, Mosul also becoming 
theirs, no single place was left l in taken. 
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with onyx stones,. nine other swords, a horse of gn Id bearing 
a saddle richly wrought with jewels, mid a camel of gold with 
a young o iia in gold by her aide. Among the many art ides 
sent to the Khaiifeh was a carpet, found in the store-room of 
die palace, of which the enure length was ihree hundred 
^arshetus, mid die breadth sixty 'arshens. Tins wns called the 
zmiusiany, or winter-carpet, of the who usually passed 

the winter in that phcc* Els border was worked with green 
emeralds, and all over it were precious stones of diOerent 
sons, so that it had all the colors in the world. In a case for 
]perfumes were found rose-water stands, and also camphor, 
niu.sk, amber, and many other kinds of incepse, When 
these vahuiLJes readied Mcdjuch r the Prince of the believers 
ordered a moaqqe to be erected from the proceeds. The 
people of the city were surprised at the amount of wealth 
brought among them, 'Omar had it distributed, and by the 
rule he followed *Aly received from him a bed which he 
sold for eight thousand dirhems of silver. All the world 
went from the West, from Yemen, and from Bgypt, to the 
Bast, to purchase the costly stud's captured from the Per¬ 
sians, The city of Mediifl was taken in the mouth of &afar, 
A. H. 16 r 

'r&e takifig of Huitrdti and Jefoitn. 

Yezdejird now fled to Hal wan, and Sa’ad wrote io the 
Khaiifeh for permission to follow him, but received for reply; 
“ Go not yourself, but send others in your place ■ let your 
brother lla&him and Ka'ka’a Ibn \Ainru go forward with the 
first body of troops, while you remain in Madiin; and should 
they require aid, send it to them/- So Saad sent IIashim with 
twelve thousand mem and made Kalina one of the foremost 
in coimzuuid- The funner marched ti|?on Jdfrlft, a place near 
liulwan, where he found the Persian troops assembled with. 
Bahrain at tluur head* Hashim waited six months, and ihcti 
made battle with them h and gained the victory. He killed 
Bali ram, and took much booty, cf which he reserved one- 
fifth and had the remainder distributed, giving to each man 
ten thousand dirhems of silver. The taking of Jduia oc¬ 
curred in the month of Dhti-J-I^deh, A* B. 16. 
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heaven and earth did not weep over them* and the destruc¬ 
tion of their glory and name beenime proverbial It is- said 
that, whenever a faithful Muslim dies h heaven and earth weep 
over him forty days. 

Ba-ad did not encamp in Med£m r but went directly to the 
palace. This measured three hundred "arshens in. length* 
a hundred and twenty in width, and a hundred in height. 
In place of lime, polished stones were spread over m walls, 
and its portal was sustained by twelve column** each a hun¬ 
dred ’arehens Writ The building of this great pabce was 
begin) by Kobad Ibn Ftruz h and his son K fish Lr wan finished 
it In the center of it was a silver throne, from which this 
latter sovereign was wont to administer justice. Having sent 
troops in pursuit of the dying Ye^dejiid* Sa 3 ad performed his 
devotions in the hall of the deserted palace, making one 
saUm T anti eight pttrtralions, and between each two of these 
pronouticing the confession of faith ^ W hen his devotions 
were ended, he appointed ? Omnr Ibn Mulery to take charge 
of the booty, and, in order to collect all the riches of tire place 
for distribution among his soldiers,, lie caused criers Ip pro¬ 
claim. that whatever was found should be brought to that 
person. After this lie examined the city, and saw so many 
houses iu it that God only knows their number; there were 
also imiiitnorahle objects of gold and silver, jewels, robes, 
armor, and beds. The Muslim soldiers set Ihcoisdvcs to col¬ 
lecting all the valuables, and brought them to -Omar Ibn 
Mukry. Kn'kaa went ns far as die bridge of Nahrowan, and 
broilsht in every thing he found- So much booty was taken 
that, after one-fifth had been sent to the Prince of the believ¬ 
ers* the remainder was divided among sixty thousand tuen, 
to each of whom twelve hundred dirhems of silver were al¬ 
lotted, In the portion assigned to the Kholifeh was a mule, 
captured by Ka’&l’a near the bridge of Nahmwin, on which 
whs found a box containing a cloak of the Kesra, (so the 
Arabs call the Sasanide kings,) worked with pearls, and be¬ 
tween each two pearls a red ruby. In the same box there 
were dso ten stilts of garments, all wrought with gold s the 
crown and ring of the Kesra, a case for armor containing 
swords, the Kesuvs golden coat of mail, and a casque- There 
were found also some golden gttm ammoniac, six coats of mail 
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men, and set off with an army of twenty thousand From 
many cities through which he passed people joined him, so 
tliai nit his arrival before Med tun his forces amounted to sixtv 
thousand men. On SiraiTs reaching Anhar, intelligence of 
Ji was brought to Yezdcjird, who assembled his army, and 
soitfdiL lor a proper person to place at its head. No one ac¬ 
cept] ng the command, a council was held in which it was 
determined to leave Medajn, K horns an and Kerman are 
yours." said one, “ let us therefore depart, or we shall here 
be taken captive," Although this advice appeared: hasty 
and unwise to Yezdcjird, he was unable to resist; so he 
marie up Ins mind to go, Su’ad had reached Shnbil, one 
day s journey from Median, when Yezdejird collecting all his 
valuables pul them upon beasts of burthen, and with his 
retsmie. male and female, kit Medium defenceless. No one 
cared f ir his property, but to save his life was the sole concern 
of every one; all took what they could with them, and leav¬ 
ing behind what they could not carry away, departed. Ha'ad 
on hearing of this forthwith sent Ku’kfi'a Ib n ’Aonru to pursue 
the fugitives, who overlook them beyond Mediin, slew nit t!io 
soldiers lie tound iunong them, and secured all the spoil which 
m Jell upon. 

Arriving at Mcdadn, Sa ad found it deserted, and beholding 
IIS beautiful dwellings, vineyards.and gardens, he repeated the 
following verses from the Kuran ;* <* How many gardens, and 
fountains, and standing crops, and fine dwellings, and how 
much opulence in which they delighted, did they leave behind 
them 1 Thus it was, and we caused others to inherit these 
things, neither did heaven and earth weep over them, nor were 
they re carried,” all which relales to Pharaoh when he pursued 
nju ,- the prophet Moses. The people who went with Moses 
Hum bore. I six hundred thousand, and Pharaoh’s troops seven 
hundred thousand; whether more or not, God only knows. 
All the latter were drowned, und their women were left to the 
si in ivor*, J he verses o 1 the Kurni] mean that they Toft the if 
gardens, their fountains, their fields, and many other sources 
of enjoy man | T anil tied, and that another people took posses¬ 
sion ol their stfuE.fi, and another mce came in their room ■ 

■ Siinh JLI.it r Yprioa 24 ff. 
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some lime, and built a city which he called Basrah- Ef 
then wrote a letter to the Khalifeh, informing him of what he 
had done: and the Khalifeh replied by directing him to leave 
some one iu his, place, and return to him with a few troops* 
So Ibo 'Otbeh appointed a person to take bis place, and de¬ 
parted. In ihat vicinity there was a strong hold, the [*:ople 
of which had relations with the dihkan. When these heard 
of Ibu "Otbeh's depaniire, they formed the design of going 
to Basrah to destroy it, and to kill the person whom Ibu Otbeh 
had left in his place. Accordingly, two thousand men went 
from the foitreaa, and marched against Basrah \ hut the Kita- 
lifeh hud a commissioner in Syria, collecting aims from the 
'.Mndmis, who went to his relief, and attacking the two thou¬ 
sand men beat them, and wrote an account of hb proceed¬ 
ing to the Khalifeh. Ibu Otbeh also went to the Khalifeh, 
and related to hint all that hud occurred. The Khalifeh gave 
(bn 'Otbeh a large sutn for the house of refuge in Basrah, 
and directed him to return there, and complete wliat was yet 
uiiiini&hed- Ibu THbeh set oif from Mcdmeh. but died on 
the way to Ins place of destination. News of his decease hav¬ 
ing reached the Khalifeh. he gave Hurrah to Mughaimh ihu 
Shi^beti, and it subsequent!y became a large [dace, and all 
the people mound about went and made it their residence. 
Mnghaimk remained there as governor for some time* wlien 
at length the Khalifeh removed him, and appointed Abu Musi 
EKAshiry to succeed him. 

The building of the city of Basrah occurred A, H 14* 
The same year, the son of the Prince of the believers having 
drank some wine, his father punished him. most severely. 
A* H- 15 a great man y places were captured. 

f J f he taking of Medium, the Capital of the Sastinidc kingdom 
and the resident# of Y ezdefird. 

A. H 15 the Khalifeh Omar sent Safad Ibu AM tVak- 
k&s with troops to Kufeh, At the beginning of the year of 
the Hijmh lb he sent a letter to Safari, saying: ,f Yonr sol¬ 
dier Imve now rested, and the Most High requires that Mus¬ 
lims should go into all ports of the world. Nnw s however 
quiet may be the easy livers in the Persian cities, be not you 
at ease, but resolve to conquer them, and ii" the Most High 
gives yen victory, remain.' 1 Sa T ad therefore collected hie 
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The victory of Basrah, 

The Arabs use btixr&h for lash 9 lia&ruh was a phi in ©f 
while stone, on the banka of the Tigris, within the circuit of 
which wore ten vilbgea. It was joined to Amman, where 
was a governor whose command extended to Ah w as, When 
the Muslims had done to the Persians what has been related, 
and had destroyed so many of them, ihr Khnltfoh was appre¬ 
hensive lest tills governor should call for aid froni Amman 
and Ahwas ■ he therefore dieted to send troops to those pla¬ 
ce.^ and io keep guards on the roads. So- having samiiioutif 
’Qrweh Iba ’Otbah, he said to him : " Since tbe Most 1 hqh 
has given m victory, I wish to be master of (he road be¬ 
tween Amman and Ahwaz, that no aid may reach the Persians 
from thence. You must therefore take soldier? and proceed 
thither, arid build a town large enough for you arid all the 
Muslims with you/* Lbn f G(beh took one hundred and six¬ 
teen persons with hintj and set elf to go (0 the place pointed 
mu hy the Klmlifeh ; before reaching it, the number of his 
men amounted to three hundred. On his arrival* having 
asked for mforttmtion about the place, lie was told thru an the 
vicinity fUa town called UbuUebj with a population of four 
thousand, and a dihkim who suffered no one without his [®r- 
mission to i*ass there for this place* Ibn ’Otbeh seut ihree 
pensous to ask him to crime to him, saying that he had a 
word for him. The dthkin went lo see lhu THbeh; but* ns 
he approached him. perceiving so many people, he topped, 
and asked who with such a retinue had called him to speak 
with him. Then, despatching two hundred men, "Cio^said 
he to them, l- tie their hands, and bring them to me/ 1 Tims 
Uie tw o parries met and fought, and a great number of persons 
warn killed. During the battle, the Arabs approached the 
dihkaii, ami beat iwm, and look him prisoner* and earned him 
to Ibp 'Otbeh, who, having invited the Inhabitants of the ten 
villages to embrace isJmnssin, received their assent, and they 
all became Muslims. Iba ? Otheh told them lie wished to 
build a ciLy there, to which they answered that there was 
no better place for the purpose. After this lie remained 
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ter* edge, and around him stood a thousand camels, all 
laden with gold and silver* A tent had been pitched for his 
protection from the heal, but the wind carried si into the 
water, after which he su in the shade of the camels. The 
M usl itus made booths for themselves. How Hell&I I bn Al- 
kaineh* approaching the cornels; remarked the ttaiure ol their 
burthens, and cut the cords which bound one of them, caus¬ 
ing a packagi m fall upon Rustam 1 * head, which broke bis 
hack-bone. Rustam in the agonies of death tlsr-ew himself 
imn the water, bin Heliil s seeing who he was, caught him 
fay the feel anti drew him. out \ then cutting off his head he 
stuck it on the point of a lance, and mounting upon the seal 
of the fallen commander cried out: “ O all ye Ambs! see, 

I have slain Rustmrd !'* on which they all cried the tekblr ; 
ami when the l^rsiaii Iroojts saw their leaders head they 
fled, Hcllal brought the head to Scfad, and requested him 
t o give him whatever was on lhe body; which having been 
granted, there were found on the body a shirt and Irnwwre 
richly wrought with gold, with a belt about the waist of 
the value of a (hcmsnrtd gold-pieces, also another hch, or¬ 
namented with jewels, wonh seventy thousand dirhems of 
silver. Ku’ka'a pursued the dying Pemwis T and pm the 
greater part of them to the sword, and returned, 

Sa f ad wrote a letter tn the Khatifeh. to inform him of this 
victory! and sent it with one-fifth of the booty. No victory 
like this had ever before been gained by the Muslims for 
they took the spoil of one hundred thousand infidels. The 
people complained that Sa'ad Ibn Abu-Wakkns had stem 
left his kioshk until the battle was over; on hearing which 
he amtnfcftd several of the old men t stnpt himself, and 
showed them a great number of bnils on his reins ; this was 
accepted hy all sis an apology. 

’Omar wrote to Sa’ad, commanding hint to remain where 
he was, to collect The capital!on-lax from the Persians, and 
to rqtfiee his soldiery; all winch he did, The Arab troops 
Buffered greatly from a disease which broke out among them. 
Sa^J remained there one year, dispensing justice and" giving 
every one his due. He erected mosques every where, and 
-established a regular capital ion-lax lobe paid by the subdued 
Persians, 




placed Iel the van. So. while Ka'ktfa was yet in from of 
1 1 iib troops. Hkw Lbn Ma'dy-Kerb ft]] utfon (he elephants, 
and was won lost to the eyes of (he Muslims. The two 
armies now rushing together, the Persians were driven buck, 
and ’Omar was observed on foot, his horse having been 
wounded, still fighting the enemy sword in band. At die 
sight uf the Muslims he became encouraged, and, as one of 
the Persian cava tiers happened to pass before him, he cut 
him dawn from his horse and sprang upon it This person 
Whs a Persian of distinction, and was dressed in garments 
wrought with gold, wilh a golden belt around bis, waist. 
One k ? L the Arabs, named "Amir Ibo Yakut r cut off his head, 
and carried his golden bell to Su'ud, by whom it was be- 
stowed upon him The battle now became severe. The 
elephants of the Persians were pushed forward, and Ku'ka’a 
With live thousand men made an attack upon them with 
awards and arrows, and cm their proboscides, so that they" 
turned about and run away. Much as the Persians endeav¬ 
ored to bring them back, they failed, and the animals did 
not halt till they reached Medina. When Rustam sow the 
backs of the Persians turned, be feared they were beaten{ 
m f leaving bis seal, he mourned his horse ? and m an address 
to ihem urgjHl them to take courage. Upon this they con- 
tiiuiod fighting until aighl-fa]|| when he again col tec ted them 
in battle-array, and said: “-Let ns fight still from night tilt 
morning, and we may have success.' The battle was thus 
renewed with vigor, and that night was called Leilet eh 
hedhr, or the night of delirium, because cash one caught at 
the others beard. Never had either Persians or Arabs been 
in so sevens u coufiiet before, and it continued until day-break. 
Six ihcti&umi of the Muslims had become martyrs, and Sa r ad, 
—on whom be the Divine pence!—thought that, if the battle 
wm> then airesied* the Pefftmnfl could l>e defeated on the foh 
jawing day. 

The death of Rustam ^ and the victory of KodisUjah 

Aghmfii hud now been captured, but ihe two armies did 
not leave off lighting till it was the heat of the tby + and a 
wind} blowing from the west towards Persia, prevented them 
from seeing each other. Rustam had his seat near the wttr 


Mimy brave warriors wcm dm upon the field from either side, 
and fought singly; and this was continued till nighl-fall- 
On the aide of the Muslims many persons became martyrs. 
Sa’adp—on whom he the Divine benediction!-—sa.it with liis 
wife at dinner. Looking ou f when the latte r t witnessing the 
death of so many Muslims. exclaimed: *‘ALm! Mulheona 
Ibn i;l il.rith t where art thou? 7 ' which displeased her hus¬ 
band, and he struck her in the face with Ins dagger, saying 
to himselft "This woman knows, that the Muslims are fee¬ 
ble. mu! that m the reason she speaks so ; but tomorrow 1 
will mount my horsa.' 1 Many Muslims having fallen on that 
day, Rustam sent a man to the Persian king to tell him that 
there was hope of crushing ihe A mb host, The king con¬ 
sequently sent one named Hut mi m. with thirty thousand men, 
to join Rustam When the news of this re in for cement 
reached Sa nd, a very superior poi«on t Ra'ka'a Ibn Amrh by 
name- was seated before him, who addressing him said: 
11 It seem? to m you will not he able to tit upon your hnr&- 
tMnomw ; give, therefor** the command to iuc. is Satid con¬ 
sented, and the soldiers remained quiet until morning. 

The affair of Agkm&w. 

Sa'ad Hat mg entrusted the direction of the battle the foh 
lowing day to lya-ki’a, tho Inner, aware that Yezdejird had 
sent a reinforcement of twenty thousand men to Rustam, 
selected this same number from among the Arabs, and orders 
ed them to go a parasaug off r towards Damascus, and remain 
there, H To-morrow," said he to them, "when die two 
armies engage display your banners, beat your drums, and 
come on; this will make the infidels believe that the Araha 
have a reinforeereciu. If you fail to do so, I fear our troops 
will be beaten tomorrow," 

Now, at midnight, the men whom Kifka F a had selected, 
twenty thousand in number, left the city and marched off. 
At day-break the two armies met in battle, and ifa'kaa. going 
in front of his men said: lt Re not down-hearted, for aid will 
come to you also, ievdsy ; TI and, sure enough, those twenty 
thousand men appeared soon afterwards, when he hastened 
to direct them to a ^position, and his troops cried the (ekinr, 
greatly rejoiced, Rustam had ordered Lits efqJuuita to bo 
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Con lit not tits? them. Qo fh* following day he sent tuj em¬ 
bassy to Sij-iitf, asking? thru he might be iflfcnMd if he wished 
for any thing in particular, and promising in furnish it. To 
this Scfad answered as iHjfore. that he only asked of the Per¬ 
sians* either to become Muslims, or to pay the cajntation-tnx, 
or lo %hl with the Arabs* from which Rustam saw that he 
was net at all inclined for peace, and accordingly* preparing for 
actions he drew ftp his own forces, with the eluphaists in front. 
SiVad was ill* and sat on his horse with difficulty: but ad¬ 
dressing lt^ soldiers he told them In wait until they heard 
his trkhir* atid then, at the sound of his voice* to fall upon 
ilic enemy tst ofiGe. Soon after this he was beard to giro 
the signal, when the whole body of lire Muslims fell upon 
ihp Persians, whose elephants* though they were m front T 
did them no good - for ihrj Arabs, who were on foot, struck 
these animals with their swords and turned them about. 
Among the Persians was a brave man named Kh&lid Ibn 
’Oibet r who marching out In front of ihr ranks called for 
some one to fight with him* and was soon met by ? A>im. a 
sou of the Khiilifth *Omar # —oo whom be peace* ’Asrm killed 
him; and another of the Persians named Kurret Jbu ’Astra, 
seeking to engage in single combat* and being met by vAmrn 
Ibn Sli f djr-Kerfo T wms likewise sfaim Still another Persian 
then came out to offer combat, whose name was Glialib r his 
dress was richly wrought with gold, and his bell of the same 
costly workmanship. *Amru Ibn Ma’dy-Kerb advanced to 
meet him* and seizing him by his rich belt bore him off to 
his foliow-ftttdiftTft* Rustam now saw that something must 
he done, and ordered the elephants to bo driven forwani 
These so frightened the horses of the Muslim cavalry, that 
one thousand riders dismounted and killed the elephants. 
Night coming on* however, the troops became scattered, and 
thus ended this battle* to which was given the name of 14 the 
battle of Afmfith. 1 ’ But the contest with the Persian* was 
continued at Aghwkh and A v tunas. 

The affair a/ Aghwhth. 

On the d*y following the two armies met m battle-array 
before a place coiled Aghwath, and recommenced fighting, 

* L i. T he JHIah akimr 
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the inhabitants at Sind and Hind t but none m great feds a# 
you are. You Imre nothing to cat, iu your own ogtmtry T but 
dales : your only garments arc of camels hair \ nod pray how 
many arc you, that you dare thus income against ns? Away 
then, return whence you came! 1 mil direct my people to 
supply you with ail you want fur food, and will appoint one 
from among yourselves to bo your chief ” When Yezdejird 
had finished speaking, one of the embassy, named Mlfkair 
ibn Z&zFwab, answered thus: H The Prince apenks truly - r we 
were formerly a hungry, naked people, hut the Most High sent 
us a prophet who made us iUustriouft. Now she Arabs hum 
sent m to you Psrsiana, to ask yon either to adopt put religion* 
or to become tributary to us, or to fight w ith us. 11 Yezdcjifd 
replied: “From me you will get nothing, unless you carry 
away some earth, as porters” Then giving orders to Ins peo¬ 
ple be caused fourteen sacks to be filled with earth, and laying 
them upon the backs of the member* of the embassy he made 
themcarry them out of the city, Once beyond the limits of the 
city, (he ambassadors put the sucks upon their camels, and thus 
returning id Sa 7 od Ibu Abo Wakka^ “Seal” exclaimed they 
to him* u we have brought you some Persian earth* which is 
a good union, For earth is ihe key to empire; and this shows 
that the Persian empire will come nuo the hands of the Arabs/* 
Rustam selected an individual named Az&dmerd to go and 
give battle to Sa'ad, or* by rcummuiy on tfaefimuier, prevent 
his moving. Sa T ad L s soldiers having no meat, though plen¬ 
tifully supplied with oilier provisions which they had taken 
from Sttwadj he sent one 5 Otliman Lbn Ilafsa to seek for 
some, who, finding some fishermen T took two hundred loads 
of fish from lhera r and meat soon became abundant* Rus¬ 
tam was encamped with a hundred and fifty thousand men 
at Kadudynh* on the borders of ftawud. The soldiers of 
SAad no w pillaged the country around, so that the people 
of Sawiki complained to Yezdejird that, as Rustam did not 
offer batik to the Arabs, they were bringing ruin upon ihetm 
So Yezdcjird addressed a letter to Rustam, commanding hun 
to give battle: but he replied that he must not be pressed* 
for being well versed in astrology he foresaw the decline of 
the Persian empire* and therefore so tight peace. That same 
ukht Rustam also had a dream* ui which he saw an angel 
descending from heaven w ith anus of iron so weighty that he 
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send him aid, m case of need,. and he p if defeatcd T could fall 
back upon you/* All the most eminent of the persons pre^ 
ceil having dedans I (hat this was the best plan La pursue, the 
KhaJifefc asked whom he should appoint to the command, 
and with the approval of all sent for 8a 3 ad 11 in Abu Wakkas r 
and made him coniKiiaiiLlqr in chiefs and directed Mmhenna 
to submit to him. and to do every thing which he should give 
him in charge. Sand set out immediately with an army, and 
Omar sent more troops after him. .Mmhenna died three 
days after BaWTa arrival, leaving a beautiful wife whom the 
latter married* 

3a-ad liad thirty-five thousand men with him, and prepar¬ 
ed for battle. Rustam lay encamped near the Sawad iron- 
tier, at the town of KMisiyah. 8a‘ad now heard that fifty 
thousand mm had marched to the aid of Rustam, making 
liia army amount to a hundred thousand, and on hi a inform¬ 
ing the Khahfeh of this he received a reply not to fear* for he 
would send him reinforcements, The first thing with 8a r ad 
was tu send an embassy to Yezdejirtf, composed of fourteen of 
the chief personages about him, such as Nu man Ibn Mufcry, 
Beahir Ibn Abu Harmeleh, and Hatizaleh Ibn Habraii, who 
on reach hg die king found him witli liis soldiers assembled 
around him. ’When he had ordered his interpreter to in¬ 
quire what they came for, Xi-fmon said ; E * We were a peo¬ 
ple in darkness, when the Most High sent us a prophet from 
among ourselves, and out of a city which is die chief of 
cities, who drew us out of the darkness of infidelity into the 
pure light of islarnism. That prophet,—on whom be the 
Divine benedict ion and peace!—has now left the world, and 
given us a testament in which he commands us p saying: 
make war with them who leave your rdigion, until they 
return to it, or pay you a capital ion-lax eik tributaries. Be¬ 
ing now engaged in this work, we have ccine to you; if 
you receive our religion, we will retire , L if not. then pay 
us that uur; but if you refuse both offers, then prepare for 
battle. 31 To this Yezdejird replied: H1 have seen all the dif- 
feront people of the world, Turks, Dai lams,* Siklibs* and 

* By tl)i DulUiW irs fnmivdd ■ pMp]# nn fcfr& *aiilh*m iJioti *r ihe 
Cupiin ini, wlmm lh( SiAniilti bfimjfht under Peniftfl Jinainina.—The 
film * StklAki iodlUM fk HJlVlC people. 
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Vr r xEt):jinn was fifteen years old when he ascended llic 
throne of his ancestors The people of Persia submitted 
themselves to his rule, bin the country wns in a feeble con¬ 
dition, and enemies surrounded it on all sides- The Khali full 
■Omar ihta El-Khaiiah sent troops to Melum, ami made open 
war against the kingdom. Yczdejird appointed an inciividua] 
named Ki Islam To command his army, and invested him with 
n dress of honor, and gave him m3 order on the royal treasury 
for whatever money he might need, to carry on the war with 
the Arabs. Rustam assembled an army, and writing to the 
chiefs of Saw ad directed them to kid all the Arabs they 
might fall in with. The people of Sawad were sincere 
friends of the Pfcrsiaip ; so, m obedience to IlustoLu/a injunc¬ 
tions, wherever there was an Arab in any of their houses, 
they killed him, and threw his body into a well. 

Mu then na now informed the Khali feh that the Persians 
were gaining strength, (hat they had placed a new king upon 
the throng and that an army had marched against the Arabs. 
To this Omar rcjdied: “Advance a little beyond Saw&d, 
and watch my movemenls till I send yon aid/ 1 He then de¬ 
spatched messages to all the Arab commanders to collect their 
forces, and Leaving the c ity of Med inch w here he resided, 
and pitching tus camp beyond it, he invited J Aly and ’Oth- 
nmn t —an whom lie the Divine benediction!—to meet him 
in council, « The Pmoth,” said he to them, u have placed 
a new kins upon the throne, who has appointed Rustam to 
the command of his forces; and they have killed a great 
many Muslims. I therefore propose to march against them 
in poison; what do you think of it } n 

r Abbas was the first 10 speak, and replied: “0 Prince of 
the believers I if indeed you have reserved to go, we will act 
under fem orders, but. should you be pleased to confide 
the command to m t ve should think well of it. It seems 
better for you to substitute soldo one m your place, to com~ 
itond die army, than to go in person. You could then 


by the Ambs. The Khalifch ’Omar, in compliance with 
n request of his predecessor Abu Bekr, appointed Aim henna 
Ihn Hnrith to the iieutennntsliip of the Persian province 
’Ir&k-’Arahy, called also Saw ad, which wo? watered by" the 
Ensfarties and the Tigris, and directed him to make war 
with ihe Persians who held it- On tho side of Persia, 
Turan-Dokht apfiointed Rustam to the command of forces 
to be opposed to the Arabs. Rustam remained on the fron¬ 
tier of ’Irak, and sent his deputy with the forces, who, after 
some tin important successes, was eventually defeated tutor 
the eitv of ifamirik, where, as Et-Tabaiy states, "the Mus¬ 
lims made Great booty of jewels and captives." The lull of 
Nemank was followed by dial of the town and fortress of 
Knskar, and hy ihe severe battle known as '‘the battle of HJ- 
Jisr" or “the battle of the bridge,” During this conflict 
Turin ordered her General to display, for the last time, the 
great standard of the kingdom, culled Dimfteh-tJiwahy, 
and to make an imposing exhibition of die elephants, among 
which was one which had always brought victory. The 
Arabs were commnnded on this occasion by Abu 'Obeid, 
who there fall a martyr. Soon after this, news reached Mu- 
thenria that the Persians were holding a great fair si Baghdad, 
on the banks of the Euphrates, where valuables to an im¬ 
mense amount were accumulated. So ho made a rapid march 
npoti that place, killed many Persians, and carried off very great 
spoil. The Persians, throwing the blame of this loss upon 
their queeu Twin, accused her of being incompetent, from 
her sex, properly to govern the kingdom: and having removed 
her they raised to the throne, iu her place, Yezdejird sen of 
Shell ri yir. w ho was then in Saw ad.* It is at this period that 
the following ncurative of Et-Tabary commences. 

E. E, f. 


* Th« •tnlrai'iu Ilml Tiri d.D okht rtitertml itiT- P«ni»tn in lii* tkJi m r of 
ibtir tcmnlrj at ihii time, anil lh> umiuul lisre (jiii'it '■( (Jin 
Yidwt rmj b* iFiruncllr4 wills ihe aerie* uf Ih* 34«Anldu* uhich Sir. 
Bidwd h4i rfttttarn out from El-Tubary. p-nsridfid wi* ™ 

of & parP]r irfeoTwofniMil hrr W iH piiii. ddfiiajp Ufct rt"S£B df i wiiii- 

ZAiJetbo i m pmided Tfll^n &ud I10 rnW ctmU-mf***- 

Dtttufr, aver ii^d«rL proTidcn *?f ihe kingdrteii. Tldi prince** probably 
s.jisr'ln'io vEreoglhcn lut «ui*» bj trpng a pfirffttl m part- 
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Ardcsh'ir ///, not of the Sistmide family, who being 
found incompetent was soon dethroned. 

26 . Firitz II, of the family of Nushirwiin, who was also 
dethroned* 

Anoihpr individual, named Fcuikb-Zid* was brought from 
the West, (Mughivb,) and placed upon the Lhrono, who rei^rn- 
cd six mouths* after which he was pul to death p YevdqM, 
Hi-Tabttry soys, on learning this fled to Ears, from whence 
he was forced away, to ascend the throne. 

27. Yezdejird II /, of the family of Shehriyir the twenty- 
second king f who reigned fourteen years. He was brought 
from Ears and placed upon the throne at the age of fifteen 
years, and after n series of vicissitudes wns driven (tom Ins 
kingdom by the troops of the Muslim khalifeh 'Qrniir Ibn 
EEKhatinb, in A. II. 23 or A. D. 643-44* when the Muslim* 
became masters of Persia, 

It may be questioned, to whom Islam ism is most indebted 
for its conquests, whether to Muhammad who devised it 3 or 
lo the EJmLifeh ’Omar who, by his welt-directed and triumph- 
ant aimi, spread it over Syria, Persia, a part of Georgia 
and Egypt For frugality of living, for humility of spirii* 
and greatness of mind, for profound reflection, discretion, and 
prudence, for slmrptiess of intellect, and for mature thought* 
the history of Et-Tub&ry shows that 'Omar has had but few 
equals. One is also struck with the excellence of the policy 
which governed him through tris whole reign, that most im¬ 
portant period lor the successors of the prophet, and with 
the great talents which he showed in directing the move- 
men is of his distant and numerous armies. It does not ap¬ 
pear, from Et-Tabary'siiarmtive, that *Omar treated the van¬ 
quished with cruelty. They were never compelled to adopt 
his religion, if the case of Hortnuz&n is not an exception. 
Two conditions of peace were generally offered, namely, to 
become Muslims and be equals, or to retain their own faith 
and be tributary to the khaljJhie ; and 'Omar wits at Iasi as¬ 
sassinated by Ftru^ a ike-worshipper from Pc rein* who, 
at though a slave, enjoyed the free profess ion of Iris own 
religion in Mekkeh, 

We may here mention also the drctimstances in which 
the enterprise of the conquest of Persia was undertaken 
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prison has been carried away. He whom Allah directs can¬ 
not be led astray, and he whom Aikh leads astray lias no 
one to direct him. Assuredly Allah see# His servant He 
ha* not His like, mid He also hear* us wed its sees. So then, 
embrace the faith of ishmism and thou shall be saved from 
being punished by Allah/'* 

Et-Tutwy odds, that Parwia. on the receipt of this letter, 
enraged at the presumption of the writer in placing his own 
namt* before (hat of the kin 2 whom ho addressed, ton? il 
in pieces. and ordered the governor of Yemen, Bazin F who 
held his office under him. to Hike troops and march in quest 
of the writer, and to send him in him a prisoner. Bazin, 
win], it watild appear, was inferably disposed towards the 
prophet. sent the bearers of the orders of Parvis directly to 
him. The prophet retained them some time near him, and 
at length, on their desiring to leave, informed ihem that the 
angel Gabriel had brought hitn intelligence that Parwiz hail 
been put lo death by his son Shiniyeh. and that the son had 
acceded to the throne of Persia. Ht^Tabary iafecas ns also h 
that Bazin was the last governor of Yemen ever appointed 
by die kings of Persia. Farwiz left two sisters, Turin-Dokht 
arid Azenny-HokhL 

2L Skirvyekt son of Parwfc, who reigned only seven 
mouths, on account, as was said, of Iris having killed his 
father. 

It may be added, that the throw had been usurped by Rah- 
riim-T&ljupin,, a general of Hormuz the son of Kushirwin, 
whom Parwiz the father of Shiruych, aided hy Mauritius the 
Byzantine Emperor, succeeded in driving away lo Turkkt&m 

22. SiwbijfAr, not of the Sasinide family. He was as- 
sassinaii'd by one Farukhdy. 

23. Ttirtin-DQkhl. who reigned but one year atid four 
months. It was in her reign that the prophet M b i hammed died, 

24 + 'Azenmf-Bti/iektj celebrated for her beauty One of her 
nobles., named Farakh-Z^d, who had been Weiir undef Far- 
wist, falling in love with her, she had bam pm to death: on 
account of which his spit Husiam, commander of Khorisin t 
soon afterwards killed her. 

* Cunpv* Wfit'i .V®Sam«!w4 ^ 1*r*ftkr£ t pp- 
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7 Hormuz II, who reigned seven years, and (efl the 
ihroiw to his child yet unborn. On his decease tbs throne 
remained vacant sii months. 

8. SMpur IT, or Shipur Dhu-Uktof, as he was named by 
tho Aral**, because he had his Arab pri&tfiK'rs tied bv £L string 
passing throimli their shoulders, who reigned thirty years. 
He lived seventy-two years, and left the throne to his son 
Shaptir: hut it was seized upon by his brother Anleshir. 

y. Ardeakir II, who reigned fourteen yaws, and was then 
dethroned hy the rightful heir to the crown. 

10. Shiip&r III, v ho reigned five years, and whs kilted 
by the fell of a lent-pola, 

'll. liuhrum III , brother of the preceding, who, niter 
reigning eleven years, was killed by bis own troops. 

12. Yezdrjint l, who reigned twenty years. 

1*4. Btihrihii-Gtir, who reigned twenty-three years, and 
mad*; himself very distinguished. 

14. Yczdrjird II, who reigned eighteen years and four 
mouths- 

15. Firuz I. who reigned twenty-six years. 

16. Halwh. who reigned four years, 

17 . Kobod. 

18. Xtetrinedn the Great, who reigned forty-eight years. 
In the fortieth year of his reign the prophet Muhammcd 
was born. 

1<1. Hormuz Ilf. who was born of a daughter of Una 
Khakhitn of Turk is tin, 

2d. Ptirwlz, who reigned thirty-eight. years. In the twenti¬ 
eth year of his reign MnluuDRisil made the Hyrali. Mu¬ 
hammad wrote n letter to Parwb, inviting him to embrace 
Lsfemism, which is quoted by Et-Tabory in the chapter re¬ 
lating to his reign; and this is so characteristic of the Arab 
prophet, that I shali introduce it here, entire, as given by our 
author: 

*‘In the name of Allah the Merciful, the Uompnssioimle- 
From Mnhammcd, the prophet of Allah, to Pnrwiz son of Hor¬ 
muz, etc. As for rae H L render praise to Allah, beside whom 
there is no God, the Living, the Eternal, who has sent m ° 
with the truth, as a messenger of glad tidings and a bonier ol 
warning to those wire are overcome by madness and whose 
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As the succession of ihe Sasinkia kings, after Ardeahir T is 
Still a subject of historical controversy, (lie following chrono¬ 
logical arrangement of the series according to Et-^pabary* 
accompanied with n statement of the ]eugth of mod of the 
reigns* and of some of the events which mark the history of 
the dynasty, on tho authority of this writer, may prore net 
uninteresting, 

L ArdfyAir / p son of Uzbek, son of Sasai], who was born 
at Firuz, near Jstakfar* and reigned about forty-four years, 
or thirty m a state of w ar, and fourteen m peace- He died 
at Med mu. 

2, Shapur /, the king T s son, as his name signifies, who 
was a more just king than his father lie reigned thirty-one 
years, at Med am. 

3, Hormuz L a just king, who reigned only one year. 

L Bnhrmn / T who lost Yemen, Ho was a just king. Dur¬ 
ing his reign Mauy^Zindik! or Many the Impious, made hiff 
apiH-araiicci and had many followers. The religion of Many- 
Zmdik is thus staged by Et-Tabary; 

u That he himself was a prophet of God; that the Mogh- 
ditiy and the Mag™ rites must be observed: that fire should 
be adored ; that the taking to with of one's own mother, 
daughter, or sister is lawful; that in this world no one owns 
any thing, for all belongs to God; that there is no such thine 
as marriage; that God created the world for all the sons of 
Adam, so tltat alt is io bo enjoyed in common, and all hove 
an equal right m every thiug. No one should say, this is my 
property, or this is my wife, my daughter, my son, etc.* for no 
one has an exclusive right to any thing; no one must pos* 
spss too much of any thing, nor any one be in want of any 
thing, for all should enjoy all things in moderation/* 

Bnhtfm t having a bad opinion of the religion of Many- 
Ziudik, put him to death* and filling his skin with straw 
hung it up at the gates of the town of Shapiir; be also 
made an md of all his disciples. Tills kiiig reigned three 
years mid three months. 

5. fiahrdm If , who reigned eighteen yeara, and having 
no sons was succeeded by his brother, named Narsy. He 
was much beloved by the people. 

6* Nar$jf t who reigned seven years. 


sovereigns of subject kings. They tod all Hie chicfcuns un¬ 
der them are collectively called, by Persian author* Malukf 
Tawitf. Though not foreign usurer? the Ashkinmn or 
Partiimu kilims neglected the religion of Zanndusht ; atn in 
order to conciliate ih« numberless Greeks who hnd seilh-d in 
Persia since ihfi time of Alexander. se m m have their mi \ ™ 
case of need wurot ony rabellicfuv cliieftata, pretended 
n strain; nniediiy for them. For these reason* ihey were 
dipt iked by the genuine Persians of Furs, arid were regarded ns 
bafhar^msand forespiens- They to ihem, just w hat the 
present Turkish dynasty in Persia is to the native population. 

Al the a^e of seven years, Aideshir was placed* by hi» 
father Bubek t at the service of the king, who smi I uni lor 
educating and adoption to one of his euuuebs tiEiriied l nt\\i, 
the governor of the town of Daribjifd in b isrs. I hts gov¬ 
ernor dying* he was succeeded by Ardeshir, who hy his jus¬ 
tice attd equality gained for himself a high degree of popu- 
larity, Et-Tabory savs that Adtesliir was fold by aatnUi- 
^er.s and "had leant!'also by a dream, that he would one 
day become a king. Soon after this, he attacked I arw i^. T 
prince of the city of Kta, and killed htrn f and assumed the 
govern!nent of that place. Me then wrote an account cm his 
success to his father, who was still living, and urged him to 
do the same to the king of bmkhr, tod to take possession 
of Firs m hit name. The lather forthwith did accordingly, 
but one hi* second son Shapur on the vacant throne. Sha* 
ya'n addressed a letter tu Ardeshir, in which he reminded 
him of his own seniority and culled upon him to record him 
as his severetan. Atdeshir taking no not ice of this letter, 
Shapur, to c/nii]-cl him to submission, collected a large 
force, nnd accompanied by his younger brothers marched 
nsninst him. The brothers, however, had more affection 
for Artie shir than for Shlpnr, and therefore, us soon as they 
had left tsutkhr. put the I utter to death, gave the crown and 
throne to Ardeshir, and |Ktid homage to him ns their sove¬ 
reign. After this, Ardeshir made Istakhr his place of resi¬ 
dence, subdued the whole of Pars, and, as Et-Tahary ex¬ 
presses it, 11 was a very just and formidable king. 1 ' ffo 
appointed Sam Ihn Rejy to he Ins Wezir, and a learned per¬ 
son named Maher to be the Mobedi-Mnhedan. or high-priest, 
of hit religion, the worship of hra- 
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a!sn put in charge of the Ali'sh-kadah, or fire-temple, of 
ihm city, when* the Hag tan worship was set up. The 
wife of this Sasun, a superior woman named Malahshat, 
bon* him a sou to whom, on account of his hair being a 
spoil long, his father gave the name of Bnbek, while bn 
mother, for the same reason, predicted that ho would be 
a man of distinction. 0u the death of Sasun, the king njv 
pointed his son Bsbek to succeed him in tho charge of the 
villages and of tho fire-temple. 

Kt-Tab&ry does not give to Arricshir the humble descent 
ascribed to hint by Gibbon, namely, from Bsbck a tanner. 
It is probable the latter dm* Ids note from Agathios. who fin's 
that Bfihek was a shoe maker, or laiuicr, (the Greek word used 
by Agathins means both:) but the oriental tradition is quite 
consistent with tho inscriptionj of NaLshi-Rmtaui, neat l’tnr- 
potis, in which the title of Malik, or king, is given to Jfnhck. 

fur author states, that five hundred and fourteen years 
alter the death of Alexander the Great, of, ns lie adds, areoid- 
ing to ilia calculations uf the Christiana, five hundred and 
fitty-three years, Anleahir Ibti Babck made his appearance in 
a village oi Persia called Kiruz, alter the name of the king 
of (stakin', near which city it tics, iu the province of Kara. 
1’his Atdeshir. he says, was descended from Hahniun of the 
Isfeudiyar dynasty of Persia, and bis pedigree runs thus z 
'■ Ardeshir, son of Babek, son of ftfejftn, sen of Mtihar, son of 
^asau, son of Sis&n, son of Bdunaa/ 1 He claimed ihe 
throne of his ancestors, on the ground that Alexander the 
Great had wrongfully kilted Dtirn I bn Diira; and on becoming 
king he declared, that be intended to avenge the blond of 
Dark, shod by Alexander, and to regain the empire which (he 
latter hart given to his generals. “ 1 will rescue my country ,** 
said he, “ from these usurpers, drive awny tho Arabs, and 
restore the throne once more to my family." 

(t may not be amiss here to remark, that Ihe Selencido 
Aotioehus was driven from Ftersia about H. C. 2A7, by a 
chieftain tunned Ashak, (Arsaces,) who 1 laving gained the 
submission of other chief tains in Persia, Medio, Armenia, 
Assyria, etc., became ihe founder of a new dynasty, known as 
the Ashkantan, Arsaeidan. or Parthian. Ashak and his suc¬ 
cessors bore the title Sliahinshuh, or king of kings, being 
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sources to be consulted respecting their history hove been the 
Aftmoires sur diverse* atoibpritk de la Pe rse, published by 
Ue Sacy in 1793* with the additions and corrections of his 
Memoir# stir les jn&mmms et les inscriptions dt JEjrfnajf- 
srhah et do Bisutoun, ?t stir dfaerses autres manttmen* Sa$- 
published in 1815; some notes by St. Martin, in 
his edition of Lebeau’s IJisloire dit Bos-Empire ; and some 
extracts from a Persian work entitled Mvjmd et-Tewdrikhj 
translated by QuMrcmere and Mohl, in the Journal Asia- 
liqm for 1839-43. 

We learn however from Mr, Brown, that 11 Mr. Mordt- 
mnnn, n gentleman now resident in Coiistanunople as Consul 
for the Hanseatic towns, who in his own country had acquired 
an extensive knowledge of Arabic, Persian and Turkish , n 
has in hand a complete history if the Sasuiidcs, for which 
all accessible authorities, both of the East ind West, arc to 
be brought under contribution. 

h may be added farther, that Professor Dorn of Si, Peters- 
burg has announced the publication of a work by himself net 
the coins of the Sasanidcs, materials for the history of ihis 
dynasty which have assumed new importance since be Sacy 
wrote bis Mi main?#. Some of the most recent works already 
published, relating to these coins, are Long pence's Essai emt 
les mcdmttesde$ rms Penes de la dynmtieftamnide. Pan*: 
184u ; two parsers by Dom in die Bulk tin de la Class* his- 
torico-philofognfun do tAcadtmie Imperial# ths Sciences d# 
St. Pttersbvurgh, Tome I, 1844; and Die Pehleujt-Lrgtn i~ 
den o iif den Mitn.sen der tetzlet 1 Sdsdnidm^ etc. von D, 
Justus OlshausecL Copenhagen : IS 13. 

To these introductory remarks we will now append some 
notes relative to the Sesanide dynasty and its downfall ? 
drawn chiefly from Et-Tabary, which Mr + Drown has sent 
to us with his translation. 

Ardeshir, the first of the Sasanidcs who attained to sove¬ 
reign power, was a grandson of Sasan El-AEghar, or Sasan 
the Younger, of whom Ef-Tabery relates that he would 
fight with eighty men at once, and who was appointed by 
his king to be Kedkhods and Emir, or Intendant, over ihe 
villages adjacent to Istakhr, the ancient Fetse polls, anti was 
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tton of having seen the name Elias given as that of the 
translator/ * 1 Bui whatever may be thought of this, the 
Turkish veraion of Et-Tabary’s Annals is acknowledged* by 
so competent a judge as Qjiatremere, to be a very faithful 
rendering of the Persian; and we have the same authority 
for the correctness of the edition of it, published id 1844, at 
Constantinople, by order of the present Sultan, Mfad-ubMejid, 
which Mr, Brown lias made the test of his translation * 
This production of our associate must commend itself the 
more to the favorable regard of oriental scholars, as the pub¬ 
lication of that port of the original Arabic text, which relates 
to the same events, is but just begun,f and it is as yet un¬ 
certain whether the continuation of it is extant; while as to 
the Persian version, no part of it has been edited, and only a 
small fragment translated,£ which does not embrace even the 
whole of E(-Tahary r s pre-Muhammedan history. The gen¬ 
eral reader, also, can not but feel some interest in that por¬ 
tion of history which is here brought before us t especial! y ns it 
has been so imperfectly treated of, iti ah occidental historical 
works hitherto published. Indeed, the entire period of the 
Sasanides, who yielded the scepter of Persia to the Arabs, is 
of much importance in the history of the Hast. On the 
establishment of this dynasty, about the middle of the 
second century of vm era, the ancient Poison nationality 
was revived, and the old religion of Zaradusht or Zoroas¬ 
ter reinstated; and many of the Sasfimdes were disitn- 
guished, either for their zealous cultivation of the arts of 
peace, and patronage of literary men, or for the boldness and 
vigor of their military enterprises. Besides, during the su¬ 
premacy of these princes, Persia sustained important rela¬ 
tions to kingdoms westward, especially to the Empire ol 
Constantinople, and to the principalities of Arabia before the 
time of MdiammtxL The sculptured monuments of the 
Sasanidcs, too, deciphered by the genius of I k- Secy, natu¬ 
rally inspire curiosity to know more of this race of royal fire- 
worshippers. Yct h up to the preseni time, the principal 


* Journal dn* S^thoIi for l6AD r p. 51.1. 

I TabcrritantiBiij ed. J„ Q. L. Ko^gaHeD, Gryphi&vafdi*: 

ibsi-sj, 

I CJifonique d'AboLj-Djafar MoIhisicli td Tabari trades tr mr In trnra-n 
Pr.rsiRa ]nr Louii Dul.nos Tdidq I Piris‘lS35- 
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The work, horn translated from, was originally composed 
in the Arabic, although only a portion of it is known to 
be extant at the present day in that language. But about 
the middle of the fourth century of the Hjjrah it was 
translated into the Persian t being at the same time abridged f 
by order of one of the Santa ttides. The Persian version no 
where gives the line of tradition in support of statements 
respecting post-Mohammedan times, which in the original is 
always to lie found and Ls sometimes drawn out to a great 
Length; and where the original states a fact in several differ¬ 
ent ways, the Peis ion version adopts one account, and 
passes by the others. In this version, also, there is less than 
jii the original of that minute circumstantiality in the narra¬ 
tive of the conquests of the Arabs, which shows that Et- 
Tabary must have written from die reports of eye-witnesses, 
or of those immediately concerned in the events related. 
On the other hand, with respect to the ancient history of 
Persia* the Persian translator has added to Et-Tabaiy*5 
work information derived from the historical records of Ids 
own nation. Notwithstanding these modifications, however, 
the Annals of Et-Tabary* in their Persian form, acquired 
so high a reputation* that while the original was neglected, 
the version itself was translated, at different times, into other 
languages, and even back into the Arabic* Among these 
secondary versions is the Turkish, of an uncertain date* of 
which Mr* Brown has rendered a portion into English- As 
to the question when this Turkish version was made, Mr. 
Brown assures ns, that <£ its style and phraseology show the 
writer to have lived atm period when Ottoman Literature had 
not attained its present degree of refinement : rp and he adds 
to the conjectures hitherto entertained upon this point, that 
"the late Es'ad Effendy, Ottoman historiographer, of whom 
he made inquiry on the subject, informed him that* in a work 
which he had recently read* he found it mentioned, that a 
daughter of Mohammed IL the conqueror of Constantinople, 
had read the Turkish transhtion of Et-Tabary, which pla¬ 
ces its composition prior to the reign of that sovereign; and 
that this most erudite Ottoman was of opinion, that the 
Turkish translation was made at Kijihyeh in Asia Minor, 
under one of the Sdjukidca, and has an indistinct recollec- 
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CONQUEST OF PERSIA BY THE ARABS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The following translation is made from the Annals of 
Ab u Jk*far Mohammed I bn Jarir Et-Tabary, a n ati ve of 
Tabarbtan, on the southern shore of the Caspian sea, as his 
name indicates, who was born A- H> 224 or A. D. 83S-39, 
and died at an advanced age, A. H. 310 or A. D. 923, 
at Baghdad, where Ids high reputation as a jurisconsult 
and historian had long drawn around him many inquirers 
after hi* opinion on points of Muslim law, and pupils in the 
traditions of Arab history. Ibn K hall<kin, the celebrated 
biographer of the thirteenth century, in his Mewurir* of II- 
lastriom Men r speaks of El-Tabary as follows: li Abu Ja 1 far 
Muhammad Ibn Jarir Ibn Yezid Ibn Khalid Et-Tabaiy, who 
bore also the name Yezid Ibn Kethir Ibn GbfiJib, master of 
the interpretation of the Knran, and of the history of impor¬ 
tant events, was a teacher of many branches of learning, in- 
eluding interpretation, tradition, logic, history, and others; 
and he was the author of elaborate works relating to various 
departments of knowledge, which give proof of the extent 
of his learning and the greatness of his merit] and he was 
one of those teachers who labor to perfect, not conceding to 
the authority of any person ] ► . * , and his narration of 
events waa relied upon, and lib Annals are the most per¬ 
fect of annals, and the best grounded; 1 ** and the erudite 
Qaatretnere of Paris asserts, that from an historical encyclo¬ 
pedia of El-Tabaty IE later writers, Arab, Persian, and others, 
have drawn the materials of their narratives, not thinking it 
possible to ti.i 1 1 a guide more enLightened, more judicious, and 
more faithful.”! 


* Ibn KhnIlifcJa>*J Da Slant, pp. 

t Joumaf dei Sivanl* for 1^3, p, 5|3. 
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The following examples of words belonging to several of 
the preceding languages, will be confirmatory of their gene- 
en*l identity with the Kafir and Sechuana: 


Eiyial. 

Bird - 

Eyes 

Flesh 

Pig- 

TFirta 

Tree 

Two 

Wjuht 


I K*fr. 

iriV'«m 

amehki 

LftnyABEUi 

ingulubi 

luiiotatu 

tttnti 

uiiubiiii 


ftprAwJW. 

nun 


kuluhi 

cnunm 

roerfro 




¥i>r»yBiH? 

lihlo 

Ltmyamo 

Hjo!ua 

raAfiiu 

Eikabki 

ujiinti 



~teanjtom. 



mini 

nun! 

tiiexo 

rsinUhho 

tmm 

LlrnUMl 

my an in 

VlUJKi 


holui 

bgilhtvi 

liiadaLi 

mull i d 

rrintani. 

JTlflte, 

'm&pele. 

lutm 

iniT| 


mUA 


The foregoing is the amount of the most authentic and re¬ 
cent information which [ have been able to obtain, here and 
iti Cape colony, respecting the langusigcs of those lauincroti^ 
aboriginal tribes of Africa which dwell south of Jebel el- 
Kunir, or the Mountains of the Moon. I liave already drawn 
out the subject to such an extent that 1 will say nothing of 
their probable origin, ° 

Uumadma Mjasinn EjfeitiotL t 
Apri314,184a i 


vat. wo. rr. 5$ 
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from die interior to Mozambique, and from thence taken to 
(he Bcchuana country, have found no difficulty' in making 
themselves understood: sufficient proof, this, of a radical 
identity of language,” 

This opinion is supported by that of Dr, Adamson; of Cape 
Town, who has had the opportunity of inspecting two manu¬ 
script grammars, prepared by Dr. Krapf. one of which ap¬ 
pears to be that of the Seoahelce tongue, referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, which he found to be a slightly modi¬ 
fied form of the Sechuantu 

** A language similar to die Congoese is said to be spoken 
by a people called Kiiznmbn, some of whom have been found 
among the liberated Africans at Si. Helena. They lire at 
such a distance from the coast, that, to arrive al any posses¬ 
sion of the Portuguese, they are obliged to travel three or 
four moons, often over burning deserts. Their language 
seems to resemble the dialects spoken by the Vishi-Congos, 
and Congos. in several of us words, especially the numerals. 
The language of the Molwtns, who are supposed to live 
about the centre of the Continent, in the same latitude with 
Angola and Honda, is very similar to the Burida, as slaves 
front Moloua learn the latter almost immediately on their 
arrival in Angola.”* 

Some additional light has been thrown upon the Innsitagcs 
of the interior by a visit of Rev. T. Arbcutssei, of the Paris 
Missionary Society, Id some captured Negroes near Capa 
Town, in 1345. He says: 11 1 found I he~ number of rap¬ 
tured Negmes to amount to two hundred and sixty-two, be¬ 
longing to three principal tribes, namely, the Makons, Miize- 
itan, and Koni unit lies. The Koniuiikues seem to he the 
farthest removed in the interior. One of them assured mo 
that he had been three or four mom I is in one Arab garni, be¬ 
fore they reached the channel of Mozambique, The SVlaze- 
nas live nearer iho coast, probably bcttresn the former and 
the Makoas. The language of the Koniuokuea is soft and 
musical; the words simple and liquid, the vowels distinct, 
and almost always one to every consonant, os in Kaffir and 
Sechuamt. which it much resembles; but it has not the dis¬ 
agreeable click of the former, from what l know of itf’f 


*0r. Adaipaon’i <p#ri<!i *1 Wail. .Vim, Haaijnr, in |(M6. 
t Cmrnmcraot rtuir, publiaFivd at Cap* Town. 
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far, 3 Mr. Giddy observes,‘ as we con ascertain from incidental 
informal ion , obtained now and then from the north and 
north-east, these regions are densely inhabited with people, nil 
speaking the Seel mans language, or some dialect of jt, and 
3 tving in a far more compact and congregated state than those 
tribes inhabiting the southern regions , tn 

4t At some distance from the coast, and about due north 
from the mouths of the river Zambesi and (iuiliinanc, lie 
the Mahons. to which nation many of the emancipated slaves 
of tlie Colony belong* They are supposed to extend from 
about 17° to or It P South latitude. Stilt farther in the 
interior, and to the north-west of Mozambique, from which 
place they are thought to be two or three months’ journey, 
dwell the Monjouy, From Mozambique to as far as Nom- 
baso and Belinda, along the coast, he the Sowanli, or, as they 
are termed by Dr. Krapf, the Sooabelees. Some of these 
pie are also found iu the interior of the island of Zanzi¬ 



bar. where they are called Xookhaden. From a statement 
of Dr. Krapf, in the Mi Canary Register, it would appear 
that the Soon 1idee language is spoken a considerable distance 
he y ond Neli uda. On h is visit in g Bara wa. abou t 2° North lat¬ 
itude , he thus writes i £ The language of Barawa is Son i alee, 
but most of the inhabitants understand the Se™helee lan¬ 
guage, which is spoken from Xukdeesha to 3Iozautbique 3 but 
only on the coast, not in the interior. The tribes inland 
from Numhasa are called Wbnicas and Wnkarnb&s, the former 
inhabiting the plains, and the latter dwelling in the hills and 
forests* The language of the Waktunbas seems to be similar 
to that of the Won seas; and those Wakambns who have 
much intercourse with the Wonicas T understand and speak 
the Wonica language perfectly woU/” 

With reference to these different tribes Mr. Boyce observes, 
in his introduction to Mr. Arch bell’s Scchnana grammar, that 
they “speak languages only slightly differing irom the Se- 
chuana spoken near the Gupe Colony, An Arab/ 1 he adds, 
“who had travelled for commercial purposes from Nombasa 
to Mozambique, at some distance from the sea-coast, gave 
the writer some specimens of the language spoken among 
the tribes Eli rough which he had passed, in which Kaflir and 
SechtiHna words were easily recognized. Natives conveyed 
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Eajfiuft. 


SiMH, 


Bent 

, Bite 

I>ic 

Fiva 

Name 

Esin 

Three 

Wntrr 

— "beta 

luma 

fa 

IiImm 

ignmR 

imvitk 

titU 

ainuizJ 

betsa 

]lL[Q3 

fa. 

flanii 

Mum 

pala 

turn 

mvtse 

beta. 

luiiiata. 

fua. 

tJrnc 

gim. 

fu].. 

UHL 


The writer also heard remarks from Rev, Mr. Walker, of 
the Gabon mission during his visit to the United States, re¬ 
specting the language of the Mpongwe people* among whom 
he had resided, which might be applied to the Zulu.* 

The other languages of the Alliterative Class, dialects 
spoken in that vast and unexplored part of Africa which lies 
between the tropic of Capricorn h the Mountains of the Moon, 
Lower Guinea Mid the Indian Ocean* are too little known to 
ua, at present, to warrant an attempt to classify them accord¬ 
ing to their families. The folio wing remarks respecting 
them are mostly taken from I he Mtesioimnj Magazine^ for 
1847. In this periodical it is said: 

u All the research yet made, proves that the languages spo¬ 
ken in this extensive prison of South Africa are at least simi¬ 
lar to those of the Kafitrand Sec I maun families: and, in many 
eases* KniTir and Sechuanti roots have been detected. The 
Delagoa bay dialect has every' appearance of belonging to the 
Pingoe branch of the Kaffir family, an opinion which is cor¬ 
roborated by the fact (hat some of the Amofengii, when living 
in their own countries, were in the habit of trading with the 
tribes in that neighborhood. In ail probability, other dialects 
spoken still higher up the coast, as those of Inhambanc, Si> 
fak, and Quitimane, will bo found to belong to the Kaffir 
family. The languages of the interior regions, in the same 
latitudes, arc supposed to belong to the Sechliana family. 
To this efTect the Rev, R. Giddy writes in one of his letters 
to the General Secretaries of the Wesleyan Missions, 'As 


*Tbti nbniumhip tho MpnQgwe nnd I ha Zulu* bjr >!f- 

(i rout P luu been aUul^lnii% tuullrmvd bjr U*. Wilwia'i teuiiLmir ill* 
SfpDflltr 


J. w. 4. 
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Mr. Haddy, formerly a missionary in Kafirlnnd, but now la¬ 
boring among the Ihinams. Mr* Haddy has published a 
small book in the Dumara dialect, in which the characterise 
Hca of the Alliionuivc Class are clearly discernible. 

4. The Congo family includes the dialects spoken on the 
western coast, in the countries of Congo, Leango, Angola, 
and Benguela, extending from 17° to at least 4° of South LaIu 
tnde^ anti probably quite to the Equator, or even to the Cam- 
eruu moil mail is. All the dialects of tins extensive region 
seem to be closely allied to each other, and to have an inter¬ 
esting peculiarity, which long since attracted the attention of 
travellers and misaiotiaries* An expedition under DiegoCam, 
on discovering and ascending the river Zaire, about I486, 
found the shores “filled with people exceedingly black, and 
speaking a language which, though Diego knew those spoken 
in other parts of the coast, was wholly unintelligible to him.” 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, several Roman 
Catholic missionaries* laboring in Congo, observed that the 
language of the people possessed a striking peculiarity in its 
stmeiiire, for which they could not account* According to 
De Gftmdpre, the language of tho whole of Congo "is ex¬ 
tremely musical and ilex able; not particularly sonorous, but 
very agreeable: with a perfect syntax, and bearing in some 
points a resemblance to the Latin.” A grammar of the Bun- 
da language, os spoken in Congo and Angola, published by 
a missionary of the Propaganda, “acknowledges the exist¬ 
ence of an extensive a! literal ion, produced by what we call 
the euphonic concord;”* mid the fact stated hi the Afimm* 
ury Ala^azh^ published at Graham's Town* that “ the 
principal characteristic of the Bumk language consists in the 
singular and [dural of its nouns, and the voices, tenses, and 
persons of the verbs, being distinguished by prefixes instead 
of terminations, 3 ' shows that the Congo family is nearly re¬ 
lated to the Zulu and Sechiiaim, and consequently belongs 
to the Alliterative Class. This conclusion is sustained by 
comparing with the Zulu and Sechmtua a few words se¬ 
lected by Rev. Mr. C&sdis, from a work of M. Donvilk on 
the Congo, which belong to a dialect of the Congo family, 
termed the Moghtona: 


* /WcdiKfEDit f0 Kcjir Grammar, 
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the western, and more like the Zulu. The soft aspirate of 
the eastern tribes becomes a guttural among the western. 
The l and s of the former become r with the latter j the / 
md the p of the one become h f tL or is in the other 
The Mowing specimens, taken respectively from the Zulu, 
the Sesuto, a dialect of the easism branch of the Scchttnua, 
and the Setlapb a dialect of the western branch of that 
family, will serve to show the resemblance and difference 
between the 4 wo branches of the Sechuantu and between the 
Sechimna and Zulu families; 



ZiJi-, 

SitEfri 

i'rtiojpi 

i Fit.-r 

&*■ 

Fiithw 

Fin? 

Foot 

Hmx4 

Lifs 

live 

Milk 

Nigkt 

T 070 

Water 

Wornm 

ngi , ]i.L 

ujielllo 

llbnhn 

qqilrb 

UIWAWO 

KMuTllLtB, 

tibami 

pill 

unari 

nbwnlfcu 

1 iimiili 
amuud 
lunlkd 

teuii 

initio 

ntatf! 

iijtik’Jo 

leaiu 

seat]* 

hopclo 

pela 
\ mail 
j bfHtgD 
rivEkb 

metei 

lacnL 

lliltla 

mm. 

miikla ’ 

JtBptD.. 

1—Ul,i 

butvele* 

tsenu 

iTM-iki, 

boaigo, 

1 wrtlrnv 

11 lets*. 

1 mnnirL 


3. The Drtmara family includes ihe dialects spoken by ihe 
Bamara tribes which dwell -on the western coast of Africa, 
between Bengiida and Namaqualond r or from about IT D to 
23* of South Latitude, and from ihe const to about ISP of Ei®t 
Longitude. The Damarru arc divided into two branches, 
called the Hill Bamaras, and the Cattle Damaras or Damftras 
of the Plain. The dialect of the Hill Fhimunis, who Jive 
immediately l o the north and north-east of Namaqualand, is 
the same as that of the Nam aquas, and is therefore included 
in the Click Class of African tongues. But the dialect of the 
Dimrtras of the Plain, who dwell beyond the Hill Damaras, 
is evidently cognate with the Sechimna and Zulu families. 
This affinity was first noticed hy Rev. Jlr. Arthbell r for a 
time a missionary among the Bechuairas, and iVio author of a 
Sec h iiatm grammar, who made the Dai nans two visits, one 
by way of WaJwich bay, and the other hy way of Namaqua- 
land: and his opinion has since been confirmed by Rev. 
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placed after the noun, as: sefoma $e segolu, precipice the 
great. The place of the comparative degree is often supplied 
by employing the verb ftta r to surpass; yet comparison is 
regularly expressed by the preposition go, to r to wards. The 
pronoun of the third pejsotk accommodates itself to the prefix 
of the substantive to which it relates. Thus, the prefix se 
gives the pronoun sow, or set?, before the verb ; U gives Iona, 
or lea ; bo* — bona, or boa ; li, — rhona, or fiti ; and n p — aw, 
or as : serutu $a mostme tci sona se seiritle, the basket of 
rash it Is beautiful,—where *oof semtu combines with the 
preposition oa, of r and makes m r unites itself with the 
pronoun ana, and makes mna ? becomes the article se f and 
prefixed to the Adjective inite makes seinffe; all of which 
shows the control of the subject over the other ports of the 
Sentence, The verb has three forms, the Efficient* Causa¬ 
tive* and Relative; and each form ha* three voices, the ac¬ 
tive* the passive* and die middle, as: Effl act, kirn reka, I 
buy; pass, km rekoa, i am bought; mid* Ida iirka t I buy 
myself ; Cans. act. ha rckim, I cause to buy ; pass, kia re- 
kistm , I am caused to buy ; mid- ha tekim, I cause myself 
to buy ; ReL act, kia rekela, I buy for* etc- A few verbs 
have a reciprocal force, as: £*/ti P to bind; bofiwu, to bind 
one another* Some have mi intensive force, os: bofi*im ? to 
bind very strong, etc*, etc. These nates, derived from 11 a 
Very creditable work for completeness and simplicity/' are 
sufficient to give some idea of the Sediumui language; and* 
compared with the foregoing account of the Zulu dialect* 
show the affinity of the two families. 

An interesting fact concerning the dialects of south-eastern 
Africa is, that their divergence from one another corresponds 
with the geographical relations of the tribes which speak them. 
Thus, from the Great Fish river to the Natal colony there is 
a gradual approximation of the Kafir dialects to the Zulu. 
So 1 from the tluruhhmba mourn talus, which border the >a- 
tal colony., to the farthest Bechuuna tribes, there is a gradual 
divergence from the Zulu. Accordingly* the Scchuoua fam¬ 
ily has been divided by some into two branches, the eastern 
and the western* The difference between them lies chiefly 
in consonantal changes, the eastern dialects being softer than 
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*3s:—j 

Z«At 


fnfn 

Arrive 

fika 

iika 

fig*- 

Bread 

iainkuA 

iMiiika 

KsmkUL 

G'attic 

iiinJcomo 

mkomo 

iUnkotho. 

Cook 

peksa 

; 

p&agm. 

Eyes 

amebic 

nuivhlu 


Father {nay) 

uhaba 

1 ubawa 

ubihn. 

Alan 

Indoda 

indoda 

jutimti* 

PeiECrp 

1 umuntu 

um Llt.il 

unmet u. 

Rain 

faavula 

nrtitll 

infills. 

Rue 

1 rip™. 

gffiima 

mjt™. 

Water 

| tnmnxi 

mm mi 

EHEtfilllL. 


2, The second or Sechunna family of the Alliterative Class 
comprises the dialects spoken by the BastUOt, Bnrolonga. 
Buharinsis, Batloknnscir Maniol is, Bitlapfej-^ a word* by all 
the great Bechuana tribe* of Southern Africa* Their coun¬ 
try may be described* in petietal lerniiH as extending 1 from 
23 3 to of East Longitude, and from the Oraneo river north- 
ward, to a little beyond the tropic of Capricorn. Some of 
the general features of this family are exhibited in the follow- 
ing notes, drawn from the Elude* stir id Langue Sechuamt, 
hv Rev, E. Cosahs, a missionary of the Paris Missionary So¬ 
cle 8 y, now laboring among the Sech nanaa, 

I 1 he Sechuana language is rich in names for external ob¬ 
ject s t but very deficient in metaphysics! terms. It has no 
words signifying ,s spirit t !T " consc] cneeetc., and none to ex¬ 
press the abstractions of mind. Harmony and clearness are 
its chief qualities its words generally have from two to font 
syllable*, each ay I fable being composed of one consonant and 
one vowel fallowing it. The noun is composed of a variable 
prefix and a radical The plural number is formed from the 
singular by changing the prefix ie into ma } a*: Ugeba f plu¬ 
ral mtigeba; mo into ba, as: mfitn, man. plural bahtj men*; 
se into It; and to into ma ; or else the plural fa marked by 
the prefix ft. The article is nothing but the prefix of the 
noun repeated, and is used to bind the adjective to the sub¬ 
stantive. as: Mtfate se sclts/ii, great tree, liter, tree the great. 
The adjective* are few, because of the frequent employment 
of nouns to express attributes, as: motu oct musa f man of 
amiability, i e. amiable man. The adjective Lakes the pre¬ 
fix of the substantive to which it belongs, and is always 
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Cluathlnmba mountains ; and by the subjects of Umesele- 
katai, who formerly occupied a country near the Ktmichane 
mountains, hut haring been driven thence in 1837, by the 
retired to the northeast, and is supposed to dwell, at 
present, somewhere inland from In ham bane* The Kafir 
dialect is spoken by the Aijiaxosa or Knfns proper, who re- 
side along the coast, between the Fish and Bashi rivers; 
hy the Abaiembu or Tmnbukis t now occupying a treet of 
country between ihe upper branches of the Kei and ihe 
Tarke district of the Colony; and by the Amaponda, living 
chiefly upon the banks of the Umtinmihu, This dialect is 
closely allied to the Zulu. The principal palm* of difference 
are such as might be expected from the different geographi¬ 
cal position of the two tribes from which the names of the 
dialects are taken. The Zulu being the farthest removed 
from foreign tongues, especially the Hottentot, is compara¬ 
tively free of clicks and words of foreign extraction, in both 
which the Kafir abounds. The latter also seeks to abbre¬ 
viate and contract its words, while the former delights in full 
forms, Tho other sister of the Zulu, the Fingodialect, is the 
language of several Enbes or remnants of tribes, scattered in 
various places. Among ihese are the Fingers or Amafengu, 
many of whom reside in tho old Colony ; the Anubactt, re¬ 
ported ag about to settle on the borders of Natal colony; Ihe 
Mum he I es, remnants of tribes which have settled in different 
parts of the Llechuana country, chiefly along the Lihie moun¬ 
tains, and the Caledon Fiver; and the Amaswazi or Brim pi uses, 
a largo and powerful tribe living north-west of the Amnxulu, 
and extending nearly to Dejagoa bay. The language of the 
Anwsswaxi has been reckoned as of the Fingo branch, 
though in many of its features it rather resembles the Zulu 
dialect. Indeed, all the dialects of ihe Fingo branch seem 
to approximate nearer to the Zulu than to the Kafir, m every 
respeel, with the exception of consonantal changes, which 
are its peculiar feature. 

The following examples may give some idea of the dia¬ 
lectical variations iu ihe triad above mentioned; 

m 


rot, I flfl- it. 
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obscured by contractions in the initial dement of the noun n 
and cuplionic changes in contiguous rowels, as: izui (ilh tti) 
hike li lungtiet Ids word is good ; uwftizi wakt wto pendida 
wa ft, {uttifazi turke tm pemlula uaJi+) his wife aivswervd 
and said, £3o strong is the influence of ibis inclination to con¬ 
cord produced by the repetition of initials, that it controls ihe 
distinction of number, and quite subordinates that of gender, 
and tends to mould the pronoun alter the likeness of the ini¬ 
tial element of the noun to which it refers, os: ttmadoda oto 
a ya ha mbit-, [the} men of him i hoy do walk ; abofuzi hake 
ha if a hamba ¥ (ihn) women of him they do walk; j&ntovn- 
hi zake ti iju Itainha, [the) daughters of him they do walk ~ t 
imihtambi yak*. i i/a kamh a, [the) docks of Sum they do 
walk, inkain yakei ya hamha 7 (the) ox of him he dees 
walk. In the first four of these examples, the pronouns 
ha , zi and i am of the £ante number, hut they differ in ibnn 
according to the initial dements of the norms to which they 
refer. In the second and third examples* the pronouns ha 
and zi are of the saoie gender, but of different forms, while, 
in s he lust two l; samples, die pronouns i and i are of differ¬ 
ent genders, but of the some form, according to the initial 
elements of the no tins for which they stand. 

These remarks and example^ in connection with what Iras 
been said upon the Zulu dialect, may be sufficient to give 
some idea of the chief clmmcterhitic of ihiidaes of African 
leagues. 

The principal families of dialects which am at present 
known to belong to the Alliterative Class, ore these four, vis: 
the Zulu, or Kafir; the Sedmana; the Dmiiara; and the 
Congo, 

1, The first named family, embracing the cognate dialects 
Zulu, Kajiri and Fingo, extends along the south-eastern coast 
of Africa, from near Delagoa bay on the North, to the Great 
Fish river, or the old colonial bound ary ou the South, and from 
the Indian ocean Inland, to the great chain of mountains by 
which it is separated from the Sechuana family. The Zulu 
dialect is spoken by the natives in Natal colony; by the 
Amazulii, whose country extends from the Ui it gala river 
nearly to Delagoa bay, and inland to the Dmkenberg or 
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1L Classification or Dialects of SarTireiis Antic a. 

In the present slate of our information, it appears that all 
the native dialects of Africa, ponth of the Equator, or rather 
south of Jflhel-el-KutUfp (the Mountains of the Moon,) may¬ 
be reduced to two classes. 

The first, or most ancient, may be called the CMek Glass, 
It represents the language spoken by the earliest inhabitants 
of this part of the Continent, and embraces the cognate dm- 
lecls of the Hottentots, and theCorannflfl, the Nnmoqtias, and 
the Bushmen, a scattered population inhabiting the northern 
frontier of Cape colony and the banks of the Goriep, or Or¬ 
ange river. These dialects are gradually going into disuse, 
and the time may not be far distant when all which shall 
remain of them will be their history, a few religious books 
published hi them by former missionaries, and perhaps some 
of their clicks, which may have passed into the neighboring 
tongues. The chief characteristics of this class are deep as¬ 
pirated gutturals, other harsh consonants, and a multitude of 
ugly, inimitable clicks. 

The second may be called the AlKteratir* Class. It dif¬ 
fers widely from the former. Instead of the endless, <md t to 
a European, iwmtterable jargons of the other class, its pronun¬ 
ciation is flowing and harmonious; and its structure is aim* 
pie, systematic and beautiful. Its most remarkable and dis¬ 
tinguishing feature is its dlitetation, or euphonic concord, 
which is a peculiar assimilation of initial sounds, produced 
by prefixing the same letter, or letters, to several words in the 
same proposition, related to T or connected with one another. 
This principle has been already briefly presented in my re¬ 
marks upon the Zulu dialect; where it is found in ono of its 
most perfect forms. The initial element of the leading noun 
reappears either in a euphonic letter, or some other form, at 
the beginning of each of die dependent or related w ords in the 
sentence, as : abantu bake honke abakuluitya ha hlah ba dr 
ha he Act qedtle f all his faithful men remained until they had 
finished iziato ze(a zoakc ttz i7a ngihrya si vein ku ? Tiro. all 
our good lb tugs come from God. But the alliteration is not 
always so manifest as iu these e samples. ]t is some Limes 
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Noona ore derived from verbs: £1) by prefixing the initial 
mw to the root, arid changing the final vowel into i; such 
nouns are generally personal, as: ukufitndua t to tench; urn- 
fandisi, a teacher; 08) by prefixing the initial um, and 
changing the final vowel top; such nouns often denote the 
instrument for performmg the action of the verb* as ; uku- 
iyanektj to sweep f umfymwfo, a broom; (3) by prefixing the 
initial in. and changing the final vowel too; such nouns de¬ 
note the idea of the verb abstractly considered, os; ukuiboA- 
fwa, to deceive; inhabit so, deception; (4) by prefixing i$i, 
and terminating in o; as: tfkuona, to sin : ieftmo, sin ; uku- 
Iwpa, to bind ; isibopo, a band. 

Diminutives are formed from other nouns by adding ana, 
na. or yana r and sometimes omitting, or changing the ler- 
ruiuation* as: ahaniu, men; abunUtaita, children; inja t a 
dog; injamij a little dog; inborn^ ftcow ■ inkonwna, a calfi 

Prom adjectives ore derived abstract noting, by prefixing 
ubu, as: kuluy groat; ttbukuhi, greatness; hie, good; ubuhle, 
goodness. 

The derivation of verbs from verbs has been already no¬ 
ticed. The derivation of adverbs from nouns i^nd preposi¬ 
tions has been referred to, as: gemihfa, foz-him»hla t 
day,) daily; and from a pronoun mid an adjective^? : JchAU, 
(Ariij it + Me, nice,) well. 

I have thus endeavored to present some of the leading 
features of the Zulu dialect, as fully as time would allow ; 
and so to do it, that a comparison between this and any 
oilier languages of the Continent, of which a similar account 
should be given, might be intelligibly instituted, I shall next 
condense such information as I have been able to obtain 
either here, or at Cape Town, respecting the dialects of 
Southern Africa generally. 

Umgoii&tju Miction tSuLliun .} 

Maich^Ip m$. i 
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OTiitfp afior T behind, 

g*? for. 

gi* f by. 

ku ? to. 

ms, with. 


j pantsi T beneath- 

pakatii within, 

pczit) above, 

j pofMj before. 

pcs/tet/fi) beyond. 


Conjundions. 

The conjunctions of this dialect are few in number. 
The Zulus, like other ignorant and barbarous people, mi- 
aecustmued to lengthened trains of reasoning, or continued 
thought, generally make use of short and abrupt sentences,, 
which require but few connectives. The principal words 
used as conjunct ions are 


gokuhfi. for, because. 

jeii^oknba } as. 

hxiua , but. 

m ij amt 


ukuba, that, if. 

lif7W t if* 

utfg&biy lest. 


Interjections. 

T3ie principal interjections are :■—an * mnmtf mamo* 
mny c t o / aw f 

Drriration cf U'ordg. 


A Derivative is formed from its primitive, by giving the tal¬ 
ler an initial or a termination] or by making some change in 
the initial or the termination. The primitives of this dialect 
are very few, being for onln umbo red by the derivatives. 
Thus, from the single primitive root ttfeutortfl, to sec, may be 
formed fifteen or twenty derivative^ some of which arc:— 


ukuAmm, 

-■ ho at si mi. 

«* Ikttwirffl, 

** zil^ma, 

T . zibmdoi 

zihQiieiistit 


to cause to see. 

*, demonstrate. 

., see for. 

! , * look and imi¬ 
tate. 

*. see one’s self* 

(** see for one's 
I self 

{ -. cause to see for 
one's self. 


rik mbmrnQi j 

+ « bo7mkala T 
** ktnmka- j 
tis&j j 
umbawtif 
imbmrisisi, 

isibonekisQj 

mb&nakatu* 


to see one 
another. 

. _ appear. 

..cause to 
appear, 
it spectator, 
an overseer, 
an erublem. 
a sign, 
a prospect. 
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or of two prepositions, as: gapi t whence ; gapambUg ¥ be¬ 
fore. The following ore wme of the more important ad- 
verbs: 


L Of Time: 


apa, 

when . 

emini 7 

at midday. 

Jteh 

again. 

gomsO) 

tomorrow. 

izolo, 

yesterday. 

Jra faint u 

now* 

2. Of Place; 


here* 


there. 

gatapaifa M 

yonder. 

frufupi. 

near. 

pamhiie 7 

before. 

pansi Y 

below. 

pezulH f 

above. 

pi (m) ? 

where ? 


3, 

Of Manner: 

gani (fta) 

? how? 

gapi (ten) 

? whence ? 

impehf 

utterly. 

kaknlu f 

greatly, 

frttngaka, 

so much. 

vjnio* 

so, thus. 

4. Oilier adverbs: 


no. 

a tj%q 7i 

no, it is false. 

$hi t 

yea. 

jew#! 

like. 

kodua , 

but* only. 


yes. 


The adverb of place signifying **here he, she, it \s ¥ n H there 
he, slie, it is/ J and +L there he, she. H is yonder/' varies accord¬ 
ing to the da® of the noun referred to; thus. for nouns of the 
first chiiiSj we have: nat*^u r here js; mutgo, there is: nan- 
"urja ? there in yonder : for nouns of the second class : nanm 7 
here is: fumso f there is; nansi^u there is in the distance 
sad far nouns of the eighth class: nakii 7 here is ; mik&< there 
is : nafcHtja, there is yonder; for example: nan^u umuntUj 
here is a man ■ uanso inkahij there is an ax ; mimiwtja a&an- 
tu, there are people yonder. 


Prepositions, 

Several of the prepositions are never used singly, but al¬ 
ways go in pairs, the principal preposition being followed by 
k» f or na; as: pczn An «%<?, upon a rock ; eduz* nmhht, 
near the ho use. 1 he necessity lor many propositions is su¬ 
perseded by using the locative case, as: ba sebenzv mstmini , 
they worked m the garden ; imiti, Irees, emitini, among, in 
the trees; fiiA/it, the house, enAhini, at, in, to the house. 
Some of the principal prepositions are:— 





The substantive verb, ukuha. is seldom used in the present 
tense, except in the imperative mode. But in a predicate 
clause, where the present tense of ihe substantive verb is un¬ 
derstood, (he personal pronoun nominative generally takes a 
surt of euphonic particle between itself mid the predicate. 
I he particles used are, radicnily. ng and y. Ng is used before 
nouns whose initial vowel is «, and y before nouns whose 
initial vowel is i; ss : gi ngumuntu, I am a man, liter, 1 a 
man; ba Hgabantu, they are people, liter, (hey people; u 
ytnkagi, he is a kina, liter, he a king. The substantive 
verb it kit ha is inflected like a regular verb, except tltat it 
has no present tense, and forms the second person impera¬ 
tive, like other irregular verbs beginning with a consonant 
by prefixing yt, thus : yilta, be thou, 'flic first person sin¬ 
gular of the past lease is ga ba, { was ; of the future, go ba, 
or S'* y» kuba, I shall be; of (he present jwrfeet, gi be, 1 have 
been, etc. 

Ukuba rwj literally, to be with, is used in the sense of the 
English verb “to liiive; - ' as; tea ba nezinkomn, he had 
cattle, liter, he was with cattle; bo ba nabomi, they shall have 
life; bo ha-nnhti, they shall have it [life); gi be nenatadt, 

I have had n book ; gi b> na ye, 1 liave had it; go ha 
TtamaiUda, f shall have strength ; go ba na wo, I shall have it. 

Adverbs, 

The place of adverbs is supplied by the use of verbs care 
tying in themselves the force of adverbs, na; ukulunga, to 
do well; uktUungUa, to make right: itkuattdula, to be first. 
Of proper adverbs, some ore always interwoven with the 
inflection of the verb, for example, se or sa, kc or ka, 
meaning “just now," " already," as; uktthia as kit vutiwe, 
tho food is just read y; a si ka tandi , we do not yet love. Ze, 
de, and da, signifying “ unlit,” are always preceded by the 
same pronoun as that which follows them, and is the nomina- 
tive to the verb, as; ba de ba (atidile, until they have loved. 
Many of the adverbs are words compounded either of a 
preposition and a noun, as; gemihia, daily, by day; ga- 
mttnhia, powerfully, by strength ; or of a pronoun and an 
adjective, as: kuhk, well; or of a preposition and an adverb, 
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Pasticipjles. 


Present 


■djflErtndtflIT. 

JSzgatnL, 

I kmnf, etc. 

I not laying, etc. 

(Mapsltr. 

riural. 

Ejo^nk^j 

riunC 

gi LaJsda 

m iaxida 

gs ngs tandi 

«i ng* ta ndi 

a « 

tii ” 

e nga *■ 

HI ngn. « 

0 

be - 

o eg* ■- 

bs ngi - 

etc- 

ear. 

etc. 

etc- 


Present Perfect 


w i ljjirmn£iv+-+ 

Mgt&m* 

l buying krrad, etcu 

1 bviELg i «4 Luvc 4 p etc. 

fiiiphE. 

I'lurnL 

Einiulif. 

rLunL 

jri tiiTidik 

si tsndila 

gi ng* temlile 

si ngs t&ndll-B 

u 

ni 

u nga 

m ngit 

& 

be - 

0 Ilgft « 

be UgTL Hh 

etc. 

etc. 

otc. 

etc. 


The Passive Voice is formed from the active, by inserting 
i4 before the final vowel of the verb in the several modes and 
tenses, as: 

Active- Putim 

tantlti, .*■!- tQndua. 
iandt, . taiuhifr 

tnittli, * * (andkii. 

tomtit^ . htudiwe* 

tonda * koidita nga. 

But many verbs vary from ibis general rule. Most of ihs 
irregular verbs, and some of the regular, form the jussive by 
inserting iw before the final vowel, as: ukuaka r to build; 
itkuakiirui to be bush ; so: ulcufi, to say ; vfctotitra, to be said. 
There are also many euphonic changes made m forming the 
passive; for example: k, preceded by a vowel, is changed to 
iy t as: vkuloba, to write, to paint; ukuloiyua i to be painted ; 
in A is changed to nj, as: vfoibemtfa, to catch * nkubanjua, 
to be caught; jj. in the final syllable, is changed to iy t as: 
ukubop& f to bind, ufcubetyua t to be bound. 
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Present, Past, or Future T$n$€+ 


m'ljfinibltipr. 

I might, could, would, dff should 
love, etc, 

an^ilM- riiuiL 

I, gi be njji } 
ppra, or i^U \ Land* 
heogidp) 

% ybcu np, riibcninp - 

&r u bu tip, *1 bs heba pp - 
etc, ele. 


si be m 


JStgvtivr. 

t tn t|fli t_ c<Ki1d T would, or should not 
love, elc. 

f'lHfuUrL iHurai 


j! Lnhda - 1 t ^ ll-rJ | tande wi be si ngc tJmtle 


u be u ngn - 
e bu e uge 
etc. 


ni bo hi nge 
bn be bo Tit;e -* 
etc. 


/Vj/ficf, or Future Perfect 
- [ A ^pi «*, 


I uay, can, nr must have 3ovud t etc. 


^tir. 

’X a ftp ha ll f ‘ 

ni. * Hf3l bil C rJ 

etc. 


FIbiiL 

irH* 

ni up bu m ” 
bn tip bn bn - 
etc- 


1 may, t tm r nr um*| Hot have loved, 
etc. 

SwifuliH. E'htiiU 

bfl ugi \ bi?n J 

n ku Hire he u + * a ui age he ni « 

a ka up be e ■♦ n bn nge be bn - 

etc. etc. 


Present Perfect, or Past Perfect 


*^SnrNl#iW, 

1 niigbt* coulil-Wijy] dor should have 
loved, etc. 

£uftakiTr 

l. pbc ri”iinmJile 
it p, he li 


3. sftt be e 
etc. 


rtnrrmX 

P be- el tundile 

p bo ni 
ifu be bo 
etc# 


.Vfi^ iW„ 

1 might, L’CHild, mt Lml cl or flhouM net 
bat e I tired, Etc. 


ELngulnr. 

""^"^uuidiic 
njra J 

p be u ngm ’■ 
p be e pp “ 
etc. 


riuriL 

p he il 
m 
p be m up 
p be ha lip 
' etc. 


jj Lambic 


Imferatite Mode, 


vljfTjntitii'f* 

UA [im Inve, etc# 


^iftjrabr. 

L urn ngi tapde 
3; tamK or 

nia u iMbdc 
;l mo k* H - 
- ma i 
etc. 


iiwtL 

riut ni tapde 
tando ni, op 
rmt ui tiindc 
nin ba 
Em ka 
etc. 


ATpfiw* 

Lr t me not Icrti?, etc. 


PibiuUr. 
nrn n«i np Hindi 
n Up tamli, or 
ma u Up tamli 
'mi ka up +■ 
ma i np 
etc. 


ThtaL 
ma id np lAEtlii 
ui np Utndi T or 
IW ni up tahdl 
ma bit np ** 
tun ka np 
etc. 


r >4 


vdl i. * 0 - rv- 
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Past Perfect Tense. 


3. gl fefc ll£t tlMilfi 

2- Q he u 
or, U bll 

3. e be e 
or ? H7i be c 
ptc. 


I bud Mud* eic* 

JTllrti. 

i fee ai tandile 


m fee Tit 

be be be ? _ 

of, babe bp J 
fit*. 


l had cel Jared, etc. 


buidilc 


?ir»£CdlLJ, 

gi he ngi 

ng* 

ft be u ,ng& * _ 

or, wisbeii ngq-, " 
m be e npi i „ 
ihr, wifee Dugs i 

etc- 


rJu^i 

si feu ei nga iHiidilu 

ni be ni nga - 

feohebengfl - 
He, 


Future Perfect Tense* 


Jjfirmrtm, 

1 slinl] haw laved, etc, 
HJ^Ur | rtterVL 

t. go b% ftg[ tiwidlle:^ ba id tandtle 
+ i. wu bn ft - na Fis ft\ 


3, etc. 


c6a + 


AfpiitPft, 

1 rflfti] not have hied. 


etc. 


l * iJgi v? kubi 
/ n^i tnndiL 
akujifcullllll J 
fikii'ikub c 1 
ii i yi kuba i 
* etc. 


Pimm. 

j fl eii |i kuhn 
J ri itsmlih 
a ji kuhh til - ' 
Jikpliukk « 

m* 


FDTEVTI^I, WOUE. 

Present^ or Future Tense. 


I tn&J of can Ii.rt*e t etc. 


^Infulu, 

J. gi iipi tiinda 

& u - -■ 

1 H « - 

*, j ** 

M || M +. 

etc. 


Pluxil 
si bga landa 
‘jii «♦ 

ba - ** 

H 

xi «+ “ 

etc. 


i mar frt ot CMtoot lavu, etc. 


■ $ 


Ihftahi. 

i ngi nge tandc ( 
vr, gi nge 
a Ira npy ? 

ii ngu ^ 
a in nge ) 
er> i nire £ 
etc. 


tlurijL 

1 si ripe iciiiile 
*f t tlge 
a ]ii Ttgc 
w T tit uga 
a ha Opi . 

, twinge 1 
etr. 


1 jnuet cr ou^bl to l-ove T etc, 

FuifT|l*I, | 

Ip pi Ogi tanda pi at tonda 
^ ga ti - pi ni « 

a, firn e ■■ !sra t* ■■ 

■■ gn - g>* " 

ttc. I etc- 


I must got w ought hot to lute, etc. 


Sinful tf-, 

f* 11 gi nga tondj 
ga u ugn 

r* ? nga 
g* j upt 
etc. 


PUirml, 

£■ ii figa Etmdi 
^a id tipa « 
pi fett Jigu ” 
im o nga - 
fitfct 
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Past Tense, 


djSrmidiVf, 

] loved, tie. 


1. WJL tnndn 
%, W1 •* 
;i w» - 


:r 


ill! 

etc* 


rhiniL 

fjindn 


tm 

ft 


»Ylgnfir«. 

1 did not Itfre* etc. 


Hipfmlv. 

a nffi Hindu ngw 
B fcU " 
ft ku 
1 b 

ft li - 1 *■ 

el ■* « 

.In 
etc* 


rtwd 
b hi turn! a ftgrt 
n ni « 
ba « 

1 left » V 
ati 

ft i 


Future Tm$&. 


Jjfirmntiv*. 

I ftliall or will love, etc. 


Stafifcr; 
J. jjo (and* 
£ wo « 
ii wu « 

** vo +> 

” lo 

•* no 

*> too - 

+■ WO ’■ 

“ btj 

« kuo ■■ 


Pl'un.1. 

so lancEa 
no 
bo 

9 

r* 


AVfiroJitff* 

I nilmll or will ml Jove, «tet 


EiHfljbf. 

t n#i > * Lutftiada 

q. ku « 

1 kft ~ 

ft i 

n li ** 

ft Hj '■ 

ft In p - 

ft 11 ” " 

ft bu ■ * 

a ku M 


PSraral. 

ft ji kununiji 
ft ni -■ 
a Ihl « 

ft ta " ■ 

i zi - 

a i 


or 

i ym kutftjwa Lni yn kirtafliift |n ngi j% kubmdm la 
etc. i " etc* * 


ffi ja kutftjidft 
etc. 


Present Perfect Tense. 


I have loved, etc- 


Pipplc. 

L gi urulilc 
2- ii 

a u - 

etc. 


PlunL 

n (auidilc 
ni ~ 

bft -■ 

etc* 


ArgaJtW. 

I have not loved, etc. 


Siiijnii.if. 

B Mgi t&ndilo 

i kci 

a kft " 

etc. 


Fl-niai 
ft pq tftndjJe 
ft IU » 

ba - 
etc- 
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The negative idea is affixed to verbs chiefly by menus ot 
the particles d and nga r thus: (1) « is inserted before the 
pronoun nominative, or nga before the verb f In all the modes 
and tenses, a, as the Anal vowel of a root, being changed into 
i in the indicative present and the imperative! and into i or e 
in the potential present, past* mid future ; (2) t*ga is appended 
to the verb in the indicative past \ (3) nge is often used for 
ttga in the potential: (4) the auxiliary ya t or zo, is always 
omitted in the negative form of the indicative present. Sec 
the paradigm. 

Paradigm of the Pegu far l frb it kata to fare t in th* 
Ad ire Voire, Affirmative and Negative. 

INFINITIVE HDDK, 

AftinUHtive: Uknimida, to love. 

Negative: Ukungmianth^ not to love, 


INDICATIVE KOOE. 


Present 

m’lffrmdieL 

] do iuv£, at 1 etc. 


A' 
3- l 

Ij 
■ -- 

f’Z 

c 

JE 

1 

?ia*uLr. 

]. hi yn \m*h 
“i, » - 

ii 1 

ii 

-2 

e 

1 

L 

u, mn 

a ii *■ - 

IK 

ft, aba 


in, Im 

+ . [ *T 41 

10. 

miLtk 

3. 

in, i 

*-H - - 

1L 

W 

4. 

M 

— it ■■ *• 

1% 

imi 

5, 

triu f a 

■■ lu ■- 



ft 

uca 

»* II 4, ** 



7, 

uby 

*1- t>a w »* 



a 

uku 

" fcu ■■ 




Tense, 



[ do tiiti iuie, or 


L love djh^ u|E. 

PLujiI. 


Flunk 

1. si y h Irtnda 

ingit&adi 

n si tELmi 

iii ■* +< 

a kii 

■- 

A tii 

4-L If a ** 

a, ku 

,*■ 

A b^ - 

+ i ft .r f. 

a i 

H 

a km « 

■■ n - 

a Ii 

.<■ 

H £i « 

*■ | 4-f it 

a m 

.. 

a i « 


a lu 




A El 

*« 



a bu 

- 



A Vll 

** 



or 


Sjrv[nE*f. 

VlonL 


1. jLjL unda 

m tiuk 

p figa tands 

!kll " 

Di 

|| 41 

3. a 

ba ^ 

a ■■ 

ptr. 

etc. 

etc. 


Pluml. 

Aing* uadi 

tki 41 

in ** 
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ligation is implied, gtt is generally used, which is put be I ore 
the pronominal subject ; when possibility is impUed, ngn is 
gene rally used, which is put after the pronoun. The Imper¬ 
ative is characterized by wm, (hough this particle is not al¬ 
ways employed. Irregular verbs, beginning with a vowel, 
L-itm the euphonic prefix y in this mode, os: yen so, make, 
from ukwttixa, tu make ] but those beginning with a con¬ 
sonant take the euphonic yi before the root, as: ytpa, give, 
from ufotpa, to give. The Subjunctive is distinguished by 
i/#eo t or nkiiha, preceding the indicative, as: iwfca si tan- 
dile, if we have loved. See the paradigm. 

Verbs have six leases, viz: the Present, the Past. 1 *(imper¬ 
fect,) the Future, the Present Perfect, (perfect,) the Past 
Period, (pluperfect,) and the Future Perfect,(second future.) 

The sign of the Present tense is the auxiliary y«, or za, 
from the verh ukttya, to go, or tJjkirco, to come. But some¬ 
times neither of these auxiliaries is used j (he latter, zti, 
seldom occurs. 

The sign of the Past is a, incorporated with the pronoun, 
or the substantive verb ba, as: ga latida, or gi b<t tanda, 
I was loving. 

The sign of tbe Future is o, incorporated with the pro¬ 
noun, as: bo t<mdu, they will love; or else the auxiliary 
«n T or zo, is used with the infinitive, the initial u of the m- 
nnitive being dropped, as: gi ya kutanda, 1 shall love, liter¬ 
ally, I go to love, nr gi za kutanda, I slmll love, liter. I eouie 

to love. , , ... 

The sign of the Present Perfect isffc, /e,ere,as; gi Uindite, 

or gi tend*, I have loved. 

The Past Perfect is made up of the perfect of the auxili¬ 
ary An and that of the verb, united, as; gi be ngi tandik, [ 
had loved, liter, i have been, 1 have loved. 

The Future Perfect is made up of the (iilure of 6« and 
the present perfect of the verb, united, ns: go bit ngi land Hr., 
[ shall have loved. 

By various changes and combinations of the principal aux¬ 
iliaries, ukuyti, to go, ukuza, to come, and ukuba, to be, the 
verb is susceptible of almost Innumerable Lull fictions. 

' Puf i1,h nueibnchiurn «f o-nu-i Iwiu tdopled, »nd tl,# pwprisJj of it, 
Kl si,Hit Grimmer, piAEdi-d al Andover. 
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by inserting d before its final vowd, as: utkutandeh, to 
love for j for example: ni ya itgittfeflfftfta, you work for 
mo. This form of the verb k often used with the infinitive 
mode, and with adverbs and nouns of place But it sometime* 
merely conveys the sieirifiranion of the simple form with 
greater force. (3.) The Causative form, having n causative 
signification stiperidded to that of the simple form* s derived 
by inserting is before the final vowel of the latter, iw: uktt- 
tandisa, to cause lo love; ukii/trodiHj, to teach, fo«m nku* 
funtia, to learn. Neuter verbs, of the simple fontt t Leconte 
"active by putting on the causative form. (1.) The Recipro¬ 
cal form* denoting a mu turd interchange, where a thing Is 
done by one to another, is derived from the simple form, by 
inserting on before its final vcawel, as; iikntu?ftiniiu r to love 
one another; so: tikufcwn, to see; itku&OMttna, to free one 
another, (o.) The Reflexive form, denoting the performance 
or an action OTop f or for the agent, is derived hy prefixing zt 
io the simple form, its; nkuzitandtu to love one's self. 

Any two or more of the above forms may be combined, 
as: tifmfofev, to Lay up; ttkuieAdb' n> Lay op for; ubu^fAf* 
kdn 2 to Lay up for one's self; uk \izihtkdua f to cause to Jay up 
for one’s self; so; uk \Uengt$ r to buy; nkuzittmgclisa, to cause 
to buy for one** self. A conjugatkmd characteristic may be 
several times repeated in the samE form, This often gives 
intensity of signification, as : ukufiflwo, to see; ukoAemstt, to 
cause to see; uk ubtmisisa, to cause to see clear!y t to demon¬ 
strate. 

Passive forms of n verb are trade by suffixing ktila to tbo 
root, or by dropping its final vowel and adding rki i T as; ukii- 
boh#, to see ; n\mtmnfihila l to appear ; nkuhhipa, to perse¬ 
cute ; nku/j/uprA'a, In si lifer. 

The great variety of fonns significant of mode and tense 
may be reduced to the number generally adopted in English. 

There ore five in tides, viz: the Infinitive* the Indicative, 
the Poteiitinl, the Imperative, and the Subjunctive, having 
the import usually given to them, respectively, m oar own 
language. The characteristic of the Infinitive mode is tjfttt, 
preceding the root of the verb, as; ukuimnta, to love. The 
chief characteristic of the Potential is^a^or ngn, When ob- 
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arcs in tja ; and the greater the distance, the greater the 
prolongation and emphasis of ya For example: kii 'hush 
this horse; Ufa 'hiiskty that horse; ItSpa thashi\ that horse 
yonder; Usi 'siiya, this dish; teso that dish : Uxitja 

ipitya, that dish yonder; laha r hfinfu T this people; lahff i bitntn t 
that people: tahaija u bantu, that people in the distance. 

There are three Indefinite pronouns, viz: nye^ one. another, 
some; ningii much, many; and on& t all, each. Ny$ and 
tithe t are united with nouns in the same manner as adject lies, 
thus: into ewye + one thing, liter, thing which it cine j im- 
pahla eminingi\ many' goods, liter, goods which they many. 
Onke lakes beiore it the euphonic letter of the noun with 
which it agrees, as: u bantu boa fee. all people ; mrim u ywik* r 
each garden. 

Fer£j. 

The root of a verb is She same as she infinitive mode, re¬ 
jecting a xfiu y the sign of she infinitive, thus : bona is the root 
of ufadrtnu. to see, and ctiza is the rent of nkutnza, to make. 

There are both regular and irregular verbs. Regular verbs 
are those of which the mots consist of more than one sylla¬ 
ble, and begin with a consonant, as: ukut&ada, to love* 
Irregular verbs are those of which the roots are monosyllabic, 
or begin with a vowel, as; uku it, to say; uku^a, to give r 
ukuenzd-, to make. 

In regular verbs, the root is identical with die second per¬ 
son singular of the imperative mode; but not s«» in irregular 
verbs, the latter taking a prefix in this mode, for euphony. 

The Zulu dialect, like others which have never been 
cultivated, is rich in forms for different modes and tenses; 
and I ms also a variety of conjugations, derived from the 
simple or radical form of the verb, which express different 
shades or modifications of its meaning. In this latter re¬ 
spect, a resemblance to the Hebrew will bo observccL (1 ) 
The Simple form is that which may be written with the 
fewest letter^ and has the simplest meaning, as: uku- 
tanda, to love. (2.) The Relative, or as ie has been called^ 
the Objective form, having the superadduti srignJfcatfou oi 
“for s T! or “ill relation to F !T is derived from the simple form. 
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_Same liave made five coses for the pronoun of 

each person, and for same of Ore coses double or triple 
forms, os: 

1st Nom. mt»a, IJ 2d Som. gt, 1. 

Gen. ftitii, of me. 

Mat. ktttrti, to me. 

1st Acc. rmrra, me ; 2d Ace. gi, me. 

1st Abt. by me: 2d Abl. garni, through me ; 

3d Abl. uatnij with me; etc. 

What, is called the Relative pronoun might letter be called 
the relative partkle, as it is insufficient* without the co-ope¬ 
ration of the personal pfonoutl, to point out the antecedent, or 
the noun to which reference is made. The relative pronoun 
or particle, in its simplest form, is*», tho same as the geni¬ 
tive particle, which scorns intended to murk a close connec¬ 
tion. The relative is always combined with the personal 
pronoun, that is, with the initial element of the sinlecodoiil, 
or its representative, according to the general euphonic prin¬ 
ciples of the language. Thus, if the personal pronoun begins 
with u, « + « coalesce into n: if with i, «+«coalesce into e ; 
but if with a. the relative, a, undergoes no change, as; 
iinumfu o Amur, the man who sera, literally, (the) man who 
he sees] ihashi elt Aamto, the horse which walks, liter, (the) 
horse which it walks ; ulontu abalungilcyn, men who are 
good, liter, (the) men who they good, etc. The relative 
is not inflected. 

There is properly hut one Interrogative pronoun, viz ; ni, 
what i But this enters as a constituent inu> several com- 
pound interrogative, which, though originally phrases, have 
come, by usulm, to be regarded ns single words. Some of 
these are: ubaiti or w&rmrna? who? kaham, whose? of 
whom ? ft has been called ail interrogative pronoun, but it 
is more properly an adverb, signifying “where?” 

The Demonstrative, like the personal pronoun, varies ac¬ 
cording to the initial of the noun to which it points, and the 
nearness of the object signified. If it points to a distant ob¬ 
ject, it terminates in o; if to a very distant object, it (milin- 
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Dtcinision of Personal Pnm&itns. 

First Person Singular. 

Radical fprm f gi , I, me ; thi? fliubJen5( T or the object of a verb, 
Ohliqm " mi, of, to, by f with me; used with a noun, or 
n proposition. 

Definitive tX tmna f I. me, m particular. 

First Person PJnraJ. 

Jladicol form, si T we, us; the subject, or the object o fa mb. 
Oblique " in, used with a noun, or /■', used with a prepo¬ 
sition, of, to, by, with us. 

Definitive “ firm, we, ug, in psrticular* 

Second Person Singular. 

Radical form! it, as the subject of a verb, or tit, ag ihe ob¬ 
ject, you. 

Oblique M to, With a noun, or m, with a preposition, 
of to, hy f with you. 

Definitive 11 irena, yon, in particular. 

Second Person Plural 

Radical form, ni T you; the subject* nr the object of a verb. 
Oblique nil, with a noun, or m\ with a preposition, 
of, to, by, with you. 

Definitive " nina t you, in fpJEttcttlar. 


Third Person. 




' Radial A 1P *1- 

OULynt farm, 

EHlnrttne firtmk. 

Cl0M. 

inriidJ* */ IAj 
iflMHl 

her, 

\t, thtjTi ihfBi. 

of. Ifl, bj- n T*iiK 

tuM. tbtir. rt,1 been. 

Kc.hiavflh^bur, 

o. i^y, 1 hirfcp P 





in iiHfiiciij nr. 

L 

1 

U p Um 

tu, liu 

U 

lh, i 

Hye 

TO 

J11IIA 

VODJL 


HU 

ili, li 

Jo 

Iona 

l 

hi 

iM a ikk 


sarrn 

5% 

Uln, U 

Ulllp 1u 

1* 

lotla 

a 

Um 

w 

Wd 

worm 

7* 

Uh^ U 

tifcu, bu 

bo 

bona 

a 

L-kii 

liku, ku 

ko 

kom 

IK 

0, Aba 

aba, bn 

bo 

bom 

io + • 

Atna 

araa, a 

wo 

T«ni 

11. 

Isi, TxiiVi «c. 


xo 

EODRl 

12. \ 

teni 

uni, i 

yo 

yon* 
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Personal pronouns have three varieties of form, viz: tho 
Rad scab the Oblique, and the Definitive. Tlae Radical is the 
ground form of the pronoun, It may be either the subject 
or the object of a verb, and, if of the third person, it is the 
image of ihe initial of the noun for which it stands. For ex¬ 
amples, sec the following tables. The Oblique form is used 
for the genitive governed by a noun* or it is employed with 
a preposition. It consists of two letters, and, if the pronoun 
is of the third person, these letters* except in the first class, 
ait she euphonic of the noun referred to, together with the 
vowel a, See the following tables. The Definitive form b 
used either with another pronoun, or with a noun, to point 
out the person or thing spoken of, with emphasis and pieeh 
siorn See the tables* 

These several forms of the pronoun, ns related to other 
words, may be called the Radical Nominative and Radical Ac¬ 
cusative ; the Oblique Genitive and Oblique Accusative; and 
the Definitive Nominative and Definitive Accusative, Thus, 
in t *i rja -m bmw, I see him, gt\ 1, is the radial nominative, 
and 5 fHj him, the radical accusative; in u yu ngi Wa, he 
sees ms, ii, he. is the radical nominativei, ami agi\ me, is the 
radical accusative; in um/azi wake u ya lima ga h igeja t 
fib wife digs with a pick* liter* (the) wife of bun she does 
dig with it p a pick, £e, preceded by the genitive particle a t 
and a?, as the euphonic of ttmfazi % is the oblique genitive, 
and to, preceded by the preposition ga f b the oblique accusa- 
live ; in wtna u ya si btma that s you see us, literally, you 
(in particular, or emphatically,) yen do us see us, (in prticu- 
lor,} u?emt is the definitive nominative, and tina the definitive 
accusative: and without these definitive pronouns the sen¬ 
tence might read il he sees it*” instead of 41 yon see the 
pronoun n being either the second, or the third person singu- 
far, and the pronoun si being either the first person plural, or 
the third person siugular, and referring to any noun of the 
fourth doss,—see the tables ; so : ihashi ii ya lm tanda utymni } 
the horse loves grass. liter, (die) horse it does it love gross; 
h&mba na fto T go with them, where bo refers to a noun of the 
ninth class : and igama lak* t his name, where the pronoun 
Ae, of the first class, takes the genitive particle *i, and the 
euphonic l of iganm r of the third class, making lake. 


Numeral Adjectives* 

Many of she terms used to express number are somewhat 
complex, being phrases rather than single words. The 
method of the natives is to commence counting by holding 
up the little finger of the left baud, proceeding thence to the 
thumb, which completes the hand, isanh/a f aitd is called 
isihlanut five; then, taking she thumb of the right hand, 
they ^o on in order* to the hElle finger of the same, and then 
strike their hands together, which makes up ecu, ishumL 
Numbers greater than ton ore expressed by various circum- 
locutions, in which the ten, or tens, and the digits are in¬ 
terwoven with one another. The radical jarrs of the 
cardinal number? are mainly as follows: vye, one; Mii f two ; 
latti, three; we. four; htnnu fthe hand is demo with), five; 
tatisitupa ftake the thumb) t six; kombha (point ), or Uttu- 
fonnha flake ibe pointer),, seven; shiyangulohiU (leave two 
fingers-, eight; *ftii/nt>gnfolnnf& {leave one finger), nine; 
ishumi, ten; nhumitinmiye (ten with one), Eleven ; etc. 

Cardinal numbers am connected with nouns in the same 
manner ft*adjectives. Elms: i~iui& ezimbih, two things, liter¬ 
ally, things which they two; tthanhi abahl&nu t five men; 
amahmki amatidi^ three horses. 

The ordinal numbers, except the first, arc formed from the 
cardinal numbers by prefixing firt, as; kuqak i t first; mltili, 
second; imtatu, third; isin? 7 fourth; Lrihtanu t fifth; isifaii- 
stiupGy sixth ; etc. 

Numeral adverbs ore formed from the cardinal numbers by 
prefixing ka, as: once; twice; kalatit i thrice,, 

etc. 

Pronouns. 

ProEiotms may be divided into five classes* viz: Personal, 
Relative* Interrogative, Demonstrative* and Indefinite, 

Persona] pronouns admit the distinction of person, number, 
and case; bill gender is not denoted in either the first, second, 
or third person. Pronouns of the third person, in the Zulu* 
are a kind of reflection or image of the initials of the nouns 
for which they stand, and arc need to show the condition of 
those nouns. There am. therefore, as many classes of them, 
as of nouns, that ia* twelve. 


X he Latin and Greek, asr tariff* ezikle, nice things, liter, 
things which they nice; nkuazi okitkuht t great knowledge, 
titer, knowledge which it great; ahmiu atHiningi, many 
people, liter, ai*u 7 iUi f \ people, a t who, o6a t they, ningi t 
many,* See the relative pronoun- 

The initial of the noun detached anti repeated before the 
adjective! becoming the initial of the adjective, is also a per¬ 
sonal pronoun, and has the relative pronoun incorporated with 
it, both which together serve the double purpose of a defiw- 
riveand a copulative, to point to the noun with which tbo 
adjective agrees, and to connect the adjective with it, as; 
kin isiiya n aikuht, bring a targe dish,—here est of the ad- 
jective e&iknln consists of the relative pronoun a and the 
personal pronoun isi Y the former, n f serving' to continue the 
sentence kta mitj rn P bring a dish, and the latter, u% allow¬ 
ing with what the adject lvo agrees, or what is large : fun- 
{\hat\tn abanhtgi, teach mniiy people, liter, teach peo¬ 
ple who they many. 

But when, in English, the adjective would be connected 
wiih the tiotm by the subsiantive verb as a copula, that is, 
when the adjective is the predicate of the sentence, the per¬ 
sonal pronoun only is used t as: isitya si kidu t the dish is large, 
liter, (the) di^h it large; nknhtn bit hie, ku ningi, the food 
is nice and abundant ? liter, (the) food iL nice, it abundant. 

Comparison of Adjective** 

Adjectives having in themselves no inflection to express 
the comparative or the superlative degree, the use of sepa¬ 
rate words is resorted to, for this end- The comparative de¬ 
gree is denoted by the preposition Jen, to, in re Inn on to; by 
the preposition «, over T above; or by the verb uAitAfrija, 
to surpass, as: umuntu am kutu kum/ana , a man is greater 
than a boy, liter, great to a boy; u ya iamla izinkomo pezu 
Jhioytse, he loves eallle more than his father; uhomi hu ya 
hlulti ttkiihla, life h more than, liter- surpasses food. The 
superlative degree is denoted by means of the adverb A'dtuhi, 
greatly, or i ntpcla, decidedly, as: inko&i mfoihi kakuip, a 
very great king. 


Hpungwft tiyztijfc , luiny. 
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the governing word izinto ; ukuhla kuehashi , food of the 
horse,—here kn t the euphonic of ufot/ila Y a noun of the eighth 
clfiss, i$ prefixed to ihashi, and the initial i of ihasM* eoa- 
tescing with the governing particle a t makes e, so that the 
whole lorm m femhusM, of the horse, the feu showing what 
belongs to the horse, namely, ufeuhfu, food. 

The names of persons, in the genitive, take before them 
tei, which is the genitive particle* hardened by k f and this is 
preceded sometimes by the personal pronoun of the govern¬ 
ing nourip as: umbuzoko 'Tixo f the kingdom of God * uhwQ 
bufea Jefwva. the face of Jehovah. In the last example, int y 
the pronoun of uhuso y is joined with tej. 

The Accusative case is used to express the object of an 
action, or the complement of a preposition, and is the same 
in form ns the nominative. 

The Locative case as used to point ont the place of exist¬ 
ence, or of action. It denotes the place where a thing is or 
is done, and to or from which an action proceeds. It is 
generally formed by changing the initial vowel of the noun 
into c, and the final vowel into cm or ini. as: urnhlafm % the 
cortli, emhfabrrtij in, on the earth; f ran Ate, the hand, esanAle- 
M) in the hand \ iflmje, the country, clizuenii in the country. 

Adjectives, 

There are only a few adjectives in tins dialect: but this 
deficiency is in part supplied by the use of nouns joined with 
prepositions, ns adjectives, thus: im\mtu i< riamanhla, the 
man is strong, Inemlly, (the) man he with strength; Utixo u 
nommu (nd+TWUUo}, God is merciful ; u be ntmtsu, he was 
merciful 

A verb, also, may be used as an adjective by connecting it 
with the uonn in the same manner os adjectives are connected, 
and suffixing the termination t/o, as: utyani obictamtetst/o, 
grass which is soft,—here ta rn hih is the perfect tense of the 
verb itkttfamh* } signifying "to be soft." The perfect tense 
of neuter verbs is used most frequently as an adjective. 

The adjective, having no initial element of its own, bor¬ 
rows one from the noun with which if agrees; and the cor¬ 
respondence between the beginnings of the noun and us ad¬ 
ject ive t in this language, resembles that which is often found 
between the tormina Lions of nouns and their adjectives, m 
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belonging to the sixth. The distinction of masculine and 
fern in hie gender is made sometimes by the use of separate 
words, and sometimes by suffixing lo nouns denoting the 
masculine, the panicle Ateci, to denote the feminine, as: iiwi- 
fama. a boy; intomhazana, a girl ] inkosi, a king; mkmkazi t 
a queen. There is a peculiarity in the words for M father " and 
11 mother, M a different word being used according as the pro¬ 
noun, connected with it, is of the fir$E t second, or third j>erson, 
as: ufmba, (my) father; uyiMo f (your) father; uyise, (his) 
father; umama, (my) mother; nnyoko, (your) mother ; umm f 
(his, her) mother. 

Nouns in the Zulu have four cases, viz ; the Nominative, 
the Gem live, the Accusative, and the Locative. 

The Nominative case expresses simply the name of a thing, 
and is always accompanied by a pronoun,, which is the direct 
subject of the verb, as: izimjoni zi ya kata, the birds sing, 
literally, (the) birds they do sing. When this case is used in 
addressing a person, the initial of the noun, if it consists of 
n single fetter, is dropped, as: batta T father. 

The Genitive ease denotes the relation of properly or pos* 
session. The particle significant of this relation is the letter 
*i T which is preceded by the euphonic letter of the governing 
noun. This particle a, prefixed to the noun governed, coa¬ 
lesces with the initial vowel of that noun, a+u becoming e r 
and a+i becoming e* But when the initial vowel of the 
word governed is a, e T or o, the genitive vowel a is ab¬ 
sorbed in them. It Inis been already remarked, that to 
show the dependence of the genitive case, and to promote 
the precis loo and euphony of the language, a part of the ini¬ 
tial of the governing noon, called the euphonic letter, is taken 
out and jits fixed to the noun governed. This seems to be 
a shortened form of the pronoun, and has some analogy to 
the Hebrew suffix pronoun. Take, for example, izinXvzomr 
hlabi i T things of earth,—here, the euphonic u of itmhtai/a, 
tile word governed * coalescing with the genitive particle 
makes a, and prefixed to this is the euphonic letter ^ of 


m Tb* Qtfyift of i frwn a+t, and of# fso m a-pi., i nfcifcilrd lUn m |h* 
lod^Elwc^ajj of liirigattgr-H, and i* railed hy ih<= ^Aimkrll (rumudM 


j . W. 0 . 
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C^aw, Initials. 

Euj.A.uik: 

tHiri. 

Ejompk f. 

]. l.\ Um (peramni; 

^ til* Ins 

IU. I 

4. lit 

5, Ulu, U 

tl Um (impersonal) 

7. Ubu p u 
* UkLt 
& q jAb* 
ia Amu 

11, 111, Tzin P Iiim 
tmi 

W 

f 

la 

w 

b 

ku 

b 

tw euphonic 

t 

7 

fciWirj, my father; un|Aw ^ tmy. 

a thiEng; uRfu, a ahettp. 
itilur Or it\ir f a Coiantry, 
imijpi* a diih. 
iWirfi ar off i itierfc. 

urnujKi, kititEaju r^, 
v&tdmmi or life, 

tii uA/rt, food. 

fldoi&r ti bfinn ; oJiafif* people. 

firwitfftdfi, uwIL 

{izitipK *3Uh«; fiin to, things: 
{ r hmm* ibwp, 
inM, trCertt, 


Inflection of Nou n*, 

All nouns of the first six classes are of the singular num¬ 
ber ; those of the seventh and eighth classes may be either 
singular or plural; and all of the ninth* tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth classes are plural. 

Nmm of the singular number become plural by changing 
their initials, according to their several classes, thus; 


75S7T 

fti iiwiU 

jEnw^ito*. 

L 

% 

a 

4. 

fx 

it 

U into O 

Um * Aba 

In u bib, Ana 

Ifn u llilfi 

Ili, 1 **■ Ami 

Iii ** Izi 

UEu, U M [ziiip O t Am*. 

Um “ Imi 

ubaba pL obahm 

uiii&zi u abafnii. 

J into u fzinta 

j indodfl H armiJoda. 

iftivo ** bcrniTn. 

ihwhi 41 onukihi^ 

iiitys H idtya. 

S wlciti w sKintL 

( ubnliL u tfbtl.il. 

Limlilimitii “ fmihlimbL 


It will he seen that nouns change their classes by chang¬ 
ing their number. 


The distinction of objects with regard to gender is scarcely 
recognised in the grammar of this dialect. The changes 
which must be made in the adjective, pronoun* or verb, are 
all determined by the initial element of tho noun, A distinc¬ 
tion is made* however, between persons and things, in the 
first and sixth classes, all nouns in um which denote persons 
belonging to the first class, and those which denote things 
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Nqvks* 

Tins dialect is rich in nouns denoting different objects of 
the same genua, accord mg to some variety of color, redun¬ 
dancy or deficiency of members, or some other pecnliariiy ( 
thus, ooe noun signifies u a cowanother u n red cow/ 3 an¬ 
other u a brown cow ” another u a white cow/ 1 another f ‘a 
barren cow/' etc. Abstract nouns are generally derived from 
adjectives by prefixing irfrai, as: ktdu } great : tifnihtla, great¬ 
ness, Proper names are taken from some object or incident 
in common life, thus: Untaka comes from intaba, a mouxi- 
lain; Ubakkik signifies “slie has run away/ 1 Theta ore 
very few nouns expressing the abstractions of mind, or spir¬ 
itual things. 

Every noun consists of two parts: the initial and the radi¬ 
cal, The initial, whether a single letter or a syllable, is that 
part of the noun, which, in a modified form, ra-appears in the 
beginning of all adjectives agreeing with it; from which also 
its pronoun is derived; and by which the number, class, and 
condition of the noun arc determined The nest of the noun 
is called the radical or root. For example: wn is the ini¬ 
tial, and Jiizi the root, of (he noun umfazi, a woman; in the 
initial and to the root, of the nmm into, a thing* This ini¬ 
tial element has sometimes been colled a prefix. It is not, 
however, a prefix, but an essential part of the noun, without 
which the noun ia not & noun, is not complete, and has no 
signification. 

The initial of a noun, in impressing i!s image upon an 
adjective, and in undergoing various inflections to assist in 
indicating the number and condition of the noun, bears a 
strong resemblance to the terminations of a noun jn Latin and 
Greek. The initial dements and euphonic letters of the 
several classes are as follows : 
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Euphony. 

The Great peculiarity which pervades the Zulu dialect is 
strict attention, to euphony and precision* Bach of these is 
eminently secured by a peculiar anti remark able assimilation 
of initial. Bounds in related and connected words, called eu¬ 
phonic rtMifflnf. In addition to this T the euphony of tho lan¬ 
guage is farther promoted by a variety of cmui§cs, omissions, 
and insertions of letters, similar to what axe found in other 
languages., especially the Greek. 

The euphonic or aUiteral concord causes the initio] ele¬ 
ment of the noun, a letter, a syllable, or syllables, to re-appear 
as tiie initial element of the adjective agreeing with the noau; 
requires the pronoun to assume a form correspondiug to the 
initial of the noun for which it stands; and detaches the 
important part of the initial of the governing noun* to assist in 
forming a bond of connection with and control over the noun, 
or pronoun, governed in the genitive. This often causes the 
repetition of the same letter ox letters at the beginning of sev¬ 
eral words, and points out all the various modifications and 
limitations of the subject or tho object in a sentence ; alike 
promoting in a high degree a soft, fluent, and harmonious 
enunciation, and imparting distinct iicsf, precision, and force 
to the expression of ideas, Take, for example, izumm zami 
zi ya li zua ttizm hmt, literally, (the) sheep of me they do it 
hear (the) voice of me, L e. my sheep hear my voice. Here 
the euphonic Setter z m zami, and the pronoun zi t point di¬ 
rectly to the initial izirnof the noun izimvu; while ibe pro¬ 
noun li, and the euphonic letter l in tami T point to tlie initial 
Hi of the noun ilizuL 

Acre?) (nation. 

The accent folk usually on the penult, hut sometimes upon 
the antepenult, and occasionally upon the last syllable of a 
word. 

There are eight parts of speech, tho same as in English, 
except the article, which is wanting in tlw ZuJuh 

TDJh L *0- IT. S3 
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They are divided into rowels, consonants, and clicks- 
The voweLs art fire in number, via: a as in faihtr: e as a 
in name; i m m in meet * & au in pok ; anti u as- on in pvoL 
The consonant* are nearly the same as in English, except 
that g is always hard T as in gife, and r is a guttural: g and 
j sometimes become nasalized by the sound of it put before 
them, as gi or ngij jre or njer mtd by some tribes y is substi¬ 
tuted for /, as siln or $iya, to grid; p and b are inter- 
changeable, as ihtya or rpetya. 

The dicks are three, represented by the following let- 
tern, vizi c for the dental click, so called from its being made 
by compressing the longue upon the from teeth and with¬ 
drawing it suddenly, with a suction of ait; y tor the palatal 
click, made by compressing the tip of the tongue upon the 
palate, and suddenly withdrawing it) and * for the lateral 
click, made by compressing the sides of the longue upon the 
side teeth, and the suction of air on n sudden withdrawal of 
the tongue from the teeth* 

The dicks are difficult, of pronunciation to a foreigner j 
but, as uttered by a native, are thought by some to lie an or¬ 
nament to the Language. They may have been introduced 
from the Holton tot language; or, as some suppose, may be 
a remnant of the primitive stale of this Language, having orig¬ 
inated m elfoits to imitate sounds in nature, or to convoy a 
meaning by resemblance in expression. 

Syllabification, 

In every word there are as many syllables as vowels 
or diphthongs. Every syllable ends with a vowel, or 
with the consonant m nr ». Those endiug with m or u 
are few, and generally the initials of nouns* The enun- 
c sat in ei of m at the end of a syllable is often aided by 
inserting after it n furtive vowel, u y and sometimes L When 
the furtive vowel u is thus inserted after m t in the initial syl¬ 
lable of a word in die singular, it disappears in the formation 
of the plural, as; umzi, or umuzi, a kratd; plural, imisi, 
kraals: itimtla, or umantu, a man ; plural, abantu, men. 


TIIE znu AND OTHER DIALECTS, 


[Mr. Grout enlewd the caiintiy of the 2ulua in the beginning af ths 
year 1547.—*- a4 


Ik the following article, I propose to coramxioMjato such 
facts concerning the languages or dialects ot this part of 
Africa, os I Karo been able to ascertain, either by my own 
study and observation, or front the works inf others more learn¬ 
ed and experienced on the subject llurn myselL Among the 
outhudties to which 1 am indebted, l must mention a man¬ 
uscript gmmiuar by Rev* Adams, M D. ] A ^ram-rtiar oj 
the Kaffir tangwag* t % W- B. Boyce; Eiudnmr hi Lanpie 
$ichuana t par J3 + (Jasalis; The Missionary Magazine; 
and the oral instructions of the older missionaries ot our So¬ 
ciety in this field] arid of Rev. 11. Schreuder, a missionary 
from Norway, 

l shah, in the first pJace, endeavor to present some of the 
more important characte risiics and principles ot the Zulu 
dialect, which is the language of the natives m the colony of 
Natal, and of the AmaKulu, io the north-east of Out colony; 
and shall afterguards speak of the dialects ol Southern Ainca, 
generally, 

L On tuc Zulu DiaLWT. 

Elemerthtry Sounds* 

The elementary sounds of the Zulu are twenty-sis in 
numbert which we represent by the letters of die English 
alphabet: g* ^ e i ft e * Cj 
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arc not tiscd ai all. It is generally true that ike farther north 
ice gv t the tees common are the cliche. 

AmoDtf tltc Kafirs :md Zulus, the ablative case of nouns 
terminates iu »ij and ini; in the Sechuana dialect, the abla¬ 
tive is said to terminate in a nasal ng. 

Some tribes use t where others have z, tuid h where oth¬ 
ers ha ve Thus a Z ulu says izinkomo, cattle, which a Kafir 
frequently shortens into inkomo ; another tribe makes it 
tinkamc ; arid a fourth tihomo, 

Some are sanguine in the belief that a system of ortho¬ 
graphy might be introduced, which would be intelligible to 
all the native tribes of Southern Africa. The thing is exceed¬ 
ingly desirable, but cannot be accomplished without much 
lime nod labor. The American missionaries at Katal Iiavc 
adopted nearly the same orthography which is used in Ka¬ 
li rlniid by the linglish, Scottish and t term mi missionaries; 
wiule the French missionaries, followed by a few Knglish 
Wesleyans, have adopted a different system, There is m> 
doubt that we should derive much profit from the study of 
the cognate dialects; and we hear with pleasure that a new 
Kafir Grammar is being printed at Graham's Town in 
which this subject is eitetisively discus^od. 

iVmaJ. Mmh*, }Xi3. 
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Cognate Dialects. 

The Zulu language is only one member of a muneiws 
group of dialects* all more or less immediately connected. So 
far as investigation has yet gone, and it has extended from 
the Great Orange river to Delogoe bay, it appears that ail 
the native tribes of this part of Africa speak only different 
dialects of one and the same original language:. The same 
grammatical principles form the common basis of them ail; 
and it is said that a familiarity with the different dialects 
furnishes a ready solution of some anomalies which ore found 
in each. So similar are these dialects that the Zulus find 
bin little difficulty m understanding the Kafirs^ the Amoso- 
az\ r and the natives of other tribes. An English mission¬ 
ary has told me he thinks, that the natives of different tribes 
he re understand one another about ns well as the peasantry of 
different counties of England. 

These different dialects comprise in the aggregate a much 
more perfect language than that now in use by any one tribe- 
The Kafirs, lor instance, have a word to expre^ u king/ 1 in 
distinction Irom “chief/' which the Zulus have not; and 
another tribe hns a word for u concubine/* which is found 
neither among the Zulus nor Kafirs- Such words, having 
the native form and prefix, could lie easily transferred from 
one tribe to another; and this transfer would seem vastly 
better than to introduce from the Hebrew or Greek, the 
English or Dutch p words which must have a prefix added, 
perhaps a vowel added at the end, and two or three other vow¬ 
els inserted, in order to separate what would otherwise be, to a 
native r unpronounceable consonants- A word thus introduced 
us at best but a barbarous intruder, more ugly, less intelligible, 
and far less expressive, than a native word would be, even 
though a visitant from another tribe* 

The Hottentot language, which is now nearly extinct, 
being supplanted by a grossly corrupt and ungrammatical 
Dutch, is said to be very inharmonious, abounding in clicks 
and rough gutturals. In the Kafir and Zulu dialects, die 
clicks and gutturals are much less numerous; in the Ama- 
suira dialect, the clicks are fewer still, c being more com¬ 
mon than the others; and among the Bechuams, the dicks 
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in heaven. Us give to-day broad daily cur; 

jST?" pc namhht £sifiAvidi Jrt/wAifl . 

us forgive sins mir, like as we we them forgive 
jyi ^e£efe i“t?no iref*/, jeTi^afarAo rifia ai ^ ycfoict 

diose who sin against us. Thou not us lead into 

bojiti titrtwatfu ku ti* U nga si ~tsi‘ tku- 

temptation. but us deliver from evil* for kingdom 

Kngumi t kotfua si kutnfe efoummi: gokubt i umtnuo 

it is thine, arid power it is thine, and glory at is 

u ngp w&k&i 2 ' ri'amanhia ffl nga nkvf * 1 nobukosi bn ngo 

thine forever. Amen, 

bako 1 k\lheng\n\apak<id ?} 15 Amtn. 

Notts. —(1.) Pronouns in the genitive ease almost invari¬ 
ably follow die nouns by which they arc governed. 

[&} The nominative ease of a pronoun must always pre¬ 
cede the verb, even when the subject of the verb, to which 
the pronoun refers i$ a noun expressed Other illustrations 
of this remark occur towards the dose of the prayer 

(3 r ) It will be seen that the expression, "\i is dime,” k 
repeated in connexion with each of the nouns u kingdom,’ 1 
u power." and u glory f and it will also be observed that 
the Zulu verbs and pronouns differ from each other re¬ 
spectively in each of these propositions, Li English r we can 
say a thine k the kingdoms and the power, and the glory t 
and"—as many other things as we choose to add. Not so 
in the Zulu. The prefixes of nouns exert a stern control over 
die forms of adjectives, pronouns, and some verbs. There 
am laws of caste, here, as unyielding as in the society of 
India, and nouns of different classes will not consent to be 
grouped together under one common predicate, but each 
noun must have its own pronoun t and adjective, and some- 
tunes its own verb, 

(4.) This is not a simple word, but a union of several 
short words, and signifies * s for a long time " There is no 
word in this language which expresses the full meaning of 
the English u forever." 
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The Zulu language has but few prepositions and conjunc¬ 
tions- The want of prepositions is in part supplied by the 
nb] at ire case of nouns, a case that always conveys a refer¬ 
ence to some locality, or to time, denoting “at* "from’ 1 
0 by ” “ towards/' “in” a place or time. 

Verbs ore some tunes connected by changing the termina¬ 
tion »f die latter verb, thus : ga hatnba gi Aottp, I will go 
and see. 

The expressions vm ti, he said, knn ti, it said, ba ti, they 
said, are often used at the beginning of a paragraph merely 
as connectives. 

The 'An In language has no disjunctive “or," To express 
a disjunctive idea we sometimes employ Jia, and, though 
in o sense very d liferent from its original import, and hence 
liable to be misunderstood ; and sometimes we find it difficult 
to express such an idea correctly, even by a tedious circum¬ 
locution. 

Interrogatory sentences, whether the question be direct or 
indirect, all close with the Falling inflection. A question is 
indicated by the particle no placed at the end of a sentence, 
and spoken with some emphasis, thus: it ga gukt na, ore you 
sick; 

Many proper names among the Zulus are intelligibly sig¬ 
nificant, People here have usually only one name, some¬ 
times two or three, but never a surname, like the English, 
Tho following are names of men: Umpandi, a root; Uin- 
Ityiut, a mouth; Inkabi Etuiah. an old 03 c; Untabana, a 
little mountain; Ungokam, a little serpent, 

I give below the Lord's Pmycr, with an interlinear trans¬ 
lation, and a few explanatory notes. 

Father our who (ait) in heaven, let it he IlsI- 

Uhtiha vttiu 11 o gezulumi, ma If*' 1 dan- 

lowed name thy. Kingdom thy let it come; 

yisuc igama lako. Umbiisa vuh> ma u H,J zc; 

will thy let it be done on earth hare as 
intanda gako ma y enziwe emhlabeni apa jenga 
tsL- i. ill, If- 5J 
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The substantive verb, as in most other langiiages, is very 
sTitular, being maiJo up of fragments of three different roct&. 
The proper verb a to be' T is ukuba ; this is used in most of 
the modes nud tenses, but never m the indicative present, 
where ngu is used with certain classes of nouns, and yi 
with tuber classes, thus: ngu 1 im/amt, (contracted orally 

feti ng'umfiin&t) it is a boy - kn yi itibtmda, (contracted ku 
p'mfmub.) it is a pole- 

Uy a lew simple rules of derivation, several nouns may lie 
funned from almost any verb, tba signification nf each m au 
abstract or a concrete, or as implying activity or passivity, 
being st:i[led by its prefix and lenniriatiofi, tints: 

Ukniiofci, to rub, la govern. 

Umbuziy a ruler t governor. 

Umhum l a kingdom. 

Vkubusa x a ruling. L t\ administration 

Ukuhnsun ? a being ruled. 

The Lost two forms, ukuhttm and nknbu$\m t are in fact 
verbs, the former nit infinitive active, and the latter ao infini¬ 
tive passive : but they are employed lo perform oil the offices 
of nouns, in this itppect the Zulu language resembles the 
Greek* in which the infinitive made often lakes the article, 
nud subserves the purposes appropriate to nouns- 

This language has one peculiarity in com man with the 
Hebrew. In addition to the usual division into active, pas¬ 
sive and neuter, Zulu verbs admit another classification, cor- 
respiiridiug in part to ilia Hebrew conjugations, thus: 

I* Radical form liknfioiicj, to see, KaL . 

2. Objective form 11 ht*nttn Y lo sec for r 

3, Causative form 11 Louisa, to cause to see, show, Hiphih 

L Rociprimal form 11 tormua, to see one another, ?Hith- 

5. Reflexive form u zihamt, to see one's self, 5 pile I. 

0, * u boneka^ (a beseeaMe. liable to be seem 

These forms admit of regular hi Section through die differ¬ 
ent modes and tenses* The last form has not yet received 
a grammatical cognomen, but it ex [cresses nearly the same 
idea as the Latin terminations Ititis and dus, os: imuJca t vis- 
ibilis, videndut* 


* Why uul FuhJiilinl futlli f Cimujl Utu ii*<c of the Jlcbtv KipkL 

i. W. rt. 
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sion lt a. person loves me/ 1 a Zulu would naturally say 
umuntu n tja gi iundn, placing the monosyllabic proiLptiii 
before the verb; or, inking the dissyllabic form and placing 
it after the verb, he might say umitnin it ya tan da jtiina T 
Sometimes both forms of the pronoun ore used in the same 
sentence, thus: urn unfit it ya *ii itinda mina. This mode 
of expression is more emphatic than either of the preceding; 
it signifies, that he loves flic in distinction from, or mom than 
others. The dissyllabic form of the nominative case is never 
used as the direct subject of the verb, but. when it is intro¬ 
duced^ the monosyllabic form must also be employed* The 
two forma Eire used where emphasis is retjUinKi; thus, go to 
a house and ask n who is the sick person ?” the answer will 
be : ijrjia u ya gula f he, lie is sick ; so ; koihta miim gi tja fyn 
£vut, but 1.1 say unto you. These remarks and illustrations, 
relative to the first person singular, apply to ail the pronouns 
corresponding to the twelve classes of nouns. 

Another peculiarity of the Zulu is that the three generic 
divisions of time, as past, present, and future, are expressed 
by changes in lhe form of the pronoun, and not in the form 
of the verb, thus; 

Present gi yd hambt^ 1 walk. 

Post gu bamboo 1 walked. 

Future go hamha^ l will walk. 

Other tenses are formed either by changing tho termination 
of the verb, or r owre commonly, by employing ns auxiliaries 
t he verbs ** to be/ J 41 to go/ 1 u to come/ 1 Most of the tenses 
have several different forms, all conveying a similar but not 
precisely the same shade of meaning* 

Zulu verb®, with four or live exceptions, terminate in a, 
in many cases where, in English, the present lease of the 
verb Cl to be 15 is used as a copula, the substantive verb Is under 
Stood in the Zulu, thug: ikashi ii hlr t the horse it (is) hand¬ 
some : ha kma 7 they (are) there; ti pitm ? you (are) where ? 

It is a singular defect, that there is no verb in this lan¬ 
guage corresponding to the English 41 to have/ 1 The idea 
of having or possessing is expressed by die preposition rid, 
with, thus: gi I with horses, u e. I have honses; 

/** they with cattle, i. e, they have cattle* 


The following table will show what inflame the prefix 
of nosiTis exert on the faring of adjectives: 


V.-ClJJ, 

4rifir/ircl 


Athretm**. 

fifriL 


I 5 wn<» 


Fnifrtfll 

amkulti 

i crisfri 

T r bumJiyBroHr 

obuklilu 

ubiifci. 

Inin 

1 ^-rikulii 

etubi 

1 Itfcuhli 

iikukulu 

□kiibi. 

Shifllii 

elikulu 

oSihi 

Ahafim 

ib*fcjjta 

Bbabi 

hibonda 


ewibi 

AranhtiM 

uiiaJiiilu 

anuibir 

rjiuti 

olrnktilu j 

oluhj 

IxmDo 

bzjtiLula 

rambL 

Umtai 

cimkniu | 

ttznhi 

Irmli 

miikulii 

t-Jtiibi* 


From [Jus table it will bo seen tluii the inflections of 
nouns and adjectives have their place at the beginning, nnd 
not at the end j aud that the forms of adjectives depend not 
on the number, or the gender, or the case of nouns, but sim¬ 
ply on their prefixes. 

Of adjectives there are but few in ibis language, but the 
place of an adjective may be supplied in different vmys: (1.) 
by a participial form of the verb, thus; umurtfu o bd^aya } a 
thankful person, literalIy, a person who (is) thanking; (2*) by 
using a pronoun and a noun expressing the name of a qual¬ 
ity, thus ; tisiifot a lu nainakiiza 7 a cold day, laterally, a day 
that has coldness; (3.) by a noun expressing both the name 
and the quality of an object, thus; tihuftfolu, beads, in gene¬ 
ral^ red beads ; itamho t while beads; ihuma t green 

beads; taWi*, brown beads, 

Zulu adjectives have no forms in express the degrees of 
com prison, but one thine is said to be great or small (o 
another, that ts T m com prison with it The vetb A tula, to 
surpass, and the preposition p#zu k above,* are often used to 
express degrees of comparison. 

Another peculiarity of this language is the great number 
and variety of its personal pronouns, Not only lias each 
class of nouns its own appropriate pronoun, but for the tiom- 
jnative and accusative case each pronoun has two different 
forms, a monosyllabic and a dissyllabic* Take, for in¬ 
stance, the first person singular u V *; the two forma are gi 
[in Eafirland d§) and mina , and these forms are the same 
for the accusative as for the nominative. For the expres- 


* Camp. Su«j piM, zmtv ■ He p Ben 
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ihrm in the gemtive case, and generally before adjectives 
Agreeing with them. The following table wLU exhibit this 
peculiarity more dearly than any mere verlml description; 
the nouns, it will be observed, arc the same as in the pre¬ 
ceding. 


Hjjj 

#**£“*<! 

SndM ’ii 
frrerrf. 


?nnwi, 





Mir. my 

jdts, lliy 

rlUi i>u r 

nte, toir- 

I. 

Ua^U ! 


nrtifjrtrt 

iraini 

wilt* 

iprtu 

dPHtptIL 

iL 

a. 

hn. Lti 

;im 

i f 

iiviVU 

ibutkl 

|*tni 

%Aini 


c 

yibo. 

Ubifc 


m 


iiibnada 

aomi 

jfubo 

tcfti 

nk 

5. 

m t uiu 

In 

utuli 

JfiPBimi 

JuaJto 

/ueink 

Junta 

a 

Strk ■ 

1 w 

uffluti 

trami 

lirabn 

irrtu 

triibq. 

7. 

Ibu 

b 

ubtimnyuiBi 

frnmi 

ftalto 

kill 

Saba 

a 

>Ubu 

ktt 

Ii bull] & 

buam( 

'kunkti 

tipetu 

Artrubu. 

UL 

!aK,o 

b 

atiafkrii 

barni 

lifcb 

Mu 

Imbo. 

m 

■Amt 


afluhrulii 

uni 

Vko 

eta 


1L 

Iwni 

i 1 

remkVU 

pwsd 

-abo 

rtfttL 

:jiba 

t& 

IlllL 


iiaiiti 

3(fWM 

i^jika 

Tfda 

ir*°- 


The last four c« turn ns of this tabic show the manner in 
which the euphonic letter of a noun unites wish ihe geni¬ 
tive casts of a pronoun governed by iU Thus it is proper to 
say wnfaiia wami T umfana umka 7 etc., but this form of the 
pronoun could not he connected "with a noun of another 
class ; ifivri<t for example, has y for its euphonic letter, and 
this letter must be prefixed to all pronouns which aregtfr- 
orned by imm in the genitive case, thus : imru yrriro, firtrii 
fein, etc. The genitive case of nouns js formed in the same 
way, namely r by placing the euphonic letter or syllable of 
the governing word before the word which is governed* 
thus: vhthta kuumahushi, food of the horses: irifwru 
zaba/ana f sheep of the boys.* 


* A flew itaja apso- fin EriglMi fUlggHtoJ mi him, frlikch may lw 

worthv "t mn^sti'ralLiitk Whut wr aUn E tftor* rail Uh* wupinWtte lattfer h bi» 
rftsiud- n* ilk; pnflUrUH rt3bi™rtL-d, *m\ fa? irnultl ttawfaae o erat^nc* 

\\w4* \ h^jmTh my £w rfuii, limy niLru 1 Mi**?'/ 

f gljy tby bLn^O—^ iiiu, |n:.r*r it Uprn". /* aim IhE^ 

tflfflru wk/jM—iriw™ » dioi/gjiu, lk iJw^p toy 1°'! tnyn 
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Tti0 Zulu language has no article definite or indefinite, 
the place of the article being supplied in part by demonstra¬ 
tive adjective pronouns. 


Nouns are divided info twelve dosses, the class oT each 
noun being determined by its prefix,* or the initial part of 
the word. I give here a table of the prefixes, and examples 
of the ela&es of nouns. 


I 'fia si. I PtrfLrrx 


So* HI. 




I, Tn^U 
U. [m, In 

uu 

[■] 

c, uiu 

Um 

Ubu 
Uku 

Abti, O 
a™ 

fii, Iiim* fzin 


4i 

& 

a 

#r 

a 

a 

m 

]L 


12* tmi 


iffiBus, sriS&j^e 

iitt i'ii, iirte 
ihii-iht, ifitya 
uiboiulii 
Htlttbv, ll/uti 
umnii 

u’&unitay&mn 

idnihln 

flM™, QilwJtr 

mwm trinfu 

tMttf 


boy, ffiffter. 

Sfl^pp, ihliig. 

-bums, fltOML 
pOltN 

mud, mktu 
tne^ 

^irkftC#*, 

fbod, 

ll-Olfl, sistera. 
itUTML 

poles, frticep* thing*. 
tn?«, 


The difference between nouna of the first and of the sixth 
rbi«. F which have ihasWUfi [ire fix, «m, is this : the former re“ 
kte to penwaa t the latter to inanimate things. The plumb 
of these two elapses are formed dilltefently ; com pare classes 
first and ninth with sixth and twelfth. 

Kmm -of the fim Six classes are always singular ; nouns 
of the seventh and eighth classes may be either singular or 
plural; and those o( the remaining classes am always plural 
One important peculiarity of this language Is what baa 
been termed the principle of ftlHteratim or euphonic contort!. 
By this principle, the prefix of any lie leu determines the prefix 
of adjectives and pronouns connected with it The tioims 
of each class have whM may be called their tntpkomc letter\ 
which is placed before nouns and pronouns governed by 


*Thr vuni prrfi? mm T«t|itin L ft little #JCpWitkiCk Wtuit vr fall the pft'Jk 

ijt T fun- ZaJlj i* HCif eJttTAIK^KU U' \h*.- TtUIli Sind pfcitf-iil iHrfort ll bflt 

« mtf if (At word * tvtt iSf prefix w# m&Jti lie uuiial nyUabb up xylktaW 
of a vtxfiL Tha taim, fti ttiui expU4nvd t i» b commun W botli bun" Atvl in 
K-afirliTift 
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every noun and over y adjective must contain at least two 
syllables, and the vast majority contain three or more. The 
language is good for public speaking, and may be good for 
almost miy kind of prose writing; bm ? with more than 
asinine obstinacy, it refuses to assume the drapery and move 
in the measured gait of modern poetry . 

Th<? language, however, is not destitute of that higher 
kind of poetic beauty which consists in the thought, mid not 
in the mere form of expression. Take, for example, the 
word u&tsthtiunga, twilight, literally, the eyelashes of the 
sun ; what conception can be more beautiful! the gleams of 
morn tug light are but the eyelashes of that great orb which 
is just randy to open on the world. Perfectly parallel is the 
well know Hebrew expression eyelashes of the 

dttwn. 

The people here use in conversation many strong and bold 
figures. A man comes to ask a favor, and lie will probably 
pro face his request by saying “you are rich, you are great, 
you are a chief, and / am tmly a dag .' 1 A man think in g 
himself defrauded in a bargain, says of the cheater hz has 
eoim me up. One of the highest compliments that can be 
paid, even to a white rmm t is to say you arc 

Compared with the languages of civilized nations the 
Zulu is of course much limited in the number of its words; 
and yet for all practical purposes it is sufficiently copious 
and expressive. One Zulu word will often express a complex 
idea which can he conveyed in English only fay two wards 
or more, thus: inane, a brother; itmkiilnwG f an elder brother | 
umninam'i a younger brother; izilemani, brothers by the 
same mother, in some passages of the New Testament we 
are in doubt whether the phrase “the love of Chrisi' r means 
our love to Him, or His love to us, but a Zulu can express 
either sense without ambiguity, simply by changing one let¬ 
ter } for tiknlandn kuka Krista means nur love to Him, and 
i skaUmdua kuka Krista means the love which Ho exercises 
towards us.* 


* t r 4'ufrnuib hrte tpMft to be the Ktirp form, lera; ind i^¥f^«a h the 
pMiivt form, ihe Wiftg Uirud ; im ft 


*. W.*, 
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The Zulu, like the Kafir, has three dicks, represented m 
our books by the letters e, 7, and j, the Iasi being precisely 
the click made in the side of the mouth by which a man 
urges forward liis horse- 

The Zulu language is distinguished for euphony* Two 
or more eousonmiis sometimes come together in the nam% 
syllable* but the language is in general characterized by a 
regular alternation of rowels and consonants. Every Tioufi 
and adjective must begin with a rowel, and every word must 
end with a rowel* except a very few which end in m ; and 
even these can scarcely be regarded as exceptions, for they 
are frequently pronounced with a slight vowel sound at the 
close. Them is a strong propetwft y manifested to make e very 
syllable terminate wiib U vowel sound. Hence, in spelling 
such words as ahautu, isinkofm f nkutmmbti, children uni¬ 
form! y divide the syllables thus : a-ba^tii, i-zi-nko-ma, tt-ku- 
ba-Tuhv* unless by a long course of drilling they have been 
educated to divide them differently. The Zulus find it im¬ 
possible to pronounce many English wards arid Scripture 
names, unless vowels am first supplied at the beginning;, mid¬ 
dle and cud j for example, ihe word slot?, an English mono¬ 
syllable beginning and ending wiib coitfommi sounds, they 
instinctively pronounce uifara, making it a word of four 
syllables* and adding nearly as much to the nieludy of the 
word as to the number of its syllablea. 

J% might be supposed that this language* so smooth and 
Sowing* Timild be favorable for the com posit km of poetry* 
and to poetry tike that of the Hebrews* untrammeled by 
rhyme and modern poetic feet, perhaps it would adapt itself; 
but let a person attempt In write a few stanzas in this J?im 
gttnge T and he will soon find himself encompassed with diffi- 
cuhies. Poetic feet require a regular alternation of accented 
and unaccented syllables; but in this language the accent 
must, with a few unimportant exceptions, fall on the penulti¬ 
mate syllable. It matters not what is the length of a word* 
the penult must by invariable laws take the accent; and 
hence, os this language abounds irs long words, it b impossible 
to make the laws of the language and the laws of metrical 
harmony coincide. The English language abounds with 
short words, but in ihe Zulu such words are t'ery few] Ucre p 
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[i!r. Bmutt entered the YaHu. country in the rnrmnaer of U>fG, and 
■jrqujKHl lilt native diaJoct wit h rumnrtable fiialily. See AnnunJ Rimart 
nf Eli* AMricAn Ekmrd for W t7 f £ 75.—n, 4 *] 


The language spoken by the aborigines in the colony of 
Jfatal, is the sime or nearly the same os that of the Zulus 
who still inhabit the country north-east of this colony T 
The Zulu alphabet, according to Ihe notation of the 
American missionarics, contains the suue letters as the Eng¬ 
lish: but many of the Jettons ore called by ditferont names* 
a nd represent diffe.ratJt sounds. 

The vowels have each one uniform sound, as follows: 

A has the sound of broad a in father , or car. 

E hoe the sound of long a in fate, or of ey in prey, 

I has the sound of ce in mret, or of the French i in pique. 
O has the sound of long o in note, at toil 
U has the sound of oo in tmt r or pool 

The * is always hard. The r denotes a deep guttural 
aspirate similar to the Hebrew Ft* The other consonants 
have nearly or quite their tisnal sounds in English. 


1 Th^ nfinmil ot thf* Eolith r dens not nut m this bi^inp 1 , nnrl th* rm- 
tiv« Sml {emit illtfkidty \n [wtirimmiig il ['Crimp, di rS, q* sea,} 
viikt] il imid IrV Sir. ftrunEffl u* b* Ibe Acep gnLLunl «uiiqiI (frail ffi r by tin* 

pHpD «f ^OTUiitmbedifKL—* v. a] 

TOL l KflllT, 
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HfssiftXifcr or titc juirmcx^ egaad am&.'sd tiii nmr?, 
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Rema rk s *—The foregoing tables, though too meagre to 
be made tbs basis for any extended ctmporisotiSj neverlhtr- 
}css afford sufficient data to diow that the SwaherC, and the 
Mpotigwe, a? exhibited in my grammar of that dialect, 
have grammatical, as well as radical affinities. It would 
seem from the above examples, that Swahero nouns admit 
of a classification, if nol precisely the same, yet quite as 
marked as thru in the Mjxmgwe. In both dialects, with 
what may be regarded ns a few exceptions in the Swahere, 
the piund is derived from the singular by some change in 
ihe initial syllable, which is effected either by dropping the 
initial vowel f by prefixes. or, in the Swahere, by the sub¬ 
stitution of one consonant for another. In both, the ptiiroJs 
of nouns rotating to human beings are irregular. Swahere ad- 
jeelives have the same peculiarity as those of the Mpongwo, 
by which they change their forms so ax to accommodate 
themselves to the non ns to which they belong, as may be 
seen from the use of the words, intake, nymg* f vmge t trie, 
in iho examples of the concord of adjectives with nouns, 
U would sBB£n t also, that the Svafaere lias ti definite pronoun 
like that of the Mpongwa, which serves, beside for other 
purposes* as a connecting link between nominatives and gen¬ 
itives, always agreeing in number and declension with the 
noun which stands first in the construction of the sentence. 
Affinities might, undoubtedly, be shown, also, in the struc¬ 
ture of the verb, but the examples given are not sufficient 
for a compaii$ou. 

pcrpL. cumm + 


3SG 


i 


Mtkika, 

mats: 

from 

Vim, 

mugs j 
baskets ; 

ii 

Vikapo, 

*t 

Oadtf 

oars; 

it 

Komfaty 

ropes; 

if 

MizirtgUj 

guns*; 

14 

Pa ft go, 

swords; 

14 

Whin, 

men; 

ii 

Waioio t 

children; 

ii 

SnmDf 

friends; 

U 

YitytttXj 

heads; 

If 

Ntfiwij 

tongues; 

■41 

Ntfibotitj 

Kbko, 

dogs; 
fowls; 

f £ 

If 


mklk& t 

kino, 

kif:apQ f 

fftidwf* 

kamha, 

m~loga t 

&piWg&, 

min* 

mtotOi 

t 

ktfijua, 

mi*m } 

koko t 


mat. 

mug. 

basket, 

oar 

rojie. 

gun, 

sword, 

man. 

child. 

friend* 

head, 

tongue. 

dog. 

fowl. 


2 . Example* of £h* formation of the genitive of mum. 


Qlimi *ra® ftiboa r 
A 'tiiuii *nba<i, 

Kiitjmi stw koko t 
Kiltfu# sao tntiij 
Olimi wa mtu. 


dog’s tongue, 
* l tongues, 
fowl's head, 
man's u 
+l tongue. 


3. Examples of the coneord of prawnnts and adjteliee* 
i with mum. 


Miji menge, 

Majuwha tik, 

MW fiyengfe, 

Viti nycngcj 
Mizhiga mengt'. 
Panga &l % 

Wotu life, 

Viiyua *mg^ 

Kfknpo hfango grata, 
Mtu betk&ifu rtmja. 


many towns. 

H houses. 
u trees. 

choirs. 
u guns. 

“ swords 
KF men. 

“ heads, 
my good basket. 
one had man. 


This iP evident] y the Ambic Lju.oli gh&kf 


E, e. s. 
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3. Examples of (he conmrd of pronouns and adjectives mth 

nouns. 

]\Pmd 9 

3Pmm t or mensem i 
Mi $ikan f 
M'afyiri pa M 
M'and kesi t 
Mi mba pa, 

M ida n keSt, 

e* t„ 


my mouth, 
u hand. 

" knife. * 

“ good spoon. 

" lar^e mouth, 

11 good children. 
u Ixtfge house. 


VL On the Yebu Dialed. 

The numerals up to ieft f not included in the tehth biliary 
of this dialect ^iveit by Mr, Wilson, are put down by 51 
D’Avczai:, in a Paper on the Vebitsand their country in the 
Mtmmres tie la Socttle Ethnolo^iquc, VoL II, us follows: 


June, or fiko t 

one. 

.Em, 

six. 

Eyi, 

two. 

E>je, 

seven. 

Eta, 

three. 

Ey°, 

eight. 

Era, 

four. 

Eso t 

nine* 

Ara, 

five. 

Egwa f 

ten. 


The Paper here referred to contains, also, remarks on the 
grammar of the Yebu s as well as on the Yebti people, which 
may be advantageously consulted. 

e* e. a. 


VII. On the jS ’irahere Dialed. 

Mr. Wilson has furnished the following tables and remark^ 
illustrative of some points in iht grammar of this dialect. 


1 . E rumples of the formation of (he plural of nouns. 


Mijh 

towns } 

from 

mMm t 

town. 

Majitmba, 

houses? 

a 

Tii/umbut 

house. 

jVflVi, 

trees ; 

il 

mte i 

tree. • 

W, 

chairs ; 

fl 

kitty 

choir. 
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V. On the Fanti Dialect, 

The following Lttblf>s p furnished by Mr, Wilson, afford 
some hints respecting the grammar of this dialect. 


1. Eramphs of the formation of the plural of umnif, 


II hurt, 

mouths: 

from 

and t 

mouth. 

Ensot I, 

ears; 

ft 

asm. 

car. 

fjian J 

feet ; 

ii 

ananseij 

foot. 

Ilwtittsrrn t 

hands; 

IE 

ensem, 

hand- 

Init/iri r 

s [loons ; 

ii 

alyirij 

spoon. 

Eiru, 

guns; 

a 

tintj 

gun. 

Asiknn, 

knives; 
children; 

if 

mikan. 

knife 

M iff aha. 

n 

afmha T 

child. 

Ahm f 

kings i 

a 

cAm* 

king. 

Inkrum . 

I owns; 

a 

tkrum^ 

town. 

ii 

houses ; 

it 

edan t 

house. 

rivers ; 

u 

baka Y 

river- 


It wilt be observed that the plural in each of these exam¬ 
ples is formed from the singular by a change in the initial 
syllable and that there are some traces of system in this 
mode of marking the number of a noun* An initial a of the 
singular is changed into f, m, en t ira and ma. in the plnra!; 
an initial c 7 into a and in; on initial *» into hwdn; an initial 
i t into e; an initial & a into m ; an initial m 7 into a si. An 
analogous mode of distinguishing the plural of nouns belongs 
to the Mpotigwtj Swatiere and Zulu dialects of Southern 
Africa, 

2, Examples of the formation of the genitive of n mtw. 


Afraha atyin, 
A/raba £t\$a y 
Ehln n'ekntm 
Ehm fie haka A 
EKin tCusoa, 


child’s spoon 
f< hand, 
king's town. 
u river. 


Where there b any distinction of form to denote the case, 
wo see die persona] pronoun ne> his, her, its, used to make 
an inflection like ah or a in the Grebo. 
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as a mb T to pass; lu 7 over. Or above* is also a noun s 
head; y?Jt and yah, up P is also a verb, to ascend ; wo, be- 
side, is also a noun, side ; and pah, in s if mitten pa Y i* a 
verb* to enter. 

This deserves to beeousidei^d with reference to the origin 
of prepositions, as a question of general philology. We 
bbciti to see them, hero, in the very act of developing them¬ 
selves from nominal and verbal ion ns of kindred signifi¬ 
cation, 

G, The imperative holds a prominent place in the Grebe* 
It is ? according to Mr, Wibon r the ground-form of all the 
other parts of the verb, and we find it to have a wide use in 
the expression of thought. It is almost invariably employed 
in a conditional proposition, to denote the condition, as: 
Nylstra £ti do moA, 6eA po na 9 if God calls (liter, let God cal!) 
ihce, thou must say to him; dene be ni 9 pit wt'd hand 
knmd if biyl f wfu&t is dial which if I do, JliL let me do,) 
my heart will ha always glad? ktt norrani Nylnea t ne 
Ni/mca mi dmu yi tumu if biyl , if we love God, God will 
(Ul let us love God, and God will) keep eyes upon ns always. 
This use of the imperative is exemplified in other languages, 
and may perhape depend upon the principle, that a com¬ 
mand necessarily implies something cortditionai upon it, 
which is its ground. It is so fixed in the Grebe, that this di¬ 
alect has, as we have seen* no form for the conditional distinct 
from the imperative, except in the ftrel and second persons 
singular. Again, the Grebo imperative seems to be freqoenUy 
used to set forth on event as contingent, for example: 
d munSde hi M btdi, he went to the lop of a moun¬ 

tain that he might pray, (lit. let him pray;) Aant e ktmdht 
nyono noirfim intdih boh pSde Nymra khihd&m, how hard 
is it for them who love riches, that they enter (liL let them 
etiter) God's kingdom. Here we may have recourse* lor 
explanation,, to the idea of possibility which is always in¬ 
volved in the use of the imperative. 

e. a* 


4ii 


tiU. I- i*- 
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I ermine in which of the two the verb is t>> be taken, os; 
hanhlmu Mi ah mu mdh, truly (I) say to you; dc h a mu 
df.de haka, why call {you) me good?; at we, (I) do it; 
nine, (you) do it? Indeed, Mr. Wilson observes that the 
pronouns of the first and second person singular ore seldom 
used in common Ganversiiion, by the Grebfls, and ore dis¬ 
tinguished from each other only by the intonation of the 
voictj, which the final h of the second persons run ft and ah 
is intended to express. 

The Grebo dialect in its present font), therefore, exhibits a 
sort of epitome of the history of its progress in defining the 
reference of Verbs in respect to person. Gesture appears to 
have been the first expedient resorted to, inasmuch ns it is 
still relied upon generally, where the person speaking or the 
person addressed is the subject of the verb. Hut a mure pre¬ 
cise indication was sooner or Inter secured by (irenomirnd 
prefixes, which were probably first employed to attach to the 
verb the idea of a third i*rson as its subject. It was evi¬ 
dently the latest step, in the progress of the language, to 
combine the pronoun with the verb in the form of an in¬ 
ti eel ion, 

A. It is a remarkable peculiarity of the Grebo, that in 
negative verbal propositions, relative to the post, the particle 
of negation lakes to itself the proper tense-inflection, in* 
stead uf its being affixed to the verb, as: tie oh yeda dididch 
ka, aud they <Liti not luive food ^ which, turned into an af¬ 
firmative proposition, would be m> ah dididih kddd, mid they 
had food, or made negative, in the present time, would be, 
nc ah yc dididrh Ua, or rtf' oh ye dikidth fed va t they have 
not food. So: Vaisi tjedddi. and not Fatriyerfi'di, is thin 
expression for “ Yntsi did not come," 

This usage seems to confound the particle of negation with 
a verb signifying not to do, not to he, or tint to have. Hut it is 
not an isolated phenomenon in the language. It has its 
analogy in the fluctuation of certain other Grebo words be¬ 
tween different parts of speech, to which we shall next allude. 

a. Mr. Wilson notices several Grebo words which are 
used both as prepositions, and as verbs or nouns, thus; wo, 
from, is also a regularly inflected verb, to come front* kf', 
upon, is at the same time & noun, back; hi, by, is used 
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hre nyi j to be an abject with reference to the Verb yidd, white 
oh makes it the subject of the verb whin. It is true that the 
pronoun of the third person in neither number distinguishes 
between the possessive and the objective case, and is of course 
incapable, hy itself* of imparting this distinction to the relative 
to which it is affixed. But we find traces of the use of the 
sign of the genitive <r/i, in addition to nd and no, when affixed 
to nyd and nyo in the sense of genitives, ns: ahbe waddde 
nydnd kmid SinegBgi ih km t oiliers came out from the 
house of him who had the Synagogue ; and ne oh toirSnd 
is fmokri uh fcixikba^ and they began the carrying of them 
who wen? sick; The sign Bh is not always introduced in 
such cases, for example: no rit/ono tod5 rid muh oh hcenh 
ivtdB we, and of them who touched him the diseases ceased 
3* The persons of the verb are distinguished, iu the im¬ 
perative and conditional, by iutketion, as: 


be dL let me eav 
beh di, eat thou. 
bd di, lei him eat. 


Imperative, 

ba di ? let us oat. 
bah di eat ye. 
boh di t let them eaL 


Conditional* 


ne dt , if J eat. 
wdf dW, if thou eatest 
bd di f if he eats. 


hi di, if we eat* 6cc. 
like the imperative. 


Here we have the auxiliaries he* to !>□ obliged, and we, 
to be, with personal inflections, though the fim person sin¬ 
gular presents only the naked radical, 

In all other parts of the verb, die distinction of person* if 
expressed at all, is marked by prefixing to the unchanged 
form of the verb, one or other of the three personal pro¬ 
nouns* as; 

Present. 


fnd di, I eat, 
mAh di f thou entesL 
d di t he eats. 


d di, we eat 
ah di, ye eat. 
vh di, they cat 


But the pronominal prefixes which mark the first arid second 
persons are often omitted, baring it to gesture alone to do- 


t 
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IV, On the Grebo Dialed. 

The follows fig notes have been suggested by an examin¬ 
ation of Sir, Wilson's published observations on ibis dialect 
feud specimens of iL 

1. The relations of ease in substantives are generally in¬ 
dicated only by position. Bm the genitive case may l>e 
marked, by affixing dh T as: T Ukobank yw, I he son of Jacob; 
and Mr- Wilson derives this affix from the pronoun of the 
tlurd person singular, which indeed is sometimes used in iis 
stead, as: Y nkatw d yu. 

We here find, then, the same law, regulating the derivation 
of the terminations of case, which prevails in ofi the Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean languages. But that this genitive-affix ah is a ground- 
form of the petsonal pronoun, rather than its inflected genitive, 
is evident not only because we find that pronoun having nd 
for its genitive-in flection in the singular, and no in the plural, 
but also because one and the same affix is used for the sign 
both of the genitive singular and plural of nouns, as: dibdfti ah 
nm!tye t the giving of food, and fiA ah babe, the brunches 
of trees. Hence it may be inferred, that this affix came into 
use before the pronoun, from which it js derived, was in¬ 
flected. Very frequently, however, the relation of the gen¬ 
itive, as of other cases, of substantives, is left without any 
special mark, ns: a khadd nyfmta hya lm ha ado Ar, he 
took the girl’s father, and her mother also. 

l 2. Relative pronouns, referring to third persons, are al¬ 
most always followed hy personal pronouns, generally as 
affixes. the object of w hich seems to be to convey to the 
relative the distinctions of cose belonging to the personal 
prommrt, for, independently of such affixes, the relative 
varies its form only to indicate number; fuT example: a hfidn 
txydnd kddd Sxnagdgi mdh f ho said to him who had the 
Synagogue,—where nit puts the tin declined relative mjd m 
the objective case; ne a pidd Ammn bd kti Uni dene Nymca 
ididd m f and he feared to tell Eli that which tiod mid 
him,—where ne marks the relative de as Ehe object of the 
verb left; and no d yidd hide kd injona ah t &dd f and lie saw 
the tumnltj and them who wepf—-where no shows the icla- 
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3. They accord in having special forms for nouns of the 
agent, and of the instrument, for abstract nouns, and also for 
adjectives. 

I They accord in not marking the gender, even in the 
pronoun of the ihird person singular. 

*5. They accord in denoting the case-relations by post¬ 
positions instead of prepositions. 

6. Tiie tense-forms in these dialects have only a remold 
analogy. 

7. These dialects exhibit a radical conned ion r 

{ J, l In some of the personal pronouns; as, Maud, ?n 4 Susli 
rm t I; Mand* i T Susu e* thou and they ; Maud. and Susu o, 
he, she, it. 

(2. 1 In the interrogative pronoun; as, Maud, mui? or mung 7 
Susu mungi what? 

(M In the mode of expressing the indefinite pronoun; 
m } Maud* mmigomen, whoever, whatever. Susu xk eosAe, 
any thing. 

(4-j In some of the cardinal numbers: as ? Mand, kiting, 
Susu Airing, one ; Maud .fult^ Sum firing) two ; Maud, mid 
Susu mini , (bur: Maud. kcmi f Susu hemc y a hundred. 

(o.) In the mode of expressing die distributive numeral; 
as, Maud. kitingokiUng, Susu hiring hiring, one by one, 

8. The^e dialects accord remarkably in the collocation or 
arrangement of words. 

(L) They place the adjective after its substantive, tlic ad¬ 
verb after its verb, and Lite pcistpi^itiou after its noun. 

(3.) They place die negative word in a sentence imme¬ 
diately after the subject or nominative, 

(3.) They arrange nu interrogative sentence like an affirm¬ 
ative. 

(4) They give the same place in the relative pronoun, as 
to the demonstrative, 

(».) They place the direct object before the verb, and all 
the indirect objects after the verb. 

In some of these traits we are to look for the proper type 
of the Mandingo family of languages. 


J. w, a. 


■1. A nierma Alla Mr# m# T liter, he walks Grafs way on, 
L e. he walks in the way of God. 

r K A 9 he rti fatamu Atla 6tf T lie thing does God foi', i £* 
he serves God, 

6. A a/e mark* tongg#^ he his thing evil took uway T 
i. e, he justified him- 

I. A Alta rha fc $hukama t he God s business cakes hold 
of r L Ci he is religious. 

(XL) Verfi/cuUm , 

Of this nothing is known. 

(XU.) Orilwgraphy. 

Tins language wos red need to writing by Rev. Mr. Tirim- 
ton. A Grammar and Vocabulary, with some other elemen¬ 
tary books, were pabtidied by him at Edinburgh] hi 1SUG- 
1803. His orthography, however, has needed come changes 
to adapt it lu the mode of writing, now generally employed 
for barbarous- languages. 

(XIII.) Literature, 

The Susus have no literature in their own language, and 
probably very little acquaintance with Arabic literature. 

^ w. a. 


HI. The Mandingo and the Susu Hi aIcel compared. 

A comparison of the Mandingo and Sosa dialects exhibits 
the following results. 

L Tib esc dialects accord very nearly in their phonology, 
or in the dr vetopm« nt of consonant and vowel sounds, initial 
ng t the only sound in Mandingo which is didkult to an 
Englishman, is found also in Stisu- 

3. They aceoni iu certain euphonic principles, particu¬ 
larly in accommodating the nasal ?n t n. or ng 7 to the follow¬ 
ing mute. 
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(IX) Collocation of I Vord$. 

L As there is little or do inflect Loo id the language, much 
de ponds on the col location of the words. 

2. The parts of a proposition are arranged thus; first, the 
subject or nominative ; then the direct coni pitmen [ of the 
verb, if there beany; then the verb; then the indirect com¬ 
plement of the rcrbj if any s and its other modifications* 

3. It is no easy matter to know what accusative is to be 
pi need before the verb, and wlmt after. Mitch depends prob¬ 
ably on the primary or radical meaning of the verb. The 
accusative placed before the verb may be formed by ra or mu, 
nr expressed merely by the collocation. The second accusa¬ 
tive with verbs of naming is put after the verb; as h a kiii ska 
a nta Bubtikmi^ liter, he name put him cm Bubakari. So a 
single accusative may lie placed after the verb; as., a wa- 
ninga mi tnggn m t he b like to the king; a fa a ra t he 
brought h, liter, he came it with. 

4. The adjective of quality dt number is placed after the 
substantive which it qualifies, the adverb after the verb which 
it modifies, and the preposition after the noun, or noun and 
adject ive t which it governs. 

5. The adjective pronoun is placed before its substantive. 

6. The genitive or adnotninal case is placed before its sub* 
Btumive. 

7. The relative pronoun takes the same place in h% danse, 
which the corresponding demonstrative pronoun would take- 

& The conjunction is often placed second in its clause, 

(X H ) Idiom. 

There are some idioms in this language which deserve 
attention. 

L A fo f murht ra ba a be t he injured him. liter, he thing 
bad did him to: a fe fa*tge ra ba a be, he benefited him, liter, 
be thing good did him la 

2. A /a a ra litd# t he brought him to death, a s in English. 

3. Ft* fanjfe fa a be t he was fortunate, liter, thing good 
came him to. 
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3. Conjugation. Verbs are not inflected by person, gen* 
der, or number. 

(I,) The tenses areas follows: 

Sin fa. I was. 

Em luma, 1 am or shall be. 

Em nit luma, 1 was. , 

Em bun (a lit, t have heeti. 

Em mi bantu tu, 1 had already been. 

Em hit hi, I had been. 

Em im fama lit, 1 was about to be, 

Em fama hi, I am about to be. 

Em fama get lit, l am about to have been. 

There are also seven tenses in the conjunctive, formed by 
means of fata, to lie able. 

(a.) The modes and voices are expressed as follows; 

A negative proposition is expressed by iroi placed immedi¬ 
ately after the subject or nominative. 

An interrogative proposition does not differ in form or ar¬ 
rangement from the affirmative, but depends on the intona¬ 
tion only. 

The affirmative imperative is expressed by means of rfta, 
must, after the nominative or subject. 

The negative imperative is expressed by tut mu. 

The conditional or conjunctive is expressed by means of 
rAn, if, at the beginning of the clause, or by means of the 
verb fata, to be able. 

The infinitive is a proper nomcn verbi; as, a tu be tiafuii 
sholafe ra t he was here money making business for, L e. 
he was here for the business of making money. 

A passive voice may be formed, but is not much used, 

(VII.) Cmiruni, 

As the adjective is not inflected at all. and verba have nei¬ 
ther gender, number, nor person, there is no concord in the 
language. 

(ViriO Government, 

There is no government, strictly speaking. The preposi¬ 
tions are few itt number, but much experience is necessary for 
their exact use, which probably depends upon the radical or 
physical sense of the verb with which they are constructed. 
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Tht dative is expressed by the suffix or postposition he: 
as, n fit «« litt' it was to me, L fc I Jiad it; a niiirhuitg cm he, 
*J ts pleasing to me; a fe fangs ra ba a he, he did a good 
thing for him. * 

Tkji aecHtatkt, or the object, i* expressed by the suffix or 
* P 1 ^position tij, or js knitU'o sinijify by its collocation be¬ 
tween the nominative and verb • as, a ft m U, he managed 
the affair; a hilt sha a ma Bubakari, liter, he name laid 
him nil Biihbri. Sntne relations are expressed by this case 
in Stisii, which in other languages arc expressed by other 
cases; as, a kilt a ra t he rose up against him; tm nisi hen 
ra. 1 atn drunk with rum; « « hom/ta uri ra, he beat hint 
with a stick; a « tanggu a ingnii ra, lie took it out of his 
hands; i» a ra ha arka darks to, he did it after his own 
wav ; nn srrimuta rfitmhrJi ro, lam shaking with cold 
The tiu»iul is expressed by ra, as above, 

ThcabUitiv' is expressed by the suffix or postposition ma ; 
ns, raasK iu, Jrom the man. Some relations are expressed by 
this case in Susu, which ill other languages ant expressed bv 
other cases: as, a karke ma to, ho looked on the ground; <i 
a i rati ye mei t he threw him into the water; Ma she f an ma 
give me that thing. 

The local is expressed by the simple noun; as. a kffi Fit (a 
ho got up in the Foulah country. 

The t it miital is expressed by the suffixes or postpositions 
»i« and hong; as, a n samba a hong, he sent it to him ■ 
e i cama wvnghong, yon seek for whai ? t luma hr. rkn yere 
f»a, you stay here days how many ? 

The instrumental is expressed by ra, ns above. 

'The genitive, or adnominal cnse.is expressed by the suffix 
or postposition rka; os, rhamc rha, of the man. Also by 
simply placing a noun or pronoun before another noun ■ as 
yamfa fe, deceit affair, i. *. deceitful affair. 

(d) The adjective is not inflected by gender, number or 
case. 

Comparison, The comparative degree is expressed by 
adding jtim, tiiiw, and putting the noun following in the da¬ 
tive. or by adding tlunggu, more, and putting the noun fol¬ 
lowing in the accusative. The superlative is expressed by 
the same words followed by hiring, all. 

TILL 1. I*- 4S 
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rice, liter, rice-plant mg-business: ix>mcfe, thought, liter, heart- 
adhir; alia fc, religion, liter. Godkifcir; gine fe, adultery, 
liter, worntm-alTair; ale-tfurhm ft, devilisbness. God’s-ene- 
my-aHair. 

4. Nouns denoting an agent or subject are formed hv 
means of murttc, a person; as, she ra fnltt murhei, laborers; 
kongthe ska murhc i, judges, liter, judp meru-passing-rwopk • 
rkarani' mar he, schoolmaster, liter, teach mg-penson, 

G. .Nouns of place are formed by adding ire, or Lon^dzhi, 
place; as, yari ire, a lion’s den; &vngdie *ha in, a piacc of 
judgment; alia iamgdzki, God's place, i. e. heaven. 

0. Nouns of time are formed by adding tokha, time ; as, 
malat>n tokhn, real-time, L e. the sabbath day; ktmirdie 
sha hkha, the day of judgment. 

7. Nouns of the instrument are formed by adding she, an 
instrument; ns Jutting she, a eat for whipping; shukn she 
a leopard, liter, a mire bio vo ns thing. 

8. A large mi in her of adjectives denoting nega tion are 
formed by adding ten; as, fafit tcri, fatherless; aangdzfti 
ten, footless; or by prefixing mu; as tintJhittf, not good. 

y. A great variety of verbs are formed by means of ka, to 
do T commit; ti, in ret up, build; ska, to put, lay ; shata, to 
get; Jala , to make ; etc. 


(\ t.) Inflection, 

1 . There is no declension of nouns, or inflection of them 
in gender, number and case combined, us in many languages. 

U-) lender is expres&m! in men and animals by adding 
rlutme, man. for the masculine, and ght* t woman, for the fem¬ 
inine; BS. di rhamc, a son; di gme, a daughter; nins^t 
rmmr f n hull; ningg* gin# a a cow. 

(2.) Number is expressed by adding an obscure i for the 
plural; as sin, a goat, j>lur. sk&, goats; rAame, a man pi or 
rfiamet, men. ’ 1 

(3.) The cases, or relations, are expressed by suffixes or 
postpositions, and by the mere collocation 

7V«? 7iotninu/h>e, or the subject, is known by its colloca- 
lion at the begimung of thu danse. J 

The woslftieis expressed by o placed after the noun; as, 
rhamt o, 0 man. ' * 
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( 6 ,) The indefinite pronouns are expressed by the repeti¬ 
tion of some word and the insert ion of o; as, mwrfttottiiif'Af, 
any person; she e shn, auy tiling; ire o ire, any place; gine 
o gine, any woman j km 0 heri, any Lime, 

("■) The pronominal particles are fte, here, mine, there, 
minding, where ? ire 0 ire, any where, r/tu ire, no where, 
narhands, where, kiwre, now. na yang-dzhi, then, mung 
km, when ; beri o km, any time, to, when, 1 ki, in Lhi$ man¬ 
ner, na ki, in that manner, mung ki, in what manner? ki 
narluxn ma f according as, etc. 

3p The numerals are 


Kiriug f one 
Firing, two 
Shiktmg, three 
Miuij four 
Skidi. five 


Shem 9 six 
&hutijirun& t seven 
Shutimaahuktingj eight 
Sh u Hmaim ni f nine 
Fi* 3 ten 


Some of the numerate between five and ten are evidently 
formed by composition; as. Skutifrung = fvf&fiwn} Shttti- 
mtixhiiJcung ^three upon five. 

The tens are formed by means of ton^a i take; as 3 t&nga- 
shukimgj thirty, literally three takes. 

The ordinal numbers are sometimes the same as cardinals. 
Distributive numerals arc formed by doubling the cardi¬ 
nals j Rs^ jtrtTig-firing, two by two. 

Numeral fid verbs tire formed by moons of samhania, time; 
as P samdanimfiring, twice. 

A. The propositions, or exponents of relations, are post- 
positions, and few in number- 
5 . The conjunctions are few m number. 

(V.) Formation of Words. 


L The simplest form of the verb is the past tense, as in 
many Indnd^urepeaii languages. 

2 r Diminutives arc formed by adding efi, child; as, Nngga 
<fi, a small calabash; Thame di. a little man, 

3 . A great variety of abstract nouns and of mum of action, 
nuiV be formed from the past tense of verbs, or from other 
no 11ns, by oddiog/e, business, affair, concern; as, tufe t death; 
fukafi, murder; kw&ngdzhii shuhife, the catching of skives, 
tiler. sbvc 5 <atching*busiiioss; m&hmg *Aift, the planting of 



fill) Nat unit Sigmjktuici/ of the Sounds, 

It is pleasant to find that the Susu, like other languages, 
has its foundation in nature. 

1. The interjection of lamentation and invocation is e, as 
in most other languages, TJiat of surprise is khtco. 

'2, Some words are evidently formed by anomatopeia: ns, 
mmmm, taste; bangbang, drive a nail; (who, stammer; Imre, 
a dog■; gniare, a cat. 

3. The repetition of a rumujr&J denotes distribution; ns, 
hiring taring, one by one. 

■i. The repetition of n noun expresses the diminutive; as, 
at, a child, duti a little child. 

5. The repetition of a noun and insertion of o, expresses 
the indefinite; as, she, a thing, she o she, any thing. 


(IT.) Parts of Speech. 

, The binds of words, or parts of speech, in respect to sig¬ 
nification and form, are the same ns in most other languages. 

1. There is no article, definite or Indefinite, in the Stisu. 

2. Pronouns, 

HO 'The personal pronouns are ew? or emtang, I; ( or 
rtang, thou; a or atang, he, she, it; muJtH or miitrutang 
we; icu or wot a ns. ye; e or thing, they. 

Also, emitting or emtangkang, myself; ekang or clang- 
mug, thyself; etc. 

(2 ) Thu possessive pronouns are expressed by placing 
the personal pronouns before a noun ; as, cm she, my thing* 
eshe, thy thing; etc.; or by means of the snllis or poslpodtion 
rha; as, cm rha, or cm tang rha, my; trim., or dang rha 
thy; etc; or by meansot the suffix or postposition he; ns* 
em he, or emtang be, my; eft U or clang he, thy; ok L 0 [ 
atarig be, his; multuk be, or muhttmig be, our": rtok br or 
wattmg be, your; ek be, or thing he, their. 

(3.) The demonstrative pronouns are i, this, these; no 
that, those; sennit, such on one. 

(1.) r l T he interrogative pronouns me ittde, who? whom? 
in reference to persons; tmmrr, what? which? in reference 
to persons, or things. 

(S.) The relative pronoun is rutrAtm, who, which, that. 
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IL On the Su$u D xakri* 

The Susus inhabit the coast of Stneganibia, between the 
Rio Nunra oil the north wrat anil die Kissi on die southeast, 
and speak u language kindred to the Mandiiago. Marty Ara¬ 
bic words are found in the Sum 

The possession of a Grammar and Vocabulary of the 
Susm I^angnagr, published at Edinburgh in I80"2 t by Rev, 
Mr* Brumon, a Scotch missionary, enables us to exhibit here 
the leading diaracteristies of this dialect, 

(I.) Pk&nehgy. 

1- The Susti dialed has the usual vowel sounds, a, e, i t 
o : it; hut tio proper diphthongs 

% It has the aspiration h; the semi-vowels p, w; the 
b't'hds t, r z also guttural rh ; the nasals ng^ n r m ; the den¬ 
tals or sibilants s, j fh T bill not z s nor zh* 

3. It has the palatal mutes l\ g, M, but not gh; the lin¬ 
gual mutes f ? d f but not th, nor dk ; the labial mutes p f h t f 
but tun r; the mixed consonants rhh, (Eng. but not £sA ? 
(Eng. eh) 

(IL) Etip Aon if. 

1. Every word ends with a vowel, or with the palatal 
nasal ng: except narhap, who, ™, i t and mfmmV- taste. 

2 . The following euphonic Jaws show that the Susus 
have some regard to sgreeabletim of sound, 

( )-) JVg before the labials m t b, f is sometimes -changed 
into m; aSi mum fort, for mung 5eri, what time? Before 
n f into tt ; ns, man no a rrr, for m wig na a ra t wliat is it ? 

(SI) i'V before the labials sj t A. /J is sometimes changed 
into m ; as t tmrham bt-\ for narfmtt be r whom to. Before Jt 
and rfu into itg ; us, narhang knlmtg, for tmrhait kukmgj 
who knows? Before r 7 iiito r; as r mtrhur ra t for iwrhan ra f 
whom. 

(3.) j \f before a vowel is sometimes changed into ngj 
eng « A^i/o«g- p for em u jfru/eri^ S know it. 

Thu author of the Snsu Grammar seriously proposes to 
abolisJi these euphonic Jaws l 
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Jufoht, debts, plur. of jufo, a debt; comp, i itotv, above. 
Ttt , forgive; comp. di t above. 

jV/o/uyc, to us, from ntolu, we, and tlie suffb we, denoLitse 
1 U>,‘ 1 for,' etc. 7 s 

A'r/ifA'i, for, because, a causal conjunction, involving the 
relative k. 

NMu, we; above, —AVc, the sign of die present 

tense, here joined with tu, forgive. 

Xtfiiufa, onr, its before.— JulotnutAlalu, debtors, pln f . 0 f 
julmnutnte, a debtor, literally a dfibi-fwider, compounded of 
julo, a debt, and mwict, hold; here, between the tense-sisn 
and the verb, denoting the object. 

jf^r, lorgii c, here, tvith kort preceding, in the present 

tOliSCv 


Kana, not, the adverb of negation, employed with the 
imperative, 

Ntolu, v?t, hem, before the verb, denoting the object ■ us,’ 

Dmttii, lead, a causative verb, here in the imperative. 

Ntugerohi, into lumpish on, from ningero, Cam Wat ini i 
(from the verb » irtge, tempt,) and the suffijt t» ; { c0m ’ 
aryenata above;) here as the Indirect object placed 'after die 
verb. 


Itarri, but, a conjunction. 

Xtolu, us, (is before,— Kisatnii, save, a causative verb 
from A'tsn, he sale; here in the imperative. 

, A'lfji'juo/n, from an evil thing, from kujaw, an evil thine 
(compounded of true, thing, and jew, evil,) and die suffix &. 
Comp, ntmuM above, J 

KiUidVy for, as before.—//e, thou, see above_is i c 

the substantive verb. r ' J5 ' 

Tamn thine is, ttiftde up of ita, thy part, and mu, a tor- 
ticle used m explaining, ^ 

Mannroti, the kingdom, made up or mamurn. kingdom 
isee above,) and n, a particle used at the end of a C E ^ 

Aningi atjd t a conjunction* 

Fmilmti, tire potok jh>» funk,, comp, above. 

Antttg, and, as before,— Tentoti, the glory. iron, lento 
comp, mansar&h above. * 1 

Jtfiiiiij amen, trom the Itebjrew, as in English- 


Jp w, G. 
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Y Sl made up of y. they, used indefinitely for ‘ men/ 1 peo¬ 
ple. 1 and in, the sign of (die future. 

Ita, ihy mu ne. made up of i for iVtf, thou, miu to, name; here, 
between the tense-sign and the verb, denoting the object. 
Misdmajtmdi, should make holy, ft causative verb from mi- 

J 

sdrnti/*, be holy, a word of Arabic origin, comp. Amb. A-* 

inusaHim, 'saluting, 1 or 'blessing;’ here, with si preceding, 
forming the future tense, but used ns tho imperative. 

• (hat, as before.— flu, thy, die possessive case of i/e or 

f. thou, formed by the suffix to* , 

Mmisfiro, kingdom, from Httmsa, a king, by suiiLtiDg ro, 
which forms abstract nouns from concrete. 

Sina r should come, the future indicative of m, come; 
here used, with/o preceding, as the imperative 

Fo, that, as Vic fore.— /to, thy, as before.— Lap, w ill, a 
nqun, from tlie verb iojS, wish, want. 

Si kc, should take place, the future indicative oi kc, do, 
happen, lake place; here utedas tlie uhjperativo* 

Uanyato, on earth, literally in the world, from ditnya, the 

world : comp. nryenatv, above. 

Ko os a relative adverb of manner, commencing with 
the sound of it, like relative words in many IMK , 
Akeia. it lakes place, ramie up of a, he, slic, it 7 ona fata, 

rim aprist of doj happen. < * - 

Arif' tvito, iii heaven, as he ford . —Jiyam fiirta , m which 
way. compounded of «y«, way, men , which, and la, m; 

h *5J»3K^» foodf literally eat-things, plitf. of 
eat-thimr, from the verb domo, eat. . 

Di give, the simplest form of the verb, used ns in many 
Imitrutisjea for the imperative of the second [icrson singular. 

/Woiil/a, to us, from ntotu, we. and the suffix ta, denotiiig 
f to,’ ‘for,* etc. as the indirect or second object placed alter 

the verb. 

n; on artv&fb. «- * 

/ .fWo/fi, for the dny t from tungo, day, imd the suffix fa* 
tfiofnln, our, the possessive case of ntolu, we; comp, ila, 

above* 
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1. Korn*, a mountain, (compare ktttigo, the head, inmkn, 
a hill,) an appellative, which in respect to the Kong Moun¬ 
tain* lias been taken os a proper Dame, 

a, lia , a river, which enters into the composition of Ra- 
jtng, (black river,) the principal tributary of the Senegal; 
Ba-got, (while river,) which empties into the Niger a little 
below Sege; En-ntiifgtti. ffish river,) which empties into 
the Tunkisso, a branch of the Niger; Ra-lto, (white river.) 
anil Hu-niv, (black river,)supposed by Jomard to be arms of 
the Niger ; also the second pnrt of the composition in Joli- 
ba and Kurara-bo, names of the Niger- 

We subjoin the Lord's Prayer in Mandingo, from Mr. 
Marbrair, with a grammatical analysis. 

Ntolu fa niembe arycnalo, fo ys ilo misclmeynndi. Fn 
ila Tiiansaro sin;u Fo ila lifii) si ke duByato, ko iikcla arye- 
mito nyameunn- Ikffliofiiigolu di Molula hi Uingola. Nlolnta 
juloln tu nloluyo, kaluko ntolu knife ntolula jutomntalalu tu. 
Kana ntolu dirndl ningcroio; bairi ntolu kifiindi kujmiola. 
Kaiuko ite lc uuuu numsaroti, ailing faiikoti, auing Lentoti. 
A mini. 

Xloht, we, pliiT. of ntc, l ; hero before a noun of relation¬ 
ship equivalent to 1 our,' 

Fn, father, expressed in Maodingo us in most languages 
by a labia! sound, as easiest for the practised lips of the 
young child. 

Membc, for «ie«£e, by a common euphonic principle, be¬ 
ing made up of mm, who, and be, is.— Mott, who, which. 

C - 

whal T a relative pronoun f probably L q. Arab, mrtij 

who? whictyi which seems to show an original cognation be¬ 
tween die Mandiiige and Shemitish.—iSj the substantive 
Vrtfb. 

Arymuto, in heaven, from anjena, heaven, and to, a zuiYtx 
or inseparable postposition, denoting Mo, 3 % m } 7 Mm/ with 
considerable htsiudc of signification, 

l*\ that, introducing the future indicative used as the im¬ 
perative. 
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6, That some of the words ore taken from European lan¬ 
guages; as, karprtitero, a carpenter; Jreio, a freeman; stmp- 
prw, a hat , comp. F n, chaprau; maggo, a mug ; pistolo, a 
pistol; pieto, a plate; tisoro, scissor*. These are mostly of 
one class. 

i. That the Martdingos have one word which is almost 
equally related to the Arabic and to the European languages, 
namely, sa/ono, soap. Compare on the one hand. Arab. 
5 J . ~ j ' - 

tdbuttm, Pers, (jjjUc sabun, and on the other, 

I V. sawn, Itol. sapone, Lat. sapo, (gen. sapottia,) Gr. 

Genu, safe, Anglo-Sax, sapo, Eng. strop, Welsh, sebon, 
C®illi6sapi ( I ravels, l, 39i,)that the name sabfui, stihune. 
or safiutn, is found throughout the interior of Africa, from 
the Senegal to Hotidii, Kaarta, Kason, and Bimitars, I iti- 
chne to believe, therefore, that the Mandingos liarc derived 
this word loom the Arabic of the Moors: and os ilia primi¬ 
tive wanderers of our race could hardly have carried simp 
with them in the sucks or pouches with which philologists 
have furnished them, it is natural to conclude that the word 
is of Teutonic origin, (see Schmitthetiner, Schwouk, Liddell 
and Scott, sub vocihus, ) and passed at an early period to 
the Greek and Roman nations; especially as Pliny and 
Mart Lai assure us that soap, made from tallow and ashes, is 
aii invention of the Gauls. See Ros worth, sub voce. 

There are several Mundiugo words which am important 
as entering into the composition of projtor names, and con¬ 
tributing in their elucidation: 

1. Mama, a king or chief, which term we recognize as a 
title hi Mensi-Sttk-iman, the founder of Tumbutu, in the 
610th year of the Hegira, mentioned by Leo African us. 

2. A«o, a roan, which enter? into the composition of Jui- 
ton-ki, ail original inhabitant of Fnta-Jallon, in coutradis- 
tinction to the Fit Inks, the conquerors of that country; 
Bondu-ke, & man of Botidu; etc, 

3. Duo oe due'll, a country, which enter? into the compo¬ 
sition of Fuh-dti, Bon-dtt. FesaOrdugn, etc. 

rub. 1- Jto. it, 17 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ST THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION, 


I. On the Mantlinga Dialect. 

Prom the list of Mandingo mortis presented by Mr. Wilson 
it appears, 

1. That MandiDgo nouns for Uic most port end in o ■ as 
rib, the sun ■ karo, the moon. The origin of this find l 
is not known. Rev, It. M. Macbmir states that it is fre¬ 
quently emphatic, and in some cases equivalent to a definite 
article. 

2, That some of the words are formed by onomatopeia; jls, 
names of animals, ngankamo, a cat; undo, a dog; or names 
of special artificial objects, taluttga, 0 bell; pempertango, a 
hummer: sew, a saw. 

_. That the repetition of a noun sometimes expresses the 
diminutive; as, dingn, a child; (Hurting**, an infant. Accord¬ 
ing to this, Baba, die mime of a tributary of the Niger 
denotes 'a rivulet/ from bet, a river, and not 1 river-river.' as 
suggested by M. Jornard, See Caiilk’s Travels, II, 275. 

T That some of the words are com|K>tuukd • as f strse- 
wifso, fowl-woman, i. e. a hen : samma-nyinga, clephant'n- 
looth, i-e. ivory; kidde-aiunka, gun-dust, Lft. powder: tatiji* 
kiting , raiii-ono. Le. a year; bn-tlin-ke, mothers-ehiid-njari 
i. e. a brother. These compounds illustrate the simplicity of 
uncultivated tongues. 

5. That some or the words arc derived from the Arabic; as, 
safero, a book, ~ Arab. sijr, comp, Heb. **(>; Sent am, 

~ Arab, Shatti\n, the devil, comp. Bob. ; 

dunt/a, the earth, more correctly the irorld, = Arab. CJJ 

JS J 

Alii, God, = Arab, Allah, comp. Heb. wbjt; nan, or 

5 J 

mtro, light, = Arab, jsy n&r, comp, Cliald. “its; fire, These 
are mostly words pertaining to religion. 
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The preceding lists of words Taken from several of the 
principal dialects or the Negro race in Southern Africa, of 
both sides of the Comment. and spoken as far south as the 
borders oi the Hottentot country; show a degree of resem¬ 
blance between these dialects, sufficient to authorize the be¬ 
lief, that they are kindred to one another. Them is there¬ 
fore a probability that the same grammatical principles will 
be found to prevail in them all, which we have attempted 
elsewhere to exemplify by an analysis of the Mpongwe. 

Such being the slate of our knowledge respecting the 
Negro dialects of Africa, spoken on either side of the Moun¬ 
tains of the Moon, an interesting ethnological inference read¬ 
ily suggests itself, to which we will briefly allude. As she 
facts now lie before us f it appear evident, that nearly all of 
the numerous Tribes of Southern Africa must be of one great 
family; while, on die contrary, a diversity uf family connec¬ 
tions seems with equal dearness attributable to the Negro 
tribes of the north, unless indeed, the wider differences of 
dialect among these are the result of a longer occupation of 
ihc soil on their part, in a state of barbarism* 

With respect to the Negro dialects of the north as compar¬ 
ed with those of The south, since there are several linniSics of 
the former, the relations of the two groups to one another 
are necessarily complicated, and all that can be said with 
confidence, at present, is this, that important differences have 
been discovered between some single dialects of each group, 
and that the two remain as yet without any connecting line. 
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English. 

B atariga. 

F 

. 

mba , 

» 

You . 

in , 


He p She* It « 

mo , * 

. 

W„ , 

we . 

* 

Ye 

'nyowe - 

w m 

They , . . 

bo 

. 

Who * 

nja - 

m 

VVhat . „ * 

elendc 

r 

Mine , 

ami 

znm 

Hbj Her* Its 

yo . 


Our . 

jahu .... 


Voiir 

anu . 


"Their , 

yabu , # 

* 

This 

ekayi * * 

. 

That .... 

ekai 


These 

Ifftrl j r 


Those , 

kadi 


AH . 

yee * 

* * 

Each .... 

* * m . m 

« p 

One .... 

paka „ 

vita 

Two 

beba * , „ 

Ifcebe « 

Three .... 

bclala , 

layh 

Four , . , 

be nai 

bene, 

Five .... 

tmn , 

tajii 

Sis .... 

sitoba 

yevMi 

Seven .... 

embwedi 

yevebe 

Bight 

owambi , 

yevetayh . 

Niue .... 

ibua * 

ye™* 

Ten .... 

jom . . . 

igom; dyom 

Eleven.... 

jdm-na-paki , 

v ■ 

Twelve 

joto-na-mbtKia . 

* P 

Twenty , . 

aboma-aba , 

* fr 

Thirty 

■ ■ h i 

■ H 

Fifty .... 

* * * i • 

V ■ 

Sixty . 

ri # # |p 

a- h 

One hundred , 

ebweya 

* ■» 

Two hundred . 

i F # ■ 

■ 


Afpongw 


mi, mm 

o; awe; a 

e; aye; yi . 
azuwe; azwe 
anti we . 
wao . 
mande + 
aside; se * 
yam * zam s etc, 
ye: se, etc- 
yzz-yo \ WHzyo, ei 
yoni; etc. 
van: wao, eic H 
yina, zinii, etc, 
yana 
flitli . 

Sana 

yodu; zodu t etc. 
Irian * # 


man 

mbani 

taro 

nat . 

tarn 

rowa 

nrsgemi 

nmm 

Inagomi 

igomi 

igami-nMnari 
igomi-iii-mbam 
agomi'inbani 
agomi-taro 
agcmi-tani - 
agomi-rowa 
nkama . 
inkama-mbani 
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Congo, 

Embomma. 


* 

merrn * * * 

minu .... 

mie. 


gaya 

gayc 

weya. 


■ * * * * 

1 ■ * , 

ye ye. 


■ » * i 


1 weye. 


yeno . 

* ^ - * 



ana . 

du , 



nane , 

aunatiie 

nane. 


- 

* 

zango. 



» 4 * i 

nun. 


iolisaii 

» * ^ 

yo * 

yote. 


base .... 

mnse , 

maja. 


kole .... 

meoji 

mbiri. 

Lata .... 

tain .... 

taju. 

. kea . . . . 

mrm 

nc; ine* 


latiu , 

Ioann . 

USUI, 


samhanau , 

sambanu . 

£iUL 


sambaiiodi , 

sainbodi 

aaba. 


enana 

mna 

nani. 


Evaa , 

*nana . 

tfea_ 


ekamc 

kumt 

ashtir; knrna. 


ekaumo-o-ole 

*• 

ktimi-c-mioli . 



makiuim-oli , 

makuBj-oli 



makaiim-a-Latau 

makum^i-sambeau 



tnakim-sr-tami „ „ 

tsambanu . 



makatim-a-sanibaDnii * 

* * * * 



tyangkima . 

* ► . * 

mkanm 

■ - ■ % 

mia_ 
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*jii' 






►« trisao 




Llimft 






























., ■4il'<HI i 



-1. , 




1 ' =J- 1 


■i 


, ’• ff'lm > 






Kill I ill 

Mw 
6Vt 
trim\ ■ 

S-rr ,?• * 

fciu*- 

VWjUllil 
■5 ^ I'll 

<*ni«h 


tjwi: ii i 

4r.Tr 

Half 

mH 

Y&t 

WaFT 

VrJ'l 

Ilij'J 

•Ml 

bnttH 

♦iJtjfc 




hlljG? 

Inn- 

j^i tr». 
-IfiT 

ttftT 

INT 

•<iT 

mu 

II mtt 
»inV/ 




















English, 

Ratanga. 

Pampe^ 

Mpong-we. 

Keep * 


tatak , 

* 



4 

■ 4 

4 

■ 



pcnjaFonya 

4 >■ 


Kick . . 

I- 

bwcynm 

* 

. 

m 


i 

¥ 

H 

4 


sika , 

■. 


Kill 


weyak . 

■- 



* 

yokanya 





jona 



Laugh 

Bi 

iya - 

, 


* 


■a 





junta; selta 

m 


Lea™ . 


dika 

£ 




■ 





tiga 



Lie down . 


ilondi 



¥ 


botuuk t 





nnm * mumbtt . 


Lie (to fell a Msehood) , 

fanjowa. 

■ 




onemiija 





lloklL * 



Make 


; bongwa 



# 


fatigue 





ixinga 

4 

■ 

Meet 


vilaka . 

■ 




* 





dainna * 



Open 


diboa 





■ 





niinguna . 

4 


Pass 


v'ala 

. 




- 





piagam 



fay . 


vemba 










\m : va 

¥ 


Plant . 


lb 

* 




+ 





biTuln . 



Play . 


majo . 





- 





she va, 



Pull . 


# 

. 








* 1 

kaga . 



Raiso 


yemede 





* 





Nudgimb * 


B 

Run 


1 membiLi 

■ 




■ m 





mango + 



Say . 


tangwa 





w 





bum; bulb; 

kamba 


See 


yombwa 


. 



t . 





pona; jouu 



Seek . 


IYJK 





* 





bum * 



Sell . 


kamba 





m 





kola 



Send 


iloma . 

i 




iomiya 





form; tuma 



Sew 


ilanja 










tuma „ 



Shame , , 


dlafti , 

■t 




B . 





ntyani 


4 

Shut 


ediba 





* * 





mmja , 



Sleep 


vik 

■ 




w 





n.uia; aotyi- 

■vina 

¥ 

Speak , 


ebeka 





■ * 





kambn * 



Stand 


iterne , 

■ 




„ 





kuxmina * 

¥ 


Steal . 


yibft * 





onezip . 





jufa 



Swallow . 
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* 





media 

# 


Sweep , , 


iwanga 





- 4 





jam buna 



Take 


uiitgjt-i 

* 




■ 





bonga 

4 

■ 

Tear . 


iEena . 





temika . 





lem 



Tell . 


itangwe 





wttaygna 





bulia 

4 

■ 

Trv 


hedye 

■ 




. # 





ktihza , 



Walk 

¥ 

iteina . 

m 




# 





kaoda 


■ 

Want . 


ivnk * 

# 

■ 



bela 

p 




beta 



Write 

4 

ileudi . 

* 

* 



* 





tenda 

* 

- 


Congo, 

Emhmnma, 

Simhcrc. 

Innda , 

r 



snonatt # t; 

m 


kamata* 

waila 




| lokcdsi 


¥ 


rufoa . 

» 



btmda * 

m 


miuwl 

saiba 




sova * 

. 

¥ 

kotyeka. 

m m m 




« » , 

B 


wika* 

dniie 




bloka 

H 

9 


*vmma 




*iiiFiinn 




saneka 




vanga, (imp, . 

n/ panga?) 

Janyie, 

balaseua 




!>ubujana 

i 


riakupenda. 

zibala 




zabokweli 

* 



iif 

iota , 




fitezi 

* 



■ * 




« * i 

4 


Satpanda. 

iyobnybd a * 




sakima 




zaukulokA 




zuola , 

m 


kLmbta, 

vova 




- 



u^kwambie. 

tab 




mono * 

w 


natazama. 

loinha 




lomba 




zeka 




Imubika 

4 

m 

QHm 

loma, 




tunm 



natiuniza. 

*somi * 

i 



*soni 




7,0 ka 




zeka 

* 

¥ 

funga. 

bika; lain 




lOca , 



kntab; konaiia. 

ovova . 




vova * 




lubma 




tclema 



simama 

kweya , 

¥ Bi H 




muk^ * 

■ * 

# 


kwiba. 

■ B B 

bntlga 




«! ■ |. 

B i 

B 

‘ 


masanga 




IkiIcs . 

4 



karnba 




- 




I ^ ¥ 

# diata ; weiida - 

4 



* V 

# detita 



koHienda, 

B # '!■ 

+ 



■ ’■■ ¥ 

¥ 

* 

miakalmya. 

¥ - ■ 




■ ¥ 

4 
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. J, ' 1 




r fcJ.n 
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Him 

- 







'll chi' 

























•eaj^f 


•n 1 " 1 







> : wife) 

' ■ J «tff II ’ |M„ 


























Answer 

Arrive 

Ask 

Assemble 
Beat 
Beg * 

Bind . 
Bite s 
Break , 
Build 
Burn - 
Cany 
Change 
Cheat 
Cleanse 
Come 
Cook 
Cry „ 
Dante 
Descend 
Do 
Drink 
Eat 
Enter 
Fall 
Fill . 

Find 
Finish 
Fold 
Follow 
Forget 
Give 
Go 
Hear 
Hold 
Hot (to be) 


Nfltl —Tha wmdi ttiarkcd wilt 


f ngihh. 

Batamga. 

Pan w e. 

Mpongwe* 

Congo, 

^ TTlbottlTfi a. 

« ■ 

* 

ndia 



megira * 


A 

jivira b 


lainbaudede . 

, 


tamlcrn-bimbo 


# 

■ 

pidt . 

■ 


kwiya 



bonwa 


ntyemosiuka , 





t n 

* 

iwuwa , 



mo&helewa * 


T 

bambfa , 


kauvala 



uvtu!u p. 


m 

■ 

yenge 

% 


mb tit anna . 



dalom 


. 







dipa 



bok 


B 

bola 


i yaita . 



* d 

Ik>1o 



- 

lyityalt . 



vagatnen . 



negira; kakala , 


rnpanau 



inkutn 



- 

kata 



kflnga , 


, 

kola 


kangama 







korna 



nowa 



noma 


kvaia 



tibila , 



-i 

bukoku 



bimdakainai 


■P 

bundakaini .1 * 


badede . 



baurika 

■ 



longa 



noga. 



noga 


tangauza , 



* 8 



i 

tumba ♦ . # 



pezya . 


# 

pej-a; pessji , 


vidi , 



mono via 




bape , 



babake 



team * * 


naia , 



natn „ 



* 

naugitka-ekai 



v * ■ 


* 

pengakaniii * 


vingn-lekwa . 



oviongeza 

A 



ptnytl 



+ a 



pita * 


m m m 



* . , ff 



* 

1 I> ■ Ri 



sizynga 


* 

sizyn * 


aaukaula 



ncoveze 

| 



via . 



njagane 



bia i yogo . 


w isa, , + 



anise 



- 

yamba; bupn 



bumaka 


■ 

namba; pika 


tain be . 



Inmba 




ye a . 



A m 



deua . 


dela * 



Ida 



* 

yemba < „ 



m * 



jinla 


kina 



kina 




hubakn 



- 



snmma 








■ 

baka 



■ 



janja; deiida 


fc \ * 







nyaia 



mayenaia * 



jongti 


noa * 



noi 




da 



njaka 


. 

tiff 


dea 



lia ¥ 




vja-on 



* 

* 


jingina 


j , t 



kota 



■ 

kwede . 



mavnko 


* 

poswa; kwn. 


bauede 



fruide 




knda 



. 

* 


jonin > 


zonga 



auazja , 



■ 

iduwa , 



- 


p 

denga * 


■ * i 







craaide . * 



wnmaniya 

■ 


mvtiiza 


» * * 






- 

titua 



* 


# 

finn; pura 


» 1 i 







bia-tnbua * 



F 

■ 


songa 


sida 



Ion da . 



- 

neyabi , 






dev&na + 

* 

zimbakine 



ximbankunio 




vike 



. « 

* 


pa; p^ a va 


vana 



vnma f 



* 

wata 



kengave « 


. 

kendfl , 


wenda 



anenda 




naboinde , 



* 

* 


jagi . 


we In 



onelu * 


* ■ 

* 

nabweyi 



bika 


■■ 

kota- simbia 


simba 

» 


simba 


* 

- 

ynngi 



mayefu 

* 


mpyu 


*muene * 



•bazu * 


be) 

- 

njaii : 






jagi-njana * 

V 

•nzala 

* 


■zEila 



Sicafure. 


i itika. 


kopiga. 

rupn. 

kowuma. 

kojenga. 
k lingua 
tyukua, 
kubadedn. 
anijnmja, 

njo, 

ko-pika. 
kudia. 
kul yean, 

Iknyuki, 

kiinyuja. 

kuhi. 

kwnuguka. 

iazama, 

mekwiaha. 

nifati. 

nipe. 
u end a. 

ntsikiye, 

sika_ 
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iHm , 


IfStfi 

m-l l< 

n Jdjm 


r :l 

. viLm > 

► |i jnni <iiiti 
ttMtPiJ 

,, «di*r 


■f ui >• fi’i 
. twjT 1 
v/jnrmj-'-T 
otrjjotoT 

l(:r <iT 

nwfflirt'r 

*UthT 

riu,// 
itwiH»ni1 // 
h.ji If 
uarnff 
ICif 

Vein'll .V 



IKUIlii 












i:i» , - r,. 






















urn 

W« 

JJjflU 

. i^riTu 



v*i 

ul»iryf 

flOO* ► 


irwif 

wb 

ihttl 


. aw*J 







ot^iy f 



l»fl 


niiitiJ 



fliorat 

l»*W8 

ft&iffri ti 

*'fi « 














English. 

Bat&nga, 

Pump?, 

■ To-day 1 

buwa * 

inode .... 

Toe . 

openjo 

" - ■ ■ 

Tomorrow . 

vashe .... 

letyia .... 

Tongue , 

dem; yem 

diem 

Tooth .... 

makonga 

sonh, pi. maso , 

Town 

mboka 

jali 

Tree . 

ye to . 

elc .... 

Trowsers * 

ngai-enyolc 

< p <. i 

Turtle .... 

kudu . 

nkulti , 

Water 

miba; mndjba . 

mnjim 

Wbite-man , 

nange .... 

tang&ne * * * 

Wind 

upup£ 

efovdu 

Woman {and Wife) 

nditu * 

bonngn . 

Year 

mbu - * 

puma 

Yesterday 

?aiku - 

yeugckoa 

Bad ... 

bobe - 

onabe * 

Bitter 

dodi , . . , 

# H B R 

Black .... 

ovindo * 

evin . 

Far .... 

boaba 


Good .... 


tube , 

Hurd 

bokolo 


High .... 

oba , 

oyo; oyan , 

Long 

boaba 

oyau 

Low , 

bobuvi 


Near 

bei ( 


New .... 

sasa * 


Old .... 

viovio 

M . 

Red .... 

enange * * * 

rlflrki t ^ 

Short 

bu*ure 

cton , 

Soft .... 

bobabti 

* - « ■ » 1 

Sweet 

boatn 

* - » * 

White .... 

FiOilele . . « 1 

duba . 


Mpongw& 


nlelE . 

ometio 

mile 

olemi 

ini 

uka; nkala 
emw 

iigai-sikcndcj 
tikunu * 
aningo 
tangone 
mpotiga + 
omatuo; on won to 
ompumu « * 


mbe 
none 
nambe - 
bo; Fula 
mbia . 


nda. b, etc. 


pa ere; baraba 

nyala 

eltingu 

tenaicrm 

mpe; pe . 

dela 

□mat 




baze-inene 
hidimi 
manu . 
dimba 
ntyi 


mnza 


mpamui 
keiirnu . 


zono 


mabi 

kaxa 




hazi-iucne 
ludmti 
menu , 
vuta . 

:yi 


mnza 


porno 
k win to < 
mu , 
sono-biokcli 


nianibi 


mfid ik * 

mJiot „ 

useke 

tanzi 

mahutc 

mavnt? 

goJozkige * . 4 

bala . 

m&tiki 4 # 

uatiku , 

tyek , , # 

tyjkoiezi . 

kaJavau 

tyevolagaya 

tyatyeva 

tyamoua , 


simbu 

yampaimbe * 

- 

kofi , 

kuffe 

labcia * 

butubum 

tyinsila 

* • #4 

pomba . 

petnbe .... 


<Sw there. 


6 


lea, 

loajo, 

sikomodya. 

otlmi 

jino ? pb mano. 
rrtdinh 
line, 
so wall. 

majL 

mzungiL 

pcpu. 

monamki. 

niouka. 


bebuiya, 

nyeo«a T 

gema 

kavu. 

ndefu. 


pupi. 

laiene 


nycopth 


k ^ iV 11 o a r it v *j5 ^ j| ^ ^ 
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* 
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■ 
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vh'fm 
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. 



III, : . <Jl>t!r/-.t,.i 

- 





.. 



- 

r *i J'l 

• rrumir-ihl 






* 

t .'f ^' liVrii 







.■ febtiuu 1 






■I*ii ■ 

WM/aSm 
- u3UI 


■final" 

illiilMI 

«»< (Utruin 

- 

iLJt-ar! 

. <*1! 



. Clrfli 


tli. Sit: HU 


n'Hj* 

5 / ,*i£ 

fellH 

■ iiifl 

»vl 

r»fmn 

<op 

i 5::-rjti 


injiJ) 

tUc¥- 

< «< 

1 * :r !f> 

l«fn«lfS 

tare 
nrutd 
UloB 
b- • S 
-4(ii,T 
rfaWT 
1 nriT 

i.vpniT 
hi h HlliT 




















JUngth/t, 

| River * 

R^d 
Rope * 

Rum , 

Sail 
Salt , 

Saw 

Scissors , 

Sea 

Shadow - 
Shark . 

Sheep 
Shoes * 

Shonkler . 

Side 

Silver * # 

Skin 

Sky . . , 

Slave * 

Smoke 
Soap * 

Spear 

Spirit * * 

Spoon j 

Star 

Stone 

Sun 

Sword 

Table , 

Thigh 

Thread 

Throat 

Thunder 

Time 


Satatiga* 

* viko 
njeya 

P ohinga , 
belani 
bonga * 
viariga , . 

ke A; kya 
boaho 
tube 

idingiledi . 
mlom , 
dambe 
mokoho 
aheki 

NtbarijEi 

Honda p 
!oba . 
iikumu 
ituiu 

iJiauga 

Ewololo 
toku .. 
rcu)g& . 

Halt - *. , 

viol 

okwjila 

tebli 
eb tibia 
nyange 

tte&du ; nkangili 
xagodi-ioha . 
epedi 


Pome?. 

olivi . 
njen 

* - « » 

mmyik , 

4 - ■ 

nko . 

okeiili * 4 

* oshni - 


ndimbe 

mabek 
abana . 

ekonda 
yo , 
meshaka 
oiutu 

makirdi 
Sisim , 
lok . 
vete 
□tat . 
jo 

* 

■ s- 

abe * 


eminangon 
ngali . 


Mpmg&i 

olivi 

mpan I a 

- oguJn . 
alugu 
ikuku . 
ezanga 
cgwasa 
oveiida-tena 

* onibeni 
mink 
nkanje 
id am be 

ntyozy^aiangn 

ovega 

owanja 

obandfl 

0VOW& 

* r.shaka . 
otulu 

* uiyabo 
iginga 

r Ininlo. p 

ozyeve 

- ig%ene 
Ido , 

, nkomhc 
ok wan 

* lahoro , 
ivevSne 

* ,nylnge 

kangina . 

. njali-toba 
egoinbe # 


Congo. 

. modo . 

mozeila .. , 

singn # 

■■ W m 

vula. 

mongna . 


mbau 


E-mbammt 


moela . 

into. 

enzah 

njiytL 

singe 4 , 

kambo. 

* 

vinyii. 

Tula * 

tonga. 

mnngua . 

tyutnbL 


iS 'trailer & 


bu 


went be. 


papa. 

kunda-a. 


lauviue 


inona 


ezntii 

moiski 


znlu p 
moisi 


begs. 

obavo. 

fetha. 

ngazb 

wmgo. 

mtuma. 

moasi. 

mknki. 


bota . 

botelS . 

tadi . 

cludj 

mauene 

taogua . 

tanzi # * t 

soma 

ebubu 

■ ■ a 

budau-dukaulay 

4 1 * 4 

gongolo . 

daka 

rntindazi 

1 * 

moitidozi 


Ptfponi. 

in wiki. 

londoa 

mawe. 

jllWB* 

opanga. 

meza. 

fahotho, 

mere. 

kotyua. 




>or x n 
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■ s Mij* , 







mi r/l 



































































H' ■. 





i:l lot 








IWitll 








JSlM'ltl | 















































g ■” 































, lm v'l 'jJl 








English. 

Ratanga* 

Monkey # 

w -—-- 

kema .... 

Moon 

ligands 

Morning 

mernko .... 

1 Mortar . , 

eboku 

1 Mosquito . , 

ukmsgu 

Mother 

um . 

Mouth . 

udtnubu . , 

Mag. 

obanga 

NaE s 

dand&ki , „ , | 

Navel 

iindu 

Nock .... 

singo . . . , ( 

Needle 

danduki . , 

Night .... 

bulu , . . . ( 

Noon , , 

joba-amolo , . t 

Nose .... 

mpemba , . . \ 

oh ... 

njateyu . . . i 

Oyster .... 

iimLondi 

: Puddle 

kapi .... , 

Parrot .... 

koho . . , . t 

| People , 

batn l 

i Pepper .... 

tidoneo , , . c 

! Person 

motu n 

Pestle . 

yeio - * . .in 

P|S * 

ngweya . „ , n 

Pigeon * 

bonga .... a 

Pine apple 

jaugn 

Pisioi .... 

ptua .... 

Plantain , , 

yalidi n 

Plate .... 

b&fii , 

Powder » 

njuga ... ft 

1 .... 

mbnya . ... m 

Hainy-season 

boka ... at 

Rflior * . . . i 

isengi .... 

Redwood . . . | 

boyio ... 1 os 


Fame?' 


Mpongt&e 


kwe . 
ngin 

tyetya-zye-giza 


pboka 


Nil Iks! 


ngwi 
abeug . 


makin 


likmm . 
ogwfU 
ibiiijgrx * 

ezyo 

mbo 

iigwe 


lijugi 
iit yingn 
irari 
ttnpele , 
ntombo 
ogwera * 
kobonyemdo 
mpombo 
ugali 
inuidi , 
nk;ivi 
Mgozyo 
rmhgft 
rqjob , 
oma . 
ozazi . 

ngoa; ngowa . 
menjft . 
iguwi 
eduka . 
ikanda 
epeli « 
mpim 
ningo * 
ntyanga * 
ovanda-w i-shengina 
igo ; yigo . 


Cvngfa 


ngonde 

kensauka 


tnaim 

Jiaua 


elaka * 


Hrnhrjmmu. 


goude t 
meimmeria 


mama 

lrmoi 


m.singit 


S\m here. 

kuna, 

mwtzi. 

siboki. 


mama, 

kinyuiL 

kina 

pingo, 

sindano, 

siko. 

■hiiiasliarc* 
pua; poq_ 

alwi. 
god nl h r 

ildeg^j (bird, i 

wattL 

piripLri- 

mtogani; nitu. 
nguluwe, 

tivlngo. 

ndizi. 

sokaiii. 

IvutitL 

mvuwa. 

nima. 


mSseka 

tnazama 

irrnnxe 


pindaiiamc 


ngtilu 


vmila . 

malqla-tnantiti . 


I'uku . 

ytuio 

mozo 


bantu 


gubbo 


vole - 




























































































■■flIK wfl., 



r#U4 W 





inurtm 



, iriX 





nit tfUi'if-aft j 




i Jinu 



& 





















u] Jm* 























































, nntwH 

HIM 

•r #n«H(i 
. I ffVfltft 
ln7r.il 

aw' 


twnrn 

snmfji 

ibtitii 

till 

tiW) 

ill! jfn 

n'otn 

ei'iiu 

• i M lJui 


-* 

todra 

HfluSii 

‘tllSEuY 

Wttki 

mtmi 

djfrMni 

i i cl foi 1 

, tfwu 

uk iU ;otidili 

ii ■ Mii 

"tt'Hrii ffltfriba 

■■■Mi, , 

i j) t«ET1 


.Aiui*ui3 

IWO**! 

« Ihuwi'J 
i*r>D 
. (mil 
bin« 

, Jutt-lmiiwO 
HllrfJ 

Mr i I 

3 mil 
bortl 
T^utaviilMir 11 
' matnufl 
irjf 
h ,H 

•idH 
lb If 
viwoll 

ftMtl 

sntvt 

W»3T 

■H 

Im-p ■ t 

it*** l 

' ■■ . vjf Wl *l«»f 













English. 


Fowl s 
F reeman _ 

Friend . 

Goat. 

God . 

Gold 
Grass . 

Grass-field 
Ground-nut 
Gum 
Gun 
Bair. 

I [ami . 
Handkerchief 
Hammer 
Hat . 

Head „ 

Heart 
Hen 
Hill , 

Honey . 

House 
Infant * 

Ivory- 
Key „ 

King 
Knee 
Knife 
Land * 

1^8 . 

Leopard 
Light 
Lode «, 

Man [ntul Hi es band) 



Batangu* 

? 

3S 1 

* 

koba . 


* 

B P ■ m 

mona*ahe ■ 

m 

mboi . 

amvwl * 

- 

ntaba 

kfrvmi 


Njwrtbi 

Njame . 


hika .... 

* B 


utove .... 

■ - | 


utoire 



mtanda 

owona * 


bebang a 

obama 


ngadi . 

tyadi . 


nyowe; howc , 

esIiUI 


ikanjo; ihadii 

juwe * 


* / 

ujodjo * 

* / 

njem * 


njoriga * 

* 


mob * # 

moJo . 


ulema 

mlem 


* . i * , 

galoko , 


nwodi 

nkolu 

9 

boi . 

wi 


ndabti; ishenga 

nda * 

■ 

ike-e . 

nkengaln 


njaku : niebango 

mba-njak , 


idibonm 

# a i 


npolu 

knm:t 

■b 

maboiigi 

abonli H 


jiao; httfca 

ntuma 


make , 

nlyeiig . 


otnbendi , 

EllhlCJl 

P 

itijik * 

izyi 


mbe . . . , ■ | 

mier. 

. 

ifall ... 

* * * 

Ii 

racta . , r I j 

fnm ■ i M 


Mpongw 


jagotii . 
otiwa-ntye 
ndego . 
mboni 
An yam bin 
sika-tenatena 
orwe , 
crave 
mbcnda 
ekova 
nja3i 
shitne 
ntyame 
vUish 


pokob 
ewonjp 

ntyondo; ilemi 
obum . 
nomba 
dembe 
uago 
okeikei 

mpunji; igcge 
emingum; shape * 

oga , 
ivuva . 
swaka 
mycnge 
ompetidc , 
nj%a * 

osttpgc; ilmagEi 
mpaga 
cmomi 


fumu 

dekwami 


Zainbe \ Mpungu , 
ob . 


nsuke 

kantkse 


fntu t 

nkima 
stisu-kenti 
rnzanza 
* ■ 
tU ZQ . 


uiJmbomti 
■■ # 

mbaili 

r m 

vindo 

# 

i 

■ f 

mimta 




Congo. 


EmbommUr 


BUSH 

fumon-gaiMi 
kundi . 
kotnbo 
Yitftjbi 
vula , 


► * 

4- ■ 


4 


* ■ 


nisiityo 

ko!co 


mtu 

monio 


retnong 
mao . 


mivimi 
bila , 

I. 

ma! ti 


bukak 


Sun her ^ 


koko. 

rnahuni, 

*amu, 

mbozk 

Mungo 

daJialnt 


B&ndnm. 

mainga. 

nynere. 

mkatio, 

l&o. 

kifia. 

kityua. 


asalL 

nyumba r 

pern be, 
fling ui. 
sultan, 
gilt, 
kisn. 

! tngii‘0. 
tyiiwi. 
ofagare* 

kufoliL 

. mtu* 


si o tnv« 

















































































. ■. lit' 


lujaii 

tltti'illr? 


&w 

«v ' 

iftil 


.lUf i \u)\tTh 


1*^0 

* Mm«n 

- (ity-if 

*ihm 





T 


111 hiliJirkf 



Hi H 




Mniti 










ftxn -i < 




JllllLIJJk 1 
























*-3« 4n 



f.lntol 

jClflMUfl 


OTWH 

l?m«K 




vHVi" 'V, *l»wvH 









Hi* 



*1 ,’IUS 

■.wiuIuiih 



wfi.t 





til "IE 





» if .H 4 ■ "i 


* ft'HII 




r •»«(' 


1 * *10 



uh*w 

■ jzznm fiMtjou? 

IW'III 



iSfiAfi 



Mlu.ti 



in 1*1 rlki 














* iriiili ;i|i 





Viifcr. 

^It-rtfu til 

(BljJiiih nun. i* 




Mini 

HI >•<••• 


U4i* 1 

II-i '-• 


r mbv 

* '!il‘ 


5 : mi ill* 

tmi.tl. n 



HVviffn 



<51, 


* 3nut ft 

•iitllfJC 










Htii'J) 

uJfFU 


,7. till til r> 



sitrit f» 

, - tHHlI'I 


► 

ihaD 


M M HIM 

IiiU'QIkh.') 


r-<iriUit 

in;-.) 


UdilfttUt# 

- '{UttlloU | 


l t d AVI in 

wiU 






f4J 



. IjV'll'l 



U<4| 


"JiJlXUl 

>•<>( 1 



f 1( 


ufaia 



i. loll ».llh 

ikI 


tLiiijm Mljf 

iltvijM 


iJtVJid 

{U'td3 



iMjH 


•tljjta.il 

. uihIIiiI 

♦ 

lUld^f) -Join 



uiljlltl'tii 



v(M 


UlllH t 

om'd 

trimftf'if 3 rjiUKHii 

turn'd 


rr^j 

i .(Slu'd 


'■IH'J j.. 

isqjui'-l 



vu'J 


, i u» «*|| itift'f 



jiiifil 



. ^ii'W 



iiJaiolii 


p 

. drf 

. . J^fO^ 


ntrmi" 

. • shirt 


















English. 

Chin , 

Cloth 
Cloud . 

Cock 

Cocoa-nut 
Com 
Country 
Cow ' , 

Darkness 
Day , 

Devil . 

Dog . 

Door . 

Dry-season 
Duck , 

Ear , 

Earth * 

Ebony 

E *s * 

Ellniw 
Elephant 
Evening . 

%c . 

Favo 
Farm . 

Father 

Finger . . 

Fire . 

Fish . 

Fish-hook 

Fish-net 

Font 

Forest « . , 

Fork 


litt tan ga. Pamet 


ibatu * 

njlii 

oriamha 

mlele 

tviiide * 

eviniyo 

m * * * 

sangtiko 

ujima * 

- ■ 

nabas; poii 

Ton . 

etomba 

aymih r 

anyaka 

nynl . 

mvititi .... 

otyo 

bu wa ; bua 

rneshu 

Xkttka * . , 

Mb* , 

m boa 

mvn . 

jam be , 

ijibige . 

Honda 

oyon 

dda . 

ftzaka , 

iii; itoi 

mat a 

ishi; otindi . 

usTii; Mu 

bevila 


maso 

ake-kuba 

ibinga 

m 

njik ; tijikn * , # 

njak . 

kolu * * * 

aogokon 

diha a t 

dish 

bdho 

aslio . 

mo&nga; bebaudo 

tziabenk 

py* 

tata 

apcmjo . 

ano 

voya, 

ndoa 

yaka; htuvi * 

nk ash . 

jabi , 

* 

mbiijit . 


at&tnbx 

about) 

yiki . . , . h 

nian 

olonja 

m 


Mpongvx 

. jetrelu . 
olomlxi 

* evindi . 
kukori 

* nniftLifiga. 
m bs , 

■ 1 i long! * 

nyare 
mpm . 

oweiijo- utyugti 

* Thambo 
mhtm 

‘ jguge . 

enouHi; minga * 
ez%« „ 
irrii , * 

ntys « 

evik 

ike 

ryangakEinio 
njagu * 
nkolu 
mtyl . 
ossyo 

niyaga; mpiridi 
rem; tore * 
omeno . 
ogoni 
evere , 
ilavi 
mh uzy& 
ntyozyo , 

iga 

ntuma 


Congo. 


beva * 
tyindde 
csaiitye 


seiiine . 
gomhe 
lombe , 

Iambi 

Kadda^mpumba 

tuhoft 

kavilu ; eritci 
gnndj-asivu 


k m i i-ii3 a in 
ritalo . 

niaki , 


lust , 

hi ■ 

tata . 

tnblembo 
bazao 
bishi . 


tizaJo . 
iambi 

« ■ 
soma 


Mmbamma* 


bevo 

WeJe 

uni 


J1ZI 

[Kityeza 
mboi , 
momi 
Kctkm-pfl 
tnbol 
vilu 


tuatu 

loto 


maki , 


Itizie 

B 

lata 

Iii2uln 

bazu 

mfu 


kondi 

Iambi 

■ 

soma 


lio 


S&ahere* 


ngila. 

► weugo. 
kokp. 


miama, 

» shamba. 
gnambe. 
useku. 
^ikomodyic 
SbetaiL 
rt i boa. 

kokiiviL 

stkio. 

utyo; inlye, 
mpiiigi 

kcuL 

fiL 

jam bo. 

maiyo. 

nso; ozo. 

ktiponda. 

baba, 

kidore. 

mktk 

Eiunaki. 

wmiu 

mgu-u, 

malm. 


*2 


Sf Al ii O K 

































































































it 

jiihvj: 

Ltr'uiM, 

wht 

vbiiilin | 
4imi> 

w^imi 

M^irkiiir 

i'«Si» fi, 

iiiWttinitt 
iJLj'iii jL 

.afclnf 


IliUlWO j t\ 


T5J>|T*‘ 1 


II IfIII 
kilih 


nir «<n 

MMXH 

JlM’ili 

; ii5v 




SUnl 

riiirmn 











U#|t'M - 

< Jurvit# 

null Ft:! in | 






fHHPiil! 
Gtitffi 
fcjtri"* 

tar* 


•I 1F7 -II -| 




l|,W %P n lV a 

m»r« 

AOHr/ij. 

^turoi» 

ittfpivf 

lilffjp i llffvi 
Will* ' 
dul'th 










*tlllUC3 tni 

amAru 


•m 

‘tfiftfin 
Ih k i 
’ttfKiJH 

i #;sjttri/ETLi 
r li 

imnrii nfitmttii 
; ;«la£a^u4i ■ 

* #ti| 

: wi]** 
ffgrivi 
uuyn^i iiwtm 

* T . 1 




r ,r. l \ 




AVtJ -i V\ 


iiro 
ictrfa^t 
- riiii mi 

in i 

. Jilin 

ftlUf 

iRgti 

iwmv* 

. ktfulii 
k miMti 

nine , 

i«W 

i»Rm ^ 

fw*ro 

iluall 


iwm 

. 'ii fixityn 
. iWliT 

jLut.11 

aitaiii 

■ # 

• iirmm 
• gnniti 
itAn-u 


I Ilf *4 

tiidn 

mufftf 

kliffttfrt 

figpih 

^ijiRuihm 

lidlfi 

^W9vn 

"lyil'iiii 

lll'll'XFf 

AliiU 

> if Mil ikfusilfi 

uU iW : iAn 
ftrj/nrn 

iiln^fii 

udtd . niKlri^i 

Ultffcp 
. wlitdhi 

> irjjNi - if 

ifidftw 
* Hkiil 

esiwnrii >141.1^1-/1 u-|C*J 
. ^k^rirf 

hUtM'ttrt* 

- uwirijurtf 

iLiiL k rinr 

kVi^/A 


arth 

■»/J 

tfeiril 

. ^ lit 

mm ufl 

clitrft 
» « hsrJt 

flflli 
i ana: 
Inif! 

, wm-i&Xi 
flTin. i ilH 
tHIM IB 
iikfI? 

•npaU 

, -lltlnU 

jftii 

JrliilH 

juitimtl 
k dmtifiJir) 
imiiimU' 
^nsis'J 
'talnatfuC) 
jrrasfiO 
reD| 

iiflifD. 
jioarfO 
- MlO i 
. aeeiwyniriOi 























Engtifh, 

BtiiQltgtl. 

Ptmwh 

Mpongtce, 


Congo. 




EmLomma. 

Swahett* 

jArm . 


■' 

eno 



oui 







<»ga 

: kt>kr» , 












inkina. 


Axe * 



itbuki 



eshiii 







erera 

1 mpibe 





tah * 









Back . 


a 

rnbua . 



mntsb ► 







nyuma 

nema . 





buza 

-« 






mgnngo. 


Bag . 



f lauds 



mlek 







pnka 

ekauba 





kauba 







kandn^ 


Banana 



ihubc * 



etfita 







etitA . 

* 4 

•> 













( Basket 



dingo 



el j nga 







o(ondn 

mbangan 





p 







kikopo. 


Bends , 



mihanga 



obkl 







olonda; ozyunse . 

sanga 

i 




jltSBflgll 







oshanga. 


Bed . 



itika , 



ena P 







odo •* * * 

mfan Ian 





lyia . 







landiko. 


Beo 



nyowe . , 



nyo 







nyowe . 

w ¥ 

m 




# 

Bi 






rtjrcJtL 


Beeswax + 



epoiigit 



efonga 







jsonga 

V 





a 







ntix 


Bell 



ibenge . 



aleni 







igaLinge 













lane wed u 


Belly 



iwufou 



abtimu 







iwiimu . . * 

vautnau 





viumi 







lumbo. 


Bird 


- . 

niiii 



anan 







nvani * 

nunc , 

* 




nuni 

a- 






ndege. 


Black-man 



oluiiibe-Yindo 



beshot 







diatribe 

. 





* 







maosi. 


Black smith , 



nke; komba . 



bdui T 







flgubogtiba ■ 













rahu&L 


Blond 



makin . , 



mefci 







ntyina ■ + 

menga 





menga 







dam. 


Bom . . 



krmgti 



K P* 







dtmde .... 

nzaza . 

. 




nzaza 

. 






mashiia. 


Body , * 



| nyelo P 4 



nyotyi 







okuwa 

solan go 





OYia . 







mwiri 


limn 1 






eve$he , 







opa .... 

vlai 

■ 




veze 

t 






mfnpEL 


Book 



e kalm u ; kaki . 



- 







eumgo; ezangmugo „ 

# 












mnshdir. 


Bottle * 



eposhi , 



f p. 







inhale , 

* % 

■P 




. 

r 






wpei 


Box . 



dimhs 



» 







eg am 

In ka ta 





# 







aindtikiL 


Breast , 



homigu * 



mun 




■ 



mono * 

ntaulau* 

t 




maboi* 







kifua- 


Brother 



nmanrt-im 



nya-moto 







onwaiigwe 

pangame 





•1 







ndugu 


Calabash 



woba . 



uoam > 







ntyoodo 















Cannon 



kSsa p 



- 







oduma 

m 





m 







iTiziiiga. 


Canoe , 



hope; iyengc ; obengi 


biali 







otiwaro; owam 













ngniuwa. 


Carpenter . 



bokele 



, 







kapenrn * 






# 







sarmak. 


Oasava * 



akwamha 



m aha * 







ngweahi 















Cat . 



siiigi 



« 







pus • 

baudi 


# 



bude 







fjaka. 


Chair . 



konda * 



ebonh T 







epwe ; epwe-satanga 















. Cheek 



mabuku . 



mama 







iwtigli * 

mntima* 





meiusa* . 








Child * 



moana + 


* , 

mongo . 







onwi; onwana 

rniam . 


* 



nioana 

. 






mtoto. 


Chimpanses 



bwiya 



waka 







nlyigo * * * 

* 

■e * 




■ 
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Nate. —The same system of orthography is followed here, 
as before, except that the quantity of the vowels is not 
always marked. 
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Sin (Hfi 


lUftull 


1 Itn 


J .<1 


(N 1 


UIUSI 
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Hlt-'l 




*Tp*t'i 


- .Jn\ 


f ili in 11/ 
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l»l*M 




% l 



Jiicii 







al.‘ 








|VMi 




Pll 
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A..’! 1 
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IwO 


♦Ul 


f T 
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ilWI 



"tWl 





itll< i 


u- 
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* l Jl i n * I 








. \ 




I mi 



























' . <ik 






mint 






iiaioji uitfl 








(fan 
m ik 
a 

rifl i . 



i .(.1 

llll-Hl 

jirtlii 

IKWO 

mnn 

-.71-1 

ub-iA 

t> j:ltll 1 


lie 


jIuTii 


itrmiJ 


. ufliH 




hitriH 


in (M 


CM -"I 




nlri-is 

■M 

■FH*I 

Blhli'l 

•WW 

< *Wff 

•fUft/T 


<*yn fc «M 


ijwlj m ‘ 
. tilu'r 

flililm 

I tun* 

uiir -j^timi 'ft 

macanl 

■jjiiiii 

•mill il .Jiu*-1111111 
III I I*‘' »IT*I 


uiH’<m->)[ i 
je/n i n ■ ,i 


Alien’d 

•umfT 

4 l t-»ll «nl I 

njO 
. hjo t 
uodT 
*i(T 
iwtT 
n uTr 
n-iriT 

IIA 

ilmtf 


nwT 

•'•utT 

li'tt'J 

itvil 

III 1 79 W 

fftsiM 

••iuK 

nA 

i, .ELI 

?!• j»T 

niriT 
mi) 
fllife 
I -' i ii 4 T <iirf> 

f. in ; i.'jiT 
. . 41 ' -JflO 











English, 


Bniaitga, 

Mptrmnr?. 

Cmigb or 

Embomrfia. 

B*thuana r 

Kafir* 

Mnzajnlriqu*'- 

SVaiWe. 

Atudope 





ukambi 




- 


4 



khama , 



e- v 




■W WW - 4 


Bee 4 • 

. 

oyoAve 


• 

nyrwe 







4 


■*■ 

f 


* 


; 4 

- 

# r | I 4- 4 

tiyukt 

Child . 


moraa . 


- 

onwaua 




mnana , 





kwanugr, C . 



imyana. 


- 


# 1 ■w 1 4 

mtoto. 

Doctor 

* 

* 


4 

u^ajlga 




ganga 



4- 


4 

4 


4 

B 

m 


■ ■ ■ m 

rngaiigaL 

Dog 


mboa * 


- 

mboa , 




mhoa. # 





4 



r + 


. 


4 . t 

mbotu 

Earth - 


bhi * 


4 

mye 




ntalo 



* 


Hill, C 

4 


mhbba 

ih 

4 

4 

4 

hit ye* 

Father . 


pavii . 

x * 

- 

fete; rera 




tata 





hare* C rare t M . 



vise 





baba 

Gout * 

, 

ntmha 


T 

mboui 




komho 



* 


4 # ■ 

. 


l>okwc 

V 


» 

4 4 i 1 

inbozi. 

Monkey 


ketm . 


- 

nlierua , 




• 





4 



4 4 


1 h 


I .... . 

kkaa. 

Moon 

* 

ugtnde 


4 

'ogweli 




ngoude 



• 


k nil U p C . 

■ 


+ 

# 


p 

mob! 

tnwtzL 

Mother 


irm 


4 

ngwe . 




tnonm , 





matyo } C - 4 



l ulna 


* 4 


* * fc „ 4 

Uian];i. 

tVh 

* 

njeya 


4 

in pallia 




enzala 



4 


• 

4 


I n th Ido 

* 


L 

i 

njiya* 

People 


bat la 



atitaga + 




banm . 





JL . 4. * 



abautu . 


» -4 


4 4 - 4 4 # 

watu. 

Person, Mmi 

w 

motu 


• 

OLim , 




muuta 



• 


* 4 4 

. 


mtu ; umiu 


„ 

miiutu 

mtu. 

p« ■ ■ - 


ngweya 


H 

Hgowa 




ugulu ■ 





w L 4 * 



Ugu 


4 1 

* 

gilriie 4,4, 

lAgiilttWe 

Rain * 

* 

mbnyn 


. 

Jiiiigo 




YUlllil 



4 


pula 4 

4 


mvulu 

■ 


4 

- * ■ 4 

mvuwa. 

Salutation 


■ * 



hflio . 




4 





hiiftUI . 









Shoulder 

* 

iheki 


4 

ovega 







* 


lihuU 3 C 

. 


bem . 

. 

* 

* 

, S 1 4 

bega_ 

Tongue 

. derq 


■A 

oleine f 




knit tm , 





lulcmCj C 



ulwimi . 


ft ■ 

i 

M 4 4. 

plimi. 

Tooth 

4 

imkonga . 



ana . 




tmmu 
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mciiOp* C - 

* 


* 

- 


4 

roeno ^ * 

mano T 

Water * 


tnajim (Phnwe) 

4 

aumgo * 




rtmsa 





mut^iip C 



mazi; omtui^iui , 

* 

maji . 

ninjL 

%Vlnie trails 


mdiangn , 



0?van go 




msauga; . 


- 


, 

* 


• 

- 

* 

- 

*444 

oshanga. 

All 


yw 

* , 

# 

yodu 




yo; iorisau 





[444- 



yoke; yonk- 

« 

| 

4 * # * * 

yote. 

Many 

* 

yenge 


* 

yenge 




beriga 





1 ■ . ■ 

» 


fiinii 

* 


+ 

4 

ycoge ; Eiyenge 

To cook 


yamba . 

# * 


niiitiha: pika. 
















ko-pika 

To go . . 

, 

wala 


, 

katitfa 


4 

H 

wendn 



„ 


T , 

r 


kamba 

, 

, 

. 

t f . r 

nenda. 

To leave 

' 1 

dika 

* 

■* 

tiga 


* 


4 








4 


* 

' 

4 

wika 

One 

, paki 4 


. I 

man 



* t 

mose * 





mongahela - 


■ 1 






mijiu 

Two 


beba . 

* 

1 

mbani 

* 

- 


kolc . 



4 


babeeri 

* 


babint 

i 

*■ 


Pill 4 4*4 

mbirn 

Three , 


hdtdft - 

• + 


taro 


» 

4 f 

tatu 





tharo; bariro 



litOtU 


4 


fradatu . . * 

tatu* 

Four - 

t 

tm \ benai. 

4 

4 

nai . 

« 



mna 



* 


inm r 

- 


sanu . 

. 

■* 

* 

mesana * 4 

oe j ine^ 

Fieo 


tililU 

T ■ 

, 

tout 


T 

T I 

tanu 





dianu , 



4 4 


_ 

v 

thana , 

laid. 

Six * 


tttohu 


w 

orowa 



4 

samhanii . 



r 


lharo 

. 


* 

w 

p 

„ 

itNllLiilllUM 

mta. 

Seven * 


embwedi 

4 

4 

otagenu 

- 

n 

.. 

gambodj 





liajupa 







thaua-pili 

«cb«4 

Eight 

.* 

nwauibi 

, 

4 

nanai 


4 

, 

c nana . 

4 


4 


arini 

4 


4 

, 

* 

4 

thana-$ese . 

com. 

Niue 


ibcut 

. » 

4 

in Agouti 

. 

* 


evaa 





*4 i ■ 



, 


4 m 

4 

luko 

tisn. 

Ten . 


join * 

* 

- 

igomi 

■ 

Ffl 

* 

kiiim 

- 




jume 

* 


fihiimi 

* 

- 

• 

kumi 

kunu. 


# Tin-* m ■ i.lnril in ftfetn-nlinH'i 


i hi I > 


vm uuulik -iuu;a ^:iiU33rav *n^iok 































































































Note.—T hu orthography here, is conformed to the system 
already explained, except that the quantity of the vowels is 
not always minked. 

It may 1m observed that some of die Sphere words in 
this and I he following series, differ from those of die same 
meaning in die vocabulary of Mr. Mnsury, published among 
die Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
This may be accounted lor in put, by the supposition that 
the words given here, belong t<-> the Swahcre dialect as 
spoken at some: distance from the const, and therefore less 
affected by foreign influences, for the vocabulary of Mr. 
Musury shows a largo intermingling of the Arabic. 
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(6.J Tha Mozambique Tribe* 

This tribe occupies 31 part of die eastern coast very nearly 
opposite to the bland of Madagascar. 

(7.) Tlw Spheres, 

The Swuheres, or So why lees* are the original inhabitants 
of Zanzibar, but having become subject to the Imam of 
Muscat, they have no Longer any authority on the sea-coast. 
Their dialect lias been quite gently reduced to writing for 
the first time, by Hev. Bri Krapf, a German Missionary sent 
out by the English Church Missionary Society, who scill re¬ 
sides among them; and large portions of the Bible have been 
translated riito it, and oilier helps to n knowledge ol it pro¬ 
vided, by that gentleman. 

We will now bring together In parallel columns, some Ba- 
langa, Pan we r M pong we and Swkheie words, collected by 
myself from original sources; some words of the Congo and 
Eiubommu dialects, from the vocabularies written down by 
CapE. Tuckev, during his exploration of the Congo river, 
twenty-five or thirty years ago; a few specimen? ot she Be- 
churmiv, from Mortals Southern Africa CompbelTs Travels 
in South Africa, and a Table of numerals compiled from Salt, 
Browne and Krapf, in No. III. of the Journal of the Ameri¬ 
can Oriental Society j some of the Kafir, as represented ui a 
translation of the New Testament into that dialect, published 
some years since, at the Cape of Good Hope; and some of 
tlic Mozambique, drawn from a collection of worth inode 
by Dr, Marsden, which is to be found in Tnckey's Narrative 
of an expedition to explore the Congo, and from the Table 
of numerals just referred to. The fewness of the words of 
the last mentioned three dialects, which we have to compare, 
renders it most convenient to make two series of these vocab¬ 
ularies. 
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do not exceed six or seven thousand in number, but if tl m 
name is applied to nil who Speak the >fpong wo dialect, si 
Cape Lopez, Cape Ht r Cnriiiiriru? and notin' distance m the 
interior, their number can scarcely be estimated at less than 
two hundred thousand. They are somewhat devilled above 
the other maritime tribes, and may !*> cullod scini-civilissod. 
Commerce has led them to intercourse with various foreign 
tuitions, of late more particularly with the Kng|j$h» Their 
dialect is remarkable for its smoothness, and methodical 
structure, the grcat flexibility of iis verbs,, ami its eligibility 
of almost unlimited expansion, us new ideas are required to 
be expressed. 

(4.) 77ie Congos and Emttmntnas* 

Those tribes dwell in the vicinity of the Congo river, anti 
in their genera I character, habits and superstitious fire atiln 
xhuttiidly one with the M|>ougwes> Christianity was intro¬ 
duced among ihem two Centuries agj^ by the iloinau Cath¬ 
olic^ but there are fe w if any traces of at at present remain¬ 
ing It will probably be found, that their dialects bear a 
special resemblance to the Mpongwc, with respect to gram¬ 
matical principles, 

(5.) The Bcchuanas and Kafirs. 

The Kafirs who form a branch nf the Ekchuaiia family, 
Ileivc their home dong the aouThe&stem cciftsi, between Fish 
river and Delajjoa buy. According to Moiiitt, they fife a Ijoltl 
and martini people, and though they have frequently been in 
conflict with the neighboring Colony of the Cape of Good 
I k>[PC 5 have up to the present lime, mdnlnincd themselves 
in independence. The other Bechunm tribes are eprvad 
over an undefined territory, in the interior of the Continent, 
north of the Kufi r-latid, and ex Lending abtatt as fir west¬ 
ward :ls 23" of East Long it luIls, and have the Zulus between 
them and die eastern coast 
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that the most casual observer could not fail to notice it. 
They number obotit twenty-five or thirty thousand, without 
estimating a very large population, possibly belonging to 
their tribe, which according to their own account, occupies 
the country back of theTcoasL 

Though the B-tUngos hove the principal features of the 
Negro irtce^ they differ id many particulars from the natives 
of the sime coast in general, and ate more like the Kafirs. 
Their skin is rather coppor-colored than black, and their eye¬ 
balls have a whiteness which is not usual wise re the darker 
shades of the Negro complexion are found. In their style of 
building, habits of life, amusements and the manner of orna¬ 
menting their persons, there is a marked difference between 
them and the tribes of ihe Gabon and tile Congo. Their 
dialed resembles in some paints of grammar, die Bechuana 
anti other dialects spoken far south, or on the eastern side 
of lfie Continent, rather than those of its vicinity on the 
western coast 

(2.) The Panwez* 

These are a very numerous tribe, inhabiting on interior 
region, one or two hundred mites distant from the western 
coast, between 3° of North and 3° of South Latitude, and 
equally accessible from the country of the Huiojjgns. the 
Gabun and Capo St- Catharine. Their population probably 
does not fall short of a million, though no precise estimate 
can be formed. They have taken possession of the head 
waters of the Gabun, and may bo expected soon to become 
predominant on the coast. Their disposition is manly> inde- 
pendent and warlike. Physically, they Eire well-formed, and 
of healthful const i tut ions: one thing port! cularly not icenblo 
is, tha! they have long bmuhi of hair. Their dialect is more 
nearly allied to the Batango, than to the Mpcmgwe, but Ima 
some peculiarities of its own,—for example, the termination 
of many of its words with abrupt consonant sounds. 

(3.) The A FpongwtSr 

Thu Mppggwe^ properly so called, reside on the banks of 
the Galian nver, where it empties itself into the ocean, and 
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1L Negro Dialects or Southern Africa. 

The preceding comparison of vocabularies sufficiently 
illustrates the apparent want of affinity between the different 
families of dialects spoken by the Negro race in Northern 
Africa, But if we make a similar comparison of words taken 
from the dialect* of that part of the Continent which i s sout h 
of the Mountains of the Moon, we shall find reason to be¬ 
lieve, that these have been derived frflm a common stock. 
This was conjectured more than thirty years ago, by Dr 
MarsiJen, but evidence sufficient to establish it as a fact! lias 
hitherto been wiiuiiug. 

In order to illustrate this point, we shall give parallel vo¬ 
cabularies of the {iiiianga, the Pan wo, the Mpongwe, the 
Congo, the Embommn, the Itechuom*. the Kafir, the Mozam¬ 
bique and the Swabere, or So why lee, all which are dialects 
of the southern division of the Negro race. 

Bui the comparison of these vocabularies may Iks made 
more intelligently, if we first notice briefly, the localities and 
general [mbits of the tribes to whose dialects the words be¬ 
long, and attend to a few particulars respecting some of the 
dialects. 

[ 1.) The Bata ngm. 

The ftitnfigJis, or as they call Themselves, the tfaniki, re¬ 
side on she sea-coast, near 3° of North Latitude, and about 
half-way between I he Camcruns r which may be considered 
as forming the western termination of the Mountains of the 
Moon, and the Gabun river They have not been known 
to white men, until within the last twelve or fifteen years, 
all I heir traffic with foreigners having been carried ou previ¬ 
ously, through the intervention of the natives of the Chme- 
ruus and those of the La him. Their pari oi the coast is 
now, however* one of the largest ivory-marts in Western 
Africa, and it is a singular fact/that the site of their principal 
town is known to traders by a high mountain rising in its 
reoir, the outlines of which so nearly resemble an elephant* 
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E 7i \glish. 

Mandn\gQ 

Grthfi. 

Avckwfim 

Thine 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

nab * 

• mm 

Hi Sj Her, Its 

■ W m i fa 

4; na * 

mm* 

Our * 

HI fr ■ I 

a • * 

. m m 

Your * 


ah . 

tk m m 

Their 

4 -m r r 

oh; uo 

ft i a 

This .... 

■ >1 * n m 

IHUlIl . ... 

* * f 

Tfint 

* 4 * 

nana 

■ i 

These , 


norm; iiono . 


Those 

• • i a. 

nemi; nemo 

+ ■ * 

Whose . 




All .... 

■ ■ -i fa 

blyo , . , 

* + * 

Eudi . 

■ ■ * t J 

du-du , 

- 

Oue * . . , i 

Idling 

duj dn 

etokn ; a|5ft 

Two B 

(nhx * . * 

Sll , 

atiyu 

Ti l ret 1 

sabha 

tunh . 

il 7/JL M 

Pour * 

nanl 

hanh P 

ana 

Five 

Mu * 

hmu * 

euyu 

Six 

woro * * * 

jnm-kdu 

rtwa 

Srveu 

womngwuh 

hvmidosti . . * 

ebyu 

Eight * 

sey 

behanh-betiaiih 

etye . * 

Nun* * 

konanta * 

si-idu 

emuna 

Ton - 

tang . 

pi .... 

ejiu 

Eleven 

tnng-ning-kiLiiig 

pu-na~du , 


Twelve . . # 

injigrnn^fulu 

pii-na-sii 

j jimmy u 

Twenty . 

tailg-jYik; moang 

wore 

ore . 

Thirty * 

tang-sabini . 

wofo-na-pu . 

ove-e-jiti 

Fifty 

■ p 

woro-au-na-pu 

■ * « 

Sixty - 

* * * i i 

wnro-tunh 

■ - ■ 

One Hundred 

kemi 

woro-hmu 

epwonomn 

Two Hundred 

komi-fiila . . „ 

Imbri „ 

. . 

One Thousand „ 

keini-taug . 

hitbwi-hmu 
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fu . 
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a 
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* 

* 

esia , , 

p 

• 

9 

him" « 


* 

i 

liven 

. 

mwa. 

m 

homo . 


m 

* 

tiiTu . * 

p 



hwa . 


V 


mo , 

* 


m 

iyi 


9 

«*■ 

emi 

¥ 

ni; i; «yj; ugyi. 

* 

ana . 


■P 

1 

Mu ; am , 

* 

hun ; Inmg; mm. 


iy ilium 


■ 

* 

pupToemi 



* 

an on urn 


■ 

m 

pupcoom s 

m 


* 

my Hindu 


* 

. 

pupru 


bogboe ; boaboa. 

■ 1 

bake 


r 

■ 

. 

’ 


B 

ekol . 


*• 


ket * 


CIltlL 


ohieu . 


« 

. 

iha 

* 


- 

cbiaau 


„ 


itft p 



. 

anan 


L 

- 

iuajj 



B 

euiim 


, 


ilieu 



H 

esinyci * 



. 

Uio-ket . * 

. 


. 

eaun 


■* 


itiraUi 



. 

awaiys 


% 

- 

Ux-aia . 

- 


* 

okuno 


m 


osiikti 



. 

idu 


) 

. 

duep 



- 

du-bjako 


" 


dpep-lket * 


r 

du-ebjen 


\ 

. 

due pel >a 

r 

- 

edg-nu 



* 

odip - 


, 

edo-yasa 


+ 


edipyenJut-p . 



B . 

edo-mim 


w 


abu-ye^dueji 

" 


* 

edu-esia 



p 

ate * 

« 

+ 

ehu . 


* 


ikia . 


h 

aha-ahiun 



fc 

ikteha . 

* 


- 

apim 


- 


iki-HMluep . 

. 
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%* 












iirUfiVui 




i/ifb 




!M1£ 








llitfiff 




iir f* 





















•wi 



















IHUI il+itt) 





*11* 







II 1 : HIM 

Min* f - ib 

ttltxlf 

H "*11 

itf-Wj 


M-l 




**** 



W^iin 

*1 




« :in 


OVlIl 




*i «l 

I'l 



imib 


HBtIII 


ibiii 


17*llb 


Uwi 


; *< 
i. ? ;r( 




1 iJlfHf 

J *l N #<>H 


• yij fUtll 

tjsiiti 


ftUn >fit* 

lb|>t 


fTiji 


if till!.. I 


m&rl 


SIW^I* *#4, 1 

]-*•“ -kj| ii fH <**» mJ 


i W 

■ M J ff W | 



u.fi;i» 





mm 

* mw 

grillin' 



U ik 



rnnlj 

nun 



*■ 1 * Ta p|l« 



Ittt 
in . 

I*. 


r^i - 

ib 



l 

imriT 
- t( .•! riP .*>11 
if 
»7 
! JllT 
■»\ii 
•Mil 'it 

_ * . 










English. 

Mandingo t 



Grebo. 

AiKfcwam. 

Funti, 

Efik. 

Y^u. 

Hold . 

. 

muta * 


+ 

kra 

muzoi . 



som 



mum , 

- 




diiuiu 

Hot (lo be) 

w 

a a ■ 



ami; sum * 

kawoyawon) 



■ 

+ ■ 

■ 

- 

m 





Hungry (“ J * 

M 

konkota 



kauu*ui-mu , 

cloya enyume 



komajim 



■ * 

ii 





Keep * 


inula 



tU’iie-yimu 

doyare 



isie * 


m 

mm . 

* 




rntisi. 

Kick . 

m 

dam fa , 



hla-baje 

tyuertga 



winiyia 



digi , 





otase. 

Kill . 

* 

la 



la » « >• 

bas-i . 



knu * 


- 

wtu; wild 

T 

* 




ja; kuo. 

1 I>mi2h h 

, 

jelle 



kya .... 

Icme 



sero , 



safe; sakemain 





I leave 

1 

Hi; bo 



so; seo 

■ a- ■* 



Gum; hi 


„ 

kbong 

- 




fu. 

Lie (down) * 


la 



pe .... 

darcsimem * 



dak am . 



mn iu; nakestnig 




sa; sung; dtibulle. 

Lte {to tell a falsehood) 

- * * 



sell «... 

egoni 



- 


■ 

m \ su’iusu 

■ 





j Make , 


ke - 



m ; nil 

ill ■ 



ye . 



tiain 

i 




lye; crngse. 

Meet 


lerra; bong 



rnwaiue 

osasila 



ishia 


. 

nsubcv 

Hi 




ukononOk 

Open * 

P 

yelle , 



kra-ye .... 

bum 



hue 



kware * 

1 




la; tyilyi* 

Pass 

P 

. „ * 



hi; Ido 

eugemda . 



. 


A 

be 

* 





Pay 

* 

jo 



to , 

lido 



lityekau 



su 

■ 




sur. 

Plant 

■ 

tutu . 



dowe 

walala 



duyl 


. 

law . 

- 





Play . 

P 

tulung . « 



m-sinu . 

yakuma 



gui 



bxcmhic 

- 





Pull . 

| 

„ i « 



gidi . 

yawuwe . 



*. 


A 

dudi 






Raise . . * 

fc 

wulindi 



dti-yah 

yukukwi 



rtrndit . 



mehn . 

- 




mudiro. 

Run 

p 

bori * 



kwidi 




gwou 



fhka; faga 





<iK< ire. 

Say 

fly 

ko: fo . 



ye ; yi; hli . 

yaio * 



si 



daw ; ete 





wi. 

See , . ► 

4 

dye ; Celle; jube 



yi; tn-nih 

yakoka « 



shwe 



se 





ri s wo- 

1 . 


i ■ 4- s- 



mm i m * i 




mi 


¥ 

inon- ami 




- 

mo; ernnii. 

! Thou 

w 

■ a- Oi 

* 


mah 

. ■ + 

- 


ino * 

* m 


nfii ¥ 

* 


1 


uwu; wa; wo. 

He. She. It . 

m 

A m 



a; ni: a| ne 

* H , (, 



iwo 

* 

. 1 

enyo 

t 



* 

o ; a ; ung; ro. 

We . 

# 

* m * 

i 


a 

S * * 

. 


eh y en 

■* 4 


nyen. 

i' 




awn. 










eh warn 

, 

ik » 

in In ¥ 

* 

* 


.*■ 

eyi; eiiwe. 

They 

4 

- V * 

. 


oh : no ; nc ; eh 

k r rn 

* 


eli won 

* 


imo - 

* 




ngwa; uwa; awong. 

Who , 





nyk 




wana ; & 

4 

■ ¥ 

a mil 

*■ 

* 


* 

iani ; liwe. 

Wb*t 





dc * * * 

h ■ * 



china 

* 1 

* 

inisLt; insu 

-* 




li ; keNTjj. 

Mine . . . 

. 

■ iit 


V 

nil * » 

* 


* 

mi 

- 

. 

mi; oknm 

- 

* 


- 

temi; mi. 


v r: Kit 4* Pno n or\s 




























































* |L ^Y 





































<)• fin MlUtntf 



iNi . 111) 









„ | l‘W 11 il 












J ItiiHf* 









' 1 1 i 


zJ ».' 1 




M4mbi 


























lit ^ m : i Mil 1 it 

* 



iMr^ 






INH 




« : 













h 

i«r •'Miit* 

MM' til ' Milt 




ilitnl 


yivnu'.i :<n 








m 









Ml 


r « Utt 






* «m!b 




^nrnmfja or? 



# 

m 

■1 n »tw 




* 





wwl 







M 4 


rrfl A' ; 


pull! Mil 

, Mil 

M. 






m 1 

, 


■»! 

1 I'M 11 . 1 




f /fu - 



paid ii-vwirTftii.il g u i '*! i , j «!: jri w» * ■ .riff*/ mut n » j, iinuu tilt k ! .i. .' 




m - v, 

ItU 




iif 



ifini 



urim 

# 

|tm 


itiiuw 



- <RJ 






isdil 

r 


m 


n! at 


tr?" »p 






H '*\ 



. Ip; 

. 

huTh i 

t 



>1 7 tit 






flu 

* 


ih 



mi-iU 

« 


■W'\ 


. 

iWj 

■ 

* 

« 



. • 

m-»W 


LJ" t 



m 

Spit 

* 


"fllTTfl 

■ ¥ 

- 

*Y«I 


. 

i Am 111 

. 

- i fit 

lliNi 7 

. 

MlUt 


* ii^rm > ilfiBirii II * 


i*rir-i.ti 

utiV 
ifT 
r i i.u 

tantr i 

Ifltlt * 

Jnp{i 

irl! 

iMwM 

tifcjAl 

t»(D 

ftD 















Engjfah* 


1 Answer 

m 

* 

Arrive 

■ 

ft 

! Ask 

# 


Assemble . 

1 

ft 

Beat 

* 


Beg 

■ 

# 

Bind 



Bite . 

B 

# 

Break , 



1 Build 

. 

+ 

Bum . 



" Cony 

ft 

* 

Change 



• Cheat 

B 

m 

Cleanse 



Come 



Cook . 



Cry * 

V 

B 

Dance . 



Descend * 


ft 

Do 



Drink < 

* 

# 

Eat 



Enter 



Fail * 



Fill . 

. 

# 

Find * 



Finish 

ft 


Fold , 



Follow 

ft 


Forget * 



GiTe 



Go * 



Hear 

. 

ft 


Mantlingv. 

Grebo, 


Ftfrrfi. 

Bfik. 

Yefru* 

jaW 

B -B 

ft 

wm 






jiru 



i f 

obom . 





futa . 



dine 




p 

■ 

a ba * 



B 

ft ft ■ 





n yin ink a 


£ 

im 




ft i ft «B 

+ 

bbc 



t 

bnp 




beri; bb 

ft 1 



»■ * m 




ft B F 

■ 

* 


ft 

. 

ebonit 





busa; bute 


- 

bi 




ft ft ft H. 

. 

ishwi , 




dtibi 





dnni 



bndi * 




- 

* 

petyon 

* 

* 

ft 

ebongB; mbdp + 




mobbu 

- 


- 

moa 





w 

. 



ft ft 

bop 





king 


ft 

mli , 




yakaeyim , 


iko . 

m 

■ 

1. 

dum , 




buyo. 

kale; tc 


1 

WBIlh j Wei ill 




obrita * 

. 

bn 



1 

hum 




she; for; tye. 

j lo 

■ft 


JM H 




yepwenc * 


isi 

m 

B 

1 

ebr»bntbk . 




kaj kor; akole. 

janai , 


* 

sie 




yeworo 

. 

isho 



ft ft 

ata; fop 





sambo 



kba , 




ejidfl 


jerukii 


ft 

ft 

aksuna 




mo; bivela 

ikliii" h 



hihi 




tine 

. 

sisa 



. 

* 




oyer. 

keui 



l>ede 




akanzie 


sisi . 

* 

| 

# 

otuk 




mjiL 

omiandi 


„ 

sown t 




wi 

. 

[je^i - 



B ft 

kwak: kwaere 





na , 



di; dine 




ha * 


bro * 

„ 

■ 

1 

di . . . 





tabi 



pi ; pinli 




yatyu , 

* 

yejiban 



ft fl 

tern 




shei; sei; oyeno. 

k limbo * 



wt * 




yazn 


isa . 

. 

M 

ft 

atuaiyet . 




digbe. 

dong * 


. 

yi; yiwom * 




yabiymio 

* 

isau 



ft ft 

UNLM 





: jstiang 



le j te 




yarebum * 


brasi 

. 

ft 

ft 

snare ri 





ke 


* 

m 



* 

dorenyene 

- 

ve 



4 

■ t » 




tye. 

ruing 



na + , 




yunyn 


mim 

* 

-ft 

. 

wong 




mo; niOumu. 

domo * 



di 




yadzbazu 


jiji 



■fl) 1 

dm 




je ; oyerung. 

dung 



dbpa 




. 


bre . 

- 

■ 

ft 

dn-ko-fok . , 




wolla, 

jalung « 



pi} F o: bi 




ejarem * 

. 

fidaji . 



* V 

oruakesong . 




tyubo. 

thudi 

fi 


yiedi 




tyl . 


ema , 

. 

ft 

. 

sin , . , 




ero. 

* # 


* 

yi flo see) 




niaugimogele 

* 

ft -■ 

1 


ft F 

ofiau 




flL 

bang 



we~m a 




etanta 


mewie 

1 

ft 

ft 

■ ft ft; 





* * 


, 

plla 




tyerae * 

J 

ft 

p. 


f ft 

fut 





noma 



kwc * * 




ba , , 


fan , 

, 


, B , 

kene 





ny'mm 


- 

hinn-ma 




esembosita , 

p 

wirefixi 

m 


■ ■ 

efre 




bugba. 

di; so 


- 

nyi . 




tine - 


ilia , 

• 

ft 

ft 

no , , 




fa; fung. 

la 


. 

mineo , 

* 



le . 

* 

ka 

* 


. ft 

ka 




bo ; olo. 

moi - 

ft 

■ 

wanh 




ezeba 

* 

malyi 


■ft 


klip . 




bo; bwa. 


* Sacral wfifdi which pftFhflpi tfiaghi h**r- b-o?ii put down y Viba furbi,, w»rniyli*d ml tr^uEii ef the tinr»rtdmty whuditr nr umim *iv itit*nd«3 m lb* VcM^halvj bftfroirpd from, 
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; * J 









mfri» 












s4 ill* 












i i <imt ff 





























































English. 


To-morrow , 
Tongues 
Tooth . 

Town 
Tree* « 

Trowsers * 

Turtle . 

Water 

White-man . * 

: Wind 

Woman mui Wife) 

, Year 

' Yesterday , , 


Bad 

Bitter 

Black 

Far , 

Good 

Hanl 

High 

Lo)»g 

Low 

Near 

New- 

Old , 

Red 

Short 

Soft 

Street 

White 


Mandintio. 


Still)] g , 

Tien go 

nying - 

sateo 

yiro 

kurto 

kuto 

jfe . 

» -i 

ibnio 
must* . 

sunji-kiling 

kuuq * 


Grebo. 


iiymn-mKMiyamii 
me , 
nyi ; gne 
orili; worali 
til 

siemu 

diba 

»i - 
knbt . 
clikjJikidu « 
uymm 

yeri 

tririida 


iiyiiie; nyineyidu 
krti; nyine 
idibo; idikpoho 
hid , 
hake , 
km . 
hla-ya , 

Ida . . . 

kwaye 

kweno 

iroyede 

daka . 

hum . 

kwa 

ydba; tyaba 
natrium „ 
pin; prn 


Avtkw&m. 

i 

etsi 


mmbo 

< 

enciua , 

eduiih 
edziba , 

K 

Gifc^mbEdciisstyi , 
olLairi * oziri , 

m 

esonh 

a 

■ 4 ¥ a 

cvrira 


omisc - * * 

i 

evita 


ewe 


el nine > 

T- ■ 

cbirmibira 


etnrigwiri 

* * 

esizuruwa 


, cmimi . 

' • 

■ ■ + 

+ ■ 

■ ■■ 

* enisi 


* dafofo * 

* '■ 

lowayi 


. uWo-krc 

# ■ a 


4 >1 

nckaneka 

# * 


ovulyu 


G 


Fanti. 

m- 

Yt/je. 

etylium 

mpong 

Inin. 

tekitima . 

’ _ . H 

; edem 

ftvu: iingwiL 

msi * 

edet . . - . 

. chi. 

| ckrum 

obio ... * 

ihL 

uluyit . 

ctu , * 

iglr ewsyajjkwe. 

trodi 

opuhiuu 

afon-gukot 
ikur-eyntig . 

ahokotti i ^kilioto. 

MU „ „ 

mong 

o mi 

■ * - * - 

ni4ikar.L 

oibo; vrtibo. 

franin; alto 

ofim 

ofufu; avdra. 

Uraia; mhesb 

wrni; ™owo 

obiri: obri ; nbiuo. 

afrihijre , 

I'ilida . 

iSflmzi # 

oddu; cithint;. 

naporig 

am. 


bdu 

tuattim 

[KSjKl 

ijTn . 

tylntyln 

iwal 


* * * * 

* 4 * 

etyia 
mi ran . 

J * * i 

fufu 


idiok; ofoukt- 
id lit , 

. obubet . 

■ * 

. etl; ufun 
okpesmiz » 

► onokeyottg . 

imprt 


rid inn ii 

* ! fthtifti * 
lakani; ufcii 

* idelduct 

ibib to 

* niciiiom 
juifigc 

, afia 


■ obm; ibmicikong. 

. dudu: I fillii. 

Inhtt; uhn; oji. 
dura; odom; ishiLL 

> gu, 

gvgu; gomu 


tifeu 

aribo. 

pekua. 

kubkuru; tom. 


* ! 


A 1> J K CT I V KK 















































































































































































NtSrtK 













_«iz 

if- ", 




















1 1 Vi " 
































miT 













FaftiL 


English. 

Mandingo* 

Ortho. 

Avikwom. 

Rum 

» 

. P 

dolo . 

nh . 

eta 

Sail . 


< - < 

? basefaxto P 

daro (cloth) 

tutu . 

Sail . 


. p 

bp .« 

ta , 

cUa 

Sand . 




pisu * 

esian-na 

j Saw 


- 

sero „ 

gribik 

fihkosuku . 

Scissors 


i 

Eisoro T 


! dabre . 

1 Sea 



baba , 

jidu . 

elyu. . s 

Shadow 


* 

nikii; nuieim 

laliiyn * 

enyie * 

Shark . 


i » * 

pcilmmu 

kya . 

emu , 

Sheep 


. 

| asajio . 

bluble p 

fcokose . 

Shoes . 


* 

saruato 

wlsube 

IjambwT . 

Shoulder 


+ 


wa.hu * * 

cbde * 

Side 


* 

bam . 

wa * 

eirnnka 

Silver 


. * 

*' * * F ■ V 

•m w m 


Skin 


. 

balnfhlo 

kk , ... 

elm . 

Sky . 


. 

aiyena . 

ysu * 

cituve # 

Slave * 


* 

jougo 

ijei - 

cdic . ^ * 

Smoko 


• # 

sisio - , 

icisnu , 

euyewum 

Snap 


* ■■ + 

s&fbuo 

simle 

semma 

Spear 


■ * 

tnxtibo * 

di * 

cbk 

Spirit h 



ftio * 

Shiyu 

a 

Afrinerairi. 

Spoon 


* 

dosa , * * * 

ifiimi m 

dab we . 

Slur 


. 

loio * 

ueift , 

eyjmwa * 

Stone 


T 

li &ri p 

aEn: &hia 

tie si * 

Sun 


* * * 

tiki , 

weuh 

Lnsi . 

Sword 


* , 

fango . 

kobo-jli * 

siikusuku 

Tub!* . 


+ ft » 

meso 

table 

Eabli » 

Thigh 


■ 

wuto ,. 

POU 

eribarc - 

Thread 


* . 

bom , 

gisc * - . 

j«si . 

Throat 



kanlcmbs 

inland £ 

abweshi 

Thunder 



Sfiukulo; figidaso 

lonli; ynu-a*po-yi 

efimidyuko 

Time 

* 

1 

Uinio , 

U . 

tlndi 

To-day 



hi 

nyrna 

emine 

Toe . 

- 

* 

sinkoctiiigo * 

beyt , 

enibebe - * 


nsa 

abrade 
ie it yin . 
all win 
.sinidn 
H|WISI i . 
cpo * 
sun sum 
eswia 
it; xvai i *. 
asparyiri 
abelyil . 
mH B 
dyete . 

i Wilma 



esam , 

ftkowa; jifuruiba 
eh urn . 
semiua 
kumba . 

Hu n.mu , 
aiyiri * , 

wumba 
beha 
ewja 

inkraniytt; aft iinu 
G|K»1 * 

astri . * 

ahnma 
kamcti * 

» e ism km 4 
adejtr 
injf , 
anansbba 


Efik. 

Ytbu. 

min p 
ofoiigoLn 

iglmku- 

enuu p 

iynb; i ytu 

man , . H * 

kri ; erongi. 

uyongpo 

onguugLu 

* 

mogaji. 

cyan™ * 

oktmgp 

Likbong 

qjjL 

| mmm * 4 

□yikomo. 

orong 

ngu M; ogotitru 

ikfjiiLikot 

bfttUL* 

aiam 

ejika ; ijika. 

ukatig * 

egia. 

* I- m m 

oje; sinikiL 

ikpok . 

awor; alia. 

pvong . * 

orro. 

ufmi .... 

cEiruj uimun. 

insitekujiz , 

efo; etlniiL 

“*■ + ■» ¥ 

ostye. 

nnml 

lka; aka. 

ikjsau^ idang 

kokko; kaut\n. 

ntanraiiong . 

rawo; irawo. 

jLint * 

ok i it a; okllto. 

utin : eyu 

oniog ; oja: onu. 

ofut . 

obwqa. 

kjiokor » * 

rniji .... 

Atari: aMmhitong. 


oil + 

onuk . 

onovong. 

uyaot^TS * 

am ] aru. 

ini * 
imfin h 

oni; lum. 

nwenukot . 

amalissa. 


TIilh HvgtJ ia id the tingiitar bc niter. 
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* 






































ikim 














l*IT’ r 














r# 

l litrfl ^ 

W 1 'I 
" ‘3 


will l 

iMwNfiiiH 

M 





















English. 

| Morning 
Mortar 
Mosquito , 
Mother. 

Mo utli 
Mug 
Nail . 

Navel . 

Neck 
Needle * 

Night 

Noon , 

Nose 
Oil 

Oysm 

Paddle , 

Parrot 
People * 

Pepper 
Person - 
Pestle 
Pig , 

Pigeon 
Pine apple 
Pistol 
Plantain 
Plate 
Powder 
Rain 

Rainy-sei^n 
Razor 
Rii’er * 

Rood 

Rope « 


Matiiiingtt. 

soma: seilci . 
knlimgo . 

SUBIilo + 
bn; barpo 
da 

moggo 
' preko * 

I biitakimgo 
kango * 
bendango * 
auto 
lilibtila 
uuugo . 
tulnkima . 
nganga 
jibo . 
jobo 
taolu 

kfllm 

mo . * 

nyinkalo 
see* * 

ptira 

pistulo * 
pleto 

kiddc'tmmkd 
ssuijio 
kuuheo . 

TFOIO 

silo 

h&EEplQ 


Grebe. 


nyutaim 
to * 
uijffli . 
de + 
waul * 

putilmm 

nnw-iJim 

pm 

die *. 
tk 

mb 
keaa 
kwari . 
wa r 
kya: kl*a 
nyebo 
pia 

nyebwi 

SEIilh 

botyu 
hunubwl 
koboyo 
nnmapu 
ku . 
plcde fc 
pumnu 
nu . 


genii * 
niba 
tide 
pfiil 


Avtbwom 

f trtfrafimh 
ewi * 
olo 
maim 
orntfro , 
emoa 
I oziimbe 
bokytmje - 

i fiefifi 
odtmrine 
bhibubo * 

emuri . 

myu, 

efe . 
ttku * 
etyurti 
ysungece 

czini , 
ekuidi 

koeg&njurc . 
kmiilnmi , 
ktHliawta 
beshi 

salri-bodse 
eta i Kira 
duzumosonh 
eshi 

edzebrenye 


esmn 

eveva; ewin 


Fanil 

tiapu . f 

w£dra 

ntoutoii 

mi 

OUa 
kiiTuba 
pirego , 
futjumn 
ikm 

drowa * 
burnt; noja . 

I ewiabui * 
diwiti . 

ingo 

admit yi; woraba 

[.abort 

eyunt . 

k Ural it 

omoko . 

iiyimpu 

dyoma * 

prako 

ahrttnoim 

abrolje 

mistaraba 

bruidj 

pretyi . 
etududid 
vmikum * 

*■ * K 

seka-tiyitkm 
buka 
ekwan 
tarn pi , 


Efk. 

osenobok 
lining 
obong , 

I aka . 
in\ra 

■ * 
okbuktva 
eknp 
i tong , 
ehkdxm 
okon jo 
mbubreyo 
ibuoh . 
umn « 

§■ in ■ 

wren; utton 
blCDl * 
eko-ndi 
uitikoii 
owo , 


Yebu. 

nkniakuta; ilbmioiig. 

emu re- 
iv*; ivii- 

ono; eiimi. 

ityu. 

own, 

umillu. 

; abere. 

oni: ellao: okukti. 
asagagii; ossa, 
emu* 

opo; ekpo, 
ok uko. 


omoyeye. 
am; atta. 
cnyaj euiksL 


eili . 

tomtom 

eyup*roakara 

ekpreikang 

likum 

man 

ekumikuny . 
erem; edem 
okwq . 


aledi. 

oye, 

olewo. 

eyiddi 

owe, 

etn. 

ojo: ojoro; odigu + 
awojo. 


akbri 

okbrn-song 

irut 


odo; oso. 
ona: oniio. 
okimg ; okan. 
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English. 


Freeman , 

Friend * 

Goat h 

God * p 
Quid* 

Grass P 
Grass-field 
Ground-nut . 

Gum 
Gun 
Hair - 
Hand , 
Handkerchief 
Hammer 
Hat * 

Head , 

Heart 
Heti . 

Hill . 

Honey , 

House 
Infant „ 

Irory 
Key 
King 
Knee . 

Kniib 
Leg * 

Leopard 
Light 
Lock , 

Man (and llmhimd) 

Monkey 

Mown 


Mandivgn. 


freio * 

teri; terima . 

Alta , 
sanno 

uyamo * # 

nymno 

■ * * + 

ymnynjio: knmWo 
kiddo . 
kuntinyo * 
bulojimso 
liko . 

pemperiango 

ahappeo 

ktitigo . 

sonditno „ 

sLise-mnso 

konko 

lio 

bungo , 

dindingo „ 

sarnmn-uyingn 

kmiedingo 

mansa + 

knmkilEngo 

muro , , 

singo 

solo 

noro; ntiro 
karriyado 
keo « 
sub 
karo . 




bay] time 

wrudt 

\ylswa 


pidi 


pii 

I Liya; pj pic 

kwa 
gise . 

kbehwl 

Itl 

tail imo . 
halsi-kba 
tebwt? 
do 

kai . 
paoo 

dinh-nge , 
bade 
bodio 
tons . 
fa . . 

bo 

p - 
pehe - 

gabu 

nTC-biy& , 
yidi , 
habo. 


Awifrwdm, 


emntye 
emoro 

LaJHi Defri; Lebububu 

asike, 
lefri 
lad an 
ngeti . 

etanyara 
emu . 
cbo 
gise . 
knmvuri 
umbnui 
emorobc 
chore 
esu-si , 
opowavi 
ajo 

eva . 
ebefopore 
etribjj 
ftifri 

riehwi 

eri-grriui 1 
nanya 
criboro 
nlyikiri 
etsimem 
okmdu , 
emowo 
ukere . 
ete . 


3 


1'cmiir 

EJik. 

YebtL 

- 

eyeacsoug; vymywv 


uyanko 

ofan . . 

orre - itlukiL 

apontyi 

ibud .... 


Nyami’ Nyatn-kom-pon 

. I " 

Abasy , 

Allnhro; OUalu, 

sika , 

1 * ■ 4 

sikka: ode. 

©fit , 

nyanyungtt . 

koiko: koriko. 

esari , 



ttbtye . 

- “ V w 


eshe * 

- * - a 

ojo; oddEL 

ttm , * f 

ikang .... 

ibt>ng: j'ba. 

ihwi , 

Met . 

inn j oIIil 

eiisem , , t 

ubok .... 

awn ; own. 

* « ■ * 

burnt! .... 

haniracr 

okontyo 

iiyou , , t 

itam . . , , 

atto-cbo^ okoro r 

itvil; pi. etyie 

ibud , . , 

cri; ori. 

akomii . « 

oli . 

riiya: okka j akflflg. 

ukabiri . 

umau-unett , 

ahbu j edue. 

koko. 

©but 

oki. 

CW4 . , , 

(■datH.kwuk 

oyi; ongitig. 

cdmi; ifi „ 

ttfok; uf’og 

die; Mil. 

pj'rctbn .... 

eyousak 


asumcE 

omk 

eyori: eiajinaku* 

SSlfl 

ukjtore 

shika; tyika. 

©hln . 

©bong 

oba. 

aiiakunoiiia , . 

eetfug .... 

ekimg: oiiiikung. 

si kau . , , 

ikwa 

olie; obe; culda. 

anan . 

ukot . 

ojuguji j ajugu. 

jut lit i ; ityttit . . i 

pkb© . * , . i 

eku: akij h 


U'vaiiii . . . i 

ossa: otokwiL 

<luk<> . 

* * • - * , 1 

gidl: godn; nuigidj. 

ben yin , . „ i 

moDVD: (be . , , 

okori; okkimi- 

doku . . n 

sbok .... 


bosom . « * 1 1 

©fiotitr ... , 

rpjujja* osJinjkl 


Si! 

C 

"■* 

A 

* 
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ttlici.HUln 




jmiil 









Atu'l 























£«"/isA, 

fflandinHQ* 

Grclw. 

Avrh 

Chin * 

. 

Mi.*.* 


, 

mamotyie i 



, i 

emcmbo 

Cloth 


- 1 » 



dam . 




kasa * 

Cloud . 

. 

tonal® . 


* 

si ho ; mifcjbe 


k- 


biakni . 

Cock 


dun E Ling * 



koki 




esii-suu 

Cocoa-nut 

P 

* m -m m 



so witi ya 




ebrubu - 

Com 


nyc , 



iba * * 




dudu 

Country 

P 

duo 



bit 




■ ■» 

Cow 


iiinso 



bill . 




lergvmsi 

Darkness 

P- 

dibbo * 



h&iAi * 




eslum « 

Day . 


long® 



nyina 




► * 

Devil , 

P- 

Senlmio 



Ku; pL Kwi 




Niim - 

l)«s * 


wnlo 



kbwt 




ctye . 

° 

Door . 

■ 

m d P I 



meyu . 




eshinavi 

Dry-season 


tilikaudo . 



r 




eso ■ 

Duck . 

1 

huano * 



dahaduba 




dabo 

Ear . 


tulo + 



noa * 




eshibc 

Earth * 

* 

chmya . 



bro 




edanbubum 

%5 • 

■ 

su&ekilo 

p 


habi-nge 

i 

1 

P 

wnro * 

Elbow . » 

f 

nongkongo 



sonh-gtiru * 

- 



cbo-morown 

Eh fd mm 


iwnmo 



dowe; dwe . 



- 

ctyiri . 

Evening . 


nruro 



wide 




do via 

Eire 

■ 

nya 



ye 



*. 

cmabc * 

Knee 


iiyada 



yiba * 

. 



OVAStl 

Farm , 

* 

kunko - 



ge 



■ 

ctmnde 

Father 


fit; fama * 



bn + 

« 



dade - 

Finger . 

ik 

bulo-keuding 



gie 



1 

ehwcbe 

Fins . 


dimba 



na ■ 

■ 



eya , 

Fish . 

. 

nyeo , * t 



bn ill 



■ 

etsi 

Fish-hook 


doling-jub 



Wi! . 

- 



ekwah 

Fish-net 

# 

jab 



led ft 



- 

tjm 

Foot 


sing-jam bo 



ho-pom 

■ 



eni Metre , 

Forest . 

■ 

uto 



l krayide 



P 

ebtuskem 

Fork 


subosiraug 




§ 



ezmewa * 

i Fowl , 

* 

susec . 


¥ 

habi 




esu 


Fault. 

Efik. 

Yfihu. 

nbajj * * \ 

cbek . 

ebbi 

haul . t 

ofbtig 

atyso + 

esol’iwlm 

eyong . 

atiu; amng. 

akwenyin 

ekiki>unen 


leube * , , 

eywp-makam 


cbro * 

ibokbiit 


ikm , 

erut; odui - 


netityibiri - 

wmg 

ma!u ; elala. 

isum ; k?tu * 

ckim , e 


da; pL uda 

oseo # 

ossa; old; oye. 

Bosm& + 

■ ■pi " 

Elegwa- 

badam 

ebuw T si . 

aja; ayglL 

abo » 

UMlIlg , 

Leku; eku. 

EiliirtLtnantn 

ndaiyu 


dakod&ka 

imcn-makara 

peppejTL 

asoa , 

iming 

oii; ctii ; Rlfi* 



die* 

lyirifim 

itisa-mien * 

ongyi; awa ; enye. 

eusakiin 

ekungi ¥ - * 

orukongxvo; igma. 

csiiu < > r - 

enin * 

cri; ajinaku; janaku- 

mwibiri 

mbubicyo ^ 

ale; dlesbu; jaJe, 

enyoe . 

eyin; nyin * 

oju; oyu. 

enyirn 

bn . 

ikbrejn. 

ckwiL . 

OWflllg ¥ 


aja , , * 

ete . 

babba ; baba. 

ensartyaba - 

uwen-ubok ^ 

amawa; omnka. 

ija 

ekang 

inno; inm; jiinab + 

1 (lam ¥ 

ey&k , 

aja; eya. 

kw r aba * 

uwam 

ogigi’ 

cboa . 

ioia - - » 


ananso 

dqiat; ukot 

esse; oli 

haban « 

akai - 

eggong. 

faka , 

■ p ■ ■ 


ska 

linen 

rtddia; edisu 


N o 
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English. 

Mftndirkgf, 

Arm t 

biilo 

A xe * 

temngo 

Back . 

ko 

B«£ . 

boto . 

Banana 

- 

Basket 

sinsingn * 

Beads , 

ktniongo 

Bed , 

latango 

Bee . 

humoring 

Beeswax + 

kango 

Bell , 

lalango 

Belts- 

kono , * 

Bird 

kuno T 

Black-man 


Blacksmith . 

] ] i a ni-rn . 

Blood 

yello 

Beat , 

hum , fi 

Rudy 

halo . * 

Bone . 

kulo 

Book 

safem 

Bottle . 

kaho 

Box . 

knneo 

EJrertsC , 

siso; sbio 

Brother 

badttike * . 

Calabash * * ¥ 

immngo 

Cannon 

peso . 

Canoe s 

kulimgo 

Carpenter . 

karpentero 

Casavfl . 

* 

Cat . 

nyankomo 

Chair , 

sirrmgo 

Cheek 

lamo; tamnda - 

Child * 

dingo , 

Chtmpansee 

+ * * 


Grek k 

Arc!?. 

sonh * 

ebo 

twe * 

gangasha . 

ke * 

ewozo T 

bli , 

edeke 

meiinkn 

kivinalie 

tieba , 

ffebdi 

wndi . 


k£ . 

Iotu * 

do . 

+ m 

do-njra 

m 

bikrf * 

kondyn 

klliJi . 

ahiiiliu 

nibln , 

y&ndyuwe 

ny^iiikpobo 

* 

bJanyi . 

essituiyr" 

nyina 

ovie * 

bleb we 

gandi-ima 

irankburu . 

ewofro 

dnkni # 

ewi 

klntdc 

efmha 

soda , 

bin ia 

branh , 

ebrti . 

kli: nyidi 

diriiye * 

bebu * 

euimye 

keya . 

emeya * 

pu-hwe 

pamuiu 

tofth . 

odie 

* ■ * * 

wemimiaweni 

soru * » * 

vede 

pomwe 

ageiuwn * 

bada . 

fata 

gaba 

etyezi 

yuj hya 

betyntyu , 

* 

egnwii 




FantL 

Ejik, 

1 

Trtt*. 


£nsa , 

nbok 

akwa; efwa. 


ekmna 

ekyuri 

eddu; addoug ; akike. 


Ctylr , 

esdim P 

eti. 


kotoktt . . # 

impna > 

c?kpat 

mburo-inakara 

okkh 


birifi 

akfEin ; ukpesa . * 

agbwa; apkwa. 


ah won! 

inkwa . . . 

lekey; ingu; eseu. 


mpa * 

Jidoa; ndowa 

bed t 
okwok p 

akete : akiie; ebiso. 


duiidama 

tkanika # 

agogo. 

* 

yefiin 

idibt 

innoh’ ukn + 


Etitoma , 

' inuen , 

e-ye; e-ia. 


+ * n. M 

idtnfo . 

osomutn; edemuititn 

aJakbode, 


mweje 

c y j p. 

eije; eja; eye. 


baiede T 

ekuim , 

tatolle; oko. 

- 

liaiiani 

idem 

ara; f^uidemugu^ 


lien . * 

okboh , , 

egugtl; egn. 


ewurnft 

ngwed 

takada: iwe. 

Ego; oldlo. 


had a ma 

ekbunte 


sidaka 

akalkT 

apwoti; apotL 


nfcoko . . ^ * 

eba; esel 

ommo + 


hum * 

eyettakoml 

eg!>o; aboru. 


joroba . 

c pi rim . * , 

ikti » t 

antomby ^ * 

ipkwa; agwi + 


ehyenlnm 

obnm; efuk 

okka ; okw^fft. 


baiiji, . 

■ * » * 

olwgmegi. 

* 

ejlramboa * 

awamtuum * * 

ologwo; a logo bo. 


obrogwa ; egwa 

akpaga 

ag^ 

ife 

nyepi 

mfuk 

ireke. 

* 

afraba pi mafraba - 
i adipi 

eyenowong , 
idiok 

oma; otnadi. 
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?tt£gSS£B3l &-— «“ *““ : 

All letters ere dMnc.ly hcanl Itt dn proottewllon. 
it is always hard a® ln g ft ~ . 

J '* Hjfl “ J«*** 

fM hus the Bound of fA cA"™ 1 

* a 41 Jf<jiflifr+ 


a 


11 

«* 


44 

CL 

l4 

il 


# 


a 

d 

t 

4 

ti 

a 

e 

c 

a 


u 

14 Aofr 
11 ranfn^ 
“ hit. 

41 moon. 
fcl pM^- 

* mate* 
u mfl + 

« naU* 
noL 


The diphthong* art «, Bounded like t j* ftnd 

jy ! » u id pur*+ 

these could be inflfcaled. 
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but how closely, we have as ye; no means of deiermining, 
for there arc no trailuions among them which can be relied 
upon, respecting the descent of tin dr forefathers to the coast, 
mid the interior or the Continent has been too little explored 
by Europeans, besides, their jurticipalion in the slave-trade, 
and consequent imitation of the vices of foreign ere, has well 
niiTh destroyed the very elements of their native social state, 
and has also obscured or obliterated, in them, all those inter¬ 
esting and beautiful traits of character which distinguish the 
Negroes as a race. 

The families of dialects which we have singled om from 
among those of Northern Africa, an? now to he compared by 
means of parallel vocabularies. The Mandingo vocabulary 
is borrowed from Mac Brair s Mandingo Grammar, and may 
be relied upon ns in the main correct. The Grebo and Pami 
were noted down by myself, from the lips ol members of 
the two tribes, and 1 feel confident of their general accuracy, 
b'or the Avekwom we are indebted to a friend whose Car is 
luce in detecting the sounds of a foreign language. ’J he 
Efik is taken fmm a small volume published by Rev. Mr. 
Waddell, a Scotch missionary stationed on the Calabar river. 
The Yebu is extracted from n Vocabulary of a tew of the 
principal Ian i_ r cibecs of IVestcni and CerfliBl Africa* compiled 
in Limdou lew the use of Lbe iSiger Ex|^dittoii- But it is 
imporflnil to observe tlial 5 under the name of a fsarlicidar 
dialect, are some limes given words from other dioJoc is of iho 
family which it lepmsents- 
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( 4 .) The Fauti Family. 

The FiwtSs reside chiefly in the inuneitioie vicinity of 
Cn|«? Court, i no Sliding Dick s Cone ;iiid Anaamba. They 
wort* omit sally one people with the Ayfuuiti^ but several ten- 
tunes have uo\v jinked since tlicir sujwnlioti. Many oj them 
Imre becti (Alight to read nnd write in schools which have 
IrtQ long Established among them, and not a few have he- 
come noted for wealth and -cnend intelligence. Yet os a 
people, they ate only seini-civitized. I.iku tuett oi the tribes 
of the sea-coast, they are pagans, mid exceedingly supersti¬ 
tions, They show much more mechanical ingenuity aiid 
versa til iiy of character than the Grebes, but less general in¬ 
telligence than ilia Maiitliugosj and with more adaptation 
thrtn either of ihosc fufniliss lor tbs habits of civilized ^)jJ o* 
thny axe surpassed by thorn in manly iniepenwocc. ^ ^oy 
iirtj servile to the if chiefs. and some ot the chilis aftord spec i- 
of the most iiiiwlMing despClism, in the exercise ol 
ik* r ir mtboriJy, while the very extreme of democracy pre¬ 
vails. among die Grebes* and perhaps also among die An- 
k Weans* 

(5.) T/w Ejik and Yffbu Famiik*. 

The Yebus occupy the country about the river J^agos, 
half-way between the British setrlemeufs on the Gold Coast 
and the bight of Biafra in the Benin gulf. "The Efiksj Or as 
they are generally called by Europeans, the Calabars, live ot 
the m uch, or about fifty toiler from the mouth oi a river 
beamu the name efCakiW, and not far from the island of 
Fernando Fo, Both these families have been tmet* viably 
noted for Lheir concern in the foreign slave-trade, and hi con- 
sequence, equally so for their cruel practices m l > 11 _r die 
latter people, a minion lias been recently established, and She 
traffic in the blood of Lh&ir kindred is not now carried on; 
but among the Yebns, it is slid continued with ns much 
vigor as is pe^ible under casting restraints 

AH the maritime Negro tribes of Western Africa, it is prob¬ 
ably arc connected by family ties with tribes in the interior: 


m 


iheir ngreeiag to give the name Mena to their several dia¬ 
lers. Ail these tire pagan tribes, and have less intelligence 
than those dwelling northward and eastward of them. They 
arc stoiii, we!I-formed, of middle stature, with open, earnest 
countenances, hut badly finned heads. Occupying a pmt ■ ! 
the: country not penetrated by any great river, they hare liarl 
but little intercourse with the interior tribes, and no impor¬ 
tant commerce with Europeans, They may be called an 
agricultural people, for their principal article ofexport has 
been, until within a few years, the produce of their own rice¬ 
fields, Of late, they have entered with spirit, into the trade 
in dye-wood and palm-oil. They am extensively employed 
by foreigners, as laborers in their colonics, and on board ol 
their vessels, and ate altogether the strongest and tnnat effi¬ 
cient men for such service. They have no organised gov¬ 
ernment, but live in disorderly masses, without forms oi 
justice, without rulers, except such as arc merely nominal, 
and with scarcely any thing desepiug the name of legis¬ 
lation. As to their religious notions, these arc just what 
the fancy of each individual suggests. They have very little 
mechnnietil ability, and their houses are consequently almost 
bare of furniture, excepting a few mats and bowls, a ml such 
articles as they purchase from tmding vessels, Matty belong¬ 
ing to these tribes speak for the purposes of traffic, what may 
be called the Anglo-African, which is made tip of native idi¬ 
oms interwoven with broken English words, 

[3.) The Avekteovt Fatuity* 

The Avckwfuns. or to adopt an appellation given by Eu¬ 
ropeans, the K wait was. reside between St. Andrew's and 
Dick's Gove, on the Ivory Coast. The largest and most im¬ 
portant tribe of tin- family is to be f und at Cape Lalm, very 
nearly equidistant between these two points. Their location 
is an advantageous one for commerce?, and accordingly they 
have trafficked extensively in ivory, gold-dust and palm-oil. 
They are active, energetic and enterprising, with the reputa¬ 
tion of being peaceable and inoffensive ill tlieir intercourse 
with foreigners- A river called the Kwokwa, opens to them 
an easy cum mimical ion with the inland tribes living on the 
western side of the Kong Mountains, 
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hy onr organs; it seems to be more copious than most of 
(he dialects of Northern Africa, but its grammatical structure 
is very irregular. 

Tlie trikes by whom the dialects of the several families 
thus represented, are spokes, must be supposed to be allied to 
one another, since affinity of language always implies a cor- 
respondent ethnological relationship. A few brief notices of 
the groups of tribes here referred to, may assist to a clearer 
view of the subject before us; and it will be convenient to 
give to each group a name, derived from lluit of the dialect 
which represents the language mainly in common. 

(1.) The Man&htgo Famity. 

The MnndinzQs occupy the country between the Gaud*La 
and Senegal rivers, or what is usually called Senegambia. 
They do not coniine themselves, however, to this one local¬ 
ity, but are to be found ns travelers and traders, at Siena 
Leone and Cape Mesurado, and in the interior as far os the 
head waters of the Niger. They arc all Mohammedans, and 
show much zeal in pro (mealing their religion. Most of them 
pretend to be acquainted iviih the Arabic, and persons among 
them are often found scribbling Arabic sentences, which they 
sell as charms to tho pagan tribes; but few or none of them, 
probably, are proficients in dial language. They have, how¬ 
ever, taken many Arabic words into common tisc. Compared 
with most oilier tribes of the sen-const, they are decidedly 
intelligent and enterprising. They are generally tall, strong, 
well proportioned, and dignified in gait, and have cheerful 
arid intelligent countenances; 

(%.) The Cfrebo Family. 

The tribes of this family are to be met with from Grand 
Gape Mount on the north to St. Andrew’s on the Ivory Coast. 
According to Malta Bnm. who founds his opinion upon the 
observations of early voyagers, they were once united under 
One government, and bore tho common name of the Mtna 
Or Naudit people. But whether this is correct, or uni, their 
affinity to each oilier is still indicated among themselves, by 

t«i. i. **. tr. M 
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|. NmBO Dialects of Norther s Afhtca. 

Some of die principal families traceable among these, arn 
represented by the Mandingo. Grebe P Avekwam, ratttij Efik* 
and Yehu dialects* spoken on ibe western sea-eoast The 
dialects which constitute what may be called the Mandingo 
family, ore the proper the Bamtora* the Sushi, 

the Julofp and the Fnlah- To the family of the Grab* be¬ 
long, besides the proper Urcbo, the \ ey spoken sit Grabd 
Gape Mount, the Dey spoken by the former inhabitants m 
Cape Mesutudo, the Ifetsa spoken at B&sa. the Kru r and the 
dialects of Drew ill and St. Andrew 1 *. Ol these the Basil h 
Km r and Greho have been reduced to writing by mission¬ 
aries residing among the people. The Avekwom family 
oomjjreheiidSji with the proper Avekwntu, the dialects c«i 
Frisco on the west, and ol Bosun r Asini, mid Apollonia 
□n the east; and there may be some affinity between these 
aiif] the dialects spoken northward of Ashanti- The dia¬ 
lects of the Fauti family arc the proper Fanti, the dialect 
of Dick's Cove* that of Akraj and possibly that of Popo- 
But rhe affinity nf the Akm with ibe Fauti is not very close. 
To the same family with the Yebu is already known to be¬ 
long the Aka or Eyo. and from the position occupied by 
the people who speak it, wo may safely conjecture* that there 
are dialects kindred to it, in Central Atrico. which are not 
yet brought to Light This may also be assumed, on the 
same ground, in respect to the Hfik, 

The Mtuidingo dialect is remarkable for its copiousness, 
easy cnnnciftiibOj comparative freedom from nasal and gut¬ 
tural sounds* and Tiuifoma mode of deriving the plural of 
nouns. The Grebe is characterized by many difficult nasal 
and guttural sounds, a dfcproportmu of moiLosyUnbic words, 
great deficiency in in fleet ions, and 'id rente meagemess, It 
has however the advantage over other dialects of the north, 
in being able, by its variety of tenses, to express the time of 
an action with singular precision. The Avekwom seems 
to be copious and flexible, yet is distinct so far os we now 
know* from either of the dialects east and west of it- The 
Fanti has many sounds which can scarcely be articulated 
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nyant&i “child woman f for “girl: + ’ so in Grebo: blli tmjd, 
'■cow man,” for “bull,- 1 and blli kha* “cow woman*” for 
“caw.” Adjectives have no degrees of comparison, bnt dif¬ 
ferences of degree in quality ramtj in almost all cases, be 
cxpirssed hy circumlocution. All the dialects use particles 
to express die various shades of meaning of different tenses 
and moods, though some are more dependent tq?Oii these aus- 
diaries thuja others. In a]], the reduplicated form of certain 
verbs expresses repetition of action- thus in Mpongwe: 
krnda"hida signifies “to walk to and fro,-' nyunt}a t “to 
sprinkle* 3 - piimbiumuibuty '' to move backwards and fur- 
wards,' 1 and UmMarimbia^ i: to reel from side to side. 1 ' 
The const met km of ail the dialects is marked by a natu¬ 
ral simplicity. All agree also in the free use of figures of 
speech, many of which are quite striking $ for example, in 
Mpongwc: njaU ioba, “sky J s gun,” is *■thunder,” bongo 
twha^Ut “iftketi captive by rum,” is a -drunk ; T " so in Gnsbo: 
tjmi d p&yij il the sky he winks his eye t ,! signifies la it lightens,” 
and Hifiiiiui inif ki day f s child, f1 is ** morning.” In all the dia¬ 
lects. the names of persons are as we should expect, significant. 
Of these, the following which an? very common attioug the 
Gabun people, may be taken as specimens: Ntyiniynm ,cny 
shame,” Njukt yarn, " my trouble/’ Kobont/vndo. li twelve 
o'clock,” fbahga, “the morning,” Nkolu, “the afternoonf 7 
Pivii* zjfele, “no consideration," and Ntj/anga juiza, ,s the 
news of death.” As to compulations of number, some of the 
Negro tribes count by fives, l e. they count up to five and 
express the higher numbers by multiples of five, wliile others 
follow the decimal system, 

But tins Paper is to be especially devoted to the illustra¬ 
tion of the two points suggested in the beginning, the ab¬ 
sence of any discoverable radical affinity between the differ¬ 
ent families of dialects spoken hy the northern division of the 
Negro race, and the apparent common parentage of the dia¬ 
lects spoken by die southern. 
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languages; those of the Capo of Good Hope, from the Dutch 
and English ; the Mcsambique tribe, from the Malagese and 
ihe Arabic; the tribes on the confines of Abyssinia*, from the 
Am baric, probably j and those on the borders of Egypt $nd 
on the southern edge of the Great Desert, Irom the Arabic, 
and possibly from the Coptic, Words thus borrowed, are ac¬ 
commodated to the genius of the several dialecls with which 
we are acquainted, either by suffixing a vowel termination, 
by changing one or more of the radical consonants iniu 
others, by interposing a vowel between two consonants, diffi¬ 
cult of pronunciation when combined, or by several of these 
expedient united. Thus: the English word jrtato" has 
been variously altered tn pifa in Mpongwe. plait in Grebo, 
pretye in Fanti, and prefab in Shot ant. $o: 11 tobacco is 
ta?mi in Grebo, lokt* in M pong We f tuba in MaudingOj otabba 
in lbu, trimaka in Jalofi ete. But farther accessions have 
been made to the vocabularies of the Negro dialects, by an 
onornuLojxicrtical naming of foreign tilings, seen for the first 
time. A hand-saw, for example, is variously called sere in 
Mnndingo, grika in Grebo, egtmsa in BJpohgwe, etc., ac¬ 
cording to the sound of this instrument wiiich took the 
strongest hold upon the imagination of one or the other 
tube. So, a bell hm the name of bikri ici Ore bo, falang* 
jn Mandingo, Wjf&toQtfo m Bambam, diaiuli and ttahral kt 
Jalofj agvgQ in lehii, md iga tinge in Mpongwa 

Besides these principles respecting the incorporation of mw 
word&t there are certain other points in which the dialects of 
the Negro race in Africa, so far as investigated, have been 
found to agree. None have either the definite, or indefinite 
article, but they all use a personal, or demonstrative pronoun 
in place of the former, and substitute a numeral for the Sat* 
ter; thus in Grebe) : npi mu/ah tltih f 11 give me knife one," 
for * f a knife," and njfdntri n« T "person he," for u ihe per¬ 
son so in Mpongwa; mijena omit m£n t “ I see person one,** 
for 4 ’ a person*" and otto mi iciiid, " man this, 11 or onomi wdnd t 
*■ man that," for 14 the man," The distinguishing of the gen¬ 
der of nouns and pronoun & by their form is unusual, but all 
the dialects subjoin a separate word, as 11 man-' or 41 woman," 
in cases where the gender is to be marked; thtis :n Mpong we: 
onicana wonomi, u child man" stands for “ boy," ondomfuria 
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PRF. LIMIN' A UY it E MARKS ON THU NEGRO TRIBES Ol' AFRICA 
AN]I THEIR diALECTS.* 

The Mountains-of the Moon form the line of separation 
between two portions of the Negro race inhabiting the Con¬ 
tinent of Africa which differ from one smother, not only in 
respect to physical trait?, habits oflife, and intellectual char¬ 
acter, but also as to the decree of relationship which is at 
present discoverable between the several dialects of each* 
The Negroes living north of those Mountains, speak n great 
number of dialects which group themselves into several fam¬ 
ilies, apparently very little allied to one another* while the 
natives of the vast region south of the Mountains of the 
MOW, embracing perhaps two-thirds, or thrce-fourtlis of the 
entire Negro race, with the exception of the Hottentot tribe 
and a few others probably kindred to that, about which less 
h known, appear to have one language in ail their varieties 
of dialect* 

The multiplicity of dialects is a phenomenon common to 
all parts of the Continent which have been explored, and 
may be readily accounted for by the general ignorance of 
the art of w riting, the absence of any thing Like extended 
political organization, the distance which separates the 
dwelling-places of the different triboa, the diversity of their 
pursuits, and the intercourse kept up with various foreign 
nations. 

The tribes of the western coast have borrowed largely 
from the Portuguese, English, French and other European 


* Thfl writer must be* allowed to expres bit oht%ilitjRi to thi> Ccinuniu ra 
of Pubtirtrim erf UtH Orient*! Society, for many valuable JibaU Trt|ro«Uig ibe 
■rmri.j^bn-nt ot tbo iaShnwmg Ph per. 
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who may desire to possess themselves of all the results of 
Iris labors. These publications arc 

A brief Grammatical Analysis of the Grobo Language, 

Cape Palmas, 1838 , 

A Dictionary of the Grobo Language^ in two Parts. 

Cape Palmas, 1839 * 

The First Part of the Grabo Reader p with notes and a 
Dictionary for the use of beg inners- 

Capt. Palmas^ 184 L 

Comparison between the Mat [dingo, Grebo and Mpongwe 
dialects. 

Published at Andever* in the Bihlioihcai Sacra for Nor. t 1847. 
A Grammar of the M pong we language, 

New York, mi. 


INTRODUCTORY >OTE BY THE COMMITTEE OF 


PUBLICATION 


Tim following vocabularies willi it is believed* bo found 
to ill row soma new light on a subject hitherto involved in 
much obscurity, and not yet fully cleared up, the relation¬ 
ship to one Another of the ?£egro dialects of Africa 

Although some of the lists, as will lie noticed* have been 
borrowed from sources already accessible, for the sake of 
widening the field of comparison, most of the words here 
given were collected by Mr. Wilson himself; and any inform¬ 
ation communicated by this gentleman, with reference to 
the Negro tribes of Africa and their dialects, is entitled to 
entire confidence, inasmuch as thirteen years of Ins life have 
been spent among the Negroes of the vicinity of the Gabun 
river and Cape Palmas, in Western Africa, and he has had 
opportunities of extending his acquaintance to tribes of other 
parts of the Continent* 

Mr. Wilson has already contributed to enlarge our knowl¬ 
edge of the Kegro dialects, by several publications which we 
take pleasure in enumerating hero* for the benefit of those 
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othtr frqitj \ similar attempts might even bow b? innOuncot], were it not 
fur the fair of hindering their auccca* by a premature publicity, rt 


Oen own associate, Mr Horatio Hal** the Philologist of the late 
Exploring Expedition of the United State* under Captain Wilke*, 
has published within a year T his Report on Ethnography and 
Philology, relating chiefly to Polynesia, The work consists of nu» 
mermis vocabularies and out]incs of grammar of the languages of 
those island^ anid an elaborate discussion of the origin of the 
Polynesian tribes p and the course of their migrations, We hope 
that either the author himseir, or some one for hiro f will comma* 
nieata to this Journal a full analysis of the mtny new facia he has 
collected. 


We might hero add a long list of recem publications* touching 
tnrions departments of oriental Seaming, particularly that of the 
history and geography of the East, which, even within two of three 
years/ has been very much enlarged. Many works of special 
interest, original or inundated h or digested from original source*, 
have been recent !y published,, which illustrate the history of the 
Arabi r and the influence of their civilisation upon the laws, liters 
luxe and art* of European nations. But ihe degree of attention a( 
present given to oriental studies in this country seems not to call 
for nn oriental bibliography! It has been our aim to direct 
attention to these studies by pointing out some of the most 
interesting fields of oriental research in which progress has been 
made since the last number of this Journal was published, and 
some of the new means applied to increase our knowledge of the 
Em. 


E. E, S. 
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The difficult tea in the wav of this improvement, pointed out by 
M, Lrjiruime, werr such as only french taste, united wilh ?kili T 
cmtld well cope with. 

Tt mty be expected, that there will soon be a great multi plica¬ 
tion of published hieroglyphic texts, which are already made readable 
by the publication of Cham poll ion's &rrrmtnairr £gfpiien r Faria e 
1836-41, and the />i citonnairt IZgypiUn of the same illustrious 
author, Fatia: IS41-44, 


Chevalik* Bunsen, laic Prussian Ambassador at the court of 
Rome, ha# lately commenced the publication of a work entitled: 
A rgypitns- Sir lit in dtr Wrltgwkitktt. I Jam burg; 1^-15. The 
volume# before uh are chiefly taken up with a discussion of the 
relative value of the authorities to be consulted respecting Egyptian 
history* and with chronological adjustments. The author attempts 
to lay a found at ion fur the ancient history of Egypt, by com bluing 
the dai.i of the \\-i- of dynitstiw, of Manet ho and Eratosthenes, with 
facts ascertained by the recent deciphering of hieroglyphic monu- 
mruLv Bui the main point of this work re mains to be brought out, 
in the concluding IhkjW. which will present the history of Egypt in 
its connections with the general history of the world. A memoir 
on Egyptian chronology, which we hart reason |o expect before 
long from a member of our Society p will take into account the 
view s of Chevalier Bunsen, as well as the results™ now so earnestly 
looked for, of ihe researches of Lepsins and Prirati, among the 
tinuiimumt# of Egypt. 


TirFmi! is a new work relating to the interior of Africa* which 
adds much to our knowledge of that port of the world, so little 
explored by European?, and opens ihe propped of si ill farther 
accession* to it The work to which we refer is: Vop&gt *u 
Darf&ur, par U CAtjfJk Mohammed rhn-Omar tt Taurt jy f traduit 
dt l A rale par tr. Dr, Perron, ttpublii par Ur tains rh M+Jomard, 
Paris: 1815. It was composed at the request of Dr. Perron t by 
his Arabic musler in Cairo, whom be found to have travelled exten¬ 
sively in the interior of Africa. Another volume by the same 
author will give same account of Borgou. The last Report of the 
Asiatic Society of Par is informs us that 

lfc It is probable, that ihe now proof which M. Perron has given, of what 
may be drawn from Mii&auhoan traveller#- in the interior or Africa, and 
of Um facility with which thej visit countries, clo*ed agawt na, will yield 
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ing for rure mnuos^ipts in of ihe public librnrifs oi the Ea.it. 
On this liter af f errand, be baa v»h«d Al^kra and Eiinitintifin, Mid 
Ins been more lh*n i year sti Cnivittiitinople. A ietie-t, dined 
December If 1H45, addre^d \u Fnd0>*nr MM ol I 1 an*. BJid 
puli Indu'd in tbc Jttttrnnl A*itdiqut for J.niuarjr IH-ltf indie me* some 
of (he object lie baa in riew in hb researches, fallow*; 

n If fiupto want to know, at Ftri", what ditettian I hnve given to my 
labcrfl, yue may reply, ibnt I prop^we lo brinp hack complete cata oguea ot 
m \\ tin 3 libraris*; 1 already h*v* several of <hnjn. I i^Axniws every were 
wrliieli socihb to me to promafip in format i-on offline* relative to loe luHtory 
and the undent Utmture of i be Aimb* I take *p«iat piu» to rttom 
faCTB respect mg northern Africa Sj^in, the ttavunfii of “ |C - Arabs into 
Franc*? and Italy t and their MiakhihiEionbH in Sicily, re Sardinia. m the 
Balearic sales* tte n also rwip^ting the crUMdra, eapocially the tor*u J 
eaamsnfl all uratlsof aatronomy and matbHwitfaa, all treatierif liyflHieg 
fram the <ireek, (ttnforumMidy l hare not found many of these,] i eearcit 
for coplEi* ufthe ancient epic poenw of Persia/ 

We are hapi)V to be informed, by other bitters, ihal his researches 
have not been* fhuilra. bill Haro been the means of bringing to 
Wfhl zgrml imnortdbt works relating tn the history of the Arabs 
He has also, found a copv ofEl-Bkuiiy 1 * work -ms India mentioned 
above, which he think* must be the original of that in the Royal 

T |Kr nry 

" n«r<’>i Be S1 1 tic shirts to have had no difficulty in obtaining an 
order from the Porte, giving him admission u> any library lie might 
wish to visit, and facilities iti examining and copying from any 
manuscript whatever. 


Is the .Sum ran/ W/j Snwns for April, IMS, the well-known 
archeologist Letionne ctmUBUiUMiea the in format ion, that the 
Director of the Royal Printing House at Paris Js having steel 
punches cut lor two sizes of hieroglyphic types, "liilicrin, it ha* 
been necessary to engrave or lithograph all hieroglyphic tcit*. or 
groups of ehormeten, or single signs, which have been required to 
fee introduced into any published wiwk. For instance, Champd- 
lion’s Dic<i»**mrt Eftfpti'H was lithographed throughout, the 
French text, a* well as the hieroglyphics explained by it. But 
nciw as soon as these types arc coil, hieroglyphic characters and 
continuous tests mny be printed in tlic same manner os the Greek, 
or Hebrew. This can not but be of great consequence, at the 
present time, when the brilliant discovery of Cham poll ion is coo. 
rinually leading to a more extended knowledge of Egyptian nri¬ 
ft quit y. 
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nre not able a! present to ju%e of what can ho said in fafof of it, 
not haring ?wtt Professor Neumann's memoir* 

A suggestion somewhat kindred ti> ihis T but which might, as we 
thiuk, iw placed on more ^substantial grounds, ha* been recently 
put farih And ail vacated by W. d'fiichthd, in a paper read before 
the Asiatic Society of Paris* but not yei published p to our knowl¬ 
edge, which argues from the resemblance lictween the Buddhist 
fflGQtimmrtf of Eastern Asia and those lately discovered in Central 
America, in favor of ascribing to tJus indueuce of die Buddhists, 
thii civilization of the native American races. 


It has been for some time announced, that an Arabic manuscript 
eslsti in the Royal Library at Paris, containing most valuable 
notices of the mate of literature and science in India, at the conn 
nienccmenl of the eleventh century. The author of it is ascertained 
to have been ijj-Bhruilj* a member of a society of learned men 
formed at the capital of Khamin* who accompanied Mahmud of 
Gazneh to India, and 11 spent many years there* initiating himself 
into the Hindu sciences^’ as well as cummunmating tlie science of 
the Arabs to the Hindus, He was acquainted with the Sanskrit 
language, a* appeal* from hi* citing two works translated from it 
into the Arabic, by himself. 

Professor Reiuaud of Paris bw already published from this 
manuscript, in the Jvumat A*itttiqtte lor August, fcJepmiober and 
October, 1&4A P a geographical description of India, of the highest 
importance with reference to the history of the country at the 
period referred to, and which throws light upon traditions of much 
more ancient times. The publication of the whole test, with a 
French transition and notes, has been undertaken by M Muok, 
one of the At^chh of the cabinet or manuscripts or thfi Royal 

Library.. . 

h is expected that thin work will be of special u?e in osusUng to 
determine the date* of the history of Hindu literature, about which 
there is at present much uncertainty. It* value in every respect 
h heightened by the fact of its having been composed before the 
Miihammedon conquest could have altered the state ol things in 
India. 


B.utflN' Mac Guckin De Slane of Pari*, one of the fim Archie 
scholars of the age, has been occupied nearly two years in search* 
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in wood, in He mom ancient, add consequently hue disappeared, but 
j am rather inclined io think it ia a modern lnnoi'aU&tL 
These two clause* comprehend ail the Buddliial am in Indian 

hlr. Fergusfton goes cn to speak of those cixes which eeeni not 
to be of Buddhist origin, but we have no object in follow ing him 
farther* Wo only add, that Jut ban also published n separate work, 
entitled: Jlhutratiems of i&e rock-rut tempos of India , i/m^xirrf 
(/fu-firtifr fAr urclik^ */ fAr 5»MiV tonJ /JroAjntntreflV 
raw* and monoliths, from the earHest to (be latest periods at tchick 
sup A marks trtn ixtcuted in India. London : iS45 r 


The Memoir on Buddhism by FiofewOf Schott of Berlin, which 
was spoken of in the hm number of this journal as about io be 
published, bos appeared. Its title is : Utbcr dm Bmldkmsmu 
tn fltichasim and in China eon IF. Schott, Berlin: 1846. 

The 10.41 Report of [be Asiatic Society uf Paris r-nys of it: 

u The auUiirr begins with a abort exposition of ihc Buddhist doctrine 
and of ita introduction into China and Thibet- he afterwards dkcuasea in 
detail and in an ingenious man nor the modifications of aci'cra! of the moat 
important dogmas which originated with the Chinese, and ends hio 
memoir with qumeronB extracts From the a popular work 

of gnat reputation in China. This (realise does not exhaust the great 
subject of Chinese Buddhism, hut it hi a work executed after the manner 
required bv the present ante of knowledge. Since the work of M, Bur- 
pouf has begun to throw light upon the chau* of Buddhiit accis and 
schools, and to afford the means of dl&Htfying them and reducing them to 
some leading branches U is of ehief importance to'make special researches 
with refbrencE to the form the general doctrine has taken among each 
people, and to determine the modifications brought to it by the particular 
genius of diifcrenl races. rt 


Pftorx^oB Neumann, of Munich, lias published a Memmr, ciUi* 
lied : Maico im fun/ien Juhrhtmdtrt netcA Cbinesi$tbm Qutllen, 
wan C R j Ymmmn, Muncben: « in which/ 1 to use the 

language of th* Iasi Report of the Asiatic Society of Paris, which 
furnishes us with ihi* item of intelligence, 11 he identifies Mexico 
with Fousang, a country spoken of by the Chinese Buddhist tra*- 
diets, aa situated at the distance of two thousand leagues from 
China, on the oaiflJ* This seems a very bold caajecfcu re, bm we 
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aider writ* of Behsr and Cuttack; and though some are found among 
tlae western caves, | heir existence there appeal* to be quite accidental, 

3. The uOcumd subdivision tatiiuCi of a verandahs ci prf* mnif behind into 
cell# for tile abode of the pfictfl*, but wniiout sanctuaries, or imugca uf 
any port. The simplest form of this da*# cuuaiau of merely unc Kpiare 
cell with a porch, several instances of which occur id the Cuttack sene#; 
-***«'*-* and at A j untn, m the oldest Vihara. there, the arrange, 
meat ii further extended by the verandah opening into a square hml, 
on three sides of which the cells are situated. 

& In the third subdivision ortho Vihara cstes, lb# Jut arrangement is 
further extended by the enlarge in cm of lb? hall, add the c*iMtquent 
necessity of in centre being supported by pillars ; and in this division, 
beside# the cells that *umnjFtd the ball, there is always a deep recess 
facing the entrance in which js generally placed a statue of Buddha wiih 
his usual aiiendaiLis, thua lilting tiiu cavs to becorno nut only an abode 
fur the priest*, but also a place of wotahipL At ISaug, the statue of 
Buddha u replaced by the Da^hopa, {the re he dcp^itary ;) but this is, 
] believe, a solitary instance of its existence in a Vihnm cuve. 

To this division belong* by far [he grcaieiFt number of the Buddhist 
excavation#. The moat aplendid uf them are those at A junta. , * a * * 
The second class couetst# of Buddhist Chaityn Cavfi&p 
These an? the temples^ or if] may mo [he expression, the churches of 
the series, nmj one or inure of them is attached to every set ol cave# in 
the west of India, though none exist on the oralem side. 

Unlike the Vi haras, tho plod and arrangement of all ihcae cave* is 
exactly the same* En the V tharaa, we can trace tho pro¬ 

gress from the simple cavern to tho perfect monastery, but these teem 
at once 10 have sprung to perfection, snd the Karli care, which it the 
most perfect, ia, l Vchcve, also the oldest in Indio. Hod the style been 
gradually elaborated in the rock, from llw Luapcrishalije nature of inch 
memo mem# we could not fail to have discovered the earlier atterppu; 
but besides tbK there arc many rumens [hat [ almll notice in [he proper 
place, which k-ad me to suppose tha\ they are copies of Lhe ink nor of 
struclunil b uilding#, and it is not une of lhe least singular circurrwSa ucts 
attached to their history, that m trace of such buildings exists in India, 
nor, 1 believe, in Ceylon, nor in the Buddhkt countries beyond lhe 
Ganges. 

All these caves consist of an external porch, or music gallery, an inter- 
nsJ gallery over tho entrance, n centre aisle which l will call the nave, 
(from its resemblance to what bosra [Jut name in our cburcbi^) which 
m al ways at least twice the length of it# breadth, and ls roofed by a plain 
waggon-vault; io this I* added a mi-dome terminating the nave, under 
the centre of which alwajs ftantJa a IHghopa, or Cfcaitya, {shrine. J 
A ntirrow ajile always surrounds the whole interior, separated from the 
n&ve by a range of massive columns. . P * , . 

la oldest temples, the Daghopa consist* of a plain circular dram, 
■uvmounlsd by # hemispherical dome crowned by 4 Tee, which suppunod 

the umbrella of state. In ihn cariier examples dill was in wood.* 

la front of the more modern Baghopoa there is always a sculptural uichc, 
containing a figure of Buddha wish hia attend inis ; this may have existed 
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The occaema of thi* proposed exploration by Government seems 
ta Imvc been iht! prtaetLi^iiiuia of a memoir I)/ James Fergu&eon T Esq,, 
hi iS4^ 1 in the H. A. ^ of Great Britain and Jrckud, giving m 
architectural description of ni l tl*G rock-cut caves whs eh are known 
In dist in inLliia, i excelling lliosfi of tbs province of Btdimr. This 
description was drawn from personal observations, made for the 
express purpose lt of ascertaining the ago and objects of llmse liith* 
ertci mysterious structures ; n and apparently m cmieequencc of the 
interest it awakened, ** ill* Council of the Society presented a me¬ 
morial m i be Court of Directors, on the Mihject of these caves/ fc 
and orders are said to lf hate been forwarded to the different Pres¬ 
idencies to employ competent persona to draw and copy the anti¬ 
quities and painting* in each district; 1 ' so that 11 wo may at last 
hope to have these caves illustrated in a manner worthy of their 
magnificence and frreiit historical interest. 0 

Mr. Fergusscm's memoir, though brief, contains more precise 
views;, dun any one before him had given, of the plan and purpose 
of tbnse monuments It approximates to an exposition, on architec¬ 
tural grounds, of their cbrotmlogical relation to one another, and 
embraces twenty-seven caves, never before described, which are at 
A junta,, in a ravine where the Ghat* rise from the valley of the river 
Tapii to the table-land of the Dothan, and of which Mr- Fergus&ou 
says: 

« They axe purely a RuildhHtk acrlsa, and almost every change in cave 
architecture can be traced in them during a period of thou! eng thgqeinil, 
or twelve hundred yearn, which ifl nearly tbs term during which that 
religion flourished In It* native Hud ; and they thus form a eon of chnj- 
nomelric scale which 1 found extremely useful in my attempts In ascertain 
the age* and dates of eaves in other sori^ none of which are so complete 
u this one." 

This writer's architectural classification of the caves which 
bear marks of a Buddhist origin, correspond* in a nrikiug manner 
with the social and rciigiutin development of Buddhism, ox indicated 
by Ihe Sanskrit books of Nepal. We will quote it litre, by way 
of supplement to what we have said on shut subject, in oar notice 
of M. BurnouTa work an the history uf Buddhism: 

“ As far 0# my knowledge of the eave-iempled of Tndia extends,'* say* 
Mr. Ferguxtwn, “the whole may be clarified under the Moving 

brads: 

First ; Vibant, or Monastery Caves. 

1. The first subdivision of this class cunaist# of natural caverns, or 
civet slightly uoproted by arts they *■ might be spumed, ibe most 
ancient, and arc only found appropriated to religious purposes in the 
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the last year* Mr. Norris, Assistant Beflret&ry of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, discovered this! this Inscrip¬ 
tion has itsi duplicate* essentially, in another at Kapur di Girt, near 
Poibmer in t AlFirhaubtiiii, which was facsimiled on cotton, at great 
pains, by nn English hardier, Air. Cbirloe Masson, in the year 
I$3H. 11 wjifl reserved, however, for tile distinguished Director of 

the R. A. S. of Great Britain and Ireland., Professor Wilson p to 
make a more complete ex animation of the inscription of Kapur di 
Girt, tlian was at templed by Air. Norris, 

With tlie*£ explanation^ we quote (be following from the last 
Annual Report of the R. A, S fc of Gt< B r and T. : 

il Tbe Council have also reauqn to expect that the final exantinniion of 
the interesting inscriptions at Kapur di Gin, by the Director of the Socie¬ 
ty,. ^vill be completed in the colu^i of a few months. The originals have 
boon lithographed, and eultated with rbn rtvin^d Copy or the GJroor 
Inscription made by Sir. WntarguriL Some difT^rencefl of interpretation 
from that of the tiimnr tableLs by Mr. J„ Prinpp^ are likely to occur* hut 
the cufkrtJi! faeli of the general conformity of the inacripliorui and their 
concurrence in specifying the names of Antioclua and other Greek 
junnoef, will bo pul beyond ipie^Liuo/ 1 


Tue Journal dT the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Vo]. VIII. Pari l, published in IH-i-I, aniiniiiiccs* that the 
British Guvcmmujit has undertaken to obtain accurate drawings of 
the architecture and decorations of all the rock-cut caves of 
India, The caves of Ellora, Salsette and iUephanla have already 
been explored and described by unaided individual enterprise; but 
there arc other* on the opposite nde of India and in Behar, of 
which wo know little, and a whole series of sculptured caverns, at 
Ajuntn in the Yhrulyn memntains, nf w hich until recently no accomrl 
whatever has been given, Irnperlcct, however* ns has been the 
e minima nm hitherto unde of lhL§ class of luonmDCJiti, it 111- (shown 
tlie importance of n more thorough and accurate exploration* em¬ 
bracing all* for n lias produced the conviction, that the ancient 
history of India, particularly the history of Buddhism in that conn- 
try, will lie very much cleared up, when the united labors of the 
draughtsman, the architect ami the scholar, upon all these monu¬ 
ments. scattered across India from Bombay to Cuttack„ together 
with the inscriptions found in them, shall hare classified them nut 
works of art* and ascertained their age in relation to one another, as 
well as to some known periods in the history of the country in 
which they are launch 
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man began the Mb&j of the cuneiform hiscriptiona so early as in the 
vesif IS^, when he copied for himself the tablet* of Hansadaii,, and 
from tiiat lime be has purailed it n iiHk?[»eodently for the most part, of 
ilie researches going on siiiiulUlwously in Europe. To bun tho 
learned world is particularly indebted for the first copy of an in- 
3 oiip<k*i st BubUtim, or Bwtun, in the Pern an character, which 
c«tilain« in itself, as is said, more than all the other cuneiform 
inscription 4 together, previutisly copied, and proves to be oi special 
value as a historical monument- The commencement of a Memoir 
by Major Hawlie&on, on the whole subject of these mseiiptioiia, and 
on the tablets of Behutun in particular, siting his copy of: (hem, 
with translations in Latin nml English, and notea, may be found in 
Fan 1, VoL X. of the Jaumat of ihc Royal Asiatic tiotieiv vj 
Grtui Britain tmd Inlaid, published during the last year, at Lon* 
don. Major JUwUftson is nfs* understood to have applied himself t 
with success, to the deciphering of the so-called Babylonian ctineb 
for eh character, respecting which nothing him yet been published* 
The creator part of the inscriptions of Van, ns well a* all those 
copied bf B'Hta, remain for the most pari, an unexplored mine. 
The only publication respecting tteiu is an Essai dr dedtifrt- 
mrnt dt i'trriiure Asiyretinr, pmr strvird Ptipliraiivm da mmumnt 
dt Kkombad, par S. Locum jIitji. Fnrb : IMti, It in reported, 
however, in the Journal of the 11* A. 8. uf Great Britain anti Ireland, 
that Major BttMiomi "hopes to be able ore long to ascertain the 
general application of the Assyrian tablets, 


Anotilch interesting branch of paleography is won to have new 
light thrown upon it by Professor !L H. Wilson of Oxford In the 
last number of thi- Journal, page IfW, the fact of the propagation 
nf Buddhism more than two centuries before the Christian era, 
westward of the Indus, was proved from m inscription in a dialect 
of the Sanskrit found at Gina nr in Gmrerat, and deciphered by 
Jumefi Pmscp, Esq., the late distinguished Secretary of Ac Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal This is one of a class of inmiptions, 
exiant Lit widely separated parts of Central India, all of which 
were interpreted by Mr. Frinsep, wad were found to relate to the 
same subject, the propiigniinii of Buddhism, and to owe their 
existence to the suite ancient sovereign, Asdkn, who reigned in the 
third century before Christ. But a special interest has attached 
itself m the inscription of (pirn nr. on account of its mentioning, ae 
Mr. Frinsep was led to believe, the names of a Greek AciVochua 
and a Ptolemy, It therefore excited much curiosity when, during 
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cf. But in ihe year JS43, a Dane by the name of WesiergatT*J r 
once a pupil of Professor Ltnett, visited India and Penda* under 
the pttronnge of the King of Denmark a for the eipretss purpose of 
making orclueiogicd mwdiei; uid at Pcrsepdis s sticeaetfed not 
only in amending all the copies of inscriptions which Niebuhr hin.il 
there made, by comparing them with their originals, but copied 
several inscriptions in tint neighborhood, fur the first time. Mr. 
WwterHaartl hating, on in* return lo Europe; with great liberatiiy 
of mind common i rated in his former instructor, the new mnieriiltf 
which he hud amassed T Professor Lassen piiblijrheil in l344-4iS, in 
Pans l and d of VoL YL of the Zeiisthrift Jvr dir K tmtf* dV* 
MargEnlamits, his Iasi treatise relative lo these inscript ions, enii- 
fled: IHt Aft-I M tr$i$rkrn Kritirtschrifhn noth Ii*rm N. L 11 Vs* 
itTgitartfs Afifthtifangm, to which in appended a rcr-loration of the 
laiicr half of the inscription H, on Tab. xxtL of Niebuhr, founded 
upon Mr, Westergiiard'e collation i>f it with the original* and the 
Persian pan of a tfi -lingual inscription at Nakshi Kurtaciu near 
PcrsepnliHp first copied by Mr. Westergaard. it h nwmry here 
to observe, that several distinct facies of cuneiform writing have 
been recognized hr paleographisls who hare aiiemli?ii to the suh 
ject, But there is not yet an agreement, os to ihe nootber of 
species to he di*tingui&Md p or the names to he given to them. 
The simplest is generally called the Persian, ihe most compile riled 
the BahvloTtifin h nE»d the character of the inscription* of Van and 
Khomabad has breri designated as the Assyrian. Of these, Pn ot 
Lassen has attempted lo decipher only the first. Nor was attention 
directed to any other, from the lime of I/rotefend tip to the year 
lHl4r In that year, however* a new field was opened by Mr 
Westeigaard, in an attempt to decipher the chancier nf the Achie* 
menidan monuments of Persia* which he considers to form n species 
by itself, distinct from cither the Persian, Babylonian* or Assyrian, 
though most U'^entbJiog the ] a Her* arid which he call* Sicilian. 
Mr. Wwiorgaard'a analysis of this character is fully set forth in a 
paper in the English language, public lied at Cn|>enlirigen in ihe 
Mtmoirff rh fa Sotktr. I fay alt rfrs A fttUfunira tiu jVonf, for i*44. 
It was, ^o„ made known in the year 3h*4n, in an Essay by Mr. 
WestergWfrd, which appealed in Port2 of Voh VLof the Zriifchrift 
fur <i, K. it Murgrnfamlis. Both these wlidc? are aiccornpruiied 
with inscriptions, iU of which Mr. Westerganrd himself either 
copied, or made out by eohnting the copies of Niebuhr and Rich 
with their oiiginuta. The so-called Median pan of the m-lingual 
inscription of Nakahi Husintn, was published hy Mr^ Wesucrgiuird, 
for the first time, in Uh* volumes just referred lo. 

It only remains to notice the labor? in this field of paleography 
of M ajor Rawlinscus, British Resident mt Bagdad, This gentle- 


title : UtbfT do* Alttr und dU Echihfit def Yniil-SprarJit und de$ 
Mtnd-Avtsia t applying his ktwiwMge of that Zc nd to a rending of 
0rotefend in cuse ?if the Niebuhr-inscriptions! added two letters to 
the cuneiform alphabet proposed by ibe lacier, brought to light a 

E tmimatical form of the language of the in^criptkitis, and t Mah> 
had the reading of the tin me Achaemenid®. Tea ycimi passed 
nivay after the appearance of Hm*k> c^say, when, in t*ro- 

fe--dr BurnouT of Paris published his Memmrt mr dfut Inscriptwns 
cvntifBtmtr trauatn pres d' lltmadort; and Professor La#4£n of 
Bonn Lmmeslialcl)' foll owed w ith hi* wcjrk emit Led l DU alt- Prr^ 
j isrhrn AifMflacArj/hn non Ptrsrpahs, l»p to this time, EO the 

attempt--! made to decipher the alphabet and unravel the meaning 
of ihe^e inscriptions, two of the copies of Niebuhr! marked 14 and 
U on his Tab, xxiv., had been chiefly relied upon* Bui ,\[ Bur- 
neuPs uttentiou wns turned to two iiieoidptfons copied front rocks 
near Hamndan, in the ancient W edin, which he found among the 
paper* of the traveller HchuEt?., hi the Cabinet of the Royal Library 
at FitrU, though they were not made by him, bui by M. VidaJ, 
driErunnn of I he French conciliate at Aleppo, and, as is supposed * by 
an Eug tubman, named Stewart The*e inscription* were published 
for the first time, in connection with VI. Rumours Memwrt r The 
jnvestigaikuis of Professor Lassen were bused upon Jive out of the 
eleven iOHcriptitin*: copied by Niobuhr, together with copies of three 
of the same made by Sir Robert Kcr Porter, which were published 
on Plates xliv. and 3v. in Vol I. of his Trm?e£s p London, imt ; 
he also made n^e of a large inscription coniainerf in Voyage dz 
Osmetic Z/ Jlrttn par hi Afustnmt et hi Pprjr, Veil, 11, Tak cxxxi., 
arid of an inscription ru Mnrgh^b, in the neighborhood of Perscpolif, 
copied by Sir Robert K. Porter, and published on Plate siii, in 
Vol. J. of Ids TV^/ji. M. Bunion f depended for Si is results chiefly 
upon a very exact knowledge of the Zend language, to which that 
of the emieifurm inscriptions wa« from the first, perceived to he 
intimately ftiUftd, Proft^op Larsen proceed ml on the auppnsiiton 
that inscriptions, alongside of ba^relie& representing person* cii- 
denlly of different nations, would give the names nf the nations to 
which they severally Mouged. After the publicutiim of these 
works, there w.i* another interval of some years, during which ibis 
field of archaeology seems in luve remained nncultivated, iinlil 
in appeared -it London, Rich's Rahyhn nnd Frrspoils t enn* 
tain in g very exact copies of inscriptions" at Pempdis «.r in its 
vicinity, in pan never before copied ; amt in the Jmmal Adatiqu* 
for April May and June, 1*411, were at length giren to the world 
alt the copies of inscriptions at Van, in the ancient Assy?it, made 
by the traveller Hr huh 7. The next fUep was the puwtcfttimi of 
gotu r s inscriptions, by the Asiatic Society of Paris, already Fpvken 
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exposed to ihe air, were finble very to Crumble to pieces. 

The French Government undertook also; ihe trmepcirmioa lo 
Pufis of os many of liie bas-reliefs and other remains exhumed, us 
il ibould be possible l« remove, which probably already lorm an 
Assyrian Miuctitn in that city. It now appears ihnl, by the ooor 
i i nuance of t he liber id it y and eu lip! i lasted *p] r it of t he ¥ re nc li 0 ov* 
eminent, Ht are to have a complete nc count of every lbin# discov¬ 
ered by M. BotU* in n work prepared by himself mid M . Hand in* 
which, it may be eip«ied t will enable the teemed to estimate the 
TfiJtie of the&e discoveries, jmd will perhaps m their binds, bo the 
uleans of throning light trpo ei whnt has ever, hitherto, been one of 
the darkest portions nf history. Moan while, very lutcrcsting letters 
from AL Bulla to Professor Mold of Forts, detailing the progress of 
hi* researches, mid accompanied with copies of iiu&riptions and 
drawing* of sculptures, way be found in the Jmrntil A*ia!tyitt r 
from July, IfrllS, to Oct. UHL 

But the number of Assyrian monuments brought to light, has 
been increased by expWers who have succeeded -M Burnt in the 
held, A FrenchEnan f named hiyird, is at present occupied in 
uncovering at iSiHirod, a nnmumojit which like that of Khorsabad, 
i*overlaid with inscriptions;; and tb. 1 Jvttrnat /lowfinu* for March, 
informs us, also, that an odlcer of the French Consulate at 
Mosul has discovered at the dUtance of thirteen leagues from that 
city, in the direction of norths west, m a. sort of natural recess, on 
the Fide of a steep mountain k -sculptures identical in character 
with those of Khursabad. 

It may be expected, that we fIuJI here report she progress which 
Has been nude In deciphering the cuneiform inscriptions. But 
this nmsl be, for the present, deferred* We will, however, simply 
state the moans by which knowledge oei the subject has Steen 
advanced, with a view to directing the inquiries of any one who 
may desire m inform 3ii nisei f fariiier 

In Ir-.Efc2, Proft'S'iir (Dote fend of Gottingen laid the foundation of 
a. cuneiform alphabet by conjeeturally reading the names of Dirks 
and Xerxes in inscriptions of Pereepoljs, copied by Niebuhr, (See 
Tobfo xxlv and xxxi. in VoL IL of bit- Rcitrbtitknibvn ^, Copeu- 
Hagen, l"e.) The fullest account of the system which G rote fend 
based upon tkt conjecture may be found m an appendix to the 
fourth edition of llecran's Idtnt uhrr tlfo Ptiilik, den ¥crk*hr y 
und dm Ifantitl def Wtfkfr dfr edtrn \VtU f published 

tit GblUPgen iu 1^24, Ju HksSU, M. Su Marlin of Paris trtiggesicd 
9 ame unimportant impmitMaU ip the alphabet of Grotsfcnd, which 
were made known in ToL XIL of the MfmmM de £* Atgdtmii dt$ 
Jnfcripliv**, 2d eerier. He was follow by Professor Ro*k, who 
in an e&sxy iren^lated and published at Burl in, m 1^26, under the 


t>r these two T is the introduction of iuic^ Southern Aru* 

bia p though om what ground lie doe* tmt exp] hies, anil aborning, 
thut chronological infmec^ may be drawn from our lists of Him- 
Y antic kings who ore said to hnto reigned from the time of thai 
event to the d^l of ^ulnniind, HippoR* the inacriplioft of Wa'im 
to hear the date of 127 year* before AluJutnirnoch nn4 that nt llisn 
Ghornhpin which we read the Elate of MO, or tMI4 # tu be of the bOth 
or 9th 1 1 year before Muhamtned, But ihosc royal lisin ore loo un* 
certain to he tnsde a ground for chronological caJ eolations. It haa 
been already intimated, that the Jliinyaritic ir^cripuoiifl iheifr- 
selves wit] probably contribute io their completion and settlement; 
to which may be added, that Bticn t. Wrede r no a recent tour in 
Hod ram ant, in Souther n Arabia, fbtmd a msm^rripi giving the 
names of a series of twenty llimvnritic kings, who bare never 
beiWo been heard of. Thin series is to tie published by M. Fresnel* 
in the Journal with the pennimnfi of the discoverer, 

in anticipation of his own narrative of hi* researches. 

Another visit to Saba is contcmpitted by M. A maud, if the 
French gwemmttil wiil aid him in the undertaking. This h the 
more to he desired, as it is reported that, after M, Around'* first 
visit, an ancient sculptured coffer, filled with geld pieces, was found 
among the ruins of Saba by the Arabs, who destroyed it, at the 
Mine time melting op the find ulsn, that aunt her coffer, of 

meUl, bearing sculptures, hits still more recently been discovered 
hj them, which tbe Kadby uf Saba has preserved. 


We learn from the French correspondence of (lie 11 National 
Intelligencer/ 1 under date of July 2 h that the French Cham* 

bens ++ him agreed to the appropriation of three ho mired thousand 
francs for the publication, under Ministerial auspices, of tbe work 
of Botta and FJnmlin, upon the remains discovered cm the site of 
the Ancient Ninereh." It is generally known, that M. Bottn, French 
Consul At Mojftd K hu been instronietitu] in bringing ip light tculp- 
tured marble, in great number, principally bus-re]inf? T and the 
outline of an edifice, and many cunviforrn inscription^, by o\ca- 
rations made under bis direction at Khor^shatj p on the supposed 
site of Nineveh. M. Botta having undertaken and for some time 
prosecuted the work on his own private account* afterwards re* 
delved aid from I he French CJtwcrncntnt, which sent an artist, M. 
Flaudin, to make drawings of the objects discovered; for it was 
found, that the slabs beating sculptures and inscriptions, on being 
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generally nl lowed, have pnwcd an entire failure, Those paints 
in. which Professor JtoeiJjgtr and M, Fresnel sie agreed may he 
considered j» settled. 

Not so much progress hits been made in interpreting the in- 
scripimn’i. So far, indeed, as there is an agreement in respect to 
tlie alphabet. there must be the same reading of the words, flui 
iuUe points of difference as in ilie vBiue of the letters, and the 
jfreal difficulty of seizing the grwuiDiiiicel pec nil a ri ties of a newly 
discovered language, nuke it necessary to open a wide field of 
comparison ami inference, by attenjpiiug the interpretation of many 
different inscriptions, before any one can be rendered wiih con* 
fidence. Tim only inscription of which M Fresnel has published 
an lnierpreution, is one found at Sa’tia, originally copied by Mr. 
Ciutiendeii, hut rccopicd by JU, Amaud. As Professor Jloedjger's 
interpretation of this, together with the inscription itself, ae. 
cording to Cruttendeo's copy, is contained in the article referred 
to, in the / fatimeiinni oj thr. AmtrUult lithnatngifnt it 

may be well to giro, here, thw of Fresnel, with 4mind's copy, 
which was nmile, as it appears, with special care, and differs in 
several point* from Cruttendcn's. The inscription will he found 
on the annexed Plate (H). The following is M. Fresnel's train)- 
lation uf a: 

Abd-KnUlein and hi a nraeb honored (jipouso) have transferred the 

property (or the enjoy men*) of their house 

2. to-and their children have made a solemn decoration and 

hm pn^enKHl to the goJa the wordi (clauses) 

3. of the contract. As for those who may violate the a worn pkdge. let 

thiil r house be reduced 

4. to misery by the aid of the (gods) cfimpajiirionaie + (The said} con¬ 

tract (entered into) at tho date of the year 573. Jive ! n 

Bc^ik (lie inscriptions copied by M r A maud, we have in the 
JemaiAiMq ir< for Sept.—Oct I£4o, a test of the Hisn Ghurdb 
inscription, in Arabic characters, differing materialJy from Lieut 
Wellsted'e copy, upon which nil attempts hitherto rnqde to ded- 
phor ilp li4W been founded. \\ hat authority this new ttit has, 
does not appear , but as it i§ nut given in U inivarilic letters, we 
suppose it to be merely a conjee turd emendation by M, Fre&nd, of 
the old copy. It U much to be desired c] j nt this inscription might 
be newly copied, by one who has a knowledge of the IZimyaritic 
[ilp]]nbet as at present agreed upun, and of the mtempts which hate 
been made to interpret these 111 unu incuts j; for ii is one of the limg^l 
of the uweriptiorut yet discovered p and in the only one, beside 1 ] 1 at 
of Ssi'n^ just now noticed, winch seems to coulain a date. 

M. Fxesiiel couj&ctu r es* that the epoc h referred to in the d ales 
TOl- 1. no m. j2 
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in the firifc volume of lUe Tromocliunz of {ht A merit an Ethuologi- 
cal Society p published if. 1345, by Mr, W, W, Turner, whom we 
tioiy nnuibcr mug our own a^fuchiea, some in for [net ion respect^ 
ing the present slate of discovery in this fitld, mni not be without 
imereti,. 

In the summer of 1844, a Frenchman named Th, Jos. Arnaud, 
pent Era Led ffCdO Djiddeh, on the Ret] f?eii p into the inienor of 
Southern Arabin, as fir d* March, which i« not known to have 
beeti ever Iwfore veiled hy a I'-.iropcn^ and made moot interesting 
and i d.tabJe dL^oi eri^oj ruins, and inscriptions h. \h & HjWrjli* 
character. lie fout.d m the tun irons of March, remains, In aihuoh- 
ibm&y of the cd+d.raled dyke* which Arab Erudition teds us was 
bni t there by m ancient Sabejii king, and the rupture of which is 
*™ to have caused emigrations north w aid r reaching to the Hediaz. 
which gave its shape Lo the whole subsequent history of norlWtl 
Arabia. M. Artniuci also saw mins with which ]oc*l tradition con- 
“*£ Uie ? amQ ° r ‘to or SiLa r IkJki*. known tmoiur the 

Anba » lhe rjQtor of Solomon. The fwmlira or his journey to 
Mare b imri bach is inserted in the JimrnW Asiotk for F c fc.~ 
Mutch* and for April—May, ISI5. 

Biujh ij journey *« one of peculiar interest, v it w« the otca- 
Bion of M. A maud s copying from scattered blocks and wnlla of 
tnwotiiT, Mining the rums which he m the first to discover fifty* 
three it urn arit ic inscriptions, or more than all previooaly collected 
pul tngotW, which, whn deciphered, cm scarcely foil to throw 
some light upon the appropriation of tlio-ur ruined structures ihein- 
as well m upon the history of the ancient Hunjarftk, or 
Sft ” eBU ^ ™ llwc nimes transmitted la m by Arab tradition, 
so iimny learned men have vainly endeavored to connect, in nidi 
way * 9 to establish a probable chronology of primeval Arab history 

fi!r ME aM pri,, ‘^ ln lhv 

hr aepl- tci. L 4o, from types c;m expressly ft* ihe mirnn-e ht■ 

.!« t*«wof ,!»■ l&g II, ...... „r.“ “InffSTji 

known orientalist M. Fresnel, wh> unites learned labors will, the 

^ V JfL "v "i b j i,ldch - * b <»* enthusiasm, indeed, in 
learned research led to M. A mind's so successful journey, has B hea 
with the inscription* h* own alphabet of the ffiijariuJ 1™L_ 
and a transcript of all the tsblcia into Arabic characters, 3ether 
with some essays in deciphering M. Fresnel’* alphabet coincides 
■n the tnaiiij with that agreedjupnn among the Germans, but falls in 
wuh the views of Professor Koediger rather than with those of 

SEEM?*' t- d “ r 7 (r T' ° ne a,,rtt ^ r Thu annexed Plato 
«hib.tc t he mute arntyd at by each of the several pJectgripbiins 

to* »T e it d ^ tn,lne 'due Of tlte E-E linear it Lc let- 

lers, eaceptiag Rev. Air. Fowter, fW labors here, » to be 
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icription of two puintn per »ntinm: for which (her will entitled to 
a copy or each book published by the aid of this fund." 

The officers of the Society, among whom me The Hon, Moont- 
stuart Elphinstone, Professor Wilson of Os ford, ami Rev. William 
Curetuii, are men whose reputation i» a sufficient guarantee for the 
successful execution of their undertaking. 

Under its auspices have already been published the following 

TSfo^Afraiii of Eusebius, (in Syriac,) edited from iui ancient 
MS. recently discovered. By Professor $, Lee, D. D. 

fl / Rthfiws and Philosophical Sects, bv Muhamtned 
Alsharastani, (in Arabic,) edited by Rev. W. Cute ton. Part (, 
Biographical Dictionary of Illustrious Mr n, chielly at the begin¬ 
ning of fdimbm, by Yahya Atnawawi, (in Arabic,) edited bv Dr. 
Ferdinand Wustenfeld. ? Parts. 

Tht Sam a* Veda, (in Saiulcrit,) edited by Rev. J. Stevenson: 
printed under the superintendence of Professor H, I!, Wilson 
The Treasury of Stents, bv Nirdtni, edited from an auetent MS. 
hy N. Bland, Esq. 

, Pillar of the Creed nf the Suitmtcs, being a brief exposition of 
their principal t«nets p bj Ainnaafi, iq which is ^bjoiutd i shorter 
ircatise of n similar nature, (in Arabic,) edited by Rev William 
Cure ton. 


From the AUgrmtint Litrratur-Ztrimgf for Juiuiry„ t£i4 r we 
extract the following unnouncemcsi r 

“The Hutch government ba lately mt&MisEied at Delft a npedal 
Academy for the preparation of officers for the Hutch porcessioiu in ihe 
East Indite*, and appoint*! the well known orientalist, T r RoonJn, u* be 
proFosffor of the l&nguageography and utlinognphy of Nethefland- 
[nd[a T — who has at*..* of lnte been superinEoading the third edition of the 
Javanese grammar of He G root and Gerieke + H 

We also learn from (he last Report of the Aaktb Socicu of 
Faria, that the SrMncty of Aria and Sciences of Batavia ha* resolved 
ip publish whatever t* important in ihc Kavi, Javans and Malay 
I iterat ur e * hitherto unknown,- — -a so nice lo orient a J Icaruing which 
il enjoys peculiar facilities for rendering. 


The subject of ihe Hiray antic in script ions of Sou [horn Arabia 
having been opened to scliolars in thia country by an able article 
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fL Td form ft library or books* mnps H plans and manuscripts ; und to 
publish* frm liiiie tfi imie* authentic, inscriptions, ptipeis ted imports* of 
UrtfcTWl* 

7. Should the circumstances of die Society permit to send duly quali¬ 
fied and experienced travellers to die countries herein specified! fur fchu 
purpose of excavating and otherwise exploring, the ruirw of antiquity ; or 
at least to a^ifft by certain grants of money which the Council nnj de¬ 
termine—subject always (o the approval of the members at a general 
mooting—those travel Lera of well-know ti talent* experience and respecta¬ 
bility, who may aJ ready be engaged in such undertaking*. 

§. To promote the diffliainn of useful knowledge and aid in the program 
of civilization Ln any way which eircuuuttaitccw permit, and opportunity 
may euggotf- 

& Tu like manner, to coHpperate with and uphold Iho welfare of kindred 
institutions, 

10, Inline, while the members a to enjoying intellectual and soda! 
ifttereotirae with persona of congenial taifie», and who hate traversed the 
same intereslitig regions* (many of whom might not otherwise hare an 
opportunity of meeting) to encourage and advance as a Public Body, 
literature, science and the am in Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, Arabia, Pales¬ 
tine, Syria, Mesopotamia and A^ia Mmor; and as far as possible to col¬ 
lect and impart to others* whatever is interesting and authentic concern¬ 
ing these lands.” 

^The qualification! necessary fur a Resident Member arc, the having 
travelled in one or other of the countries specified* published concerning 
them, or otherwise evinced an interest in the objects before enumerated/* 

“ h regular correspondence will be kept up With there W 5 ho are residing 
in various parts of the Ewt, and all COmmuideations of interest will b% 
read at tho general meetings of the Society*” 

The pre_«eM Secretary of this Society is Dr, Holt Yates of Lon¬ 
don, 

It Ima. published one volume under the title; Original patters 
rtarf before the ijifrtt'Egyptian Sothty of Vvf. /. Port !. 

I^mtitm, 1845 ; and has annoonc^d the publication hereafter* under 
its auspices* of a work “On Cunemic Writing, by Signor Mus- 
sabin L td 


A Son itt v for the fnihlicution of oriental texu, established at 
Looiloft id IfrliJ. promise* to fiirnish important hdps to a more 
extensive knowledge of oriental lilt rim re, 

ob J wl T 1 ™* *** P^pwe* to itnetC in, to e na bl a | e .me,l 

onpn m)i- in to pnm standard word#, in the Syriac, Arabic. Ponrita, Turk- 
tab, Sanskrit, ChibMf am! other Ijmgnagea of Oh Earn, br defravino 
either Wholly, of in part, the cent of eurh printing „i,l publication. ' 

In order to rant a fund for ihia putpoae, the mentbera will pay a aub- 
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jna&too and digestion. Bin for bringing to light manuscripts not 
yet carried to Europe, or additional copies of such its are rare, 
and making use of those which are preserved in the Libraries of the 
East, and fur Collecting products of oriental nature and art, and 
popular traditions and songs, and describing monument^ mins, coins 
and natural scenery + and delineating actual life and character, and 
religious usages, and tine political state of things, at present, in the 
East,—all which are appropriate objects of inquiry for those who 
seek to promote oriental knowledge,—our own Society lias in its 
members who are missionaries, and official representatives of the 
United States iti Eastern countries, a band of highly intelligent 
agents, and in many cases such an arc well qualified by learning for 
the work, through whom it ought to contribute not a kill# to the 
increase of the general stock of know ledge respecting the East, 
Our great merchants, too, who hold intercourse with many of 
tbe aiust prominent, as well as the less known Eastern nations, 
have it in their power, in connection with such of our countrymen, 
resident in the East, as have become familiar with in* languages 
and customs, greatly in aid in procuring hr oriental scholars at 
home, those collections of manuscripts, etcwhich, ns Professor 
Roediger say a, are often so important a substitute for observation 
on the spot, and indispensable helps to the critical investigation 
of oriental wm. 


Another society kindred to our ow r n, which has been founded 
since the publication of the last number of this Journal, is the 
44 ^yro-Egyptian Society ™ of London. It was established in 1^44 p 
on a plan which the influence of Great Britain in the East may 
render productive of very important results. It proposes ; 

“ I, Tq establish a friendly intercourse with those in v alien who are 
now visiting, or have visited Syria, Egypt, and other countries itumedi- 
Hltlty adjar.enL 

2-' As lar rh may be consistent, expedient and necessary, to exert 
the cotabiiicd influence of the Society* to facilitate ike progress, ynt- 
nwfce tho objects and insure tbq saluty of travellers in any of theua 
countries. 

& To direct the attention nf [rav oilers to Uhmc subjects connected with 
antiquarian, literary ur scientific research* winch may have been suggest¬ 
ed to the Society a* particularly worthy of Savqstigalitim 

4. To cultivate tbe study of tke hieroglyphics, irtBtriptkns and monu¬ 
ment? which ikaao countries contain* 

5. To watch over and, a& far aa poesi b-te, to protect the relics of uli- 
quky. 
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St By publish inf. translating and digesting oriental literary works, 

& By publishing a periodical 

4* By promoting and sustaining undertakings for the furtherance of 
knowledge of the Eut. 

5. By keeping sip communication* with similar societies and with indi¬ 
vidual ma of learning* It Jiocne and abroad/* 

Thta plan is detailed: hy Professor Roediger, in the Allgmrint 
LiUrntu^&iimitg , for November, 184*. from which we will extract 
what lie says under the second and third 3leads, believing it may be 
ofawrice in directing the endeavors of our s mtt Society. 

u The most important work, however, which the Society undertakes, is 
without doubt (2.) the publishing, translating and digesting of oriental 
literary productions. It may regard Una as its nwMt important work, in- 
lamuon ■* it will, without doubt, direct its attention chierty to the editing 
of source* of history hitherto unused, to works which are of value with 
reference to historical geography* Batumi sejenee, and the hiatoij of 
religion and civilization In the East:—in a word, to matters of fact; 
though certainly it will alio lake up, front there to time, some one of the 
larger native philolngical work*, since iheec afford the means- of conscant 
progress in the understanding of literature, and give lit* necemry cor- 
rectneaa to the study, CF Kmguhta would unite with historians* geogra¬ 
phers mad nacuralists in laboring in these ffelJ* of literature, provided 
pecuniary means wore furoilhftd through an inloreftt OU the pan of the 
educated public, keeping pace with research, the veeL which now like the 
noon-vapor of the desert, still hid l* frqcp our light such wide tracts of the 
East* or allows lls to ae* tliCEFl only in all uncurtain light* would be soon 
rolled away, and all the charm* of living nature there, and the great 
outlines of oriental history would be revealed. The Society will (:L) es¬ 
tablish t periodical, in which it proposes to lay out for the iivpoction and 
u*o of other*, the fruit* which it may mature in th* comae of the year. 
Here, beside smaller scientific tre*ti*es am! auggefftkms, oummunkatioiH 
from the liost will find their place, informing uh respecting ruicarckcH and 
diseovo tie** the atato of thins* and mavemenl** monuments and ruins 
in thode parts orthe world. Wo hope also to have brief sketches uFjour¬ 
neys* pictures drawn from city and dcosrt* descriptions of domestic atones 
ana sire-el-groups..—all suited to produce a lively conception of oriental 
life, la audition, one number each year will give not only an account 
of what the Society his bwti doing, hut also a guneral statement uf tho 
progress nf oriental studio* in Europe, an csceilent arrangement, by 
which the Society will continually acquire a new ccmfrduUftuesd of it* 
endeavor* and it* iimt TT 

The Oriental Societies of Kumpe have, indeed,, greatJy the advan¬ 
tage of its, w they occupy ground of research already emutttitnled by 
the labors of so iswny illustrious nricntaJiJt* cvf puet generation!, and 
arc directs! by rnen whose names nj C beuQti-light* in the field of 
oriental studies at the present day. Already, too, in Bn rope* there 
are va*t treasure* of oriental manu.-scripts laid up, nt hand far emra- 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES 

ItLAtlfE to rue 

RECENT PROGRESS OP ORIENTAL RESEARCHES, 


On iHfc occasion of the annual meeting or the philologi arts and 
school-teacher* of Cfcma&j, in October, 1845, at Darmstadt, a 
"German Oriental Society " ww formed* which m to bare it* scat 
a! F fails a lid Leipzig, under the immediate superintendence of 
Professors Rocdiger and Putt, of the University of and of 

Profc^Horg Fleischer and Brockhaus, of that of Leipzig* with whom 
are associated also* as Directors: Eli tenth Professor Otshausen of 
Kielj Professor Neumann of Munich* Professor r. Ewaid of Tii bin- 
gen, Professor Lassen of Bonn, Goheimrdth SchJcicrmacher of 
Darmstadt, Professor Berthe nu of Gottingen, ami Professors Ritter 
and Bopp of Berlin. 

The printed statutes of the Society indicate its object as follows ; 

“ The Object of the Soc iety i* ■ to promote a eoiuprehenipivu knowledge 
ef Aria and of eouotriefl intimately connected with it, and to extend tie 
interest in such knowledge. Accordingly the Society will occupy iiself 
not merely with oriental literature, but also with the history of those 
countries, nml tint iticeeugation of their state in ancient aa well as in 
mqro modem times." 

In the same document, dm plan of the Society's operation* is 
thus marked out: 

13 The Society design* to attain its object: 

1. By collecting oriental manuscript and primed hooks, and production* 
of nature and am 
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• 

the general history of India has in this manner been drawn 
out, Professor Lassen will give us, it is expected, an historical 
view of tilt religious and literary developments of the Hindu 
mind. 

We have recently heard, with deep regret, that this dis¬ 
tinguished savant is at present suffering with weak eyes, 
in consequence of his labors upon the Pcrsepolitan inscrip- 
tiuns. May he soon be restored, and long pursue his impor¬ 
tant researches; in behalf of Oriental learning ! 


E. E. S. 
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While yet we know from Uie historian Justin, who speaks of 
this sovereign under the name of SandrncoUus, that his reign 
begnn as late as iu die first jmiti of the fourth centurv before- 
Christ. 


11 Since then," to use again the impi*#? of oar tothor,'* *ihe 
ntwo sonrreo ptcseui 1 chronology of ihe more sue him U.ue. which 
is uunjfcsiij incrlunMifale, the mtenipi has b*en made, limply fratn tbs 
element* given, (o dccnpaiM Hie wmmxmccment of the liiXmcil time* 
ortho ancient 11 indue, the period or the omit w*r, and (bo beeiimfnr <* 
tbs hallyuga, (the Iborth age o( the world,} We may c.ll thin the ecu*. 
in^m-f-nnejit of lire LluUmIcbJ times* liiMimich ts ib& ancient Himttt! 
tpptoir lo Imtfl had no Mm df rlynutret* *iih itttttncnl* of ihe year* of 
“W* TP 'p s » UciEjl ifl|er war* Tu conn* at iho point* two differ¬ 

ent wajfl lay open : either to reckon back from the time of OMndnsiiltfi* 
Ihe sum total of Lhe ye*™ given io reigna preceding hit, that in, l%98 vent* 
nr die JfliS years, a^twabiy to a tftidiuoo* independent of that comett" 
™ lengtba af reigna precedi iiet CNn-Jrapupta, thtt heiwwsn 
rankibit, (the Einst ftrareign epoten of after the war,) aod Nand** (tJio 
™ mB dfMjtj wbkh ^e place io Oiandragupta,) tbi* Imtcr number 
of yeare elapwcd, By lire one mode of calcuklinp, n period w-a m renehed 
beyond tire nincteenth century before our *imj kv Ihe Other, * ueriod in 
the fourteenth century before Chitat*" 


Our author argues from the lists themselves, us well as on 
other grounds, in favor of adopting the alternative of count¬ 
ing hack about one thousand years from the known age of 
Chandragupm; which brings us to the line “between the 
remoter heroic age, with its sagas, and the later mre of more 
definite recollections,” at about thirteen centuries before 
Christ. 


The continuation of this work of Professor Lassen will 
carry the history of India through its mythic age, and 
haying treated of die expedition of Alexander, au even) with 
which India first looms up distinctly to the historical in¬ 
quirer, will take up what may be called the Hindu middle 
ages, the period of the line tram and Itido- Scythian kingdoms, 
to the history ol which, it is well known, valuable accessions 
ictrn derived from recently discovered coins, deciphered 
jKirlly by our author. The ages of the predominance of the 
aiultaimnedmis and Europeans, with which we are more 
familiarly acquainted, will be passed over rapidly. After 

n S. 1*4 AUtnk. p. 

Ji 


T4*L, 1. ftg, ill. 
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a rich treasure of ancient and genuine tradition, 1 ’ What 
tins conss&ts of, he more distinctly defines in the following 
language : 14 

11 Whfll the Epic poems cantnm of historical tradition in ihe tiicre 
ctinlitied aen m?, which done concern* up at present, may bo divided under 
Lwu bvada: brat there an? geqealogiea, of list* of UKrtnt 

dytuUiief, anil the a trditiaju relating It? mcl ivldllntSp not to kjnpj only, 
but in wry many ca*o* + in ilia holy men of past nges^ Vary few am 
hoLnttd an? the statement* which can be *1 once appropriated a* historical \ 
for the meat parly we have here legendary narratives, which can be made 
out Ip have an hisiorictL importance only by a right iutcrprttAlioii ; end 
this !■ oJU'u attended wiUi difficult j P Since the world of mgna ia |o u*, 
u jot m new and so little explored. 11 

The Putinas borrow their most ancient traditions from 
the great Epics; but have* also, an authority of their own 
with reference to Limes comparatively modern s as they em¬ 
body tradition* transmitted through persons attached tp die 
princely bouses of India, hi the double capacity of charioteers 
and bards, who shared in the dangers tmd exploits of the 
reigning prince which their minstrelsy celebrated, preserved 
the pedigree or his family, mid kept fresh the remembrance 
of the achievements of his ancestors. Even die latest of the 
Epics is entirely silent respecting events subsequent to the 
termination of the strife between the Kaurovas and Finds vu; 
and the chain of tradition is prolonged only by the data 
of the Putinas, which follow down to quite late times the 
royal race of Msgadha, a kingdom centered in the modem 
Debar, 

Dili trustworthy chronological calculations can not be 
made upon the basis of either the epic* or the purunic 
royal lists. The former arc incoEisistenl with each other; 
and as for tho chronology of the latter* it rests upon the 
assumption! that the lertnination of the civil strife qam- 
mern orated in the Mahibltiraia, was coeval with the dose 
of the third age of the world* according to the Brahman 
theory of four ages, of which the present is the last: that 
is, that the great civil conflict ceased ft C. 3102* but 
on this supposition the commencement of the reign*of a 
certain Chandraguptn is brought down only to B. C. 1503, 


« S. im4.AUmk. p. nia i 
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ut the progress of time j and especially lire MahabhanUa, 
since this, as it includes many di tie rent subjects, must have 
been longer in an unfinished state than the other Epic. 


44 If wi confider,^ hjijb Pr&feesor Lassen, [S “Uib modicicatioM which 
fcnetem Hindu tndilmn Jtu mriHfuML m coftaeqcieDce of ita Utjina 
bc^a LfiBUtulinl *| fifit, by Ibu h pi of ti* r*ui|MkHliB|* a m> tbti it maud, 
mnly look U> itK)r«*my impression of the changing limra, lh well he ib 
fionequMC* of the careern of the priiwLhQOil id iui riim J mttndtaj’ off arid 
autUemPffL, wt tilu11 find LI lo hare head remodeled jp a manner tn pen- 
flflUiM dwny the pliy■to^nousy of eiHkr And cbm rid whole maienil 
Wfti miSAgM by Lhe priealhood, Tor religious ch4j. The view of the 
wefid which originated at a ktof period, intruded itself into (f ID £li0ro 
aticiem iagn s the doctrine of thq thr*a gmt dciii*B, that of ihq ftmr 
CHStea and their relative pwitioEbu, and whatever else wu not m tho 
conception of the HltiiEbm originollv, mrorpomied L&w]f even into Lhe 

IndiLions or the carl lent lime*. The pncfliy ehm-jont *nd LWmQtW 
“*■ U P°^ Ifia/tlat chATOCber of the heroic eu™. fidd cur. 

rowed i im .HpJicre. The cffeci of the eonflicli in the RnmijimA is to 
eJtcito utodahmeatt by that which u wondraai and rup^ptfnnJ in 
pmonagefl and weapon*. twther than udinimlion, hv Lhe display of prest 
hnniHb pow er, Wimrtcnt mth nature. SuvU boot* of the MaJ^hiimijL 
in which the picture of heroic CMvflwsL k still present ttflWmntf 
repreaerit to u* thit marthl iMpirmtien and delight m combat, which 
once iiJI&o Ulg a-ncient heroea and barth,. 


J^tE Eli ere arc ports of tl if lilpics which Professor Liisseu 
thinks must have been handed down to us without any es¬ 
sential alteration, from as early a period as the sixth century 
before Christ. Tire grounds of this opinion are, that these 
parts contain no allusion to the Buddhist schism, which on 
the other hand, is referred to elsewhere, iu the Epic poetry ; 
that they give uo intimation of the separation of the Sivaites 
and Vishuiiiics into two sects, which however, seems to have 
taken place before the time of Megasihcncs ; and that the late 
deciphering of inscriptions in the common language of India, 
of the third century More Christ, has proved the Epic-lan¬ 
guage to have belonged to an age even much earlier Al¬ 
though, therefore, Professor Lassen speaks of the time when 
the bunskrn Epics were brought to their present form, as 
•‘one of tire darkest and most bewildering Helds of research, 
rekihjfe to Indio," 1J yet he maintains, “that in lire Epic 
poems, alter a critical separation of tlreir later parts, wo have 
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both to tho climate of India, and the luxuriance of \i$ 
soil ili vegetation unknown under the ’western sky of 
ibe home of the Aryaa, and to an original difference in 
menial endowment, between the Indo-European* and the 
SLemuel But we pas* ibis by t to follow Professor Lassen 
in his criticiam of the sources of the ancient history of India, 
Which shows much acute discriuiinauon* and affords a 
clearer view of the degree of authority to which the 
Hindu Epics and the Puritans are entitled, as records of 
events, than lias ever before been given by any writer 
known to m. 


Of the two great Sanskrit Epics, the Ram&yarm and the 
MnhpbhEirata, the former is the oldest, 

“nut only*” in ihc JapifrtHjje *f our imhor , 11 u because it sets forth 
U recurrence of high vr uilbiJUlIV* c.nd due Id itn plan* nmkra no men- 
uon of iitar eveoti'; bet bIm W^aus* die view of the *arJ4 which 
P*™ inBU!B 111 st Mmp t* earlier tiles: Us peumphy include* 
only the canto rimrth oi the Tmdj^in die south id a men? wilfaw 
““f Df fweay, of which die mKtbiturt! me apet; ami iu rf* coHiuon 1 - 
rap iy, d,u peat idandfl ecn^iiming die world, have no place. The 
MiMbhaLTxEi Ukca die whole of I mbk within ilfl jpbcre- in Lhe mat 
i |,:t T- 1 i x C8 *difittw ** hrive i-ieticion made Even fifth* fall of die 
Fftadn ling of noutbem UadiiInk, a ctrctltnaljuicfl which cannot poraiblr 
have belong to lie or^iisnJ Kaumta legend. 1 * " 

The Epics differ from one another also, as is here 
intimated, m «f their composition. Tine Rani a- 

yana has a single theme, the adventures of fauna, a prince 
of north ltii India who, having been exiled from his pater* 
nai kingdom, sought to retrieve his fortune, bv stibjuga- 
tmg the harbarmis of the smith. The Mahi&fcata, on 
the contrary is manifestly a collection of separate traditions, 
the nucleus of winch is the story of the ancient civil strife 
between the Kaurovas and I’aiiilavjis, or the partisans of 
two rival claimants of regal authority over tlio Hindus, 

Both of these great compositions, however, give internal 
evidence nl the transmission of their sages f r(Jm a ™ (0 
by oral communication and public recitation ; which leads 
one to suppose that both have been more or less altered. 
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imnb* r.f Kha^ar, Yarkand, Khotan* Akau* Turfan nm| KhamiJ* ire 
(of Ike trial j descent,} and apeak Persian ; st in here a lone that 
Uie Ary os tpread themselves into Lhe interior of Upper Asia*—their 
strongest and most vigorous germ seep* (o have been planted on this 
high mountain. 71 

With this tie w* according to our author j coincides the 
Hebrew tradition respecting the primitive abode of mankind. 

u It may be added* 71 says Professor La*sen p ^ “that the land of In it, 
'm the widest sen*** ia represented m the well- k no*n and venerable 
tradition ortho Hebrews, which stands by itself oil the aide or the JShetn- 
itca* a* the country of die primogeniture of this racond treat branch of 
the Caucasian family of nations : the Shemitet dwell south-west of 
that highland, their tradition point* to the highland in the north-emu, 
as their home. Whatever signification may be (pven to the tradition 
respecting Eden, its geography can not he aatiafactorily explained, 
except by such a conception nf it a b may bo supposed to hare 
been formed in the imagination of an ancient people,—having a found- 
ation of facta, while a1 the anno lime the great e*aeolial features are 
made prominent* and the unessential are act aside, so that the whole u 
embraced in a picture of iJnn«]o, grand aniline* Such A picture ia made 
of Lvlen. if it u conceived uF ai ceinpastfcd by the waters of the Tigris 
and Euphrates on the west, and of Ueo Oxu« and Indus on the east ft U 
then the high] an da of Iren, in she widest sense, which are ascended from 
the lowtarida of Mcaopotamm, of Tun% and of the Pentaputamy, and are 
inedoaud by the Zagros mountain-ranges and she Armenian mountains on 
the w«at,. and by Lhe Bclurtag, Hlniiikuah and the Suleiman mountains 
on the east,—a conception, a nd manner or hounding wh ich oren scientific 
geography need not reject. At the same tiine t the extreme borders of 
this table-land, or thu country about Ararat and the neighborhood of the 
BalurUg, have a aiguihoaiil prominence in the most ancient traditions of 
the ^honiites and the Aryos, ronp^Uvely, aa [heir original acata. The 
reminiscences of these races reach hick only to the lime when they 
had already taken possession of the western and coatem extremities of 
this highland. To this common father-land* to this pre-hiatnricai contact 
with each other of the Shemites and Indo-Europeans, to which tbe 
radical connection of their languages also beam witness, are to he tv- 
famd those primitive traditions of the two aciM, which can not hare 
■come into the poaaeasion of both by later intercourse between them, and 
are indeed too widely spread, and too peculiarly modi tied* to have been 
borrowed by une from the other, within the limits of history,—such as 
the tradition of the four ages* of the ten primogenitors, and of the 
deluge*” 

An interesting part of the work before us relates to the 
peculiarities of the Hindu niiud 3 tts exhibited in iis literary 
productions and religious history, which our author refers 
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use our author's worth/ have “ partly a different and partly 
an opposite acceplaliou with the one people* from that 
Which they have with the other, showing that originally 
there must have beeu an agree muni* which in l he progress 
of time, after the separation of the two people either 
became lost without leaving any trace* or was impaired by 
changes* or was turned to contrariety* by schism of 

opinion/ 1 

This question of the origin of the Hindus was first dis¬ 
tinctly treated* wc bdicve T in an essay by A, W. y, Schlegel* 
published in 1 ^ 34 , in the Tratihactiitn* of (he JRoyat Society 
of Literature of the United Kingdom; but we are hot 
awnre of its hav ing been thoroughly discussed by any writer 
previous to Professor Lassen ; and no one who duly weighs 
the scycitiS arguments bearing upon it* which we have drawn 
from the pages of the work before us, can hesitate to approve 
of the decision of our author* that “ the Arya inhabitants of 
India once lived united with the nations of Iran, and longer 
with them than with any other/ 18 But Professor Lassen, 
extending his researches still hirlher* has even made a sug¬ 
gestion as to the parlEctd&r locality of this primeval life in 
common, which we wiil give in his own language : w 

u If ** decide that liw Aryas of India and the people of Iran originally 
hid ha abode in common, and thai cot ip tadia, we shall at the m me lime 
lie prepatad lu lidd a tradition of iti locality., among the I raneac h rather 
[Kaa among the Hindus, We have already observed, that the Hindim 
have no such tradition, ttshough they imagine to themselves a sacred land 
and HtEj of divinities, in ike north of India, The people of Tran, on the 
contrary* plainly designate as a primitive* abode, I heir Jtinpnrm Paecpd, 
or land of lbs Arya*, which they pLaco in the extreme east of the whole 
lablc-lnitd of Imn, in tlie region of the source# of the Ojlu and Vasaris# ± 
by the (tfraih-bEamr Ahritmm it had been smitten with winter and had 
only two summer monthfi, with ten months of winter. * >.. We can think of 
no other region than the cold highlands an the western dcdiiiiy of ih* 
BEltiTiag sod Musing* or of lbs sacred meant Berc»t, (Bo-rj,) which is in¬ 
voked in the Zemin vesta as e fountain-head of waters, and of which Ihe 
Hindus perhaps have preserved a feminise unco, inasmuch an m ih e ] r 
mythical coscimgraphy, they mnks the great river# to flow from this region, 

TJiat the primeval seat of the Jranese is lo he looked for hens, is an 
opinion very much strengthened by the foot, that wo find offsets from 
their atock on buLh sides of thin high ecninfmeo ■ for the old settled mhab- 
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If we consult the tradition of the Hindus themselves on 
the subject of our present inquiry, we find indeed that it 
makes them indigenous to India; yet the position tt assigns 
to the primitive seat of their religious and civil institutions 
in that country, is an important indication for us,of their true 
origin. This abode of primitive times is placed by tradition, 
on the confines of the waste which separates Che country 
of the Indus from the valley of the Ganges, Uni the language 
ot the Ary us enables us to trace them still farther westward, 
even to Iran; for the Sanskrit has a closer connection with 
the Zend, than with any other language of the Indo-European 
family. Here it deserves particular .mention, that the near 
aliinity of ail the languages of Europe to the Sanskrit is, of 
itself, conclusi ve against supposing the Aryas to he indigenous 
to India, since it would require us on such a supposition to 
believe, that the original family-seat of all the European 
nations was India,—which is forbidden hy the entire absence 
of any discoverable peculiarity derived from that country, m 
either the languages, customs, or manner of thinking of those 
■rations. The Aryas may also be traced to Iran, by^the iden¬ 
tity at thetr name with that which Herodotus gives to the 
Modes, tfioi, and which lint Zend a vesta attributes to the 
primogenitors of the (ranese, in the name of its sacred land: 
Airptitem Faadji, or land of the Aryas. Another important 
consideration is, that from the alpine country of Ghor, the 
traditionary seat of the Afghans, along the sun them slope 
of the IlindukiLsh mountains, and through the valley of iho 
Kabul river, that is, from the borders of Iran to India, are found 
at intervals, clusters of inhabitants who in their character 
religious belief and kmgtiugcs, so far as investigated, have 
resemblance both to the jieople of Iran and to the Hindus,— 
thus forming a chain by which the ethnologist is led to 
connect the latter with the former. To all these grounds 
lor interring tliat the Hindus came originally from Iran, 
may ire added yet another, which is, that their doctrines and 
traditions have in some points a remarkable coincidence 
with those of the Irauese, not admitting of explanation as 
the result of neighborly communication, inasmuch as some 
sigmlicant 11 traditions and appellations known to both," to 
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rude natives, through ibeir superior knowledge and cnlti- 
vatioii- 

Lei us now consider whence this race came into India. 
In the first place* the physical traits of the Ary as show 
them to belong to the Caucasian family of nations. The 
only apparent exception is the black skin of the Ben- 
galescj which, however, may he attributed either to a mix¬ 
ture of blood with some other race, or races, or to the 
climate, or to habits of life, or to nil these and perliaps 
other special causes. Moreover, to use in pan our author’* 
words, the geographical position of the older inhabitants 
of India relatively to the Aryas, makes it certain that 
the direction in which the latter spread themselves* was 
from west to east- The mass of the Ary a population 
ia broadest in the west* reaching at the nonliwestern end 
of the Himalaya., for northward, while at the south-eastern 
end, the whole table-laud is occupied by a Tibetan pop¬ 
ulation. It is also evident that the Ary os pissed the 
Viiiilya mountains first* at their western termination; for 
at the eastern extremity of this range* the wild tribe of the 
Pahanus have even to this day maintained themselves * and 
the Qdras, inhabitants of Orissa, ore represented us barbari¬ 
ans even in the Code of Maiiu, that is, some time after the 
Hindu institutions had been matured, and have received 
their culture from Bengal, uii the cast. 

“It ia tnie," na Professor hwen says,* JJ one might be dispMed to 
regard the greater fumclily wribed U> the north, i tithe cnpeepUtma of the 
llinJiiK. «■ an imconBeioW reftrttte* to a duer connection *hicb they 
formerly bad *sth the cuunuica of the north To the north, into the 
HlttAfayn atid beyond* bn? carried the almd«a of mmt uf the ; the 
wendroiiB, facred mourn Mere u teheed to bn iti the y^hett, remotest 
region of ihe north* Vet a more careful eomideftlion will lead to the 
CuoviotLon, that these conception! developed ibem*dvca firwt m India, n ad 
mre to b<? accounted for by the peculiar natural featuras of die northtTn 
munninin-rinpu. r L'he daily Iwfein-upm the sumi w-penka of the Hiniulayg, 
fliahinjF their brightness down upon the pl&iiu, and Jrtricllv inaccessible 
report* received of the wholly different character of the high table-fond 
beyond, willi its widespread, aiknt doEOBinfi, of its dear, ckmdlew it- 
[[tMphtre, and of the natural productsona peculiar to it, could hot fail to 
make ibtri north the Beat of the gods and the scene of prodigies* 
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This new of the relation of the inhabitants of the Yintlya 
to tilt Ary as, together with the fact that certain tribes exist 
in the Himalaya, as far west as Ikthich retail, which seem 
to be allied to those of the Yindya, naturally lead us to snji- 
jwse that these mountaineers represent an aboriginal popula¬ 
tion rent asunder, and driven in opposite directions, by the 
forcible advance of the Aryas into the land of the Ganges. 

How the Vindya-people am related to the Melihanese is 
not yet fully determined. That they differ from the jieo]ile 
of the Deletion in physical traits, has ahead v been mentioned; 
yet as this may have resulted from iheir differed circum¬ 
stances of iile, and from their noL having inicrmarried with 
the Aryas, to the same extent with the inhabitants of South¬ 
ern India, the decision of the question in respect to iheir 
affinity to these, is thrown upon a comparison of languages, 
lint the languages spoken in the Yindya am not yet suf¬ 
ficient ly known to justify any conclusion on philological 
grounds. Should they be found to be fund amen tally the 
same with those oi the Dekhan. the legitimate inference 
will be, that the wild inhabitants of the Yindya exhibit the 
physical type originally borne by the Do khan esc, in common 
with themselves; and in addition to this, should the rude 
tribes of the Himalaya just now alluded to, be found akin 
to those of the Yindya, we shall then be brought to the 
conclusion, that the entire population of India, so far ns 
known, excepting the people whose primitive language was 
the Sanskrit, is of one family. On the other hand, should 
the languages of the Yindya and of the Dekhan prove to be 
not of the same stock, (lie inhabitants of this mountain- 
range and any other people elsewhere, of the same lineage, 
will then be placed together in a common contrast, both 
with the Aryas and the Dekhanese, as kindred to neither. 

This analysis of ihe population of India presents to ns the 
peoplo whose languages are based upon the Sanskrit, as of 
a foreign race, which having immigrated into Central India, 
drove away its aborigines to the mountain-fastnesses; and 
then pressing southward, subdued some of the tribes of the 
Yindya; after which, the limits of its civilization were still 
farther extended in the same direction, by peaceful colonies, 
or by individual emigrants who gained command over the 
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being 1 rcfombl& to Ary* teachers, musil be considered at rcinruitsaf usages 
properly belonging to the aonth-country. Nor has the civil Lotion brought 
from ihe north, penetrated every where f ntony tribes arc met wiLli in the 
lick ban, which have adopted only a part, sornetimea more, and some¬ 
times less, of the imported culture; on* 1 indeed, that of the Tuda in ihe 
XL In gin, had, until within a shore time, received no auch civilizing 

Thu Deldumese are regarded by our author as aborigines 
of Indira The important fact however, here established, j s 
that tin; natives of the south, and the Ary us, or Sanskrit- 
speaking people of Hindustan, are not kindred to each other, 
and that the former received their civilization from the Lat¬ 
ter. But in the V indy a mountains is found a population 
not only distinct both in physical traits and language, from 
die Ary as, but in the one respect, and perhaps also in the 
other, differing from the population of the lie khan. We 
refer to the BhiSlits, Gonoks, Puharius, and other tribes of 
mountaineers, 

u The people of the Deletion and the tribes of the Vindya* says Profes¬ 
sor Lassen,* kh do not supfealJi the some relation to the Ary (is. Among the 
funner, with sonn? not numerous criceptions, we find the religions and 
Civil institutions of thu Aryan* in company with languages which, though 
much modified by Ary a accessiona, are original rmcL peculiar as to their 
forma and primitive word*. Atnung Ua« Jailor, whatever on original 
language has been retained:, H0 among the Ciondoo, the KhiicIbjp, and the 
Pajiftria^ liiort ip nothing of the civilization of the Aryan, or merely a 
Sprinkling of it; but, wherever, oil the other band, Ary ft civilization hat 
penetraifcd, and prevailed,, at among the Kolos of Guierat and other*, the 
language of the Aryu ha* also come into use; and the same is tree even 
where but little nf that civilization has b eon communicated, as among the 
IthiLiUP. The influence of the Aryan appears, therefore, to have varied 
in its kindwhich, aa il seems So us, can be vx plumed only by .mipporiug, 
that tliey came to the Dekhan in feeble jinnibcnt, a* proselyting and 
civilizing settlere, who could disseminate their culture, not their Ian. 
gunge ; but that they came upon the Vindye, and into the north-wttlera 
part of the HukliaD," not only as individual representative* of a more 
cultivated people, but os rule™ of the land, a* a epnKpjermg uuililude, 
and displaced or jtubjogaied the earlier inhabitants. The forefathers of 
Uie Mahmtcn^, for example, moat have ascended jib conquoroiw, at a remote 
period, from the valley of The Taps! to the highlands above il Even 
where they have pot taken exclusive poMeuioa of the open counljy, their 
numbers must have been sufficiently large, and their power iuffici eutly 
great, to give a predominance to their language, Some of the aborigines, 
as the Oundas and kindred tribes, were not reached by ihe dominion 
of the Aryu, and accordingly have preserved their own language,” 
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in an enterprise ol conquest by 1 their ancestors, in Southern 
India. 

The important productions of the soil and the animate of 
India are mode the subject of several distinct sections of 
Professor Lassen's work, in which special attention is given 
lo a comparison of their names with those of the same plants, 
or animate in other countries, and the nomeiicloiurc of nat¬ 
ural history, in the classics, and in the languages of modem 
Europe, receives many interesting illustrations. At the same 
time, .'t pleasing surprise is awakened to find, that India is 
probably tine native country of so many of the necessaries 
of life, as well as luxuries, of the nations of the west. 


Wo come now to our author s analysis of the population 
of India. Much labor appears to have been bestowed upon 
this [*in nt Ins work, and it materially enriches the science 
of ethnology. A comparison of the population of Hindustan 
with that ot (be Dekhan, genera]Jy considered, discovers to 
us at once, two dietmet races. We find indeed, the same 
physical traits in the people of the south as in those of the 
Jiofili, except that the southern complexion is, in genend, 
t!tc darkest; but, what is of the highest moment withAspect 
to national affinity, two distinct classes of languages are 
found to prevail on the opposite sides of the line “of the 
Vindya. The languages of the Dekhan, as classified by 
1’rofessor Lassen, are the Tultiva, the Malabar, the Tamul 
die Telinga, the Kama in, and the Singhalese, the relations 
of which to the Sanskrit he sums up as follows: * 


" A mam critical invent] gation of the lnomtlwrw of the Deihan hu 
*™ wn - list they have teen _ enriched from die tkmkrit, hot are nohe 
independent of it, w la their origin. Their pie me tut tviicni j* diftfijcL 
nntl po the fuddamf , m*l ptri of their voqaliul&rh 1 *. outbraemg the words 
.n ii«rt common me; bjkS Fartier, "hat » decmlv*, their gmmiimlteai 
Struct UHJ I* peculiar \\ tLh ih'w pftiJolo^cal fact accord Iho fradl- 
tM>rt of Lhft DoMian, indicating aa tboy du r that the nehliiBree v C n 
ori penally id a rude I rid lhat ftettfore from the north brotmhE to 

T™ r The LfsdlUow or ll« continent *gmv here, 

* V-\- h ? ft Ceylon, and Lire phenomena oftlm re%F.>ua nm] 

tidliticaL *lale of thn OekluiL at ihe bfetfunt lime,, eftlhllsll the fact of in 
havmc received iM cmlszatwo ftmn inures lifl alphab^M] aftm, cam* 
rrvtfi the tiorlfi. \ rt certain peculiarities are likowi^c found. which not 
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India; ii is also separated from the country of the Gauge* 
by an fcjtteniivc sandy waste. But the latter is a broad, 
sunny region, fertilized by abundant rains, and sheltered on 
all sides by mountains; while in the midst of it rolls a mules- 
tic river, opening to the sea, This low laud was marked 
by nature, tor a sc tit of agriculture, a centre of commerce, an 
abode of civilisation and empire ; mid it became historically, 
the scene of those con diets which prepared the way for the 
founding of Hindu states ; of the ripening of the religious 
and civil institutions of the Hindus; of the elevation to 
magnificence and the sinking into decay of successive dy¬ 
nasties of so-called u universal sovereigns.™ But die table¬ 
land of the Dukhan, supported along its outer limits by 
mountmu-rtiEigeSi appropriately called Ghais } or steps to 
the water'* ed^ is cut up, in the interior, by lines of 
mountains which travel from one Ghat to die other- 
Owing moreover, to its general inclination eastward, most of 
its rivers flow into the Bay of Bengal ; and only one of 
these, the Malintiiula, is navigable into the interior. The 
history of the Dekkan, therefore, no less than that of the 
country of the Ganges, was to a great extent determined by 
it* physical character, for this south-country has always 
been the seat of numerous independent principalities, with 
no high degree of civilization ; and supposing the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Central India to have been at some period, 
displaced by the ico migration of a powerful foreign race, 
we might expect to find remains of them, if any where, 
in the fastnesses of the Dekhtm. 

But nature has not made the Dekhan inaccessible, or ap 
proae liable only with difficulty, from the region of plenty, 
civilization and paramount power on the other side of the 
Vindyn- Un the contrary, this separating barrier recedes 
from the western sea-coasl, and breaks oil into a gradual 
slope upon Bengal and Orissa on the east,—thus leaving 
two passages open, for intercommunication between the 
north and the south } and besides these, there are practicable 
posses directly across the Viudya. Here again, history is 
found to have conformed to the geography of the country ; 
for the Hindus Jmve ancient traditions referring to the 
peaceful settlement of individuals of their race, os well as 
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of [rin, which occur in the Zcmdavesta, as well ns in the 
writings of Greek historians and geographers, and m the 
tSnssatiuku inscriptions, it affords an Argument respect in * 1 
the origin of the Hindus. 

The Himalaya, in its whole extent, hounds India not only 
on the north, but also on the east ami west: and nature seems 
not to have provided for national intercourse to any extent, 
across this stupendous barrier, except on the west, where an 
easy pass through Kabul, opens u way of communication 
between Central India and the countries westward of the 
Indus, which is of much historical note. But with its Long 
line of projecting coast, India could scarcely fail of inter¬ 
course with other countries, by sea. Accordingly, there arc 
traditions of an age prior to the Christian era by at least iwo 
centuries, relcuivo to the planting of Buddhism in Ceylon, 
which imply that the Hindus were then accustomed to 
coasting navigation ; and probably, the foreign commerce of 
the |Kirts on the western coast of India, of which the author 
of the Pen pi us of the Krythraran sea gives an account, hod 
long before his time brought India into communication with 
the commercial deputy of the Persian Gulf, and with Baby- 
Ion in, Southern Arabia aud Egypt. The astronomical science 
of the Hindus seems to have been borrowed in part from 
Babylonia, and possibly, their richly wrought rock-cut tem¬ 
ples were designed in imitation of the sculptured! caverns 
of Egypt. Early in the Christian era, as we have reason 
to believe, the doctrines of Buddhism were conveyed from 
India to Java. 

The peninsula of India is divided by the Vitidya into two 
ports, which differ widely from each other in their geograph¬ 
ical features. To the north of this line of mountain*, wc 
have what is denominated Hindustan ui the restricted sense, 
which i$ mostly a lowland, watered by the Ganges and the 
Indus, with their tributaries. To the south, on the other 
hand, stretches the Dekhan, so called from the Sanskrit 
word dakshina, signifying southern, which may be char¬ 
acterized as a table-laud. There is a difference also, be¬ 
tween^ tlie country of the Indus and that of the Gauges. 
The funner has a comparatively limited cultivation, for the 
mu11siiiis only skirt along its eastern borders, and lying so far 
to the west, it belongs geographically, rather to Iran than to 
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(lie Hindus in that remote antiquity to which it carries us 
back,* 

Having in this manner defined the periods of Hindu his¬ 
tory i Professor Lassen inquires into the historical value ol 
the epic and puranie traditions, which are the principal 
ctiltlijuI sources to be consulted, with respect to the most 
ancient times. He then discusses the deeply interesting 
question! whence ( nine that race which he has shown on 
ethnological "rounds, not to be indigenous to India; and 
mills, a few pages on the earliest traditions it has preserved 
of Us abode in India. 

We must notice some of the geographical points laid down 
by our author, but we shall dwell more particularly on his 
hbwfeal conclusions. 

The application of the name of India, to the whole coun¬ 
try now so called, has no native authority. We derive it 
from Herodotus, who seems to have extended over the 
whole interior eastward of the river Indus, the name ffidhi^ 
or H#ndu t which, as we know from a cuneiform inscription 
of Darius Hystn&pcs, and from the SSandbvetfa, was given by 
the ancient Persians to a part of India watered by this river. 
The Arabs, also, even before Muhammad's day, applied the 
name Hind, to the whole of India ; ami ill Inter times, gave 
to the country of the Indus the distinctive appellation &ind T 
which, os well as the old Persian Hindu^ comes from the 
original Sanskrit name of the river Indus, Rindhu. Hin¬ 
dustan. or the land of the Hindus, is a modem Persian name, 
of Mohammedan origin, denoting either the whole of India 
on this side of the Ganges, or more specifically that port 
or it which lies north of the V indy a mountains. The 
name of the land of the Hindus, which appears in their own 
traditions, is ArytimrLa t or land of the Ary as, and includes 
only so much of Hither India, as is between the Himalaya 
and the VLodyu, or wlinl is more commonly known as Central 
India. This traditional name is of much importance, on ac¬ 
count of its affinity to certain names of countries and people 

* Yfcrn lV Lanl itumbnraf the Oriental Jminnl published ui JitUin, wc trim 
lh*l Dr Roth ef hi- recusiUy ccutu buLcd bq edint our Vr.uwItiSp* 

of in ihr n^. L di the Vi’Ja*, hy a work enllikd: Zur lit^ulur n-L 
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course of their migrations, the climate and vegetation of 
Indu^ the direction of its commerce in anciem times, its 
political subdivisions and the religious conceptions peculiar 
to its native inhabitants. After this, our author lakes up the 
history of India, commencing with an extensive ethnological 
analysis of the present population which he proves to be 
made up of at Least two distinct races, the one an indigenous 
and die other a foreign. The history of the country, in the 
stricter sense, is divided into two principal periods, of which 
the earlier, or that of t lie independence of die Hindus, extends 
down ks the Muliummedun conquest, while the hitler embraces 
the whole dine since the invasion of Mahmud of Gliianeh, or 
A. D. 1000, during which die destinies of the Hindus have 
become more and more linked with those of western nations. 
The former of these periods is subdivided by the epoch of 
the death of Buddha p or B. C. a!3, for the promulgation of 
Buddhism was m event which caused, to use mir author’s 
words, “ a more Iasi tug and a wider schism in the entire 
development of Hindu nationality,” than had before occurred, 

“ To tliis is la be added, 35 $$ lac also observes,* u that the 
history of India is better ascertained, and has a firmer chro¬ 
nological foundation, from the lima of the jpromulgation of 
Buddhism. The Buddhist literature, moreover, forms the 
hue of separation between the ancient and the more modem 
monuments of the spirit of Brahmanism, and therefore marks 
for us, the commencement of the more recent age of India 
under Brahman institutions/* The Buddhist schism was 
also, contemporaneous with the establishment of the dynasty 
ol the Achacmenida in Persia which led to the extent ton 
of the Persian power to the Indus, and ihus became the 
mmm of die acquisition of the curliest knowledge of India 
in the west, obtained through Hecateds and Herodotus 
The subdivision of the period before Buddha intu the age 
of the Vidas and the epic age, though distinctly marked 
in the history of the Hindu religion, is Left out of view 
by our antiior in this part of his work, as our limited 
acquaintance with the Vfdadilerature admits of only par* 
tiol inferences from it, respecting ihc political state of 

T a. Udiub* p *3£ 
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meiU of August Wilhelm v. Schlegel, and I J afsen T s power of 
critical sud genial research, exercised over the whole widen¬ 
ing field of Hindu literature, have caused the science of 
Hindu antiquity to strike its deepest roots at Botin, the 
scat of another German University. The French nation, 
also, may justly claim to have taken no inconsiderable part, 
by its Bumoiif, in bringing our knowledge of the lan¬ 
guages and literature of Indio, to its present degree of 
maturity. 

We ore led to make these remarks by the publication of 
the first part of Professor Lassen's Indi&che Alt erf hums- 
kunde^a. work designed to be a critical digest of all the 
researches of the lust sixty years, relative to the antiquities 
of India. Something similar was attempted in 1800, by 
Thomas Maurice K in his Indian Antiquities; but the original 
sources of info r mat ion could then tne used only to a limited 
extent. Another similar work was published at Kiimgsberg, 
in lb30 ? by Professor R v, Bohleu ; which rests upon a 
broader foundation, yet is not quite trustworthy, having 
been written on a theory with respect to the influence of 
Hindu civilization upon the Egyptian, as its title intimates : 
Bus alte fridien, mil iitsondcrer ILeksicAl an/ Acgyptm ; 
mid besides, some of the most important original sources 
have beau rendered accessible only since v. Bolden wrote* 
The work of Professor Lassen, to judge of it by the speci¬ 
men before us, is in all respects, more to be relied upon. 
We propose to give cm outline of this first part, in the fol¬ 
lowing pages. 

The work begins with a rapid, though very instructive 
sketch of the geography of India, after the example of dial 
father of scientific geography, Professor Curl Ritter,—with 
constant reference to the connection between geography and 
history. The mountain-ranges, mountain-passes and river- 
courses of the peninsula, the gradual descent from its snow¬ 
capped heights to tropical plains, its extent in latitude, and its 
connections with adjacent countries, are considered with a 
view to the question of the origin of the Hindus, and the 

1 Indiieht AharlliljtmifUDilt. iuq Cbiitiju Li*n& Li-iCtn, Guelph* *r«l« 
Hftlii*- Bonn : L94& 
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_ r lea^ out of view the researches of the Jesuit mis- 

St r ,C f i Cd t t0 ?° resuits ot much importance to tiie 

of L°/ 5* J “^ 13 ^ H«en*«nfe and institution* 

of India be to have been first imtanligsted by the 
A^inc Society ol tonga], founded in 1794. through the 
influence ol Sir Wdliam Jones, who became its Presi¬ 
dent, and brought into its servcec his enthusiasm pe rarer- 
SUce and elegant scholarship; and m later ttti.es, the wry 
valuable works of Cokbrooke, Wilson, ami others Iml 
made us still farthnr indebted to British scholars, for t , Ur 
knowledge of India. But the scholars of Continental Europe 
J®IJ 1 ( . ( ,< J ok t l } p ,he mterostmg JiJqwiries, which were sii- 
gested by the opmng o| India to the learned world; nor 

5“ ^, qttW,,0Oed ' “! Ua ™ ^lie the nmj,, , 0 

cojiaisicm whole the new materials of ktiowl- 

Sf ^L t ' ,e . USmiNllsJ,nient ° f ' hc> Ifri?lsh *"pi™ on 

o_ Jv \ Jlf iPgenuil 7 ^ acute tiess and patient labor of 
1 Tpi ' u f JJP ' J? 1 ie l ai| £ ,ia g e of the Brahman^ have mads th& 

iudvnf?iV! ->f ef r U ! be t ll ! e hc!ui -‘l" ariL, ra in Europe fertile 
S ic , anskrit; while the refined seethe ticul discern' 
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The books of Nepal, however, give evidence that, ill the 
course of time, perhaps at no very late period, while some 
Buddhists denied reality to all objective existence, and were 
atheists, in consistency with their Master’s personal instruc¬ 
tions, others so far departed from the principles of their 
religion, as to make a deity of Buddha himself, mid even to 
apotheosize their metaphysical speculations. 

We might notice other import mil resuhs of M. Burnout s 
examination of these Sanskrit documents ; but hoping that 
what we have written may lead the render to draw' upon the 
rich stores of our author’s own work directly, for additional 
information, wa here take leave of it. 

E. E. Siusnoitr, 
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worship, innate in tho soul, which at length, a$ we know, 
brought out new forms of theism, even from the atheism of 
primitive Buddhism. This lends us to notice the relations 
of Buddha's teach Lugs to the Hindu mythology. 

There is no evidence that he used any direct influence 
to put a stop to the worship of the Brahman deities; if 
the most one Lent legends may be relied upon, the evidence 
is to the contrary. But his theory of cause and effect, mak¬ 
ing every thing objective to be an illusion, and his view of 
the chief end of man os consisting in a state of vacant sub¬ 
jectivity, if not of absolute annihilation, undermined all 
behet in a Supreme Deity, or in the existence of creating 
and disposing powers, superior only to humanity. It would 
seem, that while he spread principles of atheism which 
tended to the abolishment of all religious worship, he yet 
pmdcntly provided for the toleration and ultimate triumph 
of his doctrine, by not making a direct attack upon the 
established worship of the deities of his country. The 
tendency of his doctrine to subordinate religious worship to 
social virtue, is illustrated in an interesting and instructive 
manner, by the following extract from a legend : 44 

u O n<? diy when BhagilVAt d l Sri mail, in the I >j*-tarrwui, in lire garden 
of AnAlha-piodiLa, ho thus addressed Ure Devotees 1 Brahma, 0 Devotee#, 
u with lh»o families* j D which father and mother ire fully honored, felly 
venerated, served with perfect complacence. Why Because to the 
fron of a Family Huher and mother are, according to the Law, Brahma 
himself. The P receptor, (the Brahman tee c her,) U Devotees, Is with those 
families in which father and mother are fully honored, fully venerated, 
served with perfect complacence Why ® ?—Because to the son of a fam¬ 
ily < father sod mother arc, according *> die Law t tire Preceptor himtelr. 
Thu sacrificial Gre, 0 Devotee*, is w ith those families in which father and 
moLhcr are fully honored, folly venerated, aersed with perfect complacence. 
Why so ?—Because to the son of a family, father and mother are, according 
to the Uw, the sacrificial fin? itself. The (domestic j fire, 0 Devotee#, is 
with those families in which father and mother are fully honored, fully 
venerated, served with perfect complacence. Why *o ? —Because to the 
son of a family, father and mother are, according to the Law, the demes¬ 
ne fire itself The D4 ya, {[ndra,) 0 Devotfldr T Is with these families 
in which father and mother are fully honored, fully venerated, larved 
with perfect complacence. Why so?—Because to the son of a family, 
father and mother are, according te (he Law, the Diva himself n 
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from those under vows, in the following passage, token from 
one of the legends of the collection of Nopal: ^ 

u * Wb^t Afjtt the inendirrmi atatfl require ? 1 — + It require* ih* obscrv* 
acce during 1 dac’i whole life of the rule* of chulftj^—iThlt i* imp™*- 
ble; i* thtre uo other wt?’— 4 There i* mother, my friend; u k to 
become an Up&Mkn, —‘Whal doe* thk aiato require?’—*U require* 
the keying of oneself, during lifc^ from every incunation to murder, to 
theft* to plemnire. to ftjMund and to die u*u of intoxicating liqnorw/ " 

Another rite, now ascertained to have been associated with 
the profession of Buddhism, even in primitive times* but 
which* as seen to be practiced by modern Buddbisis, has 
been supposed by some to have been borrowed from Chris¬ 
tians, is the veneration of relics The Sanskrit texts repre¬ 
sent tins rite as very early established among the followers 
of Buddha, for they refer its institution to his own commandj 
and the explanation of it which readily suggests itself on a 
little reflection, is such as to carry back the rite to a very 
ancient date, without implying strict truth in the tradition 
respecting its having been instiLuted by Buddha himself. 

11 The objectira* jixist made," pays M. Buraeuf,^ “ |o llip uccottnt of the 
author* of the legend*, are nt once remwed, if instead of attributing to 
Haky* die idee of causing Lis remains lo bo In mured* we tuppose lliio to 
have originated immediately after he* death, with hi* eiutieat disciples, who 
were double** itwpited »ilh it by aentiErtents of ro*peot and regret, ea* 
tirely accordant with human nature. To be led to reader to Sdkya 
honor® worthy of a Sovereign, bi* disciples bad only tu remember that 
he belonged to the royal race of Ule> SSakywi, to be ted piously (o pro- 
iwnrt his remaiiuT, they bail only tu recsFI to mind that their Muster 
had been a min, of whom there w*■ now left nothing but these poor 
rcmliH9, Sikya, to LbaiU* had emered into the rtalo of complete Ajqnthr- 
lalion; at *11 events, bow ever Ibis annihilation wa* understood, there wm 
an end of Ilk murtaJ person, inasmuch ** it w« to return do more lo thk 
world. It wu ihmfofH a proof of their bem^ proltnieidily penetrated with 
thought* of SAVyn, that they piously gathered up all that was left of him* 
and ihn wonshtp paid. Is his rcnmicu could Hot but result naturally, fmoi 
die conviction entertained, that dumb doatroya the entire man." 

This view of our author we adopt, yet with a slight 
modification* for we regard the veneration of relics as a rite 
in which the Buddhists were very early arid instinctively 
prompted, not simply hy a natural reverence for the person 
of Buddha, but also by that feeling of the need of some object 
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and guardians of the Law,” to use the language of M. Btir- 
nouf,—which latter form was, as our author' intimates, an 
easy transition irom the other, since the Assembly might 
frfojierly leel itself aggrieved by any misdemeanor of one of 
its pledged and responsible members- Moreover, M, Btimouf 
connects this phenomenon of confession among the early 
Buddhists, with an essential point of doctrine, as held by 
them. 

“Thi' rawt ancient legM**," he ways, “reiweni it as firmb esmb- 
IrMwd; and it may be prrnlv seen to connect inmlf with ihe vwryYomnla- 
tjohs of the Jkiddtiiai faith. The fatal Law of tmumigminn, which, 
WP know, ctiAchea recompenses to £ood aeiiona ami pcnnltie* to hail, 
allows also of making amends for the one by the other, as it offers to 
the gmlly person the chance of recovering-liimself by ihe pmdice of 
Virtue, lienee cornea (hhl expiation nr Inch weepies Bo largo n place its 
ihe nrnbrnau law. Thb theory passed into ButidbL#m h winch revived 
it eiiEEre T lojeetbsix with so (piny niher element* of the Hindu social 
but it there iouk a peculiar form,, by which it# practice] applicii- 
ijun was Mrtsiblj modifiej. The Buildhist# continued to bg]ievc wiih 
the Bm limans in Ibff mnfcin^ Amends for bud actions bv £T®ad^ for ih*j 
ajiniiUcil with these, that the Fatter bjs fatally rcirarded n a# welJ 4lb that 
the forme/ are faiulEy puninkud, UuL *bcE> t in Ul& other hand, they did 
tiuL believe m the moral eflktcjr of the tortures and infiicsmna by which, 
according to the Brahman*, Urn gristly penaon migtu efface hia crime 
expiation was natural^ reduced Eo km principle, Uni is, to the semi mem 
□f repentance, and the only form which it took in practice, waa that of 
ac know led gmeDl, or CDD^sajon^^ 

There is. therefore, every reason to believe, ilint the sup- 
position of an identity, or affinity of the rite of confess ion, as 
practiced by the Buddhists in more modern times, either in 
respect to its form, or its import, with auricular confession, is 
altogether erroneous, although the representations of travel¬ 
lers may, perhaps, have afforded some ground for it + 

But to In} a follower oi Buddha did not necessarily involve 
the assumption of the vows, and submission to ihe regimen 
of the Assembly, 1 1 appears that, from the very first, some of 
those who uiiaehed themselves to his party, were received as 
believers in what he taught,, without being required to comply 
with the strict rules prescript! to members of the Assembly. 
These UEiconsecrated kdlowers of Buddha were called 
Uptlsukus^ or attendants. Thtsy are clearly distinguished 
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have boon, at first* a mere shelter, hastily raised for these 
periodical assemblies. That structures of tins sort were 
eventually succeeded by permanent edifices, designed tor 
fixed abode, is probably to be ascribed to the increase of ihq 
ntimber of the Buddhists, as wall as to an incipient feeling 
of alienation between them and the rest of society, making 
it disagreeable, or impmc tic able for them, to throw them- 
selves upon private hospitality, and leading them to desire a 
more intimate and longer continued intercourse with one 
another, Ehan their occasional conventions allowed. On this 
supposition, the view which the legends give of the original 
destination of the Vihara* as a place of meeting after the 
rains, is perfectly reconcilable with the fact which might 
seem to contradict it, that at ihe present time, the Buddhist 
monasteries, every where, have their largest number of 
inmates, during die mmy season. But whether or not 
the disciples of Buddha adopted monastic habits of life 
under his immediate direction p their periodical assemblies 
afforded ground for the exercise of discipline, and for the 
recognition of degrees of rank and authority among them. 
Accordingly, M- Hurt loop* researches have shown, that nil 
candidates for the Assembly were impihod not only to make 
an explicit profession of their faith* but also to conform to 
other regulations adapted to organize them into a community 
by themselves: such as, that no one should he admitted to 
membership while hound by any other social lies, and that 
age and attainments should distinguish otic member from 
jinn liter, hi this connractiou, wo may add a few words re¬ 
specting the rile of confession* which made mi important 
part of primitive Buddhist discipline. 

The reports which have come through European missison- 
&ries and others* from tunc to time since the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, that the Buddhists practice confession* have led some to 
suppose that the rile referred to is identical with auricular 
confession* and must have been borrowed from a Christmn 
source. But our Sanskrit texts prove a rite of confession to 
have been observed by the Buddhists, even in the earliest 
limes, under the form of personal acknowledgment of injury 
done to a fellow being* or of a “ public declaration of one's 
fault before the Assembly of the mendicants, the depositaries 
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l-iUnEi oi thu thinking subject , 11 The primitive Buddhist 
theory of cause and effect, however, seems to imply, that 
™ attributed a necessary existence to the thinking subject, 
lor T while he reduces every thing objective?! including btxli 
sensible objects and ideas, to illusion, as their final cause, it 
appears to follow, that he supposed a subject of illusion 
existing per Indeed, this is observed by M. Bummif 
himself . 311 

r rhe means which Buddha directed to be used for at¬ 
taining the supreme good p were chiefly moral It was the 
sum of Uia teachings, that desire must be loosened from all 
objects of sense, u as a drop of water lulls off from the lotus- 
leaf; 7 ' he, however, enforced this detachment from sensible 
objects, on principles which involved the denial of reality iu 
any thing objective, and ho required his disciples to possess 
themselves of these principles by deep meditation, as a condi¬ 
tion oi their reaching Nirvana. Voluntary poverty, chastity 
knowledge, cttergy, patience, charity, or sal (Sacrifice for the 
good of others, which, m the course of time, recerired the 
name of (s the six Lmuscendenl perfection," were the special 
duties inculcated by the new Teacher; and it is worthy of 
notice, that a pure spirit pervades the aueieut Buddhist 
legeudSi which, as contrasted with the moral laxity of 
those oi' the Brahmans, evinces at least a temporary refor¬ 
mation of morals in India, effected by Buddha. h cannot 
be doubted, indeed, that the more'elevated idea of the 
social position of woman, belonging, as we have reason to 
suppose, to primitive Buddhiam^ must itself have exerted 
no l ittle influence, in favor of a superior lone of morality. 
There was probably, even in the lifetime of Buddha 
the beginning of an organization of Ins followers into a 
eommumty of their own. During the rainy season, from 
July to Aovember, they either passed iboir time in solitude 
nr availed themselves oi oilers of hospitality, to seek to 
gam proselytes to the new religion. Bm as soon ns dear 
sktos returned, they regularly assembled for conference 
with each other and with their Master. The Vilwra, which 
was in after times a monastery p or convent, seems to 
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prepared us 10 find striking coincidences, os well as very 
instructive points of difference, between that body of Bud¬ 
dhist literature and the Nepalese collection. 

Hot our limits will allow ns to notice only some of the most 
prominent characteristics of primitive Buddhism, us at present 
understood. The ultimate object which Buddha proposed 
for attainment, was deliverance from subjection to the law 
of transmigration. According to the prevalent religious 
opinion of his age in India, the rewards as well as punish¬ 
ments allotted to the soul at death, endure only in proportion 
to the amount of the balance of good, or evil, in the actions 
of this life ; so that each deported soul must, sootier or later, 
enter again upon a state of probation, to he succeede 3 by 
another retribution, and this by another probation, and so 
on, through a wearisome succession of changes of being, 
until lit hist that perfection has been attained, of which the 
appropriate recompense is- the enjoyment of the final rest, 
or absorption in the Deity. Buddha, on the contrary, 
appears to hare held out the prospect of avoiding this 
lengthened trial of successive transmigrations, by entering 
jmmediately at death Upon a state of absolute Irsimpullily, 
never to be interrupted. The name ho gave to this state 
is JAMiia,—a term employed, indeed, by Ends man phi¬ 
losophers, to denote the supreme end of man, but which 
must have been used by Buddha it] a special sense, os the 
whole tendency of his teaching was atheistic. The term! 
itself is equivocal; ila etymological signification is crfinc- 
flora, and h passage in one of the Sanskrit books of Nepal 
illastrates it, by a comparison of the supreme stale to the 
going out of a lamp, or of a fire, for want of fuel ; but every 
thing depends upon what the term refers to, as being extin¬ 
guished, whether the very essence of the soul, or the attri¬ 
butes and manifestations of its existence, in other words, its 
individuality, or whether simply ali impressions on the soul 
from what is external to it. There h reason to suppose, that 
Buddhist usage has at different times, connected each of 
these views with the expression Nirvana; which one of them 
iu particular was entertained by Buddha himself, we have 
not been able to ibrm a decided opinion. Our author be¬ 
lieves, dial he intended by Nirvana a complete “ annihi* 
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terminating with the entire disappearance of the Buddhist* 
rom the country in which their religion was first promul¬ 
gated,—to which he assigns those Work* of the Nepalese 
collect.on, bearing the names of authors, which an colored 
by the circumstances of life in India? and then “the 
modern nge oi the literature of the Buddhists, extending 
down to times sensibly near to onr own,"—to which he 
raters all works ot tins collection, the doctrine of which 
seems to have been slice ted hy the use of a foreign language 
m Histructiou, os is the case m h.s opinion, with soufe, or 

of indiEL 1 ° Uier IDmaec show tljut 'bey were written out 

The Tamm ore aligned by M. Burnouf to the period of 
the councils. On the ground of their not bearing the names 
Ji “"S' 1 ™} bl *‘. lheif contents »em to ns to require them to 
“ t ‘ [7 1 ral - 1Cr l ° lh ? m ' dtlie 086 ° f literature, 

JfithL^lT ’ yCI ^7 may noX be the compMittous of 

authors, but mere compifahona of popular usEitrei which 

without the sopport of any authority' 

with the profession of Buddhism, T Connected 

Our next inquiry is, what view of primitive Buddhism is 
given in those portions of the hooks we have been de¬ 
scribing, winch, on n critical examination, appear to be the 
most ancient --an inquiry of the highest interest, in itself 

r 1,ld f S ih n Tt b ^!° tlje und{?rsta ndilig of the later develop 
^ blSt a >' 8tem t—for, so long ^ it is undated 

mined whether, or nut, the most ancient of these Sanskrit 
tkiciiinetits have a higher antiquity than any of the Pali 
Buddhist hooka of Ceylon and Farther India, the former 
are the most original of nil sources which can be consulted 
° r P^PO® of acquiring a knowledge of the system from 
»t» J^gramngt, it enters, however, into the plan of our 
cririSlvTr^ ^ T the history of Buddhism, to examine 

drived nlS ° ; fr ° m ‘hem. therefore, mav 

be derived, before long, confirmations, or modifications of 

iralli eT, W J llC l wa a “ w Iake Certain traditions gen¬ 
erally current among the Buddhists, and some incidental 
references to the Pali books in the volume before us, have 
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of resemblance , tJ in the language of M. Burnouf, Is to the 
legends m which Asuka figures, the king who is made 
contemporaneous with the second council, that one cannot 
separate them from one another/ 1 ^ All three of the coun¬ 
cils, then, must have contributed to give its reading in the 
Nepalese collection, even to ihe simple Sutra. 

3o, too, in the Yiuayn, and even in those pen ions of it 
which appear to give the most primitive traditions, there is 
an air of resemblance to the A side a-legends, which indicates 
that this also, was recast as recently as when the second 
Council was held. 

The higher speculation and systematic form of doctrine 
distinguishing certain parts of the Siiira-diviircm of the Bud¬ 
dhist Canon, required for its development* in the opinion of 
M Btiriiouf, at least as long a time us the interval between 
the first and third councils; according to which these parts 
am to be regarded as not of higher antiquity than the last 
council 

iJ In truth* nyi M- Burnouf, 41 the high estMin in which they (liraparts 
of the SEitrm presenting * matured for™ of doctrine) arc still held, at the 
present liinc, in the north, where thojr 1 hue elsewhere said, for 

the wry word of Buddha, js to a certain c]LtDnt F an argument In fsvur of 
ihirT opinion; to which may ho added, Lhat in them jiro found thoau piecee 
of poolry of some length, of w hich 1 the language is not pore Sricmknt^- 
a cErciunriiAnce ^oinciiiinjjf quite reiliarknh Ly, with the IE adit inn which 
place# in Ccrhmere nnd under n king of m foreign nice, the meeiinf and 
the JaW of the third council. 1,38 

The doctrine of the Abhidhnrma being so much the same 
with that of the elaborated parts of the Sutra, the antiquity 
of the third division of the Canon of the Buddhists, must 
also be limited by the time of the meeting of the third 
council. 

Thus we find among the Buddhlttt books of Nepal, pro¬ 
ductions of two distinct periods, of which the first embraces 
the three councils, and Ihe second begins upon the fired set¬ 
tlement of the Canon, when the names of individuals could 
give authority to works explanatory of the Buddhist faith. 
As to the limits of this latter juried* our author divides it 
into two ages : first, 11 the middle age of Buddhist literature,” 


*r S. fofrcdiutfifffip p. &£3 r 


S r /jibutfottin.' p. Ml. 
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opposition to misconceptions which threatened to destroy 
the identity of the faith. Now, with this tradition corres¬ 
ponds the actual state of the Nepalese texts, for the different 
phases of Buddhism which they exhibit, sometimes even in 
one and the same book, imply a repealed remodelling of an- 
dent documents. Though ihe Buddhists them solves believe 
i ie doctrine of their Scriptures to have been preserved utt - 
altered, by means of die consultations of their successive 
councils, yet it is easy to see that, if these councils per¬ 
formed the work attributed to them by tradition, different 
doctrinal views would be very likely to creep into their 
scriptural texts. r 


It follows, of course, that the Sanskrit books of Nepal 
were not completed ns we have them, by the first Buddhist 
council. Nor can even the latest of the councils have made 
the collection such as we find it, in all respects, since it 
includes some works to which arc affixed the names of indj- 
\ mual disciples of Buddha, as thfcir authcif^ which therefore 
must have become a part of the body of sacred literature, 
subsequently to the time when the Canon of inspired Script 
ture, or that resting upon the authority of Buddha alone 
was finel y settled. Besides, the doctrine implied in the 
Tantras departs loo widely, from what we have reason to 
regard ns primitive Buddhism, to admit the supposition of 
their having been authorized by any one of the Buddhist 
councils. 

Those parts of this collection to which our author gives 
tho name of lEie simple Sutra, are unquestionably tho nearest 
to being a genuine specimen of the compilation first made ■ 
for it were reasonable to presume, that the discourses of 
Buddha, having been once authenticated, would be the least 
altered in the process of later compilation : and accordinEtv 
it is now ascertained, that the simple Sutra shows com £J- 
atively lew marks of having been retouched. Yet some 
interpolations are discoverable here, as for instance, those 
references to persons who lived long after Buddha, and 
allusions to certain sects, the origin of which is referred by 
tradition to the age of the third council, In those parts 
eitm, of the simple Sutra which present none of these 
an eic broil isms, there are “ such striking and numerous points 
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Perfection nf wisdom, farm is intangible, end ibo^uif u true of sensation, 
idee, ccmcaption** coraciauBnesa*—all which am things iniangtbJ o to quo 
b thu stale of Perfection of wisdom/* 

w Than sitd S&ripnt'ra lo Subhdii : *Wkf then, O Subhrtti. should nut 
the 06dbintm be considered os void of Perfection of wisdom, sine* farm 
is void of inherent nature, end ainea the same ii true of sensation* idea* 
conceptions, eaiwcioujuess, all which are void of inherent nature; while 
even oomiseie&ee itself is void of inherent nature ? 1 

To this SubhOd replied: 4 That is ii, O ^unpuiLn* that is it exactly* 
Y«, forea is void of any inherent nature; and the lama b tree of sensa¬ 
tion, idea, conceptions, tu>nsciuuanE«i ? all winch are void of inherent 
naiure. 8o, O Sinputu*, perfection of wisdom [(self is void of inherent 
nature, and it ia the sam# with omniscience. Perfection of wisdom ti 
void of attribute* of Perfection of wisdom. Attribute itself ia void of 
inherent naluro. Subject itself in void of inherent nature. Inherent na¬ 
ture itself is void of attributes of inherent nature/" 

“ Then said Subhilti to Bhagavat: l lf any one, O Bbsgavnt, a*La the 
quest ion: Shall a man, the production of a magic illusion, grasp at 
omniscience* approach omniscience, attain lo omniscience O 

Bhagaval, must this question ho answered? 1 To this Bhaguvat repliedi 
4 As to that, 1 have anmelhing lo ask thee* Sstbhtiti; explain the mat- 
ter for thyself/— 1 It b well, Q Bhagivat/ aaid Subhdti, who prepared 
to listen, and Rbagmm began : * How #w nu it to th« t 0 BubhdtJ ? Is 
illusion ono thing nnd form another? la illusion one thing and sen- 
nation another; idea, another; conceptions, another; conrcWnew* 
another? 1 Siibhilti replied i ‘No, Bhagavat; no, illusion in wA one tiling* 
and form another Form itseiria illusion, and illusion itself is ft™. No. 
Bhagavit^ illusion Is not one things sad sensation, another; idea* another, 
fiesnfoiftf idea, couceptiena, O Rhsgavat, are themselves illusion. No, 
Bhagavai* illusion is not one thing and consciousness another. Con- 
oeiousnesa itself ia illusion ; illusion itself, O Rhagavat, js cniwdouspEfia." 

The question now arises, when were these books of Nepal 
brought to their present state > Upon this point M. Burnouf 
has thrown much light, by a critical comparison of the 
books with one another, guided by tmditions relative to the 
three great comic its of the Buddhists, which are said to have 
been held in the first* the hundredth* and the four hundredth 
year after the Master’s death, or, according to the best 
ascertained chronology, between E. C. 543 and BL G* 143, A 
generally received tradition is T that each of these comidis 
made a compilation of the Law of Buddha : iho first in 
obedience to an injunction of his* respecting the per¬ 
petuation of his doctrine, and the others, with a view to 
-determine what should be regarded os tke true Law, ia 
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ilflwrtad wrtito™, nor from Sinnianw, nor from Brahmans,—fn*, non* 
«™ we Hseftred any thing etjiul to what Bhegavat baa dene 

The nconns of blood and of tews arc dried up; the mcmclain-heaw of 

™“' ***** ««: tJ» gilM of lie bad WIT* are a hut; we aide*. 

™j™" »™ B * «rt* »nd oronj WO have reached tin? height; we ere 

VVewek an asylum with Bhspvat, with the Law, with tie Awoinblr 
of lie Derate*, *.ih i he faithful; let Bhogavat have the goodness to 
accept us as disciples, 6 

Then rising from tboir tnu, and directing their hind* duped in lot™ 
i r ^P BCLf lowarda where Bhngnvat was, they addressed him thus: 'Ah 1 
tel BtM^evat deign te givein something, that we mow render tu it the 
10 ? 1 ?. - T *} pn ^“gsvst, by nis sopematunl power, dipped 
off hii hair and its mute, and gave them to the women, who at Zee 
raued a Snips ^ for tie hair and the nails of Bh&g&vai. 1 " 

Aa specimens of the Abhidfiarma, we select the following 

pnfejtfig fjj + *■ 6 

. Bha^iTiL The BodiitsaUm.as to wlm|I1 it belongs to life 

in I'nifectjon of wisdom, to meditate oa that, must not slop at farm, nor 
si sensation, nor at idea, nor at conceptions, norat consciousness.^ VVh» 
■o? Because if be stops at f«,n, bo lives is the notion that farm exists; 
rf 1,T ** “ ol ln Perfection of wtsslorn. And so, if bo stops at sensation. lt 
idea, nt conceptions, at censeiousaess, he lives in the notion that ail liras 
have an «uaem» j he lives not in Perfection of wisdom. Whs so > ftel 
cauffl he who lives in that notion, grosps not at Perfection of wisdom 
bongw not his fsculues up to It, does not attain to it. Noi attaining Z 
i erfceuoQ of wimlorrt, he will ml reach onmbcieace. beemse be cm,™ 
at thal Which is intangible. Why so? Because, 

* 3. p. of tbt* Journal, 

M S. tnlrodtuiim, pp. 46% Alft, 4T4 S 473. 

*'■ *■ ** r°TT* ‘t* l *** fJ> “/ of tbs Intsllieritceof fluddlii 

i title OrWtiatiy applied to lh»t dUcipfn. of Buddha who atuXsai le hiniHclf 
in tb, order Of pcriccUosL Hut Iho ieiaife .pevul.lion of 1,1 , r dme. 

Ruildlusu, ilevusd a mien, of Buddha* and Budhtssiiva*, wlirilv tmioaicriaTiSd 

T r hc i™t *1 5 ™ * ta MEE 

rf the world, according m tbs belief of Hie Rrahmans, l> can to (he sbxdutT." 

ri^^wnh’aUij ah ® r Pf ' ''«■■ j * “tovlimes I n ttrpre led «hi- 

*u4en[l> Willi atheism; InMho immaterial Buddha* are alwrcEinlrd iiiuh. 

wrat^'d^LTar Ufa 1 ? fi T* ® ,unl,nt '> tb* five Stn.ribie quelLj. and the live 

np ItMan urd of dlB »e“>dHc worU," S. to rw t* c , 

i ^ seiuatiuh, ides, conception!, cosBeioumesi. in Ihe Intel, 

oc hj jrinbuto whleti, ou the Buddiiiat ilirorycf cium, uaile id the think - 
tegsndjsMHve prtneiute, Ihe moment that wS oceu^-Thsy ™.S,ute J 

«vs™iTai: Srrt " ll 7 L tomli , n « •»«*»". «■>« (hoy embraea the 

, ^ ^ ki»>rl(dge F fruni the j<cjtriinff poinl which if » it 

were litocculon ofii, that la, form” (mmelhln.^ lube knownj " Is the conclu- 

«m. Which W OOnttiDUMeti." s. Imnnluokn, p. blit 
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hy tnr own iminediato cognizance, having won Imp to face. the lupremO 
end of the life*f a Devotee, that ie, the life led by the wav of a family, 
when, after shaving the hair of ths head and Lite bwd, and putting on 
yellow garmcnto, they lewe borne wiih a perfect faith, arid btttow 

mendicants .—might t I «ay, haring my*eir received the ijmjatitnrc, 
c&ttw ntbert lo adopt the life nr a EfaFotcoL t am no more subject to 
ilia condition of birth; 1 hare fulfilled ilia dimes rf the life of a Dtvritt; 
l have accomplished what I hid to do j J ki*ow on other ilato than that 
in which 1 ain. h 31 

Buddha then opens to him the doctrine of Nirvana. 

« When them k no plnaim, there is neither satiafaciiDn nor compla¬ 
cence* When there b neither aatiafaction nor coniplacence* tWo is no 
poiflinoH When thaw Li on paaion, liana ia no enjoyment When there 
u no enjoyment,—ihe Devotee. U Fdrnn T who is affected neither with 
pleasure, puaalun, nor enjoyment, is said id be very near to Nirvioa. 
There are, O Fftmi* son rink adapted to the oar, odor* to the smell, tastes 
to the aoiiHO nf taste, feeling* to the touch, laws to the mind,—-all which 
are qualitic* desired, sought after, loycd t iruna porting. giving rise le pai- 
sLon. and e.iciting the desire*. If a Devotee, perceiving these qualilita* 
has no satisfaction in them* aceha not after them, feck no inclination 
towards them, has no complacence ip them, it results that he has no 
pleasure: he is said to be vury near to NirvAna,* 

Having received this expedition, Puma chouses for the 
place of his solimry meditation, a frontier country* inhabited 
by savages'. His Master represents io him Uic hardships he 
will have to encounter, but his patience and meekness being 
imperturbable* lie receives the pari in g words ; 

** Well. well. Prtrna,—with thy perfection of patience Hum coast* y cm, 
then const live ami abide in the country of the NrtijmparAntakift. <ap t 
POrnn^ thyaelf made free* free othera ; having reached the other nlairc* 
lead other* lbere ? being rnnwlcd, impart consolation ; having tMself 
attained to complete Nirrlno. he the me ana of other* attaining to it/ 

The ofler-part of this legend brings Buddha and his 
attendants, to the city of Sfirparaka* 3 * whither they ore 
invited by the Hajn. On the way, he is met by a company 
of women, who, liavipg received his instructions, and become 
converts, cham three limes tlieso expressions of Lbanka; 

M * No, Bire t neither from mother nor father, nor ting* nor from all 
relative together, nor from beloved oiicij, nor from divinities* nor from 

*■ The prewiil tcust sccnuLErc to he u«d for tlm futuro s by tltid mHch 

pilipn. 

^ Identifr'd by Durnauf with rln- Jinniiftn of fhol^my. which li *□ pposed 
to be the modern SEpekr, Ptlmted on one of the outka of the river Krishna into 
Ihe Huy of Be n^sl- S. Ini? fain ftion p p. 
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Puma was immediately received with every ceremony of 
hospitality. ' 

Prim. th?r of ,^ L f^r ee l Eb ^ »nTflm#tion, AnAtha-pindika ubl 

- tkirf of merchants, fw ►bat dost tliou make toy 

r. J r 1? 1Bd ! 1 f ,d * s ^J' telt a O householdor, to 
adopt toe life ot a Devotee, under too discipline of toe much renowned U*: 

rtn^^iZT^u” Z dtLe Mn of * Kuvoiee,- Then Anitoa- 
.w^ r ’ # £ t “? U| ‘ lrt hia “«d Mtandfag h« right 
arm, attored those words with toe accent or joy t - Ah, Buddha! ah. the 

toda i'in»rinr^T n ^ r "^r *" 7°** Ka0W ** *»>« ™ of 

tow importance, leaving his many foetid* and servants, and hi, rich nonh 

U ld0pl j ,C l, iT C P f 1 P™***! ™dc r toe discipline of toe 
much lemw-ned Ijiw, and ink* far the investiture and toe elation of a 
Devotee, Then AniUha-pmdika toe householder, taking Tama with 
liifrii. ropaireil tu ihtj- pEififl ’wiiere Uhng^vnt. %at. 

Hflated before m aaMiatly or several 
hundred Devotees, wag rniofl instruction in toe Law. Pereclvinor Ani- 

^r’himl* „S h fhwl *? £*,?*“* With dl ° o 0 ™* (Alined 
ur him), Buddha tons addressed the Devotees: ‘Here ia ArtStoa-piodilit 

TadJ l Z a * h .h Jer ’ ■ ° rJe^utenn, coming with an offering. Tc toe 
i aUjug-ain, there ia no offering *j plgaamg a, tost made when a man 

ZZXZ. J*V et> a VBn - Vp ° n ** Anitoa pindika the house. 

toe^ ;, h h!f E& h r “^“V 0 th0 of Bhagivat by teaching 
r?* r “J* 1Eb hu hnai, placed liunmif aside with 1’drna toe chief of m t* 
chant*! toen fran Where he vii, ho addressed! Bhaguvst thus: ‘Here ia 
..n^k j™', “ merchants, who desires to adopt too life of a Devotee, 
under too discipline of the much renowned Law, and ukn for toe invoa- 
mure and too station of a Devotee. [Uve die ireotoi.sa. 0 Bhatmvat. out 
at compassion for him, to admit and accept him as a Devotee,’ Bha=avaL 
by his ailence, allowed himself favorable t„ the worts of Anhlha.[>rnrtika 
toe Jicusehf)l,l«r. Then ho tom addressed I’d mu the chief of merchants i 
_Appreaeh, O Devotee, and adopt the life of a Devotee. 1 No sooner had 
Bha^vat pronounced these wonts, than Puma found himself shaved, and 
habitei! in toe Devotees mantle; and being supplied with the bowl for 
■Ima, and toe pitcher wiib its bird-beak mouth, ind having a heart and 
rt,TrZo! B ■erendays, appeared in the decent exterior becoming 

the Devotee of a hundredyour^ A PP n»cV suidthe TetMgata to him 

SZ!’;iiZ d .?£'*' •£****• weanag the Devotee’s mantle, and feeling 
traaiiiidljiy diffused by the trulii through all his acmes, stood up: and 

thee w llh Buddha’s iwrmisaion, imt d.iwEL P 

Hl^B^dZZiZfj respectable Pflrea repaired to the place where 
af hr j T wjd unrUir there, hnvjng made hia oWiaince id ih* fiwt 
LidT fLTfij 01 ^ *7 ^achmg toera with hi, head, he took his station 
aside, nii'I addrewcif Inm in these word,: ‘I,et Hhigavat consent to 

rir t ™ r ^i'* bl ? el3^ ' , ^ thlla it ftoru Tiie Jiji* of 

' B f Lru ttJuiiu, retired from toe world, in some desert place, 

exposed to no distraction, with tniod attentive, intent, and colJeclcd, 

Kfter I hirehvud retired fum] tliu iwld, in aclitmJflg exposed tu m> Ji^ 
tnctJODp wit h nund aueuiiv^ inlfim uut culJcct^d, might I, hiving koDwa 
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blissful abides flf the Brahma*, and rcrait]need peBfton which bcgttilM 
mu io pl^uie, might b* bum again to participation in the worlds of 
Brahma, and add tunny to tbeir inhabitant* 1™ ^ 

The follow itig am o streets from a legend of the Yinaya.® 6 
A certain commercial odventurer, named Purna h embarks for 
the seventh lime upon the great ocean, in company with 
others of the city of Sravasiii/* who am Buddhists. 

“In the flight, and at dawn of day, three merebants repeated aloud the 
hjwm and prayers which lead to the other share,* this teiti which dia- 
efoee tire truth, the atanras of the Slbavim*^ and those relative lo too 
various sciences, m well as Urere for the solitary, sad sections of the 
Sutra relative lo temporal interests. Pdjiiu overhearing them, said: 1 Sire, 
what beautiful poetry are you reciting? 1 They replied: ‘Thk ia not 
poetry* O chief of merchants, three are the very worda of Buddha. 1 
Fdrna, who hid never before heard the name of Buddha pronounced, felt 
the bain over hi® whole body stand on end, and reverentially inquired £ 

• Bin, who i« he whom you call Buddha? * The mofchants replied: > The 
Snunaita-GliuUina,^ of the race of the Sftkyu* who having shaved hia 
head and his beard, atnl pu t on ycl Low garment, Infl hia house with a 
perfect faith, to enter upon the life of a Devotee, and hen attained to the 
supreme atote of perfected Buddha; he it is, O chief of merchant*, who 
ta culled Buddha.-— 1 Where, aira, is he now? 1 —■At HifivastS, chief of 
merchants, in the grove Dj^tavana, in the garden of AniLha-pindUm/ 

Having impressed these words upon his heart, Ftirna navigated the 
great ocean with these men of Siavoill, and returned, bringing back bis 
vessel safe and sound/* 

Resolving now to give himself up to the life of a Devotee, 

**he took a servant and departed for HMvnslL Having arrived there, he 
■topped in tbo garden, and nasi hi* mreficoger tu Anktha-pindika, the 
householder.” 

a It wmito MtfiTt u If tradituo piv^ tu to tide ■ pFimpu of tbs stale 

of Buddhi'i idiimI, beke hr arrived it bb ow n peculiar dsctrfnv rtPpreli npr 
deliverannt? fcuJji IruiiEnigritbn. The language licre, U ncily aijrb as mL^ht ha 
ciprdd from tlis dpi of a devout worshipper of Ui^i'hrtu, pained by ihc {ib»h 
amtien and experience of tha aet-towa af mortal life* 

M S tofrpdtrta'fln, pp. 14ft — 266. 

B A city of the nwSnrft OuJ(, S r F^R™^-Ki b pp.. lTfi, I7t. 

* The first degree of perfection lb ihu aHcmhly of The Devotees was called 
SrfrtApidii, orAd/rasra itfo tkt nrrrmf,—tlial ir, the cuiir** of life leading to de¬ 
liverance from mwa*itofFr#tkift. CoMOqtinnily, th* vlkrr §km itgullire iMt 

deliverance. 

m L e- Tk* jffcrimtr^a title of those members ef the Awemhlv whoileed next 
to Buddha himself, in rank. 

* I. e. 7^ a *fcito GAKlumuir. M. Born«iir conjectures, “ that wa* 

I be sacrntaml far&ily name of the in Hilary race of ibe &4fcyai p w h.> b n KnhutlrLyas 
had tun cuti lary annstur, or eaLlH, alter the manner of I lir Nnhmxnp, hut were 
authorized by the Hindu law. to uiuttif ihe mmc of the opdeiil sage to whose 
race lb Mr fphilUiJ fmrto belonged/ h &. /n*t mfurfh-o. P Its. 
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wJuehttiit fef the benefit of the pacing w 0 ,)d. ,nd H, e happing „r the 
poanin world, ne Well M for Its benefit nnd happiness hereafter, and «fdch 
‘ * 1 h \ n 3* «M"P'led and cunptebeoded, umn enure to bo 

|- , fJ ‘ Poached end comprehended by othem, in order that the R>-- 

I*? fj “ w mi, J r continue kng, be received by maw people, and bo ^ er u 
-bom propagated, until it mad bnve boon completely made manifest to 
*?Tv ™ V. 0 ™' kf*j ua L «°> Aiwmln, to ward a K mijfruinsJM,’ '*> ■ He ll 
So, O venornbk, replied the respectable AmmJa to Blugavat.” 

As he mbits bit last leave of Vuisali, Buddtia is aurrouinkd 
by a multitude i»t its inhabitants, supenialtir.ilJy warned of 
his departure, to wliutn, 

"knowing the power and bent of their tniiid*, their character .nd i™. 
pemnoni, he me mich an exposition of the Law, thatihc«« many hundreda 
of thouaunde ofliviag boinjrj adopted thu formulas of re fuj;e and the 
axioms of lastfuctiun. m * 1,1,1 ma 

At this Auaiida expresses his aslonishmciu. Then Blm- 
gavat says: 

h snrpriso thne, O Ananda, that I hare to-day fulfilled 
my duty of instruction, 1 who am now omnweient, who pos.sos.t inowk-da* 

" £ e £/ 0fm > wim hovq L lc ^ u l red entire diitfJal „r whatever ”1 

in k “°' Jed ^ * ho "''drain teeittm, u, 

in aearch of aothiuif, who am exempt from every feeling of r-eoinni of 
pcraaouhty, of pmle, of attachment, of enmity. Once,, J *Vaa maluma,,, 

UP iI° CfT °j 'W 311 ® 1 ^ a ahw <° die wnJtUwu 
of birth, old age, Sick (IMS, deaiJi, dianpjwintmcnt, trouble, suffer W dia 
qmetude, mtaforton* Then, being a prey lo dendlv atiguLh I „»£ £u 
prayer: Would that many thousand of creatures, linvw abandoned 
the state ot houaebotdew, and adopted the life of the Devotw under tf,e 
direction of the R is lux, and having meditated by themselves upon the four 

pV^l/rwI/i A S ; f Prca[ BRWn and Ireland, Vol. V. p is,; 
PyufriMr H, H, Wilwjri hu umdo Li tkiL i town now rn[Ud - 1 

£:7 z , t '“-"w ...d^aSSiats 

« Thtfurnab* of ttfugr are (be txpn-ssfoiw hy which , ,| eai „. f 0r . , H _ f , 

?rh»- l “ ra ir H hl' 1 ’ ln ' r-‘ ,nhI > ,,nh,: wa. W«t totataHp 

,lJe : hr [H-rmitWil lo ndopi ,| JB | L f,. |i rvo(ft ,; ’ 

* ° l# MU ijf TOWI,eJ Law - an,! bfroniB Di-votii-' miU) r„ 
^rfa^.jo l bs ef Hhanret.the dufic. hetonylhe to ibo tlf B of *D^o- 

moei ajinlliets I mkdt refuse wjih wiih ihi- I nn «,Nt th* 

-»wJvSnmiS; 

w inn^ in I live r long at | have il\c brtitb of li(b. wriJI ip-I. 
m X r#fil^e T anti wbo iVei toward* Hfeie witiinnH dT etintaliEfoet S tipi s.■ 

FP ^ **A ’272, :iiir3 urforlfrron p 

i i? - J i! , ; pmbably IfiioEkdcd four fnJ/une truth* - 

tt|Bt il b,ftll&ni - r * tD wbaloiTf ounr* Into the world ■ 
eml ft0m U » 4 d»td.H»«™ ran trotatred 

vat i, iii} in. 
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the suggestions of or sMsoal attachment / 1 aud bids 

him summoii alJ the Devotee* at the tcMitya called 
Tchapitaj io the assembly-lmlL 

«ThGn Ehagam repaired to the place wber* atood the tus>acinb|y-hail p 
and imTici^ entered* flat down in front of the Devotees, on the seat re* 
served lor him, and being seated, tivtli aildre.^ed r tiip Devotees: All com- 
pounds O Devotee^ are perishable; they ore not enduring, they cannot 
be relied upon with confidence; their condition of being ii change ,—ho 
absolutely* that, it is nut proper, either to think of or to pleaae oneself 
with anyth as a cotnpoiindi nffirufotc, O Devotee*, here nr elae- 
where, when I aha]I bo no more, must the laws which exist for the benefit 
of the pacing world, and the hipfhnw of the mjuing world, aa well an 
Tor Vt# benefit ahd happiness hercuifltr, be compiled and comprehended by 
ihe Devotees* and through ibe-ir inslna mentality be pmenred, preached 
and comprehended by other*, in order that I ho Religinuii Law may con- 
tinno long, be received by many people and bn everyw here propagated, 
until it ah all have been completely made manifest to dfira* and to men. 
Now, Q Devotees, there are liswi which exist Tor the benefit uf the pais- 
lug world, and the happiness of the pnaainir world, as well as for im boM- 
fit and happiness hereafter, which must bo compiled and comprehended 
by the Devotees, and through their inatrUEnentality be prraeivcd, preached 
and comprehended by others, in order that the Kelrgicuw Law may con- 
thrao long, be received by many people, and be everywhere propagated, 
until it shall have been completely made manifest to d4m and to men. 
These law a are the four applications of thought, ia the four compile re* 
BunciatiniLa, 113 the four principles of vuncmainnl power, the five senaes* 
the five powers^ the seven constituent elomonceof the state of Bfldbi,*> the 
sublime way conaiatiug of eight parts* 33 Sooh are the laws, Q Devotee*, 


w 3, Kluprolh in FoS-Eou^-Kl, p, 24?. 

l! Literally + iMtfimr of St* Borifanra first tranvlalkaa 

of the nrigluxl cxpre*"tan was /u yinire MouiiinM dt Is W mem e r which be alter* 
in a OOlr Io Irm ftailra rip hi These ire, 1. Ibe body ; 2. wn- 

A.uhim; 3 r thought; 4. lb* %*xw. »- Uirudu&it™, pp fr2$ s H2T. 

Iv 'Fh<;"c have been rnnied already In note L4. A* ih«ru mooMTHEcd, they 
Mrm to b* the upposEnp ofl* 1 # famr aiiduftmtnU\ spoken of in Ihe Fail Huddliiit 
li^ak^ vlv, fltt^hment to pErajurt—lilirhmrtPt IQ filw doclri nitre—JttBrhmnU 
coninrv la the nt^tivc ipi- murtlity—alluhtncut to dUpHlaifon r 5. 

1 * 04 , U L VM.i. 

w Jlre power*, Ln dbliDfittn from the five hum*, nifty hr *lghl, hearing, 
smell, ts^te and touch, viewed itotrectly, a* the »c it4U&iW of ili.it iilrjJ being 
which the Buddhist theory of caaie and Ml-cl mipekmc^ to pm-ccLe eont'epiion 
in die womb- ThL# theory pppc*r» to be the fTKrt umthrui perl of the gpacukttaft 
philrwpphy of Ehr Ttudillii-iln. J£. /nlr r pp. 4 -h j. 4R9, 5emI_ 

*1 This jayttulff probably designate* the imnp^ of perfection, sap* 
tipfeed lo lend io the ■ltwuuienE of the Hddfci-rt&fo, Of Elu LntHlicence of Buddha 
nLmwIf, which is Nlrvim, or the nip mine east, only wantiEig the ctumi ui mi t\m 
of death The enumeraEion of them, here* woqfd occupy loo much J^paee. 
S. fairoiiaetiea, pp 29U-2JF7. 

w L e. Tilt ^Libhrne coon* Eif life, mfwtatag of rigbl, orjn>1 aiid rf^uluri^ 

will, effoft. iclien, life, language P lhonp;ht. mc4)iftikfi. >. Inirvdurium m y h&, 
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wende are Uiken in another sense. Three limes tlie soma 
words are rcjK-aLed, without being understood ; alter this 
Buddha says: 

•"Go, it Anauda, uprti the trunk of toother no* to oil bv, we. ire 
here.' ■lie it«, O venereble,' replied the twpeciAblo Anamlt 
ta llEn^rarat, and having sought Uio trunk of another tree, he sat down 
th-Hrs io pus the dir-" 

Not long after, the earth is felt to tremble, meteors fall, 
ihe homau sends forth flames, rmd noises are heard in the 
air, and towards evening, Ananda returning to Buddha and 
inquiring the cause of all this, is instructed that these prodi¬ 
gies pledge his Master's speedy- translation to the state of 
“ complete extinction.” 

“Then the respectable Ananda spake thus w JJh&ravaL: 'If I eomi«re- 
teni, O vcnarahlc, liw sense of ilie language of Bhsmnat, Bhamrerf at 
dus present time, having luade himsolt masler Of thn eJemEiKa of his life, 
has renounced esiateiice,’' *Thatis it. Alanda,’ *aid Bd,aj> a v*l * that ia in 
E Jl n “5’t O Ananda, Bhapm hating rnadu hiawslf master 
. 7f,L ^ of tai rewwneed wtisiouce/ (Then said Awn- 

da:) I heard from the lips of Bing*vat, I received from Ilia lips, being in 
" F*"»“r lLee f , w ^ : Anj being has invented, eumpre 
bended, prepuatsd the four principles of supernatural power, H p™ j f j, 
£.“*<? of.h'mjiw either to die end of the kalpa, ur a whole k,loa¬ 
the four principles of supernatural power, 0 venerable, have been inveT 
Ligated, comprehended, propagated by BJiagivet The TtUtintn u n,., 
if it is asked of him, live either to the end of the kalpo, or a whole k*li£ 

J Here tore, Jet Uhagartit consent to remain during this kelpa: fet u,e Su- 

E&la JG nmuiui to the end of I hit J M 

To this Buddha replies by- accusing Amnida of following 

“* ^ ** M - Bnrawf says, "the four ground• of ;uperenlu»t 

rrr* ,J h r y J™'* # U, V he of wr Ulthoe, l, « ihc fjt>u[|to|r™ri. 

crivluu the abandonin'ot of every idea of desire; " 2. ■- tbs faculty of eweeivj nr 
(he sWonment of every idea of thought; ’ 3 '• Uk faculty ef wneefthw 
Z:ZT°' l V tP " «lir faculty nj'cuncvlving th«aW 

ShH, . h K ‘ ° r lnTf V 1 l , " iftn ; *«“ * l! whieh M It rv.tibV ihit ihr 

1 ll ' rlb «Wjfuperwmrt.l faculliM to hill, who luu reached ihc point of 

WS3k?- M h *; ™ ame * Ibought, of tKK 

Hr » rr ' “ r iwclUalion; thut t», K> him who iin.es fi were, thfneicrd 
hlmeolf from e|| menial tetlvlre." S. /strerfsr the, p. 8M. ’ 

-vi riirriinui ippreven of 'he ti u nlfiniN on or Oil* Oil* of Buddha, which 

r ~£?::V f6mlhcfSii,h)hi ' t '**>■■ »*« 

fit> " *’*“ *«* ***• Af*. The uoaiiunouf 

?* plh * e lra,,ll . ifl(1 i'l Hiat Rudd he. gave ihj. name to htmvlf; bat 
L q ^ ’l ^ f- rt| il ^prcM-nK him « one tWishing *Lrrhori[y m the- 
ITrDitnd «fhii Iit^Uoe ihe Whluef of the uK-irnt mrrm. 7 

i Hr trit* 4m A mppUy tfatr nf Binklhs’* title*. 
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appears from Mr. Hodgson's statements , 7 that the Buddhists 
of Nepal describe their Scriptures os consisting of twelve 
parts, giving to each its name. But only throe of the titles, 
so reported, arc ahixed to books in the Nepalese collection, 
and these are severally applied to discourses of Buddha, 
legends of him and his disciples, and metaphysical works,— 
that is, to books of the three great divisions which compose 
the Canon of the Buddhists, according to the general tra¬ 
dition. The other nine titles seem to be merely designations 
of particular contents of one or other of these divisions, 
singled out and made prominent, for some special reasons* 

Wo will now give specimens of each of the canonical 
parts of the Scriptures of the Nepalese, selected from M # 
Bnrooiif’a volume , 6 of which about one half is made up of 
extracts. The following passages, taken from a tradition of 
the hist words of Buddha, exemplify what we may call, with 
our author, the simple Sutra: B 

14 Thtfl if what t have heart). One diy Bh&gwnt I* was at Viif&lj,** by 
the Hide of Thu punJ called M-urkhlnPimda, in the hall Called Kllti^an, ^ 

then Bhmpavat having dressed before noun, taking his mantle and 
pitcher, copied VdiKuli to receive alius; and hiving gtmc throegh the 
city for this purpose, he took hie rcpnst When he hid eaten, he ceased 
gnUicnng ahnSj ami baring pul up hta pitcher and arranged hi* mantle, 
repaired to ihc plactf where sWk) the TcMpdSa^chiltyi p « and UiCre 
■ought the Ira sir of a Iran, and fit down by it to pu» the day.™ 

Presently he addresses o disciple named Ananda, obscurely 
intimating that he would shortly leave this world, but his 

T Mr. HsdpTum hai published aihvi at hin uwq on Ihc subject at Buddhism, 
la Ihe TnaticLufu of tlm liijyal A*khc Society of Urejf Bril jin and Ire laud, 
Vcl. II.; ihft Aujalic ftsscirchoe, YoL XYI.; the jEwma] at die ft. Aa, Sodc- 
ty of Uhaal U; Slain and In bcu), Vol. II.; and la the Juiinul of the R, A . S, iif 
Bcii^l, Vol», HI. — V!. 

• 5fort0 of Ihe SannL.nl test law been publMnd; w* muit therefore trandale 
from (he Rrtiirli. 

I $. JntroiiMttiiin, pp. 7-1— 

m It u~ lf(ir*Ui/W,—i (hie of Buddha. 

II Saw BfcortaJned lo have been * citydf Cental Imli*, tmriii of PjtiJijratlr* 

the mfflcrn Faiiu, m what 1+ tE prevail railed llm Gunl^i Hver P ' 

Ir a, Tht eMjLce on fArnmmif vf tk r imw&Coin. 

14 A ttkfctiju i* properly ■ pl^e of rellfdmif wonl^ F ainJ Elkin uae of Hie won! 
here Would be In ao<*Otf4*ric« whh the repreienUgaEi of she Script urea of Nepal, 
overy where* that ihc !hJJn*-cn< of Budtfhn did tm at fir^E abiuilon Eh# vronfejp 
of ilivinilie-f, although Ihc dot nine they wan lauyht, wan athrlrtLc In it-i Lcn- 
■Sency. Bui ■* looker icCCpEadao ot (he wc>rd v u «^ rifyj nc a nlacc curtate rated 
tokhe iftOaaf buddhJannbihliiiWbLL-, * S ? 


Light in Ni'pgL, worts purporting to Li&v$ been composed by 
various nut hors, which constitute a body of ntiinspirod 
Buddhist literature. Oft hese M, Buntou f says : 1 


" Ahhttijgh to all tpMaiuxre belonging in the litter new of BwMhim, 
“* U P *™ rertsuld srtcii’nt In [fitsunn and ndiflieps, 

ptnis r pJii^phv. rulijfiuui practice*,—U,ej treat u!' alt. and wdutemline 
lor us, dBJHiiiely, wfjti m Uie cumitueDt parw of the uered literature. 

or, Ihoiijfb UiL'ir (iiiiion may iiave added to the primitive foundation 
developments foreign to it, tliey can not l^e ijanovaieii au fan 
intent entire cliuaM and categories qf wqrfcjL* 


ns to 


The Nepalese collection contains besides* books cal led 
I anttus, which are ehiody made up of formulas of riles to 
be performed in honor ot gods and goddesses of popular 
superstition. But we return to the works reputed to be 
inspired, 

Tfie Sanskrit books of Nepal* at the same time that tliey 
discover to us the three several divisions of the Scriptural 
Cmiou o i the Buddhists, also contain express notices of that 
Jhrcelold distinction of the contents of the Canon* marked 
by general tradition as of primitive origin, with reference 
to which it has the title of TripitekiL lint there are 
other more or less comprehensive classifications of their 
sacred brinks., recognized by the Nepalese* as well as by 
other nations professing Buddhism* which it is of some 
importance to understand aright* as otherwise they might 
slcih to indicate a variance in tradition* respecting the parts 
winch properly make up the Buddhist Canon. In one of 
the Sanskrit books of Nepal reputed to be inspired, reference 
is made to “the four Agamas/ 1 as in this passage : « After 
he had been introduced to the life of a Devotee, by the 
respectable Sariputra* he received the investiture and the 
knowledge of the four Agarnas ; u and in this: «Let him 
cstablisli here the four Agamas ; ” 6 and among the Sinhalese 
^ ld Ulinft * Buddhists four pans of their Scriptures are 
kuovm under a name of the same signification with Agama. 

u[ iL Bnrnouf has found reason to conjecture, that the 
Agatnas are merely subdivisions of the Sutra. Again, it 


* S. [tilrvdufhfm, p, 

* S. Inin/ Ocrtm* p pp, iv ^ 
Umefuaihd- 
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as found in the Nepalese collection, is distinguishable front 
the Sutra, by the absence of that set form of beginning and 
euding, which marks off the sternal penlions of the latter. 
Its contents, also, dilfer somewhat, for it consists of legends 
relative to Buddha and his followers, illustrating mural and 
ceremonial duties by examples of conduct, mid does not, like 
the Sutra, give prominence to Buddha himself, in the act ot 
teaching. But its simple and popular style favors the opin¬ 
ion, that we have hem, lor the most part, a true picture of 
the life of the Master and his early disciples, as well as 
trustworthy reminiscences of his instructions ; and, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, as has formerly been mentioned in this 
Journal, the legends of the Vinaya began to be collected 
even at tins time of the first Buddhist council, immediately 
after Buddha’s death. Yet there are in the Vinaya, pre¬ 
tended predictions, like those of tire Sutra, which we must 
regard as allusions to tire contemporaneous, or past history 
of an ago much later than that of Buddha; so that diiforent 
portions of this class of hooks are to be distinguished in 
respect to their antiquity. 

The third division of the Buddhist Scriptures is repre¬ 
sented in the collection of Nepal, by works in tire dialogue 
form, devoted to the discussion of purely metaphysical 
subjects. These are intimately related in doctrine to those 
parts of the Sunn which give evidence of a later systematic 
unfolding of the ideas of Buddha, by his disciples ; and it 
accords with this, that the Abhidharraa is held not to have 
emanated directly from him, but to bo a sort of digest of 
the metaphysical views involved in what Ire taught. 

From this general description of each of the divisions of 
the Tripitnka , 4 as they appear iu the collection of the 
Sanskrit books of the Nepalese, it would seem that tvliatevor 
is contained either iti the Sutra, the Vinaya, or lire Abhi- 
t dharina, claims to have the authority, more or less direct, of 
Buddha himself, and therefore ranks as inspired teaching. 
There are also, however, among the books lately brought to 

i L * Thi lil* ft* Cftthrtinnfi— » lit Lb applied hy the RuddJjiu* to their Scrip- 

fyft* ** 4 wikfilc t but pjftjH?- ly tht.- tiiTua paid* wliinti ntdkt up Ikif 

CtiHR. ^dlthlidhed by cerqjwiL 
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maxims and axioms of the Muster, as in the ancient Brahman 
literature, were wont to be expressed in the sententious man¬ 
lier denoted by that term. The Stitnt is divided into sec- 
tions, each of which begins with some words (ike these: 
“ This is what was heard by m« r one day when Bhagavat 
was in such a place, when such were his auditors," and ends 
with a sentence to this effect: “When he had finished his 
discourse, all present were greatly delighted and approved 
his doctrine and tradition relers this form to Buddha’s 
ow'ti direction to his disciples, as to the manner in which 
they should reply to those who sought instruction from them, 
But among the writings included in this portion of the 
Canon, and having the form just described, the critic dis¬ 
covers some which evidently have been club united more 
than the rest, and are of later date. Most of them, indeed, 
bear the stamp of primitive times, inasmuch as they bring 
upon the scene none other than human beings; as their style 
is simple ; as the sinle of society which they depict, is that of 
the period of Buddha's appearance in India, according to the 
most probable chronology : and as they give but an imper 
lect development of the doctrines and usages introduced 
by the new Teacher. The parts of tlm Sutra bearing 
these marks of high antiquity, give us, there is reason to 
believe, nearly the actual words of Buddha. On the other 
hand, there are some parts which bring before us many 
fabulous personages; and are composed in an artifiend style, 
mingling prose and verse in regular alternation, with repe¬ 
tition of the sentiment ; which also teach a systematic form 
of doctrine, and show a corrupt dialect in Vnrnc of their 
words and phrases, while the rest of the Sutra is in classic 
Sanskrit. These, it Ib evident, must he considered us be¬ 
longing to a subsequent age. It should be observed, how¬ 
ever, that in some ot the pans of the Sutra, which seem, in 
general, the most ancient, there arc references in the form of 
prediction, to certain historical persons, who arc known to 
have lived a long time after Buddhas death, showing that the 
entire composition even of these is not to be rclcrrud to the 
same early period. 

The second division of the Scriptures of the Buddhists, 
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of the Buddhists of Thibet, Mongolia and China have been 
translated into their respective languages. On this point 
M. Burnmif $aye :* 

H Although onr ififbnnatjon at prpseru is linaited* y^t it Huffiee* to ptic? 
the collection of the Saiwkrii bng-Jcfl of Nepal in that point of view in 
which Mr. -Modgaon desired they mi^bt he regarded by the leartHHi of 
Kurope- It 13 a fact corvelnfliveJy deinoiMtrQted t that the greater part of 
tin: hooks held sacred by the Buddhists of Thibet, Taitary end Chinn, arc 
but translations of the tfanskrit text* recenlly di*covered in Nepal, and 
this fact alone decisively m»rks the place of these Eeata, relativity to that 
celiaclinn of documents which the nations of Asia just mentioned furnuih 
for the genera] history of Buddhism. It presents them to ua as the unwi¬ 
nd*, of which these documents are only copiea, and restores to Jndia end 
to its language the study of a relifkm and philosophy of which India was 
the birth-plac ed 

linked, a comparison of these translations of the Sanskrit 
texts: with their originals, has shown the necessity of being 
very cautious ns to relying at nil upon the former, 113 inde- 
pendent authorities, for they are found to be both ton literal 
mid too paraphrastic. It is therefore of the first importance 
to know what may be gathered from the collection of origi¬ 
nal documents, thus happily rendered accessible, respecting 
either the literary history, the social lust i tut ions, or the 
Speculative doctrines of Buddhism, in order to our ob¬ 
taining correct views of the development of this religious 
system * 

Each of the three divisions of the Scriptural Canon of the 
Buddhists, including the Sutra, the Virraya and the Ahhb 
dh&nna^ ls represented in this collection, The first of these 
is regarded by Buddhist tradition, as comprising more espe¬ 
cially the words of Buddha himself; and our author's inves- 
ligations have proved it to be chiefly made up of familiar 
discourses attributed to him, which probably do not differ 
much, cither in style or substance, from what his lips actually 
spoke* The title of Sutra is not appropriate to the form of 
these compositions; il was given to them, we supj^se, 
merely on account of their containing such fundamental 

* S p 3 

1 thru* Ehlv- may hv rendered. fm*. fiiitipthu. tr*i 
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HISTORY OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA. 


It may be remembered, that in the last number of this 
Jntiraal reference was made to a memoir on the origin of 
Buddhism, read before the french Institute by Professor 
11 umout a[ Pam, the publication of which might i>e expected 
to throw mt light upon tins system of religion. Since that 
tl F?! l volume; of an extensive work on the history 

OJ Buddhism in I Lidia, lias been published by Jl. Hu motif 
under the title; InlAuction u Mstoir* rf« Buddhism* 
/w/ien, which, both on account of the original authotiiv of 
ns male rials and the careful criticism employed m*.n ih'em 
nys a surer foundation for the study of the history of 
Buddhism, generally, than we have before lied it j 3 a 

«“■* ° r is fuU ^ in the books of the Nepdess 

Buddhists, written m Sanskrit, which were brought io light 
by the diligent and sagiicious research of B. II. Hodgson 
Lsij., late British Resident at the court of Nepal,and by him 
transmuted to the Asiatic Societies of London and Puns. 
Uhat S ives a spccuil value and interest to these books is 
that they appear to be the originals from which the hooks 

* / n r n !!i uCri T i ***** Ju In'll™,p*rM f; n«a- 

luUiir r n^r, i Ll Tonjc pi tuner. Puri*: 1B44. b|7, 

vul. t . dff. in, jij 
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ii f tee ; matoombonimooiko m’dadabatapa m takoola 
taka sikno sothe ws az iuiaw ftko> 

15. Taweku oondooi balsa ynko na m'loomkc, baina wato- 
towako na watotowatpie; naie atlaktita ketodjiko, 
nawe ootakSta kisikinodjataque. 

16 Aknnifiiiibia tn'looinke, taonghesa sniia maclj anil wake 

na miiiibayako * kooa mnshuka ooiawia watoto wako ; 
tm madabuiko ikawa. pamedja mamnuwmewako, nme 
allamooa djooiyako. , , 

17 Na Adam akaiifna, liakibaoomeaik.fi sautli ya m toome- 

waku oomekoela miongonirmm, mtee (unbio kooamba 
nil jo koo amooroo kootoa akoola miotigonimua ri1 * ec 
hoo-o nimenlfinee n T tec kua schabooyiiko ; kua mashaka 
oottakoola miongouimuaynque koolla sikoo za oozi- 

rnawukOr , , r 

IB. Miba iia m’biliwili attaioa; ootakoola mailjaui ya 


19 Na kua ham za oossoyada oottakoola monkntee, haua 
ooruodet wundec katika u’lee, ambao kooamba alitiva 
miongott junta: hakika wcwe oodougo uawe batika 

m'taiiLra oolcreghia. , , ,, 

20. Akaitn Adam djina la m’toomkewaque Chawa, hfikikai 

R i mama ya wot hi waiio wazima. 

21. Akamfania ftlwmgo Adam na m ? ktw£- oongoo-o miongo 

nimtia n'g^fee waklwa ollic wawtlae. 

23, Akanetia Mooigniazimoongo hooyoo endie Adam 

kooa kaiia modja miongoiiimuaetoo adjooa mcma na 
maefoo : na sasa koocnda lianooniflshi mookonowaquc, 
akatoa teaa miongonimua u’tee fikaia wa oozima 

23 Akamtoai Moongo miongoniimia kioonga dja Eden 
koofania kasi y a koolima katika u’tce ambao kooamba 

aKmtoai yee, . , 

oi HIwi akamtCa Adam. nkaweka katika mao ya djora wa 
' kioonga dja Eden Cheroobini, na ooptmen wegm 
mootmga, illikootoonsa u’dla ya m ice vm oozlma. 
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@h Akadjiboo m^oomke tiiuka Lootakoola tmougQujmua 
maigonda ya m'tee miibao kuu^mbti ooilg kntika 
kioouga; 

3. Lakeqee miongommiin miuoonda ya nrtee ambito koo- 
umim oolid kaliknti ya kioonga, Mooigmaaimaoiigo 
alitua amooroossui kootoukijuk, kooUVi (bofia) ioosutl- 
jekooffa, 

4 k Akancna nioka, aka mam hi a in’too in ke, hnmotakooffa. 

5. Hokikai ^looigniazimoongo niindjooiee, kutika sikoo 
tduLakajokoola niicng on inina* yalafanooka mato etoo, 
m'Lakoua npfaiia wn moon go,, m’tadjaoa un-ma na 
moofoo. 

G. Pende alipoiVna mloomke, m ? me mema wa wiakoola^ 
nimcma katika mato> na m f lee ouka ieita oodjoolcc, 
pbatnjk mEortgoninnia iiLatnondayaqiie. akampa 

mounie wiique tena, na hooyoo akaia. 

7* Yakafanooka matoyao, walidjoofl, koo wakooa mopoo r 
wakashona Luudjmii ya m ice Wa leiiee* wakafania. 
oongooo ki ooiionee. 

saufli 

S, Wakasikia m’iarakashti ya Moongo adjxmenda katika 
kioonga, -wakiii oolipofootna oopt-po bada ya dohoree, 
akadjdha Adam itu I u F kt-wq ; kootoawoueklua nt 
iiHHjngo katika kites ya mill wa kioouga. 

9. Akamita Hoongo Adam, nkamambiai, we we oowapee? 

10. Akanetia Adam, mimi nimesikla saultiyako kmika 

kioouga, iiimekouishn. hakika nadkoca ioopoo } 
TudidjifUa, 

11. Akamambia Adam T m’nani olbkoodjoofia we we kooa 

ItiopoQ? hakikaio odikoola rrdtec ambao kooamba 
nilio koo amooroo kootoikoofo miongommua m'tee 
hooo* 

1 % Akauena Adaim Tivtoomkd ambao kooamba we we 
ooliuTpa iiami nklie ulioJiipa ndtee liooo, nikaln. 

13. Akaneua Mocigiiiazimoongo ak imam bin ni’toomke, 

oomefendam wlwe haya? Akamliki&a m r tooffike* 
niniuka jddie aJiompotesa nikab 

14. Akanentt Mooignia simoon goo ak amain bia nioka (kooa- 

nae) wewe oolic ten da haia, nimekooianee we we kooa 
Qthe mama wa m ? ibogo T na oths piama walio katika 
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iiioonee wu m'biugo 
ivlee, liuieni yee A 
MooigOTkotimss idia. 


21 AkauJtootWiWia Mooigw^imooBg® "a ^PP 1 la oosmsln- 
sac aka lab: akaion nvbafoo miongowmm m batuusa- 
que a akadjw^a ilvojkuu ... 

22, >lWoo, yiditoa Mnoigiiiszimoango tmongommna ra too, 
akadjenga tuanamkA, akamlelta kooa At lain. 

23 Akain'iia Adam, hakika ya hay an imifoopa tn iongon imua 
mb’oopayanga mniama miongoiiimuu inamayango, 
hooyoo yoo w£l5a nvtoomke, hskikai aliloiwa mion- 

Eouiimia m’too. . , , . 

21 Kooa huyo akaata m’too bubai na mmrtai akamkambaia 
m'loomke waque wnkiiwa watoo wawike moollee 

oemodjrt, ... 

25, Wslikona wothe toopoo, Adam na m'toomkewaciue, 
haw a kooa (wagnee koodja) wakitsha. 


KtTOO-O DJA TATOO. 


i. Ni'ka alikooa na Uila miongonimun wolhe mama wa 
n'tee ambao kooambu wnlioomba Aloaigninziraoongo- 
Akamainbin in’Loom k« kua scbaboo gini Mooigniazi- 
Bioongo kooa amooroo nlgnooec kocuoakoola iotha 
nilti yallo katika kioouga t 
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<jue ambao kooamba akasicrikhee sikoo ya 

sabaa iotfoe kasiaijmg alioiiaiiia. 

* akatnkasa 

3. Akabariki Mooigniozimoongo sikee ya sahoo, (akmkoouaj j 

kona seb&boo end id aikoo aliopoumuosTka lot ho kasiaquc 
aniblo koc-unba alioioomha. 

4. Na Jia^a wiombe ya m 1 bingo na n'tee pende alipo 

oombao katika sikoo amblo kotwinsba Mooigniazi^ 
inoongo alipofatm n'ti na m s bingo, 

5. Na koolla m’tee oolllo katika nrpaka wa n ? tee p isidjamOn. 

katika n-too na otho madjanee ya umwanda isidjamea 
hakika* Mooigniazimooiigo hakooinitsha niTooa ka- 
tika u r tee, Jmpakooana m&na Adam katika u tue. 

Gr Yalikooa kooughe likituka mongonimooa n p teo likanie- 
alxa n T tee iothe. 

7 + Akafama Muoigniaziinoongo m'to-o oodougo katika n T tee 
nkabofin katika oosow&Ljue poouizl za oobeyoe, akawa 
xn'too napoomzec za oozima* 

8, Akafaiua Mooigriiazimooiigo kiocnga kooa mao ya djooa 

wa Eden; nkaniwtka mahaloo hlpo Adam ambao 
kaoaiiilwa dimfattia, 

9. Akamitia katika Lftee na koolla turtle meipa wa too 

[lb fine) 

tesamika na wema wa wiakook ; na m T tee ya m'zima 
tiOna katika li ya kioonga, na rn’lco ya m'djoafee wa 
wiina na wiqfoth 
(moomboo) 

10. Paiikooa na m ? to oolitokitoka miongommua Eden, illikoo 
neshetesa hidjo kioonga ; ua mdmU hipo pnJig.iwan.ka 
witoa (n T dm nu) wi tie* 

1L Djsna la quanta Pi son, naie amekoosania u r tce iothe 
Havilah ui malndee pa tokapo daliaboo. 

12, Na dahaboo ya hiyoa ui wema: tia mahaloe bapo 

hoopatikana Loobo na djTwe ya bilauree. 

13, Na djina la m"to wa pplee n’db Giboti, nme amekoosama 

iolhc n'tue ya Ethiopia. 

1A Na djina la m p to wa tatoo Hiddtkcl, nio kooendea 
oopandc wa nlo ya djooa wa Assyria- M'to wa n'ni 
Euphrates 

15. Alitba Mooigniazimoongo nr too., akamnikn katika ki¬ 
oonga dja Eden kooLlma akitoonsai. 
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27. Akaoomba Mooign iaz Lmoohgo m’too kooa soomzSque 

image ( be created him 

Kom. &oom y& Mooigtii^imoongo ulimootnbai ; 

imJo female he created liieuj both 

inatinmoome na mamaujke oJiwaoQmblo wawTiL 

Ariel gave Iheffi blessing 

28- Akawalil a Lamkri akanetiii Mooign iaz imoon gOj 

oongheance. iwanes wanghec, djaauec katTka n'tec, 

nfid govern it 

akawomooa, katika n'zooee wa bahafee* na mooiiec 
air iking 

va djoo angani na koolla kltoo killidjo heyee na 

move* 

killidjo kune lookout a djoo ya n'tee. 

Beliuld ] have given yen 

29. Aliena Mooigniazimoongo, angalTo, nimcwapanoooe 

he&rjng need 

koolla djani kimefidjo katika n'tee iotlae, na koolla 
tree yielding peed yotti meat, 
in'tee wegnie mCa Two djakooladjctoo. 

30. Na nianm otlie wnlio katika n’tee na koolla niooncc vt 

m’bingoonce, na koolla mama ambao kooamba wadgpa 
katika n’tee, iwa djnkoclncljetoo: yalikooa kama hayo. 

Unit he IieiI mide 

31. AkaOna Mooign iazimocjigo koolla al id jo lama kooa 

djemma m'no; yalikooa magribee na sooboochee sikoo 
ya sella. 


uEcosa 

KETOO-O DIA P1LLK. 

1. Hlki kimetimia m'bingo na n’tee na koolla oonghi 

wlo. 

2. Moo igniazi moorage aljquisha kooa sikoo ya sabaa kasia- 
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math alter m kind 

kua wmtghi uikoma ghehsiaquo, na koolla nioonoe 
kwa gbfciisiaquc : akaoua Mooigtiiazimoougo kooa 
memo. 

And blessed them incrtHM yfl 

22. Akawabarika Mooigniazimoongo, akaiirna, oongheaiteft, 

became ye many fill ^ 

iwinec wan g hee* djaEnee kaUka madjee ya baharce, 

they uhnll he 

na nioonee wakawa wsmgheu katika n'tee, 

fifth 

23. Yalikooa magribec T yalikoo soobockhec sikoo ya tano. 

c-roaturo- *ewi 

21. Ahamna MooigniaziinoongQ, kootOa a’u oambg ua£si 

wherein cifctto 

Hilo heyee kua gkcusiaquE, ua mama wa mToogo 

creeping 

nadaba na mama ya u’teo kua glimisiaquc ; yalikooa 

ACL 

katrm ivifio- 

And created t 1,ft 1 cr 

25. A-kaoomba. MooigniaaanoongQ minm yo u lee uikuma 

species 

gliensiaqaCj na mama rooa m’fiuiotf&qiie, tia konita 
diba wa u ! toe nikatna m f fanow&ijQe« Akanna 
Mooigniazimocmgo kama Kayo kooa m£ma, 

Irtniinwi m man in 

26. Alinena Hooigniazimoongo looiaufie m'loQ kooa 

mu- rnutfr* likeness and they shall rain 

soorazf noo na m'fanoo wt-iioo: kooamooa kauka 

fish 

n’zMe wa bahari na kaiika niootioe ya m bingo* na 

tiiamji ^ jrulie tt r tcc, lid oombo iothc ambiio too 
which treepa 

kooamba wndapa kcuika n'te*. 
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third, 

13. Yalikooa magribtre na soo book bee sckoo ya tatoo. 

modi 

14 Aliuoun Moaigmazimoongo, iwa nooro nongbee katika 
oourhgo ikapambaiiyoka baioa ya nrtina na □Gaikoo, 
lei diem be thgEu vtmmn yetra, 

jjlikooa meadjlsa na samam, im slkoo na niiaka. 

Ami they gliolj shine of tu ^rec light 

15. Ikiianaooreu katikadei^ja za(ya) m’bmgo, ikasagtla 

djoo ya n T tec yalikooa kama wlfio. 

16. Akafania Mooignia^imcsonga nooroo m’bilee esl 

of the lights nder 

ookoooo wti nourno ill i kooa soollonee ya m^tana, na 

fljWf frtnrH. 

nooroo tuio, Illikooa soottmlee ya oosikoo na aiota. 

of thnt ihey mvfl 

17. Akazifuiilazo katika deradja za in'bingo kooa koo leita 

nooroo djoo ya n'tee. 

Thm t}u?T tftull rule to divide 

IS, Koo amooa m’tana moosikoo, koopambanooti bainn 

ya nooroo na koeza; akoona Mooigniazimoongo kama 
hayo kooa mrw 

fourth* 

10. Yalikooa mag H hue na soebookhee slkoo ya a T n& 

creature 

20. Alin urn MooigiiiazimootigOp koo tqka madjea combo 
mnrh which breathes which has life f ow \ 

nenghi mooigni iwonrai, silTsto heyec, na nioonce 
flying 

warookao katika n T iec tini ya m* bingo. 

whole ffroai every 

2] r Alioomba Mooigniazimoongo tiwa nrkooba oa koolla 
oombo kiilidjo heyeeambao kooambatnadjee yaroetf&a 
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And made 

7. Akafauta Mooigtikzimoongo deradja, akapambanooa 

which was tinder from 

madjee yd to l in* ya derndja HiiongoiiimuEi mailjee 

ttore tad it wu like tills. 

kill id jo djoo ya deradja : yaiiktjoa kaiim hay Op 


And calicd bMTun. 

9. Akaita Mooigmsmirtoongo deniedja oowktgo. Yalikooa 

bgc and. 

magribco na soobockhee sTkoo ya pile*. 

Ami Mid let 1)0 Pitted the ™ier 

9. Alinfna Mnoigniaiimoongo tiikookootana rpadjec 

which •» Pt«° 

tuubuokcfiamlxi (yaliu) iini ya oowingo kooa muhilce 

OTIC, tml lei appear dry- 

pamodja, pftkmlhenirea nokifbo ; yalikooa kaiim hayo* 

earth the gathering 

10. AkaiUi Moaigniazinioorigo ookifoo u'ioe j na m kooiaiio 

or BGa, and saw 

wa madjeo akaita baharee : itkaoiia Mooignia^iinoongo 

that good. 

kmna hayo, kooa numa* 

let bring forth 

11. Alinfna MooignmaimoongOj ikamfa n p ti djiuoa, na 

stia seed tree of fruit which yielda 

m'mcawaqua na itdieo ya matemnda killidjo letta 

in its kind and its sred til (or from) 

matnonda kooa ghensiaque m ? mfawaqiie miongom 

ftrtlf Upon fl0 - 

muaquo katika n*tee ; yalikooa kanm Wifio. 

And brought forth gmia and give W*d in (or after) 

12. Ulitoka r^iee ojinee illipii’wa jadta kooa 

yielding whose seed 

ghensiaqne. na m s t&e wegnie tnatoontla m'm^awlque 

wuj within it „ . 

oolikooa kua ghensi aque : akaona Mooigma^i" 

good. 

rooongo kama hayo kooa memit 
rOL. I, wo- tj? 3S 


TRANSLATION. 


SECTION OF THE FIBHT. 

kehtoo^o UJA quanza* 


In sill? beginning cmaM Gwl tb* hwcti iLnd 

1. MoQajizo nliuumba Uooiguiaiimoongo 00 win go m 

tlfcrf tfftlU], 

n'tcc. 


And was earth without form Toid ikiknem 

2. Yd i k oca n f X ec oozooree tia loopoo* yalikooa kecza 

upon depth ami the spirit of God wjls 

kaiUta sliioio na roorkhoq ya Mooigniaziiuoongo ypii 

moving water, 

ikipepra katika maclj^o. 

Said lot there be li^ht a±id there wa« 

3. Aiiimia Meyoigttiazim^ongo, Iwa jlqoeot ? ikiwa 

liirhL 

DDQfQO, 

Saw , llldt good 

4. Ak&utia MooigniaxiiQoongOj zlDoroo kooa smdjema, 

diTidotl between darknc'Stf. 

akaprimbabooa baiim ya nooroo na kecza. 

Called dajf 

& Akiiita HooignmLmoongo nooroo m'lati^ na kacza 

evening- morning ^ny 

™koo. YaLikooa magribee m soobookhe# sikoo 
ene r 

modjd 

* , | , _ _ + , ^nnamont wjitt*r~ 

6 Alrntrm Mooigniazimoong^ Iwa derldja katika madjee 
illikoo pambanooa baiua ya madjee na madjee. 
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COMPARATIVE TAJILE OF NUMERALS. 
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«■>»« ptaoa the Arab, Banian 

with the native ™ 4| ™ ts ere brou S hl mto connection 
Zanzibar b tiie r ,™V s ’ The government also is Arab, and 
«f ran* Zmv » ±r « f "“Suit™. Fran, tins ntixtu™ 
Toeabixlary of the si l ulldoilb *cJly been added to the 
us, and the voeabui 0<)slllB j 8C 5* but trom llw version before 
dent that tha lant-n ^Jk B i yen b ? J 11033 Brownc - h is ovi- 
lion, to wiiat W AZ tK r on £ s « in its idioms uiid cosine- 
.1" *. ulMI '^^M ll.oKa*r« M K. 
given from the rtmi»T* oJ numerals, no specimens are 
live to the north 25*. of the Samauli, Gal las, lie., who 
belong to another Umh-wcst ol the Sooahelee, as they 
follows, aa noaH v ° L lt n *' lU be noticed that the table * 

The Hindus tan ee as Practicable, the geographical order, 
contrast, ma Arabic are added for the sake of 

Ur. ItaSTE?* Vcrsion from the hand of the Rev, 
the English t’hnml \r foc stiV(2rTlJ 7 cars in die employ of 
dir: au ih or> Wllh M ; [i ^issroniiy Society m Abyssinia, and 
country. flj, r ^r,Y-, nber S’ 01 a J 011 ™* 1 travels in that 
ragion gav c him “S 011 * li,e African tribes of that 

dialects, and lie advantages in the acquisition of 

Em bass v to sw Ja ^pointed interpreter to the English 

ThTSaltot,r ?. 01 ■«“>*> «r &l«i. HtrS 

sped,,,, ,i of the huT Sooaheleo is the first connected 
a six months 7 residen*' 0 ^* yrt aild wos made after 

It was pres,,| Ue[ l i ’ lc ? ^Uong that people, in the year 1844. 
at Zanzibar author to the United Slates Consul 

SMbusetts, who sr.,,1 f ' W4ters - p aow of Salem, Has- 
It is great I v to be . 1 to ^ ate li° Q - Jubn Pickering, 
learned world has wf f ? ttod *H “ * he P re5enl <*so the 
°f illustration wh Ief T 1Tetl ot the bcnefit of lhat power 

linguistic Labors of the]?? l T T* TV ™ 1,|e to ul1 ‘he 
me j,u q President of this Society. 


• «II ay Any,; Wofrf « will k, 

Kro? Iie wpini B 1 f ’, n S? nkm ?* i ' ch ftlrow*. 

ra t >r ' **• k. iodlcite the iuiliamia Sill. Ill 


IWw^C ftJltl 
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Of the two great races, spoken of above, the most impor¬ 
tant p most widely extended and most intellectual, is what 
may be termed, for want of a better name, the Kailir family. 
Sufficient proof exists of similarity of physical structure and 
of affinity of language to authorize the conclusion that near¬ 
ly all the Tribes of Africa, of which we have account, south 
of the equator, wkh the exception of the Hottentots, possess 
a common origin* and arc to he included in the Kaffir race. 
It was long since observed that the language of the natives 
of the west coast, at 20° south latitude, was cognate to the 
dialects of the same parallel at the east, Captain Owen 7 says 
that the languages of Sabia and Sofala are akin to those of 
Delugm Bay, which are undotthiedI y Kaffir Lichtenstein 
gives it as his opinion that all the native iriU-s south of 
Clndoa, (tf Q south latitude,) are of the Kaffir stock. It is 
now evident that the languages of Zanzibar and Melinda 
belong to the same class, 

1'hough the words which arc common to the various 
id ini ns of Sou til Africa, as yet written* are comparatively 
few in number, still they may be considered sufficiently 
numerous to indicate the same kind of affinity as that 
allowed to the Indo-Germanic notions- There is Eiot space 
here to give as full proof of this foot as ts desirable* We 
have annexed a table of numerals* from one to ten, taken 
from the languages spoken in various parts of the great terra 
incognita, in which sufficient similarity exists to suhstautiatfl 
in an important degree our assertion. One marked peculiar¬ 
ity may also bo specified. The syllables m\ , ml-, s’, and an, 
coming before the names of tribes from Majomba Lo Angola, 
ore equally prevalent on the East Coast* It may in general 
be observed of the Kaffir dialects, that they are sonorous in 
character, possessing few gutturals and nasals, generally 
accenting the penult* aud that the vowels are simple and 
open. 

The Sooahelce has been called a lingua franco, on account 
of its containing more words of a foreign origin than other 
languages of the same family; for which reason, also, it is 
said to be used as the language of trade. The principal port 
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islands from the river Juba to Zanzibar. By some writers 
they are said to extend from Mugdasho to Mombasa, and 
there it reason to believe that they are spread as far south 
as Lb-lagoa Bay. They lire subjects of the Sul Ian of 
Muscat. 

Of their physical appearance different accounts are given. 
Salt 3 describes them its of the true negro race, black, stout 
and ill-favored, Mr. Bird 3 states that they have jet block 
complexions and woolly hair, without the (hick lips mid 
protruding mouth of the negro. Captain Owen * calls them 
" a race of Mohamelan Moors," differing from the Arabs and 
native Africans. Mr. Browne 1 gives them a still cornelier 
appearance. He says, in complexion they closely resemble 
the red Indians of North America. Their features are 
good, though not handsome, being a medium between the 
Arab and the African ; Jess regular and comely than the first 
and partaking more or the characteristics of'the Circassian 
thau the last. Though these authorities differ as to color 
they do not therefore discredit one another. An analogous 
variety of complexion appears in die natives of the West 
Coast of the same parallel of latitude. The color of ihe 
people of Congo is slated to be black, but differing in de¬ 
gree; "some are of a dark brown, acme of an olive and 
others of a blackish red, especially the younger sort.' 1 The 
immense triangle of country extending from Congo on the 
west to the rivet Juba on llie east, and to the Cutie of Good 
Hope on the south, nil hough inhabited hy tribes of two great 
races varying in color from the light olive of the mountain¬ 
ous regions to tlio black of tire equatorial plains, does not 
present in its darkest bites the polished-ebony blackness of 
the native of Guinea. An mlelligent writer* characterizes 
the color as a diluted aid sallow black, not darker than 
brown, but without the sanguine and lively radiance of the 
latter color. It may be added that they differ in other pfivs- 
ical traits from the true negro, having generally neither the 
flattened nows not high cheek bones, as developed in the 
Idols and Man{jijigoe&> 


1 Sili'i Tfjfc-ul* in Aby&nuLa. ApptmHx 
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THREE CHAPTERS OP GENESIS 

TMAWiUm IMTO THl 

SOOAHELEE LANGUAGE. 


introduction. 

East tlle tribes inhabiting the 

from Musdash^Mi f ?' n ' to 23 ° 800111 lat 'U'de, 

..... ft f 10 (Kagadoio, Megadocia) to Delatoa Bar 

**"£« 4°»* SEldSi 

pliers have ascertJ! l ^ 1 regl ° n ' Tll0U 6 !l subsequejitlmv- 
thc physical s trr j mw ^ P” 048 ?*? lhe geographical limits, 
races m ,he ll * e languages of the distinct 

huh its If (tm ,f L° f the Countf l f *“d Hie barbarous 

tSStnJ? ,nlmd lf . ib *z hare greatly restricted inquiry! 

A^de from accounts ot tho strip o( laud bordering on the 

S *“*“* 10 tfl * ™ id * for fhe rJS 

weil worth J*™f tt fff rtajo ' Tlje country and people are 
mode „n/ °f observation, and full statements of their 
ol life, of their religious culture, and of their physical 

TZrrV-Z, ****** voeahuUee of their $$£ 

oriel,, Hi t ld,le W|tl1 reference to the problem of tJic 
ongui and descent ol the various African tribes. 

Among the natives of die East Coast who have been 

If C °? tac * the whites of late years, frequent 

SjJJSt * T*® ? l i eflilflti ’ v "' Q «sly, Hie SooSfeJec, 

, owhylcsc, who are found upon the coast and 

» Alic written SiuMJi. SsahJFI, SowimI, a,«fcdi>u. 
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The following latitudes ami longitudes are given in iLe chut of 
D. Ross, corrected and published in iy#y: 


Akyab, 

20° 8 12" N. Lat. . 

02° 58' 00" Long, 
03° 35 00" “ 

Kyouk PbiOdj 111° Sb-' 23" u 

Kamrec, 

19° 5* 35" " 

93° 54' 00" 

it 

Sandoway, # 

16° 28' 40" « 

94° 50' 36" 

M 

Arak&n, 

20° 35’ 06" " 

93° 3' 30" 

ir 

Aiug,. 

19° 4& 35" « 

94° 4' 30" 

M 


On the whole, much earn hu been taken to render every pari of 
the map as correct a* possible; hut that It contains no error U 
were folly to pretend, since only a min nr portion of the province 
has yet teen surveyed, or even visited, bj Europeans. It is believed 
that the coast and all the principal inner waicra are very correctly 
laid down, and that the whole gives a more accurate representation 
of Andean lhari any map yet published. It was drawn In compli¬ 
ance with the special and urgent request of our departed friend. 
Rev. Mr. Comstock, and was designed to accompany his Notes on 
An*kan. 


£r^nati*ru of tit OrilM>gT(tpk$ ofth* Map. 


A in Amtriai ¥ nmeLimtA a in fetitr. 

i t < ■ « . 4 in mam*. 
d ..... d in ii*£*. 

**+■-- a 1 ft wiWp tn all tuvi, 
fy ... * in tity. 

« . p * . * i in jind r in ill cu-di, 


A*yafc, Jfajr 26, 1845. 


L. S. 
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NOTE ON THE ACCOMPANYING MAP. 


1 he coast figm Chittagong to gandoway. including numerous 
creefcp, ts a very narefully reduced copy, from the best charts vet 
published. lor that put below Sandoway, as uo regular and accu¬ 
rate survey bto jut been made, a tolerably correct m ap by Pemhcr- 
lon and others has been mainly followed. Tor sundry additions and 
correction* in that pan I am indebted to notes by Captain A, P, 
Fhayre and llev. Mr, Abbott. To the farmer gentleman I am 
a]w indebted for the best sketch of the Koladoll, above the'mouth 
of ihe Mee river, and for the source of the Alee river. In filling 
out the interior, a score of maps hare been consulted, »me of which 
were drawn by Europeans, ami others by natives. Consultation 
with natives who arc familiar with the numerous creeks and islands, 
has served to correct some mistakes as to names, and in some oases 
“ to the positions of small rivers; yet I seldom trust to their judg¬ 
ment for distances. It will of course be understood, that no accu¬ 
rate survey of the interior beyond the deep waters of the creeks has 
ever been made, 

ith a view to fixing points in the map u to latitude, I have 
always improved every opportunity, when visiting different parts 
of the province, to take a meridian altitude of $ome heavenly 
body, and thereby to determine the latitude of the place, But my 
travels have been too limited to enable me to add much to the 
mop, from personal observation. With care, I have obtained 
aiming others, (ant important to be mentioned,} the following 
latitudes; * 


Cliitia'e Village, 
San Kwan's “ 
Taroke, 

Arakan, 

Tonko, , 

Cruda, . 
Sandoway, 


21° fi' 30" N. Let. 
20° 32' 00" « 

20° 34' 00" « 

20 ° 35 ' 00 " « 

20 ° 15 ' 30 " « 

30 ° l©' 00 " « 

Iflo 33 ' 10 " ** 
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adapted greatly to extend the cultivation of wild lands; 
and a better quality of rice and cotton, has been introduced. 
These improvements will conspire with other causes already 
mentioned to increase the population, wealth, and happiness 
of the province. 


* 
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almost unknown ; taxes axe for the most part moderate and 
uniform; trade is unfettered, The Yoma mountains are so 
distinct and Lndisputable a line of demarcation between the 
Company's territories and Burma, that border difficulties axe 
scarcely possible r These and oi hex causes com bind to give 
the people confidence in the stability and protection of the 

overtimentj. and the consequence is a marked improvement 
in the condition of the inhabiian^ TOd a rapid mcreaseof 
the population. 

11 lumbers of the descendants of those who fled in troub¬ 
lous times from their country, and settled in the southern 
part of Chittagong* the islands of the coast, and even the 
sunderbuus of Bengal, are gradually returning. During the 
northeast monsoon, boats filled with men, women and chil¬ 
dren, with all their worldly goods, may be seen steering 
south along the eastern coast of the bay of Bengal, to the 
land their fathers abandoned thirty or forty years before.” 97 
Individuals and families are also constantly coming m from 
Burma, and numerous Bengalee immigrants from Chittagong 
are every year sett ling in Die Akyab district. The ratio of 
increase by births l have had no means of ascertaining. In 
the Ramree circle, com run mg seven thousand six hundred in¬ 
habitants, the births for the year ending December 16, I837 s 
were,—of males, one hundred and twenty-eight.—of females 
one hundred and fifty-nine, that is, two hundred and eighiy- 
seveuinall. The deaths during that year were a hundred 
and thirty-three, of winch thirty-nine wore of persons five 
years old, or under, twenty-five of those between five and 
ten years of age* and sixteen of those between ten and 
twenty. It is to be remembered that the census is- taken 
by native officers, who, though very correct in their returns 
of taxable inhabitants, are very lax and careless in giving 
the number of the old and Infirm, and of bachelors, women 
and children. These are always rated, as 1 think, far too 
low. Probably the present population of the province is not 
far from three hundred thousand. Very liberal measures 
have recently been sane clotted by Government, which are 
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while at the some Lime the mode of assessing it is such that 
it bears equally mid not severely, upon ah; and setting aside 
the opium license* and grog shops, and the sale ol opium, 
lhe sources of revenue seem liable to little objection!- 1 he 
game cannot he said of the road to*, if tax it can ho called, 
being irregular and unequal. When a road or bridge is 
tD b e made ot repaired, the people in its immediate vicin¬ 
ity are ordered to do the work, so that one village is suh^ 
W| iQ ft heavy road tax, while another has scarcely any 
burthen of this sort, and a similar inequality often exists in 
the same village. The people of Arokaii are also occasion¬ 
ally forced to furnish laborers and supplies, os needed by 
Government, in a manner which in many countries would 
be considered extremely arbitrary ; but such a course may 
be uimToidabb here. 

Tho people generally are -well pleased with British rub, 
and often eontmst the security of property and life which 
they now enjoy, with the extortions and violence so com¬ 
mon tu fotuier days. As far as the intent ion a and efforts of 
the English functionaries are concerned, little complaint is 
made by the people, but they still suspect the native otheem, 
from the highest to the lowest, of bribery and injustice., and 
1 fear in very many cases, with good reason, Stdl T that a 
very decided change for the better has been manifest since 
the province fell into the hands of tho East India Com¬ 
pany, no one can deny. At that time, agriculture was 
limited by the wants of the inhabitants, and commerce 
was unknown. Now, there is rice grown for oxporiatioiq 
which gives employment annually tn aix or seven hundred 
thousand tons of shipping ; a considerable trade in sale is 
■carried on ; and commerce in several other artieU s is begun. 
The effect which these changes must have to increase the 
wealth and happiness of the people of Amkan is apparent; 
and the rice exported to the Madras coast furnishes most 
desirable relief to the inhabitants of that part of lndia T some¬ 
time* actually saving them from starvation ■, the trade in 
salt, too, confers substantia] benefit upon the people of ChU- 
tagojig, Dacca, etc. Gtttyg robberies mid other acts of vio¬ 
lence and bloodshed, so frequent m former days, are now 
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IT 68 ' Awi highly conducive to the in- 

Sy nf . the P TOvttK «- The only lax imposed by the Rut- 
mtsc and now retained, beside that on fisheries, is one nf 
lour rupees per annum on nil married people, and of two 
rupees on ytdotvcm; the dd and mfirmbeSg exempt, and 
the hill tnlws beitig taxed at only half that rate. The fol- 

I83cf5n bs i[ act °I tht! Ba * >SSCQent of lfj e province for the vear 
Sm* ’ Sh °n S th ? ani0Ullt of ,he tilJ£es then paid by the 
people, ax well as the revenue derived from other sources • 


Mnor hwa* ux, 

Jttrt* land iWffiiieDt, 

mu « i» 

MlfeiiHaimitU cu[t[t*[l<ra 

Orefeinlip , 

t'iilksriefl, . 4 


Beddel ill per mjqE, fiw Mlloctln^ 


EtSllde fcEnfV mV 
Tj^rce lirrnwi, 14 
Bup] ihrub ® M 
Opi u m “ 

(jijinah ** » 

Prafit fln the ftaJe of nplianir 
Fifiet #Xnl 
EKhfilt, 

JPr-etn |i|j m mi draft.*, 
jiftpee, 

I^irt dudi, 

Fctii mi cirit s u its fc 
Ferry fa ruin. 

Hill CWmt flut systeKUilicatly tesested. 
Total tic [ r*T<nur h 


245^40 
11 jm 
II 

^;sas 

9,6W 

6 4 $^q 

KH.-I«9 

iSMig 

463,051 

Sjfifl 

MW 

a a 07c 

3*7 

2,121 

3,174 

I P BH 

720 

MTT 

*,S« 

i,m 

3,190 

3,251 

M&6 


509,701 


The reYonije of the province is increading from year to 
year a and is already sufficient to meet its ordinary expenses, 

* }■ B " ***“■*■ to tell p j 1 m-wLflfl! > [E E. S ] 

[E. RS] “ to -etl latoxicatiag liquor eeueTo from Ihv fii^nna; 

■ L n, LlwEKei to tell hemp for iiw*kin^ I [& £ 8,J 
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villnsiMxlcrks. 33 The Thugee receiver fifteen per cenL of 
die amount of the taxes he collects, the Iloaiigotmg four 
per ceiit r| and the Kooasaya two per cent. 

^To prevent and to aid in punishing crime, police officers* 
twenty-five in number* are established at convenient and im¬ 
portant points, throughout the province, Thu whole police 
farce, including that m charge of the jails at Akyafc, Kyauk 
Phyoo, Rmnree and Sandoway, and forty-five men attached 
to the guard-boats, numbers more than eight hundred men p 
who are disciplined and well armed. The highest police 
odicLir, ihe Daro^ah> receives thirty rupees pet month, and 
die common police men, five rupees* The greatest check to 
the efficiency of the police force, is the disposition, almost 
universal with the natives, to take bribes; many criminals 
arc in consequence not apprehended, or if arrested* escape 
unpunished. Still, ihc police establishment is a restraint 
upon crime, for criminals in most cases are known, and must 
either suffer punishment* or pay well for exemption. During 
the three months ending September $0 P 1810, two hundred 
and thirty-seven cases of crime were disposed of by the As- 
sisimit-comiuiEiM' iicr iu Arakuu, and thirty-one cases were 
at that lime pending. 

When the East India Company took possession of the 
province, taxes were imposed upon nearly every body and 
every tiling in it. Conjurors and astrologers, of whom there 
are from four to -six hundred* and prostitutes, unhappily 
numbering a* many as eighty or *ne hundred,—almost, if 
not quite all of whom are [Bengalees, and drummers and 
dancers were taxed, as well as the various classes of persons 
pursiii ng lauda I do oce u pa t ion s* Uocita- and nets, forests, sli ops, 
and other m^tns til income were also taxed. But a few 
years since, ail these taxes, except that on fisheries* were 
discontinued, and a capitation tux was established* one ru¬ 
pee lew than that which had been levied. This measure 
relieved the people at once of a taxation of nearly one handled 

° The Ki inn i’-I prtjuimriiillMi $%-**. ta thc-e rllhge-rl* riu Lhe liite of /?■ rv*. 
tturrM, which i* uulhcr ihhUm*} of nu t-*m FHJ in On* IhinncM, for iht pound of 
4 in tli i3! pfanaiidiUuii. uf Arjlm. S. J. U. A P S. uf H. t X T p. 6!W r [E. E. S.J 
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subpccnas and wrhs 7 the levying of executions, the iiillTclion 
of punishments, the receipt of ad monies paid into court, for 
deposit in the treasury* etc. He is agisted by twenty depu- 
ties r who receive fees for serving processes, and for ah the 
other duties they perform, paying over one fourth to tlws 
ftodhir. Attached to the establish merit at Raroreo, are four 
Vakeels whose duties are similar to those of Counsellors at 
Law in America: they manage causes in court, but have 
nothing- to do with preparing I fie papers: their fee is five per 
cent, of the amount in suit. Tficre are no licensed attorneys 
here J . any one who knows enough may drew the plaint, and 
other writings in a suit, and on such terms □& he ami his 
employer may agree upon. To complete the list nf officers 
of Government ai Raninec, I may mention a Duflvee whoso 
salary is eight rupees per month, mid whose duty k is to 
take care of the stationery, bind books, make pens* elc. * 
also six Gkvprasg&n % personal attendants upon the As- 
sistaiu-comiuisttioner, who receive each five rupees per 
month. 

A memorandum of the civil business of the courts, for the 
three months coding September 3W, UJ-tU T shows that a hun¬ 
dred and forty-seven causes, in I he first instance, were disposed 
of by the Assistant-commissioners and native judge, and that a 
hundred and thirty-nine w’ere pending. Of causes carried up, 
fiity-one w r erc disposed of by the Commisainner, and a hun¬ 
dred and thirty-eight were pending. In civil causes, the 
plainhlTs costs are two rupees for stamp paper for plaint, 
half a rupee for stomp paper for the Vakeel T s power of attor¬ 
ney* five per cent, of the amount m suit to Government, five 
per cent, to the Vakeel, fees for serving processes* and daily 
subsistence to witnesses- The defendant's costs are similar 
to the plaintiff^ except that he has not to pay the five per 
cent, to Government. In most cases, the defeated pony la 
the end, pays ail the cost*. 

Over every one or two thousand inhabitants, more or less, 
called clrcleSj are appointed Thugees, who assess and collect 
the revenue, and exercise a gene ml supervision* Under them 
are Haoagvung s, or village-heads, varying in number ac¬ 
cording to the population of the circles, also JRoaasu^a j, or 

vql . i. no. Hi. 


At (lamresj one Writer on a salary of a hundred rupees 
pei- month, keep** the treasury and revenue accounts - an- 
other whose salary is sixty rupees per month, lias charge of 
tin- judicial accounts, reports, etc. Both of these Eire idura- 
sians.** An otBcer called Mijotfntgte, receiving eighty 
rufiees per month, with three assistants* who severally re¬ 
ceive ftfreen, twelve and ten rupees per month, has charge 
of making up the yearly revenue settlements, preparing 
revenue suits, eta Gi [n small suns, the witnesses uro exam¬ 
ined before iho Myothugee p who rejiorts die evidence, with 
his opinion* to the ^Vssisiunt-coinmissbnet. All the revenue 
a dicers are Mugs. A Skaristadar^ on a salary of sixty 
rupees per month, with shree assistants on salaries of thirty t 
twenty mid fifieeu rupee*, conducts the civil and criminal 
causes in court, correspond* with, natives, and inspects the 
police reportstlic Sheiisiador himself examines witnesses 
before the Assistwit-qomniissiuiior* but gives no opinion on 
the causes. A native Record-keeper, on a salary of thirty 
rupees per month, keep* all the records in the Persian 
language* 2 A Mug Interpreter whose salary is twenty- 
five rupees per mouthy with his assistant who receives 
fifteen rupees, writes Mug subpoenas and writs, and conducts 
all. the correspondence in the Mug language. A Treasurer 
who receives thirty-five rupees per month, with His assist¬ 
ant, who receives fifteen rupees 3iai charge of the receipt, 
custody and disbursement of all Bus money which posses 
through the Assistant's hands. A Nad far t whose salary 
is twenty-five rupees per mouth, superbi lends the serving of 


m Pcnani af JcMio-tfricUh e1&««bE- [E EL S J 

fl Tin' M ytfll iugee slejU Il!h mM+lanh have coder them,, So the maikpg** roe qf of 
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one hum:!red and fifty rupees per month. At each of these 
stations i$ a native doctor, usually a Hindoo, educated at the 
Medical College of Calculi*, whose salary is from twenty to 
twenty-five rupees. 

The province is divided, for the purposes of government, 
into four districts, the Andean, more frequently called the 
Akyab, and the Bnraree, Aing and Sondowtty, Of these, 
Akyab is far the moat populous and important i it contains 
about one hundred and thirty-six thousand inhabitants, and 
nine hundred and fifty villages j the Ratnrec district con* 
tains sixty-three thousand iu ha bitan ts T and four hundred 
and twenty-four villages - the Aiug f twenty-four thousand 
inhabitants, and one hundred and fifty-si* villages; the 
Sanduway t thirty-four thousand and fifty-three inhabitant^ 
according to the census taken at the close of 1S42, mid one 
hundred and sixteen villages. The town of Akyab, con¬ 
taining five thousand inhabitants, is the capital of the district 
of the same name. The civil courts of that district are held 
there, as well as the Commissioner's Court, and there are the 
head quarters of the Arab on l^al Balallioai The capital 
of the fLarnree district is a town of the same name con tarn me 
six thousand five hundred and eighty l n habit on ts. The 
town of Aing, near the foot of the Yotna run tin rains, was 
formerly the residence of the Assistant in charge of the Aing 
district, but a few year* since Kyouk Phyoo T which now 
coni an is absui two thousand iuhabUmils, was added to that 
olstricE^ and made Us capital; this town is also the head¬ 
quarters of the regiment of Sepoys stationed in the province, 
and of the Dt> pari men is charged with l lie su|jeriutendeacc of 
the Marine, and of the manufacture of salt* Sandoway, a 
town of one thousand six hundred and fifty-eight inhab¬ 
itants, 13 the capital of die district of that name. 

To give an idea of the governmental establishment of the 
Commissioner acid his Assistants, I w ill describe that main¬ 
tained at Ramree f with the details of which 1 have become 
more particularly acquainted. The arrangements for the 
administration of government in the other districts, are on a 
larger or smaller scale, as required by the circumstances of 
each. 


j &. Tfu Briliih Gwrrnmtnt i*l rfrntmu 

The civil administration of the British Government in 
Arakau is conduced by a Commit!oner, wilh four Senior 
Assistants md one Junior Assistant. The Commissioner 
Jisui cl general supervision over the whole province, and his 
recommendations usually decide the amount of taxes, and 
all other questions pertaining to revenue, us weU as the 
expenditures for improvements within the province, and 
almost every point touching its interests. He resides nt 
Akyabj and holds a court theme daily for the trial of appeals 
from the decisions of his Assistants; and in cases of murder, 
arson am! some other Crimea, he has original jurisdiction- 
He usually visits each station of the province, that is t the 
places of residence of ihe Senior Assistants, twice a year, to 
attend in mch causes as may he brought before him; his 
salary is two thousand rupees per month. The Senior 
Assistants have charge of the four districts into which the 
province is divided, as will hereafter be mentioned; they 
attend to the assessment and collection of taxes, try civil 
and revenue causes, and tipuor crimes, and are considered 
chiefly responsible for the peace and prosperity of their dis¬ 
tricts.; their salary is half as much os that of the Commis¬ 
sioner, The Junior Assistant, whose Hilary is only one 
fourth as much a s the Commissioner’s, is employed prin* 
nipally in the department uf criminal judicature at Akyab, 
where a native judge olsu, has a place in the civil depart* 
(lien I. 

A small number of sail and row boats ore attached to 
the province„ for the convenience of civil mid military offi¬ 
cers, and in trmispnrt in jo pa and supplies ffOiii place to place. 
These tire under the supervision of a Marine Assistant to the 
Commissioner, whose salary Is four hundred and forty rupees 
per month. 

The medical staff consists of a Civil Asaiistfint-sur^eou at 
Akyab, on a salary of four hundred and thirty rupees per 
month, one at Ramree whose salary is three hundred and 
fifty rupees per month, and one at Kyouk Phyoo, on a 
salary of three hundred rupee* per month. At San do way, 
the medical officer is a Sub-assistanl-surgetm who receives 
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Calcutta, Rangoon and other distant places, in tmde. Most 
formers own one or two pair of Ultra I ms, or oxen, though 
mmy do all their work uilh hired cattle. A few cows are 
Lcpl lor breeding, w h id * are milked only where there ia a 
loruign population to whom milk can he sold; in such 
places, a few goats are also kept. Around most of the * 
houses a few fowls are found, which me raised to sell to for¬ 
eigners, as Good hints seldom kill animals, particularly do¬ 
mestic ones. 

Beside the above mentioned articles, few of the people of 
Arakin possess any property of value; nearly all complain of 
thuir poverty, and the complaint is to a very considerable 
degree well founded. Still, most families keep a siring of 
rupees to ornament the necks of their naked children, and 
also furnish them with silver ornaments for their wrists mid 
ankles j and when the children are ten or twelve years old, 
an expensive least, with music and dancing, is made, at the 
ceremony of boring their ears ; considerable expense too, 
attends the marriage feasts, as well as those rnndo when boys 
assume tile yellow cloth, for the purpose of pursuing the more 
advanced studies at the keen Jigs. h'easts are often made 
on other occasions also, and those who can afford it, some¬ 
times give theatrical entertainments, which consist of an 
exhibition of puppets on the stage, while the dialogue is 
recited by players behind the scenes. With, these cntvrtam- 
menfs the iiatives arc delighted, and they often sit the whole 
night to witness them. Most persons arc sure to lay by a 
sufficient sum of money to ensure them a decent burial or 
burning,—the latter being the more common, at least in the 
case of persons of much respectability: this money is ex¬ 
pended in gilding and on Lamenting the coffin, hiring musi¬ 
cians to attend the funeral, purchasing offerings for the at¬ 
tending priests, ami making a feast, a few days after the 
funeral, tfome leave to their heirs a few hundred rupees, 
mid a very arnolj number some thousands; the majority 
have nothing- to leave. On the whole, while it must he ac¬ 
knowledged tlniL most of the inhabitants of Arokaii nre poor, 
they seldom suffer for any thing which their habits have 
rendered necessary to them, and the circumstances of many 
are year! y improving. 
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the people generally to buy and support more wires tlitui 
one. 

Parents and children, both married and unmarried, often 
live in the same house, and not unfrequently three genera- 
f lions constitute but ouo family. But too many causes of 
discord exist to permit such a family, or indeed any in Am- 
kan, to he truly and permanently happy. 


J 7. DtrtMnga, Drtia, and ,Vade qJ Living. 

The houses of all ’classes in this province are built of 
bamboo, and covered with leaves. The posts are set in the 
ground, about two feet, and the floor is usually raised five or 
six feel above it. In each house is an eating room of con¬ 
siderable size, a small cooking room, one or two sleeping 
rooms, and frequently a small room or two, in which rice and 
other things are stored. The average cost of these houses 
may he estimated at about thirty or forty rupees; and although 
they are in many respects wretched habitations, yet the 
natives having never been accustomed to better, appear to b« 
ml is live! with them. A full and very decent dress for a man 
costs three or four rupees, and that usually worn, not more 
than half so much ; the expense of a woman’s dress is about 
the same. Children do not usually wear clothes, till they 
ore six or eight years old Men, women and children gen¬ 
erally have but two suits of clothes a year, and ore most of 
the lime very filthy in their dress. The expense of food 
varies slightly in different places, but I think it is on an 
average, three or four rupees per month, for a mem and wife 
with three or four children. Of course, many expend for 
house, clothing and food far more than the amounts men¬ 
tioned, while not a few spend even less. All the household 
furniture of a respectable native is, in general, not worth 
more than five or six rupees. 

Many of the people who live near streams, have hosts 
which cost twelve or lit teen rupees, and several have those 
that are worth four times that amount; a few about 
twenty I bdieve, have large boats that cost one hun¬ 
dred and fifty or two hundred rupees, j n which they go to 


ure extremely com mot t; and there is scarcely any obstacle m 
the way of procuring them, whether both parties or onLyoiw 
oi dwite to break the marriage bond. If both parties 
desire a divorce, they have only to go before a village assem¬ 
bly, and make a declaration ol thdr wishes; their property 
is then eijunhy divided, and they separate, probably to re« 
mnic as soon as their displeasure at one another abates. 
Should the husband desire to divorce his wife, he must give 
up to her all thoir property, assume the wife’s debts, and 
leave the house with nothing but the clothes tie has on. 
Should the wifu desire a divorce from her husband, she has 
only to tender him twenty-five rupets before some of the 
Ydlage authorities, which in ordinary cases he is bound to 
accept, or at most, she returns the ornaments given to her by 
her husband* and restores the money he paid to her parents ; 
alter which the divorce is completed by the wile's breaking 
a pawn leaf into two parts, eating one of them, and giving 
the other to her husband. In ell these cases, the children are 
allotted according to their sexes, the boys being given to the 
father and tin* girls to the mother* A% might be expected, 
considering the character of parents, lJic children grow up 
passionate and vicious. A parent occasionally eluLstises his 
child, but only in anger, by Stamping upon him, or cruelly 
beating him with whatever comes first to hand, and the child 
is usually rescued from the enraged parent, either by the other, 
or by the neighbors ; if he can manage to run away, and 
keep aloof till the passion of the parent subsides* he has 
nothing to fear, whatever may have been ius fault. 

I might have observed before, that polygamy, although 
perfectly lawful and respectable, is not generally practiced in 
Arakniii One of the T/mg&$ at Cheduba has three wives 
living in the same house; another at died u bn, beside one 
at Ramree, has two wives wlm live in different houses a 
mile ur two distant from card) other; mid I have known one 
man who had three wives living at as many different p]aces 3 
where his business called him iVurn time to tunc. Beside 
these, I have not met with a half dozen men who lusd more 
ihan one wife. 1 presume, however, that the actual number 
ol polygamists in the province is not so very small, and 
that there would b# more, were it not for the inability of 
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improving their reading and writing, bntli in English and 
Burmese, and pay some attention to original compilation. 
In all schools under Government in India, Christ tun hook* 
am systematically withheld from the English classes, and the 
teachers are forbidden to communicate to their scholars the 
knowledge of God, or any of the truths of the Christian 
religion ; at the lime, in some schools, all books in the 
vernacular languages are heathen, and consequently teach 
only what is fitted to becloud and degrade the mind of the 
kanier These restrictions exist in Arakan. A hide has 
beA done by individuals, towards educating the people; 
but ihe statement of particulars on this point belongs to the 
history rfmutionfiry labors in the province, 

f C. Dcmulic R(Udio**r 

Domestic happiness is scarcely known among the Mugs. 
Marriage contmcla are frequently made by pare n is for their 
children, while yet very young. Widowers, and young men 
of full age, however, usually choose for themselves whom 
they will mairy, and seek to secure some return of affection 
by a regular suit, before die consent of the parents is solicit¬ 
ed, Among the Mugs as well as the Burmese, the suitor is 
always expected to pay a certain price to the parents, and to 
make a present of clothing and jewelry to his betrothed, 
according to Sib ability. After all the preliminaries have 
been settled, a day is fixed for the wedding, and the rela¬ 
tives and friends of the parties are invited to a feast, at 
the house of ihc bride’s father, when the bride and groom 
eat out of the same di^h, and are declared to be husband mid 
wife by that act In many cases marriage has taken place 
but a few days, before those violent family quarrels com¬ 
mence, Which are so common in Arokan. It is not very 
Unusual for the husband, hi a fit of rage, to drag \m wife 
about the house by she liair ? at the same time kicking or 
beating her most brutally, even to such a degree, at times, 
as to endanger her life ; and on the other hand, the wife 
often uses to her husband the most loathsome and irritating 
language. One cannot be surprised, therefom, that divorces 
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islands, and that night is occasioned by 1 his passing behind 
M yen mo mount; that tho stats ate a sort of spangles stuck 
upon the sky; that we live upon the great southern island, 
which is neatly four hundred thousand miles in circum¬ 
ference, and other things similar, stated in their sacred 
hooks . v * Some of the people proiess to he very acute meta¬ 
physicians respecting u man's different minds, their several 
powers, etc.; others are subtle casuists, and apportion guilt 
to dillerent acts with the utmost precision, Many of the 
Mugs are fond of discussion, but they are very apt to jump 
to conclusions, without having established their premtes, 
end for hours together will reason in a circle, even after their 
fault has been clearly pointed out to them ; it must be con¬ 
fessed, however, that some are rather able in argument, and 
shrewd to detect faults in the reasoning of others. Although 
hooks are tolerably abundant, and there are not a few men 
hero who consider themselves very learned, and are so con¬ 
sidered by others, yet ignorance the most profound reigns 
throughout the province. 

The Government lifts mode some provision for the educa¬ 
tion gi its subjects, which promises to do a little good, and 
ultimately, perliaps, will prove an essential benefit. In 1838 
two schools were established, one at Akyab, and the other at 
Ram tee, the Honorable Company appropriating five hundred 
rupees per month to their support. Thu Akyab school has had 
a head master and a junior master, both of whom were Eng¬ 
lish, with several native teachers, and from eighty to orw 
hundred scholars, but it is now entirely broken up, principally 
on account of the unfitness and un faith fulness of the English 
leathers;. The Ramrec school, of winch a son of the Key, Mr, 
Fink is now the Jiead master, is flourishing ; it contains one 
hundred scholars, this full number uUewed by ihe com milted 
in charge of it, of whom forty study English, thirty-five 
the vernacular, and twenty-five Oordu. The first English 
class study groin mar, geography, arilhmeiic, and history, 
translate from English into Burmese, and vice versa, ate 

’* Acrardiug \o [he BuddhUt aMnwgrijih j h oijp *? arilt raasut* of ftmr greju 
uI^^lU, pUrcd at iht* cjhEinnl [winti, ftpdrrlinF [he «™l mtiuUJ Gi* ih* ffoih 
fcrmww wbfcdl the iuq makes Ju, coura- f £, £, S } 

ffli- 1. fin. 111 l 33 
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live and intelligent than the Burmese. Tlio proportion of 
moil hem who cannot read is far greater than in Burma. 
Intelligent Burmese have Id Id me dial in tiie ir country nine 
out of every ten can read ; hut in Arakan, 1 should think 
that less than one half of tlie men eon read, und am not sure 
that one fourth can. l"’ew women I earn to read in either 
country; not one in a thousand, 1 should say, among the 
Mugs. Under the milder rule of the East India Company 
the Mints arc rising from their degradation, and mom of 
their children are taught. Them is still, however, a dis¬ 
tressing neglect of the education of children on the part of 
their parents : and this remark applies to all classes. ] have 
no returns of the number of teachers and scholars in any 
other than the Akyoh district, and I should hope that they 
are not a fair criterion of the slate of education in the rest of 
the province ; yet it cannot be vastly more favorable in the 
other districts. Among the one hundred and thirty-six 
thousand, or more, inhabitants of that district in 1841, there 
. were only 

-211 Pautigees with 1,066 scholars. 

45 Mug teachers ft 337 ** 

119 Muh ntn modem teachers “ 4U4 “ 


in all 378 teachers « 1,807 11 

The mountain tribes have no written language, and have 
not learned to read Burmese, so that they are of course im¬ 
mersed in the grossest ignorance. But the circumstances of 
those who can read only Burmese, are not much better, for 
they have access to no books which teach true science, or 
any thing scarcely that is true: absurd tales of Gautama, 
Nats, Bueloos, Nigban, etc., am all that there is to read. A 
learned man, in the Burmese sense, is one who can repeat 
Pali by the hour, the meaning of which not one in five 
thousand inidmtouda- 

SoiiiL- of the more intelligent natives hem are beg mu mg 
to perceive the errors and absurdities of their systems of 
astronomy and geography j but the great mass most firmly 
believe that the sun goes in a circuit over the four great 
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sacrifice dogs mid cal them, imagining thus to regain some 
of the religious knowledge which dogs took from their tore- 
lathers, by eating their sacred books, written on dried skins! 
Of a future slate, in which there will be a different between 
the condition ol the good and the bud, they have some vogue 
ideas. 1 * 

I have learned nothing ol the religion of the Tumignirow; 
but it must be of the rudest kind. 

1 he religious notions and practices of the Kcmets appear 
very much to resemble those of the Kyens, though their 
ideas of the great Beiug, superior to all others, ore more 
vogue. They too confine their worship to the iNats. whom 
they suppose to reside in the mountains, and to have ait in¬ 
due nec over their health, lives and crops. To propitiate 
these spirits they sacrifice buffaloes, hogs and fowls, espe¬ 
cially at seed-time ami harvest. When a Kemce is ill, a 
fowl is offered to the Kat supposed to cause the illness, not 
by killing it, but by sending it loose into the jungle. The 
Kemecs have no definite ideas of a future state of retribu¬ 
tion, though they believe in transmigration. Their mode of 
providing tor the wants of the departed, after tlicir bodies 
are burned, is pee ill lit- Near the burning ground they select 
for every deceased person a small spot of land, where they 
erect a neat miniature house, in which they deposit a portion 
ol all the goods of the deceased, cooking utensils, spumiag- 
wheeia, fishmg-nets, tobacco-pipes, etc,; adding a amall 
portion of rice, and even a few fowls in a little cage, with 
paddy enough to keep theta alive a few days. 

The religion of the Karens in Andean is identical with that 
ol the same race in Burma, and the Tetiasscrim province 
winch has been so often and so fully described, that nothing 
need be said concerning it here. 


§ 5, Erfucaii IciFii 


¥S bile the Burmese held Arakan, the Mugs ire re oppressed 
und degraded to such a degree that they arc far leas iijqui&i- 



or priests, in the province. Tor whom the inhabitants creel 
comfortable dwellings, called k«Mitgs t and to whom they 
mnke offerings of rice, vegetables, etc., sufficient for their 
comfortable support. The priests attend functpls, and per- 
term other religious riles, ami teach the children of their 
parishioners to read and writ*: they profess chastity, poverty, 
add severe self-do trial; and arc greaily reverenced by the 
people, insomuch that pare tits bow down before their own 
sons, and treat them as vastly their superiors, the moment 
they assume the yellow robes of the priesthood. When a 
priest divests himself of his sacred garment, as he is at liberty 
to dn t whenever lie chooses, he “ becomes a man,-' and i$ 
treated like other men. 

The Mussulmans in Amkan profess the same faith as the 
followers of Mil hammed elsewhere ; but their practice is 
very la* and far from orthodox. They have the Koran 
only in Arabic, which none of them understand, though a 
few can read it; they are very ignorant of the tenets of their 
own faith* many knowing only the iiama of Allah ; and the 
notions ami practices of the idolaters Eiround them are 
adopted by great numbers; indeed, several have entirely 
renounced die religion of their fathers, and embraced Boodh* 
ism - On the other hand, a few mosques are found here 
mid there - Mtiliammedau festivals are usually observed ; and 
there are, I think, olio hundred or more ministers of the 
sill man faith m the province. Still the iduslem prophet has 
no very strong hold hare, and not a few of his followers are 
ready to acknowledge, that the worship of the Eternal will 
won become extmel in Antkan, unless preserved by t^hris- 
liumiy. Must u( the Mussulman ministers of religion pursue 
secular callings, aud exercise their clerical functions only 
occasionally. 

The Kyens appear to vary very little from Karens m their 
religious belief and practice. They Inure a confused idea of 
a great scIf-exHfeut Being, subject neither to disease, eld 
age, nor death, who is the creator of alt ihiugs; but t never 
heard that they olfcr any warship to him. They make 
propitiatory sacrifices to the Nats, and all the friends of the 
offerer meet to eat the annual sacrificed, m company eis is 
supposed, with the Nats. It is said that the Kyeua abo 
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each quarter of the moon^ are observed by very few m 
Arakan ; and the some may be said in reference to all the 
Btodhist rites. The Mugs are far more parsimonious in ex¬ 
pending moiey in honor of Gautama, than their neighbors 
on the eastern side of the mountains. While great numbers 
of pagodas, temples and idols are fast going to decay* oew 
ones are seldom erected* The reason often given for this is, 
that idolatry flourishes only when supported by Government; 
and it is true, that many of The pagodas, etc., in Arakan were 
built by the king and his oHirers, as is still the ease in Bur¬ 
ma. The people here, however, frequently give another 
reason: they say that a man under the former rule bad no 
security for his money, a? it was liable to be seized at any 
time by tho officers of Government, so that those who 
had money preferred to expend it in u works of nwit, 1 * 
hoping io reap a corresj ending reward in their next slate of 
existence ■ but that uow T m every man is secure m the poa- 
session of all he hm T the people prefer to invest their money 
in trade, etc., and make sure of their profit m the present 
state- Both of these reasons undoubtedly operate, mid to¬ 
gether, perhaps, go far to account for the decay of Bnodhism 
in this country* l would, however, add another, which is the 
lack of confidence and interest in the religion of Gautama, 
el early discernible more and more among the jieople* Scots 
and jiartics also are multiplying ; and many of the more m- 
tdligeiiE and thoughtful of the natives acknowledge that they 
see indications in the signs of the limes, that Buddhism is 
soon to lose its influence here, entirely. The Mugs are more 
ignorant and superstitious than the Burmese : the worship of 
Nats is for iVoui being done away with among them ; many* 
who at other times are si nelly orthodox, when visited by 
alarming illness, which bids defiance to the skill of their doc¬ 
tors* turn to those who profess the art of expelling these 
supposed authors of disease: Nat feasts are very common. 
A large part of the population have recourse to amulets, to 
ward otF and heal diseases; use charms to protect them from 
evil spirits; and practice many other puerile and superstitious 
ceremonies, which ore seldom known among the Burmese- 
On the whole, Boodhism is evidently liar from flourishing in 
Arakan. There are, however, about six hundred Footigees, 
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patients recover in spite of the doctor, 1 hardly know u hich. 
IVoto the fact that l have often found doctors mi Andean 
seeking their living by other moans. 1 judge that the med¬ 
ical profession is crowded ; at the best it is not ordinarily a 
lucrative business, though a few eminent practitioners se¬ 
cure a good living. Midwifery is practiced only by women, 
whose knowledge too frequently finis, when most needed; 
and the consequence is, that most cases of preternatural la¬ 
bor terminate fatally. The regimen after delivery is not 
uniform ; some prescribing n cold shower bath three times 
a day, for several days after confinement, while others im¬ 
mediately place the patient before a large fire, which is kept 
burning day and night for about a week. 

It will Lx? convenient to speak of the lawyers of the 
country in connection with what 1 have to say of its courts f 
and so of the priests, when its religions are considered. 1 
might have observed, while speaking of the employments of 
the people, that there are some thousands of fishermen hi 
the province, principally Mussulmans. Their enact number 
1 have not ascertained ; but it must be large as they have 
twenty-five hundred nets m use. 

§ J. Jitlipiu of Ih Iiltalitinit. 

The Mugs and Burmese are Bciodhists, and of course im¬ 
ages of Giialaina and pagodas erected to his honor are the 
objects of their worship. The morel precepts to be observed 
by all the worshippers of (iiuitamn arc these five: * l Thou 
shall not steal: thou shall not kill, (a commruidment under¬ 
stood to forbid the killing of all animals, as well as of 
men ;) thou shall not violate thy neighbor’s wife, or daugh¬ 
ter: thou shah not lie : thou shall not drink any intoxicating 
liquors.” Were these requirements but obeyed, how differ¬ 
ent would be the state of society in Ruud hist lands ! Other 
precepts are enjoined upon priests, and all those who wish 
to acquire the highest degree of merit. But, ns Buddh¬ 
ism, in its precepts and practices, ha® been so fully and 
frequently described by missionaries and others, it is un¬ 
necessary to go into details respecting it here. The days of 
worship, of which there ore four in every month, one at 
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Mechanics and auizans of every sort are very scarce: a 
tew blacksmiths, whose chief employment b to make and 
repair the dohs, or knives, owned in their respective neigh¬ 
borhoods; a lew silversmiths employed cluedy in making 
the uncouth ornaments* universal Jy worn by women and 
children on their ancles and wrists and occasion ally in 
making [dak ; and a few carpenters mid carvers, who piake 
book cases, ornamented with stick lac, colored glass and gold 
leaf* for the k#mngs f and carve idols to place upon them, me 
the principal unite ms in the province. A small number are 
engaged in making die shoe or sandal, usually worn by the 
Burmese and Mugs ? and a very few in manufacturing um¬ 
brellas of paper, coated with Burmese varnish, which are in 
general use among the natives, A Jew oil-nulls of the sim¬ 
plest construction are found in the province, and three or 
tour saw-pita. The natives generally understand how to 
make boats, with the nee cssury rigging, and almost every 
thing elec required by their rude state of society, except the 
articles above mentioned* for which they ore indebted to 
special artizoiiSi 

Astrologers and conjurors arc numerous, and there is a 
sufficient number of musicians r actors, dancers, etc. 

The professional men are doctors, lawyers and priests. 
Doctors require no license* nor is any fixed term of study, 
or certain amount of medical knowledge, requisite to com¬ 
mencing practice in the healing art. A lew medical books* 
bnelly mentioning the symptom* of dilferent diseases, and 
giving prescriptions for ihem, are found in due country; 
and public sentiment demands that a person have some 
knowledge oi those, before declaring hi ruse If a due tor* The 
jin[icipig medicines used are the roots, bark and seeds of 
different vegetables, which do not appear to be active or 
thorough in their operation either as cathartics or emetics, 
nor indeed for any other valuable purpose* Neither bleeding, 
nor any other surgical operation is ever performed. The 
doctors cannot be said to be very successful in their prac¬ 
tice* most persons who are seized with violent illness, or 
whose diseases are particularly obstinate* die; m many 
cases, probably, for want of a prompt and judicious ad inmi.tr 
t rut ton of active medicines; milder cases are cured, or the 
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from Petiang, etc. The value of exports through the A mg 
pass to Burma was, 

in 1837-38 * - 134,567 rupees. 

« 1838-39 . - 201,776 ■< 

“ 1839-40 . . 120,671 

The value of imports to Arakun from Burma was, 

In 1837-38 . . 214,571 rupees. 

" 1838-39 . . 271,976 « 

« 1839-40 . . 221,617 « 

Tlie principal articles exported were British piece goods, 
betel, ngahpee, or small fish partially dried and pounded 
into pulp, birds’ skins and edible birds' nests. The imports 
wore bullion, cotton, silk, pawn boxes, palm leaf books, 
gold tinsel, etc. The carriers in this trade are principally 
Burmese and Shuns. A small foreign trade is carried on 
from other parts of the province, of the value of which I 
have not been able to inform myself. 

The natives of Arakrm gwq no vessels, 1 believe, and 
none of them ore engaged in trade to a large amount, A 
somewhat extended traffic is carried on within the province, 
the centres of which are Akyab, Aing, Kyouk Phyao, and 
EUimrce : perhaps Sandoway also should bo included, but 1 
believe its trade js very inconsiderable. The whole stock 
of many of the petty shopmen is nut worth ten rupees, and 
some. I presume, begin their business with a much smaller 
capital than that. A few individuals invest two or three 
thousand rupees in trade : and perhaps the average value of 
stock oil baud at any one <nne among all the tinders in 
Amkau is about fifty rupees. In the large towns are fish 
and vegetable markets. 

Tho commerce of this province is evidently far less ex¬ 
tensive and valuable than it might be, and speedily would 
be, were it prosecuted with skill and enterprise. 

There are no man u fact urea, except that of coarse cotton 
cloths for homo consumption. These ore made in nearly 
every house, and constitute the chief clothing of the people 
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be, the great mart for the trade of Arakan, especially in rice. 
Tins trade r it is believed, is capable of almost indefinite 
extension. 

After rrce f the most important article of commerce is safo 
of which large quant is ies are manufactured oil the islands 
near Kyouk Phyoo^aud on Riimree. The annual consump- 
tion in the province is about eight million two hundred 
thousand pounds; and two or three limes that quantity is 
exported to Chittagong on account of the East India Com¬ 
pany, by whom ibis article is monopolized. The manufac¬ 
turer receives but Uule more than half a rupee for one 
hundred pounds, and the whole amount paid for salt an¬ 
nually by the Government is less than one hundred and 
thirty thousand rupees. The salt is shtp|»d from Kyouk 
Phyoo, usually in Chittagong vessels, of which twenty-five 
or thirty an? freighted with it yearly; but these bring 
scarcely any thing for sale* and their crews buy nothing. 

Vessels rarely visit Arakan, except those above mentioned 
m coming for rice and salt. A considerable trade is carried 
on with Bengal, by large native boats, and with Burma, 
principally over laud. The boats arc moaned by twenty f 
thirty, forty or more oarsmen, according to their size, and 
make only one trip a year; they sail when the ivind is favor¬ 
able, and m oiher times arc propelled by the oar + The 
overland trade with Burma ss carried on through passes in 
the Yuma mountains, of which the principal one is at Aing f 
the merchandize being usual I y carried on the backs of bul¬ 
locks; but when of little weight, by mere The details of 
tins trade I have not been able to ascertain, nor of that by 
native boats. A statement of the exports from Akyah to 
Bengal and Burma during the years 1838-9 rmd 1S39-4Q, 
which 1 hare seen, shows their value for the two years to 
have been five hundred and forty-three thousand two hun¬ 
dred and thirty-one rajjees. The principal products of 
Arakau exported to these countries, were cotton, ivory, 
beeswax, dried fish, hides and buffidoea 1 hums; their value 
was only seventy-four thousand six hundred and fourteen 
rupees. The other articles included in the statement were 
cosh, British piece goods and birds* skins, from Bengal T 
gold and silver bullion and teak planks* from Burma, betel 
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scarcely any thing is done to improve mid increase the pro¬ 
ductions of the soil. The capabilities of the province there¬ 
fore, ere as yet very imperfectly developed, In 1840, them 
wore under rice cultivation twenty-seven thousand sii hun¬ 
dred and two doous; occupied by fruit trees etc., one 
thousand and twenty-nine doom* ; devoted to miseellnnenus 
products, five hundred and twenty-eight doom*; and five 
hundred and twenty doons of hill cultivation; in all, less 
than thirty thousand doons ; which shows, that not one 
fiftieth part of the area of Arekan is under cultivation. Of 
the wild land a considerable portion is mountainous and 
rocky, or otherwise unfit for tillage ; vet there must be in 
the whole province an immense quantity of die best of land 
still lying waste. 

Next to die agriculture of Arakan, its commerce deserves 
notice. This is carried on principally from the port of 
Akyab, where sometimes one or two hundred vessels are 
taking in their cargoes of rice, together. The whole num¬ 
ber of arrivals and clearances in the course of a year has of 
late varied but little from seven hundred. The vessels are 
principally from the Madras coast, and vary in size from 
forty or fifty tons to two or three hundred- The following 
table shows the value and increase of the rice trade. 


Yenr. 

Nfc. if 

TWd*. 

Tcnoj^r. 

VfiltH of 

■ni'c tfipovtnJ. 

1835-6 

374 

46.248 tons. 

343,086 rupees. 
662,060 <■ 

1837-8 

504 

4 S^OtlS « 

1833-40 

601 

68,486} « 

l, 124,821 “ 

IS40-1 

709 

1,141,207 <* 


This rice is all sold for cash, the only article brought by 
most of the vessels, though a few import ghee, cocoa-nut oil 
and mustard oil, cloth and sugar, beside some other articles 
of no great value, all which are sold to merchants in the 
town of Akyab, and by them retailed them, or sold t 0 
traders from other parrs of the province. A few vessels 
take in cargoes of rice at Cheduba and other places in the 
Romree district Akyab, however, is, and must continue to 
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eight or ten me lies high, they arc transplanted* In March, 
the most forward leaves are cut, arid in April or May those 
remaining hre gathered, when she whole crop is cured, stud 
made fit for use in a short lime. How much tobacco is 
raised m Amkan annually. I have not been able to ascertain; 
but as nearly every mail, woman and child in the province 
smokes immoderately, the home consumption must be large ; 
and several thousand pounds are exported, principally to 
Calcutta, where Arakaii tobacco is highly prized. 

Hemp is cultivated, but poly for home use ; which is ren¬ 
dered considerable by the demand for twine to make fish 
nets, and the quantity of cord and rope of different sizes 
required for boats, etc- The seed is sown in November or 
December, and the hemp is usually pulled an March* Small 
peaches of ground, hero mid t lie re, are devoted to sugar 
cane, indigo, cotton, red and black pepper, ginger, turmeric, 
etc., all u! good quality, except the cotton, which is coarse 
and abort. Arrow root grows wild at Cbeduba, as docs the 
black pepper in the southern part of the province* A little 
wheat Jills l*ecu raised ; lmiJ, it is believed, the soil is capa¬ 
ble of yielding in groat perfection ah that can be expected 
in a moist and tropical dun ale. To gardening the natives 
l>ay but little attention ; nothing can be raised of any value, 
except in the rains, without a great deal of care and labor, 
of whiclfc the people of Arakau arc very sparing ; beside 
that garden land is charged with an annual rent of sixteen 
rupees per doom Pumpkins, squashes of different kinds, 
cucumber?, brinjals, a few melons, sweet potatoes, yams and 
onions, are the principal vegetables cultivated ; the three 
last are raised only to a very limited extent. A few flowers 
are also raised, some of which are worn by the men in their 
cars, some by the women in their hair, and others are 
offered to tho gods. I 1 he principal fruits, to which the 
Mugs pay attention, are the mango, jack, guava, plantains of 
various kinds, papalft, sweet I une, cocoa-nut, pine-apple, 
tamarind, and a few others not very abundant; must of 
those named are of good quality, and in abundance in Eheir 
seasons. 

The mi lives of Amkan manifest very little skill or energy 
in agricultural pursuits; manure is seldom used, and indeed 
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and sometimes for pbuglung, etc. The whole number of 
cows and oxen in Acnkuii is uhom eighteen thousand. The 
agricultural implements of Lite Mugs are of the rudest con¬ 
struction, and cost but a irtik : a cart costs hut ten rupees, 
yet few* formers prism them enough to purchase oue j a 
plough tit id it drag, both entirely wood, cost but one ni|«e, 
which is dso the price of a sickle ; these, together with the 
dak, or knife, which every native lies, ore all the implements 
of agriculture, except a hoc about two inches wide, and n 
sort of spade equally rimrow, which are used in gardens and 
tobacco-fields, worth both together about one rupee. 

The staple product of the province is rico, of which 
only one crop is raised; in a year. As soon as the rain has 
sufficiently softened the around, the farmer, having divided 
his rke laud into little plots, throws up around each a 
low mound of earth, to prevent the water that fulls upon 
them from running off. Soon after this he commences 
scratching the ground with his sliarp-pointed stick, called a 
plough ; the land is ploughed two or three limes before it is 
fit for the seed. The seed, which is sown broadcast, usually 
m the latter part of June, or in July, springs up in a few days, 
and rapidly arrives at maturity. The harvesting commences 
in October, and continues through November, and into De¬ 
cember. the crop being ready for the sickle earlier in some 
pans of the province than in others. As soon as the harvest 
is gathered, the gram is threshed out by buffaloes or oxen, 
and the dahn, or paddy, either removed to the granary for 
home consumption, or taken to the numerous vessels, which 
are wailing to receive it, for exportation. What quantity of 
nee is unonally raised in Arakan, 1 have had no means of 
accurately determining ; but some idea of it may lie formed 
from the fact, that the value of rice exported from the 
Akyah district alone is nearly one million one hundred and 
fifty thousand rupees per annum. It should be noted here 
however, that not more than eight or teu vessels load with 
rice ill any other district. 

When the rice crop is gathered in, those who cultivate 
tobacco prepare the ground for this plant, the alluvial flats 
near streams being selected for the purpose. The seed is 
usually sown in November, and as soon as the plants we 
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the heal very considerably, as they do every where new the 
sea shore; farther in lhe interior lhe heat is doubtless more 
intense, 

A lew words as to the health of the province lmve their 
most appropriate place in this connection. Changes of tem¬ 
perature ore frequent and sudden, and as the natives are 
thinly ctod, much exposed both to the sun and min, poorly 
housed, and indulge freely jij eating crude vegetables, and 
other indigestible and unwholesome food, their health sutlers 
not a little. The most prevalent diseases are fevers remit¬ 
tent and iu term burnt, especially the latter, bowel affections 
of severe character, enlargement of the spleen, pulmonary 
diseases, small-pox, and of late years cholera of a fatal 
sort. 

I will now return to the subject of agriculture. All the 
laud in Arakan belongs to tho blast India Company; but 
cultivators procure as much as they wish at a fixed annual 
tent, and retain the land which they I Lave once leased, 
ns long ns they cultivate it, and regularly jwy the stipulated 
rent to CroYerument- « The cultivated rice lands are divided 
into three classes, which pay al the rate of twelve, ten, and 
eight rupees per doon. The first sort will produce from one 
thousand to twelve hundred baskets of dhuti, the hqe threshed 
from thestalk, but not husked, wliich will sell, on an aver¬ 
age, at from leu to twelve rupees lor a hundred baskets. rt 
The second and third classes of land ore less productive, in 
about the ratio indicated by the diminished rent. “ Oil¬ 
man with a pair of buffaloes will cultivate a doon of land 
with ease.” 17 Buffaloes are used almost exclusively in cul¬ 
tivating die soil; they cost from forty to sixty rupees a pair; 
about niueiy thousand are found in the whole country. 
Oxen, which cost from forty to fifty rupees a pair, art used 
in carts, of which there are one thousand in the province, 

'' S-1- A A. S, «r IS,, X, p, 05, The value at j rupee i» lbou< iij irulij 

•j" ■ OttaH eqiii] la 51 itiw. TLc ba>kel ef Ant id eonliini *Laul bum iWnl 
of s buski!I. [Note of Mr. fnmrtock. J 

To wh«l Air. C. ujt of llto pnlprirlonliipof thr -oil, it inij Iv added, tliol 
illhou(h the «*i*iing Gwonmuul u reeoctillcd u lhe rielilfui uwcer of it, yet 
in prortier, land taken to ntlth-«t( t» inherited by the ruhivotorV Mr*, « if It 
wvre hi* orn,only that il ra«»t enllnuo lo be necupird »ud cultivated, and the 
prevribed rent lo be paid loronmiMiit, The Imott mcmblet a pcmelujJ 
lefeH. S.J.Ii, A. then'll., .Vp Ro, [£. £ 3] 


§ :! Agriculture, CWni tree, JltchxnU and Pruft*iian$< 

Nearly ail the Mugs, and a considerable portion of die 
Burmese and Mussulmans* are engaged in agricultural pur¬ 
suits. Before giving an account of the agriculture of the 
province* however, it is desirable to say some thing of it* 
climate. The year may be divided into two seasons, the 
wet and the dry r hut it is more usual to divide it into three, 
the rainy, the cold, and the hot seasons. The rains usually 
set in about the first of May, though the showers for a 
month after that are seldom severe, and arc only occasional. 
During the months of June and July, especially the Jailer, jl 
often rains for many days together, and at times literally 
pa Lira down. The greatest fid I during twenty-four hours, 
that l have measured, was about eight inches, but in one 
month, July 18 - 11 , it was ninety-five inches. In August 
and September the rains moderate ; during the letter month 
very considerably, and in October she wars are few and 
gentle. There are occasionally very slight showers out of 
the months above named. The average ait mud fall of rain 
is about two hundred inches. The thermometer during the 
rainy season seldom varies much from SUQ ; white the ruins 
arc breaking up in October, and during the first half of No* 
vember* it rises three or four degrees. The latter part of 
November md the months of December mid January, and a 
pari of February, are delightfully cool, particularly hi the 
morning and evening. On some of the coolest mornings the 
thermo me ter sinks botew SQR ; but it usually ranges, at the 
coolest, between SO* and 60o; during the duy it rises to SQo, 
and frequently from four to six degrees higher. Early in 
February the heat begins to increase, and continues to do 
so, until the rains fairly set im At this season of the year, 
the thermometer often rises to 9u° r and occasionally higher, 
especially during the month precediug the rain*, and the 
average heat for that month k about fll° r At the same 
time, nearly all vegetal ion perishes* and the whole country 
presents a desolate and saddening appearance. The ther- 
mometriezd observations here recorded were inode at Ramree 
where refreshing breezes from the Bay of Ben era], Springing 
up after noon and continuing most of the night, moderate 
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The Toungmrwo^ who are also mountaineer ate found 
only 1 in the northern part of the province: they are very 
dig tidy affected by die civilization around them, and are 
said to be revengeful and barbarous. They *re descendant* 
ot people brought in former time* front Tip|)eta ? and call 
themselves Tripura ; their language appears to he not at all 
allied to the Burmese, 

The Kemees are hill-people, and appear much like Mugs, 
only in a ruder state. They give no account of their origin, 
but the traditions of the Mugs refer to them as already in the 
country, when their ancestors entered it: they undoubtedly 
belong to the same great family of the human race, of which 
tins Mugs, the Burmese and other kindred people are also 
branches ; and their ancestors probably settled in the mount¬ 
ains of Anikin, before its plains were inhabited . 14 

The Karens are a part of the race of that name so widely 
spread throughout the Burmese empire, who havo been often 
described by missionaries and ethers; any further notice of 
them here is unnecessary. 

A few hundred Hindoos and Mannipo or e es 1 J are aJ*o 
found in Arakan, and a small number of Chinese, Shims, etc. 
They do not, however, differ from the same people in their 
own countries, and it is needless to enter into particulars 
here respecting tlmm. 

What the population of the kingdom was in ns palmy 
days, we have no means of knowing j but in many pities, 
especially in the Akyab district, are traces of a far more 
numerous population than it now contains, “The mins of 
the ancient temple of Mnhiniurii* built entirely of stone, the 
sites of former cities, shown by the remains of tanks and 
ruined pagodas, the extensive stone walls at the old capital, 
certainly tell of a more flourishing kingdom, than what the 
British found it.” 111 It was ilien said to contain only one 
hundred thousand inhabitants, 

aecQitnil sf lid* Is, tlu( fhafar Unoiij^ diJfrrf cnlirrly fnn tfk* OnnDti^ 

which U irr«ciincii«Lli! wiiiL (ibc lupptMttiaii adepted by Mr CwvriKk liwt Ihcj 
belMtp? lo Eli* M y^ninu family, fE, EL £ J 
H S. X R, A. H. *f JL, X, p . W 

11 Thjs Mar of thu nci" a- M*jup*r, a Mlile-land iu On? ndrlbeni pm nf ihc 
htu'doju df Ava ; ibil| uii ippimtty kiniWrt Ep eIib Stun, hut profii+t lh<t 
BmiDfll rrii;U»u_ fi, flitter Knik, v, Antal. IV. I v 95fc» It*. {UK. ft.] 

* ft. J ^ A. S. ofB,, X. p t m. fee. 
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Blast India Company in 1825* with which event Mug history 
ends. 

Most of the Burmese probably, came into the country 
■gillie it was a dependency of Avn* ait hough many have 
immigrated since, The Mussulmans are supposed to be the 
descendants of Bengalee slaves, imported when the kings of 
Ava held Chittagong and Tippera* They have retained for 
the mo&t part the language and customs of their forefathers ; 
but have partially adopted the dress of the country. Within 
a few years past* many Ikngnloe Mussulmans have immi¬ 
grated to Arakah, to get higher wages and better living, 
than they could procure in Chittagong: these constitute the 
five thousand Bengalees mentioned in enumerating the 
population of the province. A part of the Mussulman popu* 
latiou, one thou Kind nr more, residing principally iu Rujurce, 
are the descendants of some people, who earns from Delhi, 
in company with one of the Mogul princes* who having 
failed m an attempt upon the throne, fled for refuge to the 
court of Ambon. They were his guard, and as their weapon 
was a how, were called Kamonthas, or bowmen, which 
name their descendants still retain* They have adopted the 
language and dress of the Mugs, and a part of them have 
become Boodhifits- 19 

PE The Kyens have a tradition that they are direct des¬ 
cendants of some Burmese refugees, or of the remnants of m 
army, that was lost in the mountains, when attempting to 
penetrate to die westward ; ft and they ore found in large 
numbers throughout the whole Ynma range, only a small 
portion of them being within British jurisdiction. They arc 
evidently of the Myotrrna family, and it is probable that 
their forefathers left their original scat* earlier than those of 
the Mugs. 1 * 

* Thcw ire proSablf ihr d cscc nctpinl? of the ful tower* of Saji, AdrvagZflbV 
bflrthrr, [E! £ N ] 

14 S r J. H A. S i>l H.* X, p. ttl. An ^UtmSfiE qcroimr ibts Kveiu 

iiihytw found Ln R.itpr’* Epdfo v Ahco IV. I. iceanlinj; to i*Wh 

ihr v have ihr «r*dilww h ibat iki-cry not* Decttplcd ihi* wlioh- of Ava tnti |W M 
EiUt wwe «t Irtish forced from <1lc ptain* to ihr inmjjHtint by ■ ttca frooift 
EKitlh + who mine iinetujr them jiMi-mfait, bn! afterword# aElvctapErd to mbdlta 
them; *mt Ihh m*y he what i< ^Uudiii to in ibis trwdilion nn jiiiunH in tfa« text 
r '? n^'ir deranl from ih* remuanto of an irnij tml !■ ihe mmintein#* when at" 
|*mp1iTV< to prnclrirr to <b* A *tty Lm por^nl ptffjcuhr Ln ftmer fc i 
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appear to have been wrested from them.® In the year 1430, 
the seat of government was fixed at the present town of 
A rattan, which was surrounded by a strong wall, measuring 
about nine miles, 11 The labor of this work must have been 
immense, m iu many places mounds of earth are thrown up 
to fill the spaces between contiguous hills, in other places the 
hills are joined together by a mound faced oo both sides with 
stone work, averaging in height from fifty to one hundred 
feet.^ Bfl About the year 1730, Chittagong and Tippera seem 
to have become independent. 11 After this, internal fend* 
arose, and intrigues commenced on the part of some Mug offi¬ 
cers to deliver the country into the hands of the king of Ava* 
The first king to whom these disaffected officers made over- 
lures, rejected them; but they wore accepted hy his succes- 
®° r t vbo sent his three sons, at the head of three divisions 
of his army, in take the country, an enterprise which proved 
successful. In 1784, the conquest was completed by the 
seizure of ibe king of Arakan, who. with Ins family, jewels 
and ircmaifg, together with the famous brazen image of 
Gautama, which had For centuries been "the idol iJ of Arakan, 
were conveyed to Ava. Thenceforward ihe country contin¬ 
ued subject to Biinmk although frequent attempts were made 
by the Mugs to expel their invaders, till it was token by the 


• According fa N^mi, \hU e*tout of CEn^rt? iru toft under 4 ErwiiLKmef 
liSUlklft I r l^tt i] A- p. Ut .7 *nd I 10 S S 3 . lue 

“ ^ r - ^ aEtj a fclvei the bjmtf of Jmtmm to the k'\tig w h*> ma ^ Arikin 
[(w cjdIEuI, aw 1 dales Lbc cufui&eEntotornT of hi* rri-n from A. D I HU \n 

*• of Nnmi ihr *annr ^r*>ori Li eaEIrd Mf^-Uau-mr^ — A crime wm~ 
pwnAtoi wf the hoo««y prtjiK, Meng, and Tnu m»nm t || kC iturtor*o form 
50 w Ota-Kira lb, accrontirtF Eu the pnauuueialioti of 

Arakin, 3rom which JuPEjuwsii. S J. Et A.S oTB. t X!L P 52 , The 

"Afinwnt of Anbn" plate* the icc ^iofi of ihi* »vmiL ,, n in A D, IJWji, 
^portmlybi hi4#tftk-H T ^EL^Qt3ii- r luibarUj Ihan ihc native ahuh b Jrtorrtdic, 
UU* point with Mr. P a i.«n f * tuu mmi f£ E S.J 
Bengal and Araksn wi i rt h fbr waiiifi e fiie isri^ *. 
gjPl Mul wltemilgly hy the ftWid crnpcroi-fi aj*l ihr king? «f A rat in. The 
jliRhl la Ankan of Sup h one effts breihrm ut A uruni^M-i who rrlW-J fa own, 

L uriihanl y, W a* 1 h C OWidtl Ilf that *eilW ChitH£ou- ^nrl Tappen, 

in tbr laitor part erf ihe fPitoiWitotfjh ee-nlurj, after which they w*rr onTt foe a 
U|M V ■***« <4 Arakin. S3 A* fcc * , X V1 ftp. 3fiJ h 3fl-l The to*OM 

I , at IHMIh to the ArHkane*f" Jjmoimrji'iofi. Chiltaeton,e r + Eu'lonjr* 

to the Ettkguige at the MyseEnj* t —which t* a proeftf ihelr OiHy crfruppttoo of 
that 4Hfitry. S- J fi. A- 9, of II , X. p Tlppm L* ■ nrmpEtaji d 1 TW* 

P™* rtftrac 01 ancient Hindu Junjpkttn on I to 1 eiwtwrfi ride of the delta of 
the (jukjtei. S. fiitEtr ; Lidi. v A wen h IV. I. p. SIS. FL. fc_ S J 
Ml. i, »0- Mi. Sy 
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died A, D. TOl.’ From that time to the conquest of Arakan 
by the Burmese iu 1784, tlie throne was occupied by one 
hundred end twenty different kings, soma of whom obtained 
it by violence, and reigned but a lew days. Between 1158 
and 1188, ft part of China, and the whole of Ava, Siam and 
Bengal, are said to have been mode subject to the Arakancse, 
—a statemeul of 11 the royal records,” probably too highly 
colored, in reference to Siam, and certainly so in respect to 
Bengal, of which only Chittagong and Tippera ever belong¬ 
ed io Arakan, 8 Some time near the dose of the twelfth 
century, the possessions of the Mugs in China, Ava and Siam 

1 Under till* king f nunc, ^ 7 QNlnf [a Mr. Falun h wm 

Buddhism H mM to have been Introduced Into Arakau. But (hire are 
different conaputadrtft* of the dale of fchI rfeLgu. A sme flictrt of Ma-, Fatofion 
Mur A»lhoriEy T dial Lhe ewnmeneeiiienl of Lbo present ora of (he ArutaD^ 
WU^iEalilu^cti in iuUMf of U-naUsmt anJ lli.iL A. D. I82G correapooilttl In iho 
vciir H&9 of that era. P 4 UIU to Imply itin-C B uddfttaiu was generally adopted in 
Xnfck^n wish in she firal half of Xht s^vcnlh century eftor ChnsL TFiin wouM 
in to op me part of Hie fcinte century 10 ibt> rci^n of ChutoJ^Ooratt On the od«f 
hand, if wc reckon from lbo <«tu me nerment uf the history of ArAtm EL C. 
■*g# 3 , ftp iixed by Nizami* & nalive Ana kin ore employed by Capi. Fheyre to 
m iko Tot biti i .■ el epltoaur of lb a chroniclt* of hb n.rfsnn. tin: Ofcevskju of this 
kisLL',. whom Nsrinii, ^Cciptija^ Eho Rtaruuse nnkSli^ ialto 
b brought down to A. It. L-to, *®4 his dram in A. JL |*J3. The aumiqili tif 
ihN eempuUiloN, however* depends cificm the !iIntonesl aeeyniny of the lists cif 
ancient dyaaastto* whldh Neaitd efitnpLlrd, and br fher*'for c lea 8 ? to he confided 
in ill it Eh fit d*to vv ii to the event, as- iIsmC of Mr, futon b, according lo an 

era which plSh eontinnos in w brnnop iho ArakaneMu ti may be doubted, 
JiinfvrEr, whether Mr. I’aCoai, b entirely torierl in Myiug, i.* ho iloe# h that 
c twaO±*Qm died in the GSlh year of Uw presem Mutf HiW A. £L Till, tor if 
ihc period of fifty-two years i* property aligned to his rci^n in a hr native an- 
ruK and if finiilMlifi introduced hy him in A, £>. G£H P hi* death mml have 
occurred a few y« urt earlier Ihan A. D. 1(1, 

Mr, C&UtUftckp iollowinc Mr, Falttft, ott* a n iaying Hut Uhand *orc a b“tha 
first kin“ on record ;" he is tody I.ho tlml of whom wc b»fr any [hijip, a Her tlu? 
apmUiOfieewient of the present Arakanese era* Wilh hb reign the modem hi*. 
Ifciry of Arakan hi^ti*- S. AnalaC Ikrearehej XV|, pp, 355, 356: and J l( A 
S. of 0 * XU. pp- 36 [E !1 5.] 

* In an Ji Ai'i'tiuiil of Arakan/’ published \n Iho J.B, A.S, of U rr X. p. G3T 
it iJ listed p m Hto authority of “ tlao royal reeun(|H/ h daiit from [be y iS Lf of 
whu ii the imijo AJi T^-jnd&'lhiviya, to Else comEticsn of dia 
Country hy itio Bnrmtt» f one hundred and thirty -fivo kingg re trued, 

Tho binjEcr whto« Mr, Futon ipraka u having ruled over purl* of China 
Avn* Salffi and Bcnjpl h between A. D. 115S and ll^ h had hi* reign, accordim? 
lo Ngaiul'i compLhtadn from iho no^re loiuki, from A. 1), Urt 3 ioJl 53 hi, 
ntPfi bi ffiven by ^tpml W-v- Cfin^yc. Air, Pulou calls him Abimfrn. S J 
R. A. 8. to B. t XII. p. 10. Ii ta proper Eo- state here, ihll NnntIV dales aster 
Uw timo df Tiftoda-lhuriya* wo in years of Una prc«n| ArakuacM ere, 
^E,. EL S.} 
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north ” as the original seat of their ancestors; mid the struc¬ 
ture of their languages, together with the Mongolian cast of 
their physiognomy, confirms these traditions} and indicates 
the Mongolian origin of the family. 

When Arakin was first settled by its present in habitants, 
we hare no means of knowing. The history of the country 
is curried hack in “ the royal records ,J to the remotest an* 
liquify ; but the grossest fiction so abounds in these records, 
and withal is so intimately blended with the few facts they 
contain, that scarcely any reliance can be placed upon them- 
There is a tradition, that Gautama, the last incarnation of 
Boodli, visited Arukun in the sixth century before Christ ; 
find that i be famous temple of Mahuniuni, the ruins of 
which still exist about twenty miles north of the town of 
Arukaii} was then built by the reigning king to his honor ; 
and that the same king caused a brazen image of him to he 
east, or rather that such un image was, in the reign of this 
king t miraculously formed by the A F als. That the temple 
of MahbEDuni is very ancient cannot he doubted, and that the 
great idol was coeval with it is highly probable ; but there 
is little reason to believe that Boodhism has flourished hi 
Amkan two thousand four hundred years, or that authentic 
records of events, which transpired in tins country so bug 
since, arc now in existence- 

An article prepared by Charles Paton, Esq., Sub-commis¬ 
sioner in Arakan, and published in vol. xvi. of the Asiatic 
Researches comprises, I am inclined to believe, the more 
important facts in the history of the country ; and from it is 
taken most of the brief sketch of Mug history, which 
follows, 

The first king on record* after a long and happy reign, 

chaugL’ of r louy i,i, vi a> hmhIv Afifpj nj?i,4i. Fram Maranw lie dfritos ibe mrulrfo 
ram* of Buiidi B. Uittcr: &dk. t, Arfl L Fl rR IV. t, pvkU- 

Thc lIuriBMif nftt lo Arakin a “this old errantry .* 1 The ftfftbfi»htanQJoT 
the two wpinfs kingdom^ of Arakin and Ah, ^ rtlflrrtJ by lift AraksfKSa 
annuli, to alkhit Oio year A. J>, UJ6I. t«ltlrt, p, 533. 

The Shua* ire a HtttUlr people, pcntfaKd ovtir ell Farther India, pcToftpe jEj 
ftbflrtffiBM. They live under chieftains or iheir Cjwd t In dr^cwfencfl ffpofi 
Heriu-tt. Siam. Coehkn China, or Chine. Th*ir Mtiguasre h tb« For 

ajaartieutir tccount of them. S3. Ritter; Erdk- t. Alien., UI. p l u £& r 6EC. 
fEL E. B.] 


keys T and other tun oiler animals, axe found on the hills and 
in ihe jungles,—Of birds, a great variety of such as frequent 
the surrounding countries, are found in Arukan ; some of 
them arc highly prized for their splendid plumage* and others 
for their excellent flavor.—The boa constrictor, cobra cupel- 
la, and indeed snakes and reptiles of nearly every kind, are 
common.—Of fish, there is an abundance of all the kinds 
usually found in tropical seas and rivers. Sharks and alliga¬ 
tors abound, and turtle, sole, poinfrct, mullet* skaii, bumalo* 
CKibs* lobsters of a small kind, shrimps, oysters, and various 
other species of fish, are not unfrequciitly taken. The Mugs 
enumerate more than two hundred kinds of fish; though the 
markets of the province seldom furnish many that are par¬ 
ticularly palatable to Europeans* 

§ 2. JYImter of tta JnAaftiJimfr, ami (fair ftnet* i with o SkfcA 0 / iAe 
Huiory of (Ac -Wupa, 

The population of Arukan at the present time (IB42) is 
estimated at about 250,000. Of these* about 167,000 are 
Mugs, 40,000 are Burmese, 2(),0t)0 are Mussulmans, 4 10,1)00 
are Jtyens, 5*000 are Bengalese, 3,0UO are Toimgmr&us, 
2*000 are Kemees, 1*250 are Karens, and the remainder are 
of various races! in smaller numbers. The Mugs are tjie 
earliest inhabitants of the country, at least of the plaina T of 
which we have auy knowledge. The name of Mixgs t as 
applied to inhabitants of this country, originated with for¬ 
eigners, and K never found an Arakatjcsc who could give any 
account of iL s The people call themselves “Rakaingthaa” 
that is* 11 sons of Antkau.” They are evidently a part of the 
Afyouma family, to which belong also the present inhab¬ 
itants of Burma, including the Shans, etc., and the Karens, 
Kyens* and other numerous hill tribes of Arakan.® The 
imditioua of all the branches of this family refer to «the far 


* In. nfficLjl return*, ■prakinp of the Ankmm, u Afawihnui ai denote* the 
KMmmnMfktM, Of (biJowtr* t£ Mdhunmed, md do cithers. Tie Mussulmans 
Hindoo* of fot wc*toro ptitfaiiifta « re rare pr*?i ended utnler the rtfr-nri 
term “ lUtiVttflfBeiigll/* or ■■ BengiVai" [Noto kj Rev. R, Jl Fbk 1 
1 EuTtiffean* hive borrowed this nine from India. [E. EL 
1 According to ihr f«£r*pbftf JUller, llu original fom "of'(he hn&t raise 
of ill lhc*0 Wil Mar .iiTMi, which bttxmtt ramified to Mfumm*, md by Uto 
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gable thirty or forty miles for vessels of two or three hundred 
tons, there are the Talafc or Dnlet, the Aiug, and the San- 
do way, which are navigable to any considerable distance 
by native boats alone. Smaller streams abound iu the prov¬ 
ince, and furnish nearly the only means of communication 
between the different villages. 

The soil near the sen-shore is sandy - but on the numer¬ 
ous alluvial flats, intersected by creeks, lying between the 
coast or the rivers, and the hills. It is dark clayey mould \ 
arid on die higher lands in the interior, it is red and much 
mixed with stones. The most productive land yields to 
the cultivator mom than a hundred fold, while much that is 
cultivated is not half so productive, 

I know of ilo one who has paid particular attention to the 
geology of the province* The rocks nearest to die primitive 
in the geological order appear to be mostly slate, Hie lower 
hilts consist chiefly of sund-siono, mixed occasionaly with a 
stiff clay, and on many ports of the coast coral and shell time 
arc abundant. Iron is found at the northern extremity of 
Romree island, mid lime at the southern ; the latter is also 
imind near Akyah&nd Sandoway. Coal has been discovered 
in several places, and it is highly probable that the mount¬ 
ains of Arakau contain treasures which a more intelligent 
and persevering people than the present inhabitants will 
draw forth. 

The botanical productions of the province have never been 
thoroughly examined and classified. On the mountains, far 
in the interior, are found die teak, a kind of oak, and other 
timbers, which would be highly valued, were it not impos¬ 
sible to transport them to any place where they can be used. 
The jarrul, toon, praing, and many other useful trees, abound 
in Arekau ; the bamboo, mtm t etc., are also abundant; the 
mango, guava, orange, (called by Europeans here sweet 
lime,) and other fruit trees, and several flowering shrubs are 
frequently found. 

Among the wild animals of the province, are the elephant, 
rhinoceros tiger, leopard, bear, deer of various kinds, and the 
wild hog, which are found principally on the mountains and 
in die forests ; the wild buffalo, wild cat, 3 species of rac¬ 
coon, die wild dog, a kind of civet, with a variety of toon- 
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breadth, at its northern extremity, is about ninety miles, 
as id the average breadth is usually estimated at about fifty, or 
tbtly miles. Its area is about sixteen thousand five hundred 
square geographical miles. The general appearance of the 
country is hilly t and that of the coast decidedly bold. In 
many places, however, extensive flats intervene between the 
hills and the sea-shore, which are generally marshy, and 
near the sen covered with mangrove trees; similar flats, hut 
not so low, are found on the banks of the rivers and smaller 
streams, which intersect the province in every direction. 
The islands of llamrce and dlicduba are more elevated than 
the main land; and those inundations, which elsewhere 
during the height of the rains submerge the flats near the 
large streams, ten or fifteen feel, are scarcely known there. 

From the Vosna range of m omit am s enormous spurs shoot 
out in every direction which render the western portion of 
the province a confused mass of lofty mountains and deep 
valleys. The highest peaks of the Yoma range, at the 
northern extremity of Ambon, arc five thousand, or more, 
feet above the level of the sea. They gradually decrea&o in 
height till they reach the sea at Pagoda point, where they 
ate only one or two hundred feet high. The principal 
mountain-ranges run north and south, and their sides are 
generally steep, and covered’with immense trees. Still the 
Kyens, and other wild tribes, find suitable places upon them 
for cultivation, and for the erection of their small and rude 
villages. 

The whole coast from Akyob to Sandoway, is stud¬ 
ded with islands, some of which are largo and inhabited, 
while others are srmlt and only serve tu give variety and 
beauty to the scenery. Beside the Mayu r the Koladon, and 
the Leymroo 2 rivers m the Akyab district, which are navi- 

tim« tirwiph ibe Interior, At*[ p*nly bicau* than an tanfer-inbu «sv(u*e 

rtlaUDD* Ifl the GortriunejU «T the province have Hcillolcd btlwttfi auhirriinn 
ind 3adi:p*rntr!arf'i* * 

The j&fiuuEaii^ which 5* 
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in Chap, I, $ 2 : and the perpendicular! being first made two- 
seventeenths of the length of the tambur t and divided into 
twelve parts, is to have the line of the largest tones drawn 
from its extremity ton, the line of the middle tones from oine- 
twelfths of its length, the line of the smallest tones from 
seven-twelfths of it p and the Hue of seconds from one- 
twelfth. 


COV0LL9ION. 

We must just glance* in concluding, at what tho ancients 
have taught respecting the medicinal properties of melodies, 
which led them to use them in curing diseases. According 
to them, [following rhe ancient classification of med acmes,] 
jehArgnh is hot-dry , and exciting to the blood; auj and nawa 
arc cold-dry; kweiny and dugah t on the contrary, are hot- 
moist ; and rent and stgdh are cold-moist. Thus classified, 
they were used by the practitioner, as he thought the con¬ 
stitution of the patient required- 

Bui w|mt J tli ink about it is, that a man is cheered by a 
tune to which histaate inclines; and that inclination springs, 
not from constitutional peculiarity, but from habit and fami¬ 
liarity. What refutes tho doctrine of tho ancients is, the 
existence of national tastes in regard to tunes; all in a given 
nation having a partiality for such airs as they have heard 
from their infancy, and that, though there must be among 
them every variety of constitutional temperament. 

And now, says its author, (dependent upon tho Most 
High,) Mikhail the son of Jirjis Mesfiik&h, this is as far as 
my imperfect knowledge has reached; mid 1 beg of its read¬ 
ers, to close their eyes to what there is kt it of defect, and 
to correct its mistakes. Exalted and glorious be He who 
has no defects ! The Ejsd. 
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in", for the larger tones, to their line c b, and, for the smaller 
tones, to their line r b ; and these perpendiculars will be the 
teittfiit ou the tumhur, of the several tones to which they 
belong". E. g. for 'oakeirnn, which ia qiie or the larger tones, 
take (lie portion of a e which is between ffcgAh mid ’isheiran, 

(1 and 2 on the diagram,) and from the middle of it raise a 
perpendicular extending to c a ; and for 'arak, which is one 
of the smaller tones," take the portion which is between 
>dsh*rir<in and ’anlfc, (2 and 3 on the diagram,) and from the 
middle of it raise a perpendicular extending to r a. 

It has been already mentioned in the former part of this 
treatise, that the modem G reeks have a different division of 
the octavo from the Arabs ; but it was not made to appear 
whether this difference is real, so that the Greeks actually 
make the note jefta/gah, for example, lower in singing than 
the Arabs, or whether it is in theory only, arising from art 
erroneous view of tlic division of the intervals by the one 
nation or the other. Nor do I find any of the Arabs at¬ 
tempting to support their view, or to explain how the matter 
stands; which indeed could be successfully attempted only 
by the most thorough masters who have a competent knowl¬ 
edge of mathematics. For my own satisfaction, I have 
taken two fomMrs, one adjusted according to the preceding 
diagram, and the other according to the custom of the 
Greeks, and tried the tones of both, by playing upon them 
certain melodies with which L was well acquainted. The 
result was, that the tones of both fell into the same gradua¬ 
tion, end the error is in the division into quarters by the 
Arabs, while the Greeks are right in their division. 

To adjust an instrument according to the Greek division, 
the preceding diagram needs to be altered, by dividing a d 
and n c each into sixty-eight parts for seconds, which are to 
be distributed among the tones in the proportions mentioned 

lodger tliLd the film of iho perpendicular! of the four quarter* which compare 
Lb* lone ; for ll if utrijr lb* j&r*f af (beat quarter* that I* " IJ cant" of half the 
Irnrlh of slit r*mhir p each of the other* being Entailer Nor, indeed, duel thil 
bold ime even of the far*? quarter. For lid* I* divisible ilio into pirti, tn4 ibe 
^QODtiritiDn appliciObly ta the ft ml pari, uud |tu[ in ioEnit&rti&ia] in quantity 
Our meute author It m provided fur [hi* difficulty by r^Ningi perpeEidicuUr from 
ibfl middle uf each tour *nd e»cb quarter i w euch a hne will aLay* reprercut 
the mill of the perpendicular* of any dumber of portiam, however erc 4 t, i&t& 
which ■ tone or quarter «ay be divided.— E. 5,] 
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of the octave, then will the first lone on the siring be 4 carata 
of half its length, and the first tone of the second octave 2 
carats. If you wish quarters t which are each a carat of tire 
octave, then will the first quarter be 1 ■ carat of the half of 
the string, and the first quarter of the second octave i carat* 
Having explained these principles, we are now prepared 
to draw a diagram, which will furnish the exact measure¬ 
ments for the bands of every tone and quarter on any given 
tambur. Dra w a u f (Fig. 4,) the base of the right angled trian¬ 
gle ABC, of any length you choose, and let the perpendicular 
a c bo one ninth of the length of the sir mg of the fambur* 
Then halve a b at », and divide a q into twenty-four equal 
parts, writing Opposite the several parts the names of the 
twenty-four quarters of the first octave in their order.* Then 
halve n u at e and divide the half o e in like manner, writing 
opposite the several parts, ihe names of the quarters of the 
second octave in their order From w on the perpendicular, 
at three-fourths the distance from a to c, which wilt bo one- 
twelfth of the length of the tambur, draw the Line w a ; and 
from a, at onc-fourili the distance from a to e, equal to one 
thirty-sixth of the length of the tambur^ draw the line g a. 
Call c ii the line of the larger tones, v a the line of the 
smaller tones, and r. □ the line of the quarters. Then, from 
the middle of each of die forty-eight (tints into which a e is 
divided, raise a perpendicular extending to the line of the 
quarter* c b ; and these several itcrpendicuhrs will be the 
length, mi the tarn bur T of the several quarters whose names 
we written opposite the parts on which the perpendiculars 
stand. As to the roues, yegah being the sound of the entire 
string, is not provided for in the diagram. The length of 
the rest may be ascertained in different ways. One way is 
by adding toge titer die lengths of the several quarters which 
belong to each. Another is the following ; take for each 
tone, the portion of a e w r hich belongs to the quarters of that 
tone, and from the middle\ of it raise a perpendicular, extend* 

[* In'cEead flflhr naoici, t t|iv« wd (h* nufkibiirn and letter lofroJuccd lulu 
the firH Table In Chip. L.—E. S.] 

(f Th* iibiiLla cf ihr Infill of .fie Wrir brl(i E iqii*] W “ i| " of hilf 

h* lenrlh* it woiitd apoe-u from th* de piotial h rk»P F iba! A C ought 

t£i t» thtf length, on the IumlWiv of the tone 'oilmrdM. Bui then It would bo 


S4 and multiply it into itself, until you have raised it to the 
^4tii nower: and that will be the denominator to the fraction, 
of tins problem. Divide this denominator by 24, and the 
quotient will be the numerator for the first quarter. Sub¬ 
tract ibis Cmm the denominator, and divide the remainder by 
24 r for the numerator of the second quarter Subtract this 
agaiti T arid divide as before; and thus proceed, until you 
have obtained the numerators of all the twenty-four quarters. 
Then deduct the sum of all these numerators from the origi¬ 
nal denominator] and distribute what remains, to the several 
numerators by the rule of proportion, so that the sum of all 
the numerators slialL be equal to the original denominator. 
Then, whatever the numerator of any quarter [thus in¬ 
creased] amounts to f will bear the same ratio to the entire 
dcnoaimnror, that the length of that quarter does to the half 
of the string. 

OcQiiHStrieailif we proceed as follows. In the parallelogram 
a □ c d, (Fig. 3,) let a e be the length of half the string of a 
fambvr t and lei \ o be one twenty-fourth of the same, Mark 
the point a two thirds the distance from b to c, and the point 
i half the distance from d too; and draw a line from o 
through r, till it meet a n extended, at h. Then will the 
third which is taken from u c, l>e added to a d, and what is 
taken from 1 j k c i will be added ton i n t and a u will be 
double h a. Moreover, add to a b a line equal to itself, and 
do the same wilh h q ; and they will meet at k, forming a 
right angled triangle. Whose base is equal in length to the 
string of the (amhur t and the section * b u n of tins triangle, 
will represent the first octave. In this section a h represents 
the first quarter, and bo which has been proved to be the 
half of it, represents the first quarter of the second octave. 
Hence it appears, that into whatever equal intervals you may 
wish to divide the octave on a string of the farnbAr t you 
must add a third to the length of the first, and take a third 
from the length of the last, E. g. if you wish [ha larger 
tones , such as 'mheirthHj which are each four carats (Ar. K- 
raU a twenty-fourth) i c. four twenty-fourths of the octave, 
then will the length of the first tone be carats of the half 
of the string, and the first tone of the second octave, 3g carats. 
If you wish the smaller toum § such as wd£ t which arc 3 carats 
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two points must contain the twenty-four qnartera, the shorter 
the distance between the first point and the bridge, in other 
words, the length of the string, the shorter the quarters. 
Again: since the first half of the string is divided into 
twenty-four quarters, and the half of the remainder, L a. the 
quarter, is divided into the same number; it follows that a 
quarter in the second portion is, in length, the half of a 
quarter in the first division, — which diminution, again, is 
owing to the shortening of the string. 

The same is plainly shown also by the aid of tlia diagram, 
(Pig* %) 

Draw a a of any length you choose, and lot it be the base 
of a right angled triangle ; draw the perpendicular a c of ilia 
Length of the first quarter on a tambur; and then unite c 
and a for the hypothemise. Divide the base in the middle 
at p ; divide a u into twenty-four equal parts; and from each 
division draw Lines parallel to die perpendicular a c, until 
they meet the hypothenuse c b, Then, inasmuch as a c is 
the length of the first quarter, will these lines determine die 
length of each quarter m succession, to the end of the first 
active, — Theft, if you wish to determine the length of the 
quarters of the second octave, halve t> a at e, and proceed 
with d e as above. — From the diagram thus drawn it ap¬ 
pears that the quarters diminish in a certain ratio, and nut, 
as the sheikh taught, that the quarters of the first octave are 
all of equal lengths, and [hose of Ihe second also equal and 
just the half of them. For in that case would the distance 
from j&h&rgfik to naira, be double that from imwa to 
hmeiny; which cannot be between two similar contigu¬ 
ous intervals, but otdy when a complete oetave intervened. 
Thus we have seen the error of our sheikh; and having 
entered upon the subject, I propose to close my treatise, by 
accurately demonstrating, arithmetically and geometrically, 
the exact method of forming the interval of every quarter, 
and e very tone. 

$ 4, Cermi rules /or adjutUng iJutminrnlA, efrwfojwi 

To determine ct rithmeiimlltf the length of each quarter, 
on the string of a iambur f the process m as follows. Take 


Moreover, in the year of tfte Hegira 1236, having lSft 
my native town, Dtir ul4iamiir ? by reason of u disturbance 
there t L came to Damascus, and here had opportunity of 
receiving instruction from the sheikh Muhammed eU’Attain 
m^sier of savend sciences and much learning. Thus it hap¬ 
pened that 1 was present at many an argument between him 
and -Abdallah Eifeudy Milliardar on this subject, until 
finally the former wrote a book, in which he allows that the 
objections of the EfTcndy prove in practice to be valid, but 
denies that tlieir author can demonstrate them, any farther 
than by assert in g t that if his (the sheik Ids) directions are 
followed, the result will not be what he predicts. 

The sheikh's doctrine was, Shat if the string of a fainMr 
whose sound is, e. g. yeg&ki be divided in the middle by a 
fount. the sound of the half will be rtatra, the response of 
Then, if the half between the bond and tho bead, 
be* divided in to i went y-fotir ei fuai pans, also by bands, the 
sound at the first baud, next the head* will be the bdfe ia 
wijtf-Affldr, that at the second the haae to hi$af t at ihe third 
the base i*> frkhL*dr t at the fourth Wiemm* mid so on Up to 
the band first tied at die middle of the string. Then divide 
again iu the middle, the half between naira arid the bridge 
and you will have rcmfl-iuf^^ the response to naira. And 
still again divide the quarter between refftW-fufy and the 
bridge* and yon will have tho response to remrl-ittfy ; and 
so on ad infinitum, Then divide each of these portions into 
twenty-four equal parts, and you will have tho twenty-four 
quarters of each octave. 

But the above doctrine of the sheikh, except so far m re¬ 
lates to the successive divisions of a string into halves for re¬ 
sponses, is erroneous* Dividing any of the Jialves into twen¬ 
ty-four cqmii parts, as directed, will not, iu practice, give the 
quartet- The truth is, that tho distance between the bands 
for any two quarters is proportioned to the length of the 
string. Winch may he made to appear as follows Since 
the first response is at the half of the string, and ihe second 
at the half of the half; it follows* that, at whatever point yon 
press the string* its note will be the base of what you will 
obtain by pressing it half Way between that point and the 
bridge. Hence, inasmuch as (he distance between these 
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three strings of equal size to each note. The highest note 
is generally the response io httseiny; though some make it 
the response to mwa t i c* mfrei-fufy. Then each note fob 
lows io order one by one, to the lowest of the nventydour. 
In this way, die instrument embraces three octaves, and 
three notes* The lowest octave is from the base to the base 
iojeh&rgdh, to the base io slgd/t; the second from the base 
to jehargdh, to slgdh; the third from jehdrgah, to bnzrek ; 
and then there remain the three Dotes, m6hurtm t remrl-tuty 
and the response to hitstring No provision is mark in this 
anuugcmeiit except for the regular notes, If the performer 
wishes to play tunes in which quarters are substituted for 
notes, he accomplishes it by tightening or loosening the ne¬ 
cessary strings before conn none mg, 

2, The wind instruments are Tory numerous- Among 
them are the ndtf t kerijt f puznidr 7 urghun^ and jendh* 

Alli but the last, are pierced with holes, which the performer 
shuts with the cuds of his fingers, except as he lias need of 
diem m the course of a tunc, They arc generally arranged 
so os to give fort 1 1 the regular notes, If a quarter is needed, 
the performer obtains it by partially opening the hole intend¬ 
ed for the note next above. There are other exfjedionts, 
also, by which musicians contrive to express notes for which 
no pro vis ton is made \ as, for example, by shutting certain 
hoks and ope u i n g certain ot hers s imuItaueo l ssl y. The jeii n h 
consists of tubes, set in a collar, which presses upon their 
mouths, Iktjig of different lengths, they give out different 
sounds on being whistled in, corresponding to the different 
notes. 

$ 3 . ErrUtncouf dirfflwn* fir adjusting eoTTtdtd* 

I have perused many books on the art of music, hut have 
found none that attempt to demonstrate to the learner poe¬ 
tically the nature of the tones , any farther than the general 
statement, con Earned in ail, that sound, from the base to the 
response, is divided into lwonty*four quarters, which are 
embraced in seven tones, some of them of four and some of 
three quarters; as hns been explained in Chap, 1. Hut these 
generalities are of little use to the learner, who would know 
how to form these different intervals in practice* 

TD1» I, so. in. v& 
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with the lilllct finger. In ifasccnding proceed in a reversed 
order note by note to ntuhaiyur. Then, from the fourth 
airing, reckoning from the mark toward the bridge, lake 
mnhur by pressing with the ring finger; auj with the middle 
finger: and huseiny with the fore finger, [i. e, over the 
mark,] After which, lake nava from the third string entire, 
and then, returning to the fourth, complete ihe descent by 
reversing the order of (lie ascent. 

When n </uartw is wished instead of a regular note, hi the 
circumstances described in the third paragraph of Chtip. 1. 
$ o, it is obtained by moving the finger tip or down, as the 
case may be, on die string from which it is to be taken. 

Another stringed instrument is the Frank kemrnjfh ; 
which has four strings. The thickest of them, on the right, 
is tuned to the We of rest; the next is tuned to yegah ; the 
third to dn"6h : and the fourth, which is the fines b to naira. 
The remaining notes and die quarters, are taken from these 
strings, as in the 'ud s by pressing them with the fingers of 
the toil hand. 

The Arab te/t -njeh has two strings; the one on the left 
tuned to iioj™, and the other to d%d/i, or sometimes to rest. 
The other notes and tine quarters, are obtained by the fin¬ 
gers, as above. Though of a very pleasing sound, it is de¬ 
fective, and the performer is obliged, in the place of tome 
notes, as 'arak, 'i/sluirun and yegbh. lu use their responses. 

The tambur has generally eight strings, the four on the 
right being tuned to yegak, and die other four tonnjta, The 
other notes and the quarters, are obtained bv pressing on 
these strings with the fingers, bauds being tied round the 
□cek of the instrument for every note and every quarter, to 
guide the performer. It is considered the ensicsl, and tile 
most complete, of oil musical instruments. 

The k&nfo is or the highest order of musical instrument. 
It sounds like two instruments played together; inasmuch 
as, during the performance, the [jert'ormer has oil the notes 
he needs, with their bases and responses, spread out before 
hnn, and both his hands at liberty to touch any note and its 
octave, fit the same time. And with all this, there arc three 
strings for each note, so that it is equivalent to six fcenunjeks 
played together. Ordinarily it has twenty-four uotes, with 
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The four string's most used are rest , naira, and 

1 3iAoir4». The oilier notes ore obtained by pressing upon 
these strings with the ends of the fingers of the Left lumd. 
The manner of amending and descending the octaves, is the 
following. Yegah is taken from the base t&jeMrgah by 
pressing upon it with the fore finger. f Oshfirnn is taken 
from the fifth string entire, \Arak from the same string 
with the fore finger. Rest from die same also, with the 
ring finger ; or sometimes from the second string entire. 
D&gtih from the fourth string entire. Sigah from the same 
with ihe; fore finger. Jehirgah from the same also, with the 
ring finger, Nawa from the third string entire. Huseiny 
from the same with the fore finger; also Auj with the ring 
finger; and with the little finger. For muhaiyar 

press upon the same third siring willi the fore finger at 
the point where the mark is drawn on the neck of die in¬ 
strument ; then for buzrefc press upon it with the middle 
finger; for widMrd» with the ring finger; and lor rmhtl-tuty 
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drjurimom of rhytlim, i. e, the measurement of time: as the 
drum, tambourine, &je. The other iiicJudea such as belong 
to melody. It is of the latter only that we design to speak. 
They are of two kinds; viz., stringed and wind instru¬ 
ments. 

1. Among the stringed instruments, is the ! ud. It has 
seen* strings, each of which is double, to increase the 
strength of the sound ; only four of (lie seven, however, nro 
much used The first string on the left of the ’urf, is tuned 
to the base tojehargdh ; the second is tuned to rest the 
tliird to nawo ; the fourth to digak ; the fifth to 'osfirirAn; 
the sixth to buselU ;; and the seventh to nehtt/i. Thus each 
siring is fourteen quarters* above the string on its right, or 
the base ol that string ; and the interval between the pairs of 
strings is of three tones or not, according to die occurrence 
of the greater or smaller interval. 

Moreover there is i\ mark made across the lower part of 
the neck of the ud, under the strings, at the distance of one 
third from the head to the bridge. Its use is, that if you 
press upon any string over this mark, and then strike the 
string, the sound may bo the same with that of the entire 
siring next above, or with the response to that siring For 
if you take two thirds of the string of a musical instrument 
and strike H t the sound will be about fourteen quarters high- 
er than the sound from the whole; and from the half, the 
sound will be the response to the sound from the whole, 
th g. it the length of n string consists of 3,dob parts, then wili 
the half, viz, 1,728 he the length occupied by the first oc¬ 
tave, and 1,1 IS the length occupied by the fifth, which is 

J 01 f Vl lir ? U lhe ■"'“S only ,* r th less than a 

tluni. J he lull owing table shows the Jen nth occupied bv 
everv interval, and every (|u:irier. of the first octave For 
thu second octave, the distances will be half as great ■ f or the 
third, a.fourth as great, &ic. The proof of lhe whole will 
be evident to one who is acquaiiiled with the urine inlcs 
of geometry, f r 1 

tZittSSX- 1,1 ■***—*•*] 
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time of Ispahan y, Appear to have been marked by only four 
bands, called the s fhaheh f wmt a, binsir , and frhinsir, being 
the names of the four fingers. After the same fingers a ho 
Lhe strings seem, in life day* to have been named, the word 
mfjra (Ar course) being prefixed ; and his only method of 
naming a note, is to mention the string and band, where it 
is formed,—which method of distinguishing the notes by 
the fingers, he says, was first introduced by Isliak ibn Ibra¬ 
him, of Mosul, who died A. IL 235. For example, in con¬ 
nection with almost every ode, Is pah any names the tune to 
which it was sung, mentioning for this purpose, the rhythm 
of the tune, and what I suppose to be its key note, after the 
following manner,—e. g. 1 its lime is the tight r*mel t with 
the seh\Ujt:h ? on the mejra of the binxir *; which reminds 
one of the captions of some of the Psalms,—e. g. u To the 
chief musician, with negiiwth g upon the shemimth” See 
Ps. vj H 

Faiiby expresses the fiftem notes of two successive oc¬ 
taves, by certain Arabic letters, which Kosegurtcu regards as 
corresponding to the letters used in the European musical 
scale| thus: 

AHedef gahede f g a 

His division of die scale is such, that he finds and treats of 
die following intervals, via,, qua Her tom?, minor semitone, 
major semitone, whole fern?, tit tone, fourth, fifth , octave, 
eleventh, twelfth, and double octave — E. S,] 


5 % ffctftrtption of difftrml M&dtrn Instrument*, 

The variety of mtteieal instruments is so great, Isays 
Meshakah.] that we shall select only a portion of tiiem, 
taking those which are the most important. They are of 
two elates** Due embraces such as belong simply to the 
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Then diride »6 into eight parts, add to it one part from 6 a , 
and tie the band 3, which is called the TMtjennab* 

These are the seven bonds, that are tied upon the neck of 
the 'id *—Most frequently the baud 3 is tied half way be* 
tween 2 and 1 ; and sometimes half way between a and 6- 
Uut in ail the three coses, it is called the mujmn&b. Some¬ 
times a band is tied half way between the $ebabeh and the 
kh insir, which is called the Persian waste* This is much 
used in our day* and the Aeftvl and zmd are but little used. 

S Faraby directs to tie the Persian wasta half way bmwqcn 
ie sebdleh and the binair J * and he adds that the waste 
which occurs in reversing the great third, (i.e. the old waitaA 
was used in his day, not as the waste, but as die mnjmnah 
ef the castor while one of the other two was used as the 
rraste,- — E. S.] 

F&raby, [says our anonymous author,] has in his hook a 
table of the numbers of these hands, which we insert here, 
adding the names of the proportions, for the sake of elucid^ 
tiori. 


Tho UiHire M,ricij? T . 

Tils mujennab of Uhe ieb&bch far Ihs reverted put ihinJ t 
" for Ihe hairing mf the i\nl Uitie, 

u far ihv Persian 

" iL fw the huU of id in? l t 

The hIxiIht k . . , K 

The iniijirnnab of the w^la 3 [oM veasim} [ 

The- PcTiim *" 

Tht wuta of z*fcd p * 

The hip^lr, - * 

The khLnsir* , * « „ h 


2o + 9as 

LfljSfii 

iy,Gsi 

ISM 

10*01 e 

18,4*2 
jT h 4.Kf 

I "MM 

IG.^4 

la.&aa 


[The '* id, thus tuned, is made the basis of the musical 
scale of onr anonymous author, nnd also of »Abd el-KMjr, a 
Turkish writer referred to by Kosmarten in his introduction 
to the kit ah el-ngkany. Each note is expressed by tlic 
number it bears in the diagram, (Fig. t T ) front I to 35 
being two octaves. 

The original ‘ud had but four strings, and these, in the 

[ * The dittgrceiornl u pratuihly flwinjr la t* im, in 0 f th „ 

Tlio MtidiUrp hi Fkftihf aGFprdt heat with The ijmrwrEiqiim rivrn in. o,.* +,,y ^ i 

Uhl*. » It &i Dg * the ud lie rid 
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Moreover, bands are tied around the neck of the ’ed, at 
certain points, which serve to mark where the strings are to 
be pressed by the lingers, in order to produce, particular 
notes. The custom is to have seven; and they are Lied at 
the extremities of the great third, direct and referred, the 
sliarjHist being at the extremity of the first quarter, in each 
string. [Sec Fig, I.] 

Let the li-mre a b c n represent the five strings of the 'ad, 
a d being the head, and a c the bridge. Take one ninth of 
a a from a and tie the band 4; and the note of a, or the eo- 
tire string will be 1^ of the note of 4. Then take one ninth 
of 4a, and tic tlic baud 7 ; and the note of 4 will be 1$ of 
the note of 7. Then take one fourth of a b, and tie the 
hand 8 ; and the note of 8 will be the fraction of a tone that 
belougs to tho great third. Hence these three bands will 
be at the extremities of tho great third", direct. [Or, inas¬ 
much as between a and 8 there is an interval of a fourth, 
and between a mid 4, and 4 and 7, respectively, there is a 
whole tone, there will lie between 7 and 8, a fraction of a 
tone, (Ar, n remnant. ) Hence it appears that those bands 
nre tied at ihu extremities of the great third , (Ar. dhu ,1- 
mudditcin el-katty, strong ditone.} — Faraby.J The band at 
4 is called Utc band of the stbabth, (Ar. fore" finger,Jdiatat 7, 
the band of the titmr, (Ar. ring finger,} and that at 8, tho 
band of the khinsvr, (Ar. little finger.) 

For the bands of the great third, reversed, divide b8 into 
eight ports, add to it one part from 8a, and tie the band 5 ; 
atid tire note of 5 will be 1 j of the note of 8. Then divide 
an into eight parts, add to it one part from 5 a, and tie the 
band 2; and the note of 2 will he 1| of die note of 5. The 
band at 5 is called the old i uista, ( Ar. middle finger,} and tho 
baud at 2 is called the said. The notes of a, 2, 5, and 8, 
Will bo the order of the great third, reversed, called tho 
sharper genmd tinui it.il, 

Then take three fourths of n2, and mark the point x, add 
to it one eight!i of itself, and tie the baud 6, called the wxuta 
of zelxtl ; and the note of 6 will be 1£ of the note x.* 

[* There mom 14 ba wme . rrror of (So MUflueefipt in till* direeiino. F 4 rtby 
to tic 'he Leu| of uujbi txliiti bill w«y Mmca tho hiijtf inil il* fe* 
*ian leuttA, ID be mrnttneeil — E. H.J 
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follows:_The ratio of the Jirst heavy to the double remet is 

H’ to the teeond heavy 2; to rite retnd 21; to the light 
heavy 5§; to the fdkhity 1$ ; - to the increased fUthity If 
Thi' ratio of the double remet to the second heavy is 14 ; to 
the lif'ht heavy 3; to the/aA'At/y If The ratio of the in¬ 
creased fahhity to the double rcmel is 1 }; to the fdkhity If ; 
to the seewitf heavy 1J; to the tight heavy In this 

manner oil estimate may be made of the ratio of each strain 
to every other, which is omitted here, on account of tfie 
almost infinite variety of projwrlion. 

lu all, keep in mind /wo tilings. One is, that the stand¬ 
ard measure of every bar is the quick hezaj, the limes be¬ 
tween the beats of which are all of the length a. The other 
is, that a bar is never to be single, for then there can be no 
halves. Ail must go by pairs. 


CHAPTER IV. 

ON MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

{ 1 . Description qf (Ac onned 1 Vd. 

[token cLicflj ft™ ibc anopyihihii MH.] 

The most common and perfect of our musical instruments, 
is the u/j (An guitar.) II huajfce strings* of which the bass 
(Ar. the highest,) is called htm, and the others in order arc 
called mithiathj nut ha a, zir and hddd. Their arrangement 
is such, that the entire of one string is equal to three fourths 
of the one below (Ar. above) it; [and between the entire of 
one string and the entire of the next, is an interval of a 
fourth. —Firiby.] Tims two complete octaves arc embraced 
between the mitre of the hem, and the hhtsir of the fuuid 7 
the middle note being at the first ninth, [the seb&hehij <>f ihe 
mef/ina. 

[■ Sn tilt* panKTiph sfcw ■pptir tg be timnj mUUfcns uj Ltie ruafniKri.pt, 
mbleh J h 4 V-a sot itw tuple*! lj correct—£. S,J 
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wishes to rudiscfl this idea to practice, lie mav pronounce a 
fasikh and a se&ab four times in each bar, giving a boat to 
the first vowel of tile first and of the fourth fasilth. He will 
then find between these two vowels the space of seventeen 
[eighteen ij beats, and between the last of the two and the 
first vowel in the next strain, the space of five Fsix ?1 beats: 
thus: 


firilaltin fii’ilitun fa'ilatun fa’ilatun 

r 1 1 IiTJiJ f t t t t i i 

a abb aabb a ab b a a b b 


T he Persians have also many varieties not current among 
ibe A mbs, the most common of which is one cal tod f&khtiy. 
f he length of its strain is twenty beats, with the time a be- 
tween them. It may be represented by twice pronouncing 
a htfkl sehfth and two and giving a beai to the first 

vowel in each tvbab and fimkhj thus: 

i * f it t 

mu fin’d tm fa'dun tmifla'iluii fn’ilun 
b d d b d d 

Sometimes this rhythm is varied by adding another /asp- 
lah, so as to pronounce three successively; thus : 


t ' * t * t t r 

mufia'ihm fa’ilun fa'ilnn mufta'iluu fa’ilun fa’ilun 
b d d d b d d d 

A single melody may he made tq embrace all these differ¬ 
ent strains, if the composer is acquainted with the ratio one 
strain bears to'another. For example, if he wishes to com¬ 
pose a tune of two rhythms, one the double rente/, and the 
other the second [first? J heavy s he must set three bars of the 
latter against two of the former. For the double remel being 
of the length of twenty-four beats, and the sevotid [Jfrsf 7} 
heavy of sixteen beats, three of the bitter are equal to two of 
the former. In other words, the ratio between them, is tlrnl 
of 2 to 3, or 11. 

This example may help the composer in any case to unite 
several varieties of strains in one tune, if he is acquainted 
with the ratios the strains bear to each other. These are os 
vdc. i. n» nr, a 
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lo consist of eight bo [its. It may be represented by the 
feet 

* lit! ft! 

m ii ft a 1 i i at t u u fa'ilun, 
and die times trill l>e : 

b a abb aab. 

Or, you may suppress four of these boats and leave only four; 
thus: 

/ > t t 

mufta'ilatun fa’ilun 
and the limes will be : 

b d b d 

Some represent this rhythm by the foot fa'iiatun repealed; 
thus; 

t t f t tilt 

fa'll rituu fa’iUtun 
a a b b a a b b 

5, Inasmuch as mufta’ilun repealed is the same osmu/fa 1 - 
UiUutt /a'ilun, the former has been taken to represent the 
remei. And then, a strain of remet being divided into two 
equal pern, the half has been considered a strain, and called 
the light rmnel ; t hus: 

/ /ft 

miifta’ilun 
b a a b 

Moreover, since the masters who practise this tut, consider 
it necessary that a strain should be divisible into halves, like 
a verse of poetry, they have come to regard two strains of 
the rtmd as one ; and so of the light remel. 

6. The hezaj is repf^^nt^d by &. succession of wtitatl •$ 7 
every two waiarfs being considered a strain; thus; 

tt f r 

tanan [anaa 

a b a b 

The Persians have very many melodies, of the double remel 
of which every bar is of the length of twenty-four beats 
with the time a between them. The master can form an 
idea of them by conceiving each strain to consist of two 
beats upon some other than a stringed instrument, one of them 
be mg tbe first, and the other the nineteenth. And if he 
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Or* you may suppress six of the beats., and retain only 
five j tli us, 

ft t it 

mufi’ilim fa'ilim m ufta’ilun, 
and then the times will be : 

c e d b d 

Two of these si min & may also be regarded as one, so that 
eaeh strain may consist of halves, with a divider between 
them j thus : 

f ft t fft t tit tiit t t i tiff 

rmiliVihm fa IItin mufta'ilun | muf&’iltm fa’ilun mufta’ilun 
a ba b aab b aab | a hab aab b aab 

2. By the swwnd heavy is meant, iu our day, a strain half 
as long as that of thojlrst htnry* It may be represented by 
the foot 

mu fa’ll itWL 

Giving every vowel a beat, the beats will be as follows : 

t / t t / 

mufi’ilattm, 

and the times: 


a b a b b . 


Or, you may suppress the second and fourth beats ; thus: 

t / t 

m u la’ i lain n, 
and the times will then be: 

c c b 


3. The light hcaiv/ is a strain half as kng as that of the 
Sfxond heavy. It may be rejtfescutod by the foot 

fablum 


Giving a beat to every vowel, the beats will be as follows: 

ft / 

fa’il un 

and the times will be: 

a a b 

4 Of the remel every bar is of the length of fweke beats, 
with the time a between each. But the second* sixth, 
eighth and twelfth are suppresed, and thus each bar is made 
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Of the above an squat triple the kinds in use are the tight 
mid the liffM heavy. The heart/ and the quick are but tittle 
used. The A mbs calf the hcavy t the second /teatry. The 
quick awl the tight are sometimes called the mdkhunf, and 
sometimes the fight seeojtd heaty* If the longer time pre¬ 
cedes the shorter* its three varieties art called [the unequal 
triple or] rvmel ; {and all the three varieties are in use.- — 
Firabp.] So pinch may suffice respecting rhythm in 


5 3- ^acnptiorij of thu tptrifit Rhythm* uii-mf by the aneient .Irabt* 

[Pmin Ihe iamt mil|»r mi the pM«dibj|. j 

We now come to the rhythms of particular stmins, in 
current use among those who practice this art. f 

1. By the first heavy is meant, in our day, a collection of 
beats at unequal distances, embraced in a strain equal in 
length to sixtttu heats, with the time a between each. 

h may lie expressed by two watads, a fasitih T a light 
jr.bab t and a fdsileh^ which will be in feet Urns: 

mu fa 4 dun fa j dim muflo/ilun. 

Then you may give to each vowel a beat, thus r 

I f f t fit ft// 

mulVilun fa'ilun mufia'ihm, 
and the Limes between the beats will be : 


abab aab b nab 

the last time b t being between the last beat in this strain, 
and the first in the next, in case of repetition. 


J * FSrii.y Gfi to treat of the tyaa! iptatlrvpir, rtmS the fHadnptc ■ 

adiiig Out of jlII tb e t jthkev* heygnd the#c. norm mrt n*c4 by !hi* Arab* —1 
E, Bj 

[! FiL^by'p rnuflier^Uoftof tla-m ii a* follow ;-: Atzjtj, light remd, hi^vuTfmd 
irrifiMf henry t tight neund htnry % fwxt hr*T ^ and light frjt A firry. Thcfe m ^cn' 
he **$*, art ill the rbyiluit surreal iimm# iUv A rata, j,ih| hv tuaMm E i ir jr 
ibrcu .ttLuci oulnf Ibft gftiici-at rhyihmv de-sc i Lb*tl abThe iMcrcoee Stlwgen 
him, srnd autliDf I ant folluwing, U F Unit one mcnligrtg onEy % fight hearti m 
fcnr.d r and the ttihrr t fight wtnmd h^rtf, ?n<f p. %Af ht^rv. I 

ttEkJ th.il t^pahiny ia htn idtdh d afA&my, iticnlwn^ *U ihi: three* \ii the Hwhi 

htary, the light fist Wy, and tight ™f Arapy. AIL lh C other rhyOiiaa ho 
men Limn* cilw, md add* A reroef IfeaiAiiry.— K. S,] 
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another every three beats are followed by a longer time; and 
this is called the attend divided. In a third every four beats 
are followed by a longer time; and this is called the third 
divided. The longer time in each case, is called a divider, 
(Ax. fiaileh.) 

'The first divided, if the time between the two consecutive 
beats, be of the length <t, is colled the quick first divided. If 
the time be of the length b, it is called the tiff At first divided. 
11 it be of the length c, it is called the light heavy first divi¬ 
ded. If it be of the length d, it is called the heavy first di¬ 
vided. The divider in each case must exceed the time be¬ 
tween the consecutive beats. It may exceed it by a part, or 
pans, or the whole, or mote, it is most appropriate, how¬ 
ever, that in the quick, it be double; in the light, one and 
a half; in the light heavy, one and a third ; and in the heavy, 
one and a quarter. The last is the longest of the dividers, 
and its time is equal to five of a. 

The second divided may have its two times equal, in 
which ease it is called the equal triple ; or unequal, uod then 
it is called the unequal triple. The equal triple has the 
sttne subdivisions os the divided rhythm, mentioned above. 
[Of the first equal triple the kinds in use are (he light 
and the light heavy; and they are now called the light 
remel. Ol the second equal triple , the Arabs eall the 
quick and the light, the light first heavy; and the light 
heavy and the heavy, the first heavy.—Fkrhby.] The 
unequal triple may have the shorter of the Two times 
first, or the reverse, [The former is called the unequal 
triple, or second heavy.— Ffrftby.} In either case, il the 
shorter be of the time a, then the longer is either double, or 
triple, or quadruple of a. If the longer be double of at, the 
divider must be triple of the same ; if it be triple of «, the 
divider must be quadruple of it; and if it be quadruple, the 
divider must be quintuple, If the shorter be double of a, 
the longer will be triple of the some. If the shorter be triple 
of «, the longer will be quadruple of it, 4ic. If the shorter 
precede the longer, and is of the time i», it is called the quick 
unequal triple. If it be double of tt, it is called the light 
unequal triple. If it be triple of a, it is called the fight 
heavy unequal triple. If it be quadruple of a, it is called the 
heavy unequal triple. 
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between which there may be a longer or shorter time. A 
succession of such syllables may be pronounced wilh the 
times between the beats equal or unequal* If the equal 
times are repeated indefinitely, there can be perceived no 
recurrence of strums. But in order to this, there must be 
between each group of beats, a longer time. And then, if 
one of these groups, or strains exceeds another, though it be 
by only one beat, there is perceived in it a departure from 
iho regularity of the measure, and the taste rejects it. 

A group of beats between which tbo limes are equal f is 
called a connected rhythm ; a group between whose beats 
the times are uneqimi, is called a divided rhythm* The 
connected rhythm^ when the time between the beats is the 
shortcut apprectable, so short as not to be divisible into two 
beats F is called by Fariby, the quick hezaj, This time cor¬ 
responds to that which Intervenes between the beats made 
in pronouncing two simple syllables, (Ar, heavy sehab t ) as 
lkna f nnd may lie represented by the letter a. If the time 
between the beats be double that of a, the same master calls 
the rhythm the light A *zaj+ This time corresponds to that 
which intervenes bctweeti compound syllables, (At. tight 
&ehab v ) pronounced consecutively, as (an tim thn T and may 
be represented by the letter fc If the time be triple that ©f 
& y he calk the rhythm the tight heavy hezaj* It is, as if, in 
ptonnuncing a Bimple oikI compitiiid syllable together, ( At. 
caller fed vaiad f ) and repealing the same consecutively, yott 
were to make a beat only at the simple syllables, as thrum 
tartani or inufaihin. This time may be represented by the 
Idler c. If the time be quadruple that of o, he calls it the 
heavy hezaj. It is as if, in pronouncing two simple syllables 
together with a compound one, (Ar./dWfeA,) and repeating 
the same consecutively, you should make a beat only at the 
first at the two simple syllables, as taiunan t at a nan , or 
JVilmfi'ihuL. This iime may be represented by the letter 
d. Further than this, you may go on separating the beats 
by as long times as you choose, and call them by any names 
that please y oil— So much respecting the connected rhythm , 

We come now to the divided rhythm , which also includes 
several subdivisions. In one, every two beats are followed 
by a longer lime ; and this is called the first divided. In 
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two consonants with a vowel after each, m taka, or tana. 
A syllable beginning with a vowel, the language does not 
admit of. The E< collected icutad n consists of three conso¬ 
nants. with vowels after the first two, as lanati. The 
u /fmUA tif consists uf four consonants, with vowel* after die 
first three, as tanmnan. 

From the above, as elements., poetic feet are composed* 
The feel are not called hy particular names, such as i a in bus 
or spondee; but are represented hy artificial words, which in 
Ihrir own composition actually contain the measure of the 
foot in question. These words arc a]l formed from the root 
fa'al t the same root from which are derived the names of the 
conjugations of the verb in Hebrew grammar. In Arabic, 
this root not only furnishes the model for I ho conjugation 
of the verb in ah its forms with their numerous derivations, 
hut is also used in prosody to exemplify and give name toad 
the feet ; and here too we meet it m music, measuring out 
tlie different kinds of rhythm. Thus, mit/tVtiam is a foot 
com|iosed of two colhded waiath f and equivalent to toman 
tan an. Our prosudisrs would call it a double iambus, and 
represent it thus ^ — - -+ Eu our system of music, it would 
be represented by four notes, of which the second and fourth 
would be double the first and third respectively. 

The reader will understand that, in wriimg Arabic w'orda 
with Engii.s]] letters, the apostrophe ( 1 ) viands tor the Arabic 
consonant T ain ; and the circumflex accent ( " ) for a letter, 
which in prosody is equivalent to a consonant, and follows 
the vowel over which the accent stands. — R S.] 

§3. Dmtopmtni thz Ldirrw q/ Rhytfon, 

[From Uh juum^motis HS.| 

Rhythm is a collection of beats,* separated by times of 
definite length, according to certain proportions and places, 
and appropriated to equal strains, whose equality is judged 
of by a correct and delicate taste. Two simple syllables 
can be pronounced only by two beats of the tongue, els tana } 

[* Hy a hfitt in aiMisip acranling io FAriby, ihs fcert&ninf of * fttfte,« 1 j ji h J* 

HppAtd Id ba farmed by the tiring of i miidal jnunimecit, — E S J 
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measure s T corresponding to their own rhythm, and called 
odes. In other ctLsea, melodies ore free; L 0. the movement 
of their parts is optional, and set to no rhythmical measure. 
Such may be snug, either to words having the rhythmical 
measure of poetry, or to unmeasured words, like a verse of 
the Koran, Eu singing to either, the performer may follow 
his taste to the extent of his genius* adapting any, or all. of 
the known nietodies P to the same words. And even when 
ho begins with one melody, he nmy pass to another r as a 
play of his art; provided he always returns to tire key note 
of the first, at the end. This, when one person is perform¬ 
ing alone. 

The movements of the fixed melodies are regulated by 
certain rhythmical lows, invented to guide a company of 
musicians, so that, by not anticipating or falling behind each 
other, they may perform as if they were but one individual. 
These laws are composed with the aid of terms borrowed 
from tile technicalities of versification ; especially the light $e- 
bab and heap# sebabj represented by dum and fafto, which* re¬ 
peated and arranged in different orders, compose certain ex¬ 
pressions like the feet of poetic metres, and servo to measure 
the different rhythms, while they also have names that dis* 
tiaguish one rhythm from another. When one wishes to 
set a tune to tm ode, he selects the melody, and then fixes 
its movements to some one of the rhythmical measures 
which suits it. Bat the ability to set melodies to particular 
odes, can be arrived at by no knowledge of the rules of the 
art, any more than a knowledge of the rules of versification 
can enable a mini to write poetry. Native genius is neces¬ 
sary to success in either. 

[Thus for Mesliftkah- The remainder of the chapter i& 
taken chiefly from the anonymous manuscript of Professor 
Salisbury, mentioned in the introduction, In dial, terms 
borrowed from the technicalities of versification, alluded to 
above, are largely introduced; mid some explanation of such 
as occur, may therefore not be out of place. 

The « light xtbab n is the smallest portion of a poetic foot 
ip Arabic* and is a compound syllable, L e, consists of two 
consonants with a vowel between them, as dttm, or (an 4 
*< is two simple syllables, i. it consists of 
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to 3. ill it no note is dispensed with ; but the use of 7b is 
only when the movement is from 8 and upwards- ■ in going 
down with the turn of reaching the key note, it is 7 t and not 
7b, that is used. 

2. Pfhlmrtbu It is 19, 9, 8, 7b, and stops on Ga, then 
returns to UK 

3. Aty jDdrcrA. It is ojy entire* then 11a, ID, 9a, 8, 7, 6* 
5a, 4, 3* then returns to 10. 

4. Auj Nts&ry. It is the tune auj as above ; then de¬ 
scends to 8, then thed^arabdn distinctly, then 7, 5b* 3. 

6. Anj Khurasan, It is first the tune auj f then hejdz t 
and stops on 5. 

6. t Ajefn* U is exactly the tune neirtz } then returns and 
stops on 9b, h is mentioned here because Uh is it portion 
of the tune &uj w 

} II. JtldodUj kfrftd on JtfrfAilr. 

1. Mik&r, It is II, 30, 9, 8, 9, 8 r 7, 6a, 5, 4, 6, 11 to 4. 

2. A iniiitiy 'Afnhtf, U as mahttr without 6a, then 11, 
then the tune iieyd^y, 

3* Remel-tuty. Begins with 15, then the tune remcl, 
stopping on 11. 


CH APT ER HL 
oh musical riextum. 

j 1. CfiUful Remark*. 

Having treated of the construction of melodics, we come 
now to speak of their rhythm. Melodies are sometimes 
flxrd ; i. e. have their farts set to certain rhythmiad move¬ 
ments, so that when the key note is reached, the whole is 
repeated without change. They are then sung to words of 
measured syllables, arranged in a succession of rhythmical 

tuIm v fro, in, 2$ 



2, Ztiitgukh, It is 7 r 8, 7, ft distinctly, 7, 11. 9b, % S r 
7 # It differs from the preceding only in the execution, 

3, Mdkurati* It is 14, then descends to 11, then ftb T % 
8, 7, In it 9b is used tor 10- 

§ 8t .WiWtfi kryal on J\*uira. 

L Nawa- It is 8, 9, Ob, 9, then descends note by note 
to 5, and stopsj though some stop on 8> In it 9b is used for 

10 . 

% Nahnwend. It is 8 f 12 r 9b r % 8, 7 and 8 repealed, 7, 
Sb t 4, 8. In it two notes, viz*, 11 and 5 are lost entirely; 
end two, viz., Ill and ft are altered ld 9b imd 5b. Thus the 
masters have described il. 

3. NuhAwend It is 8, 11, 9b. 9. 8, 7b> Tims 

it stands described; but some musicians perform it on 3. or 
10, with out using quarters. 

l r Itmh&isy* It Mi e ™d 9b repeated, % 8, 9b, 8. 
Some perform it em 6, with Ta and 5a, thus preserving the 
same intervals, 

5. Nl&Mptir* ll is 8, 9, 10 distinctly. 11, 9b, 9, 8, 7b p 
6a, 8. in it 6 and 7 are altered to 6a and 7b j hut 9 is used 
for 10 only in coming down from I L It would have been 
more correct to class it with the melodies keyed on 4 : and 
then there would have been no need of quarters, except in 
coming down from 7 to 4, when 5b would have been used 
for ft. 

!X JWdady on fJuotiny. 

ffusmmj af the Egyptians, It is ll, 10 repeated three 
times, then finish cm % then ascend to El, and descend 
note by note to 7, thou ascend to 9, and descend note by 
note to 4, and stop on 5 ? then ascend to II, and perform 
nita on 9, and stop on it \ though some return to o 7 and stop 
on that. 

5 ] 0 4 Melodies krtftd on jhi}+ 

1. if. Il is 10 j 9 distinctly. 7b with S, 9 t 10 ? 11, 12, 
13 glanced at wish 12, ll f 10, then descends note by note 
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_ 3 Mazdm. U is 8 distinctly, Sb t 8, 71), 11, Ida, Sb, 8, 
Tj ti. In if Sb and ilia arc used for 9 and 10: but 7b is 
used onI y at the opening, mid then 7 takes its place. 

4. iiadhum. |i is 8 distinctly, 7b, 8, % 8, 7, fi, 6 , 4, 6. 
In jt 7 b is used [it the beginning, and afterwards abandoned 

fc Mwjaii. It has the composition of btyuty nawa to 5 
then to 6. 

6. Sekmek, It is 8 distinctly then 8a, 8. 7, 5a, 8, 7, 6. 
In it 8a is used for 9, 

J- Sig&h, It is l!> distinctly, 9a, 10, t], 12a 13 

14a, 13, 12a, 11, It I, then descends note by note to 6. In 
)l, there are many substitutions, in consequence of the use 
of quarters, some of which are abandoned alter being used 
Among them, 12a and 14a are used for 12 and 1-1 1j u t 9a 
b used only at the beginning for 9, and then 9 takes its 
place, \\ ere 9u wot used^ it would have been better to sav 

. \ “I 3 * el< % h&gim with ttejaz trahsposed to b, and ends 
wnh stguA on ii, as yon will see by comparing the intervals 

5, Bestn^dr. It is 1U, 11, It), 9, 8 distinctly, 11, then 
descends note by note to 0. In it no note is altered. The 
difference between it and sig6k, is in the execution only; 
for ttgaft begins with fi and 4, and this with 8 and II 

9, Ncjdysigak. It is 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 9, S r 9, 10, 11, then 
descends note by note to 6. This tune also differ* from 
shruh only in the performance. 

^ die same as 'ajem, only stopping 

11. Bnzrek, called also ^at Allah, It is 13, 11, 12 b 13 
then descends note by note to 6, 

11 1 l'h P -l gd tJ x iss 11,8c, 

1 *’ i \ • ' ** “■ " b,,s J * sta nds described, and according 
to the description 8& and 9b are used for 9 and 10. But iho 
right way would have been to class it among the tunes 
keyed on 3, and then no quarters would have been used. 

§ 7. Mtlodiei Jtf ytd on Mdr^tih. 


1. It is 7, 8. 7, 11, 9b, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 11, 9b, 

9 to 7* In it 9b is used Joe IU, 


35. Mukubil-m it hait/ar. It is 12, (lien descends note by 
note in 8, then btyaty-Tiawa to 5. In it, at the end only hh 
is lightly touched, hy treason of its closing with inydly. ' 

3b. Abkary. It js 4, 6, then ss to 4, then closes with 
the tune ttajAz to 5. In it 5a is at first used for o : and then 
in closing With Ae/rtz, 5a is abandoned and 5 ends it as the 
key note, while 7 b is used for 7, 

37. Ghitzztf. In it, perform htfaz, then strike 4, 3a, ]c, 
I, then return to 5, The explanation of tiie tune is, that it 
is [in the beginning] hrjaz on 5, then it descends with the 
movement of hejaz on 1, and then returns mid stops on 5 
So H would be were you to perform hejaz on 9, and then 
descend with the movement of hejaz on' 5, and return and 
stop on 9. 

38. ZergetdlL h is one of the tunes which are keyed 
oil quarters; all of which, inasmuch as Ifiey are but few it 
has seemed best to class under the nearest note, in order to 
avoid the necessity of distinct sections. It is 5, 4b repeated, 
6u, 7b, 8, 7b, ha, 7 distinctly, 6a, 5, and stop on 4b. 

39. Evktf zersrcld/i. h is 5, 4b, 3, 4b, 5, then doses 
with tnj<iz. In it, m the beginning, 4b is used for 4, and in 
tile end 7 b is used for 7 . 

4U. 'Ajem Buttiik. It is the tune *mjtt it, then 9, and 
then the tune husetii t on 5, 

41. K/tra Dugdh. It is sSba to 5, then 4b, 3, o. In it 
4b is used for 4. 


§ & Mdadiu ofi Sigdk. 

1. SigAA. It is 6, 4, 6, 8 distinctly, II, IQ, 9, 8, 7 6 In 
it no quarters are used. Rut the Egyptian iame™ use 8b 
IOT 9. 

a, Musta'Ar It is 9 distinctly, 8, 7b, 1U distinctly, 9a, 
9, 8, / l>, b: and does not defend to 4 In it, 7b is used for 
i. But 9a is used only in descending to the kev note after 
hhu irtg 10 j and tKalj as if it ’were the bcginniiiif of the 
movement. For it will not answer to follow Itj with 9a or 
9b t and then the two with 9, inasmuch as a succession of 
three notes at unequal distances in the space of two tonra is 

opposed to the nature of the human voice, as was explained 
m chap. 1, $ 1. * 
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the beginning, and when descending from above, it will be 
perceived that 7b is used lor 7 T then in the cud it is dropped 
and 7 is used, 

24. Artil+ It is the tune hejdz entire then descends to 
2, then returns to «7 In it 7b is used for 7- 

25. IJejdz. It is 8 distinctly, then Tb a then h, 5. In it, 
ns ui the preceding, 7b is used for 7. But in our day hcjdz 
is commonly performed like the tune } aralm t and in most 
mises us performers ascend to III, and even higEicr< 

26. 'Aruba* It is 8 distinctly with 7a repeated, then 9 
distinctly, then 8, 7a distinctly, 6, 5, In it 7a is used for 7. 

27. Isfahan hejdzy. It is 8 distinctly, then 7b, both 
related, then 9, 8, 7b, 6, 9 y S, 7b, 6, 5. In (his also 7b is 
used for 7, 

28. V^AdaY/rAr. It is 8 distinctly, then 9, 8, 7a, Ga, 5. 
Thus the masters have described it; but it would be better 
to treat it as one of the tunes that arc keyed on S, and then 
there would be no need of using quartern, as may be wen 
by a comparison of the intervals. 

29- Ma-rentia of th*\ Grnk*. It is the tune s/uthwig 
above described ; then in descending to die key note, the 
tune ha is used, instead of hfijdz with which simbmiz 
concludes. So that in this only 11 is altered, lib being 
used in its place. 

30. hdvac/pdy. It is 11 distinctEy, then 9b, 9, 11, 9b, 9, 
8, 7, Oh, 9, 8 lu 5. In it 9b is used for 10. 

31. lieiidtn. It is ll f 10a r 8c, 8, 7, then hiydttj to p. 
Thus it stands described, and consequently 10a, and 8c axe 
used for Hi and 9. But it would be better to treat it as one 
of the branches of f QshmrAn $ and then only quo quarter 
would be used, viat, 7e for 7. 

32. AVinz* B is 9h distinctly, 11, 12, II, 9b, 9, 8, 7, 
5b, But if, after this, you descend to 2 and stop, it 
coiled 'uJ?m- f oaheinin* In it 9b is used for 10, and 51? for 8. 

33. £ttihu-takir . It is 12 t 13 glanced at. 12, Eh 10, 11, 
LU, 9, 8 t 9 t 8, 7, 6 f 7, b, 5, l t then *arazhdy+ In it uo note 
is altered ; only on taking up 'afazbuy, 9b is used, 

31. Muhaiynr. Take 12 lor 5, and perforin upon it the 
tune *uha; then descend to 9, and perform upon it also, 
and than descend to 5, and in like manner perform fitfru 
upon it. 
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lower 6 a quarter to 4e, thus preeerriag the same Liiterrala, 
nntl making 3 the key note. 

16. flis&r. It is like the preceding, except that 0 is re- 
Uuued, and tia not used. 

IT. Sft<ihnu$. It is 12 with lib repeated, then LO. \% 
11b, % 8, 10, 0, then the time hejaz to its end on 5. In it 
7b and lib are used lor 7 and 11. 

IS. Shfthnriz-biixrlik. It is the tune »hahnaz entire, 
then f 5 , 7, 6a, 5. Hence it appears litat the proper thuhnaz 
lias with it the tune fftjaz, and this lias not, but lias instead 
of it buxdik. Therefore m ibis, fi is altered* and in that 7, 
and ill both 1 L 

19. Kurdy-faisehitf, it is the tune /nwrtrty, except thaL 
5b is used in it far 6 a and it descends la 5 with 4, 

*20, j (iSrftibeiwL It is 11 and 10 repeated, then 11 to 8 
distinctly, then 1I T then 8 and l J obscurely, then 10 dis¬ 
tinctly, then 11, 1U> 0, 8 distinctly, then tfb obscurely, 
then descends note by note to 6 3 then 5, 4. 11 with \2 
glanced at, then descends note by note to 5. In it no note 
is dispensed with, but only in some of tin movements 9b is 
glanced ut a if the beginning of the descent be from it, and 
not from above it, N. B- This tuna and the one which 
follows, and also some others* the masters an Egypt do not, 
in our day t distinguish from the tune hugeiny ; mid that, 
because of their want of a thorough acquaintance with the 
science. For their principal aim being lo give such point to 
the wools, and expression lo the music, as shall provoke 
their hearers to low mirth r and a departure from the rules of 
good manner** they care little to ground themselves in ibe 
principles of the science, and its details. 

21* Nejdf-husmny. It is LL distinctly, then descends 
note by note to 7, then 8 r 9, then 9b glanced at, and de¬ 
fends note by note to then 7, 1 L, thou descends note by 
note to 5. In this also 9b is only glanced m p when it us the 
highest point from which you descend. 

22* &uba-htis£uuf. In it put 9 m ihe place of o r and 
perforin ou it the tune f5£o, then descend to &, 7. and finish 
with proper on 5. 

23. ShuruJpjf. It is 9 distinctly, then 11 and 10 obscure¬ 
ly, 9 distinctly, 8, 7b T o 7 then end with the toue hi 


end, in which $h is drupjied and 9 used, nnd I On is dropped 
and 9b used; so that only 10 is altered throughout Itm 
boiijg used for it in the first place, and then 9b, ~ 

10. Zvry-btytty. It j s g distinctly, 12, 1J, 9b, 9, 8, 
Ihen 7, fin distinctly, 9b, then descends note by note to fc 
In it 9b is substituted for 10; but 6 is not altered through- 
out, only at first Ga is used for it, and then at last 6a is 
dropped and 6 is U£t j d. 

1 1 . ZeiroktrHtl. In it yog are to treat 8 as 5, by using 
8b and 9b instead of 9 and 10, and jierform Upon it the tune 
?"™j then T, 6, 9b, 8b, and then descend note by note to 5. 
Thus the masters have described it. Hut my view is, that 
you are to perform fitba on 5, and then descend note by note 
from 7 to 2. For thus the same intervals are preserved, and 
the extreme awkwardness of their directions, os well as the 
inconvenience of using quarters, is avoided* In reference to 
i his tune, it is to be observed, that it is the verv tunc now 
known in Syria, as the zirfakertd ; while the real ^rfa- 
ktml is another thing, ns will npjiear in its place, 

12. /luseiuy. It is y r 7, 8, 9 distinctly, then 11 and 10 
each obscurely, then 8 distinctly with 7b, then 8, 9, 1 1, 
then descends note by note lo 5, The quarter 7b is not 
used throughout, but only when the performer i» coming 
down to it, intending again to ascend from it. When he 
intends to go below it, whether to reach the key note and 
end the tune, or to ascend again before reaching the key 
note, and also in ascending from below to above it, it is 
passed by and 7 is used. N, B, When we subjoin to any 
note or quarter the word " distinctly ” and say “descend 
note by note” to a given note, our meaning is. that only 
the regular notes, and not the quarters, shall be struck. 

13. (/tmndk It is 9, 8b, 8 obscurely, 7, 6, 6. 

14. BusetiIt, generally known as ’As/iuftak. It i 5 9, g ( J } 
6a, &, In it 6a is substituted for 6, 

15. Hisar-buseliL It is 9 and 8b repented, then 12, Mb, 
JO, 9, 8b, 7, 6a, 5, Thus this tune is highly irregular, for 
ill it three notes, viz., 6, 8 and 1 1 are altered, and the quar- 
tcre 6a, 8b and lib are used in their places. 1 have known 
some musicians transpose it to 3, in order to avoid this ir¬ 
regularity ; in which case they raise 4 a quarter to 4a, and 


to 9 3 then 9h, 8, 7 distinctly, 6, 5, Most of the Syri¬ 
ans consider it a variety of the tunc by reason of 

its being keyed on 5, and the use m it oi yb for ID. Tbfi 
difference will be pointed out in treating of b^nlg , and its 
varieties, 

% Stub* a, called It is 7 distinctly, 9 glanced at, 7, 

6, 5. 

U. i^iTto fn.-muifun. It is I, 6 distinctly, 5b, o* 1 obscure¬ 
ly* 7 distinctly, G, 5. In this, the quarter 5b b not used in 
the place of a regular lone for totaling the melody, but is 
merely glanced at ■ since the tones above and below it, are 
not dispensed with. 

4, stfutw-ctiawlsh. It is 7 distinctly, then 7b and 7 each 
distinctly, 11 distinctly, lib glanced at, 11, 9b distinctly, 9, 
Tb| 7, (j r £h In it, 5? and 10 fire altered to 7b and 9h ; and 
by reason of the altering of 8* its fifth 12 is also altered and 
lib is glanced at in iis place, inasmuch as it is the fifth of 
7b, which bus taken the place of 8. In our day, the Egyp¬ 
tians often use the movements of iliis melody in singing 
quba M except that they rarely ascend in it to 1L 

5, A udij. it it* S distinctly, then 7, tia ubsenrely, 5* In 
it 5 is altered to Go, 

G. BtijMij J ajemy. It is S somewhat distinctly* 9b very 
distinctly] 9 t then 8 and 7 distinctly, 9b* 9, S*7, G T 5. In it 
10 is altered to 9b, and the voice does not rise above 9b. 

7r BetfaUj-nauw, It is 8 distinctly, then 8a lightly 
touched* then 8, 7 distinctly* 8* 8b* 8, 7, S distinctly, 9b* % 
8, 7, G, 5. In it 9b is substiluted for 10; but 9 remains, 
except dial Su is glanced at ia the beginning, 

8. BeyAty-hweini}. It is 9 distinctly* then 9a lightly 
touched* then 9, S distinctly, 7, G distinctly, 8, 9, then de¬ 
scends note by note to 5+ In tins, nothing above 10 is used 
and 9b is used in the place of 10, The Syrians* in our day* 
know this as %%, but the Egyptians call it netYiz* The 
true neinr* however, is something else* as will soon appear. 

9, Shury-bey&tjf. It is S distinctly, then XI, loa* 8c, 8 
distinctly* 7, da distinctly, 8, Sb* S, then descends note hy 
Uott^ distinctly to 4, then 9b, then descends note by note 
to ^ J s com posed of two melodies, via., hridz at 
the beginning, keyed on 8, whence the necessity of iuhsti- 
tuting feb and 10a. for 9 and 10 j. and b&jfatif-hu&eintf at the 
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5. ^NisMtterk, It is S distinctly, tlien 7b t Ga, 5, 4, In 
this 7 and 6 are altered to Tb and 6 ;l Such, at least, is the 
doctrine ol the masters. But my opinion is, that this is to 
be regarded as one of the times that are keyed on 7. Then 
will its notes be, J1 distinctly, 10, 9, 8, 7 ; and Ihc intervals 
will remain the same as above, while the use of quartern is 
avoided- If Jt be objecled, that 10 corresponds to 7a and not 
to 7b, and that thus it becomes necessary to use Ida for It), so 
that after all, quarters are not avoided, and therefore little is 
gained j my reply is, first, that Jh is generic and includes 7a 
and 7c ; and if this is not allowed, my second reply is, that 
in the first arrangement two quarters are used, mid in the hit¬ 
ter hut one, so that there j s , after all, again. (See Tunc No.7.J 
d. l J enjg6h. It is 3 distinctly, then 7b, 6a distinctly, 7b, 
®i * () distinctly, 9, S distinctly, 7b, 6a distinctly, 7 distinctly, 
6, o, 1- Hence it apjiears that, in this melody, 7 and 6 arc 
at first altered, and then in the end restored, (See Tune No, 8A 
7. Satl}, fair d-mwA t’totf. [t is 4, 5, foi distinctly, 5, 4, 3 
distinctly, 9 distinctly, 3, 7, 6u, 5 dist inctly, 2, 3, 4. Thus 
111 this tunc, the quarter tin is used i'or the tone 6. And the 
Crijiii is,, tiiui it docs ugh UiJTcr froiti tlifl 11111*0 tic- 

cept in the execution, ns the intervals arc exactly the some 
(See Tune No, 9.) 

«. Hcjdzkir. It is 4, 8 distinctly, 8b, S distinctly, 7 dis¬ 
tinctly, 6a, 4c, 4, 1, 4. Thus The Constantinople masters 
have arranged it. In it 5 and 6 are altered to 1c and 6a. 
Evidently this arrangement is that which is necessary for 
the performance of the tune Aejdz itself; except that the 
quarter j I) must lie made m. And it it be thus arranged, 
and 5 be made its key note, it will be easier, nr only one 
note, viz. 7, will be altered to a quarter. (See Tune No, 10. ) 
9. Sh facer k of the Egyptians. It is 9 distinctly, 8 ob¬ 
scurely, then 7a and 6a each distinctly, then 5, 1. It ought 
to have been regarded as one of the brandies of j than: aft, 
and then lire tones would have remained whole. ( See Tune 
No. IL) 1 

5 5. Aktodws knfid fffi IhigtiL 

- 1 caJIed 'Ashshdk of the Turks. Jt is 5, 4, 5, 4, 

5, 4, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 5, then ascemls m>te by note distinctly 

To!*, 1 . iq, in. 25 
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3. Muakbil-'cshtiran. Its notes lire 9, H, 10a, repeated 
to 9, then 11 , then it descends note by note with Oa, to & 

§ 3. JiUUditM tcyid on 'jtrvt. 

1. *Ardk. It is B y then descends note by note to 3. (See 
Tune No 2*) 

2. Sulldn-'ardJc* Its notes ar^ 8, 7b repeated, then it 
descends note by note to 3, ascends to 11, then descends 
note by note to 5. It ought properly to be classed with the 
melodies keyed on 5 ; but the masters have put it here, and 
I have followed them, m I shall likewise do in some other 
cases of irregularity* Only let the reader remember, that 
the classification Is theirs and not mine. 

X ^JnUf zemzcmy. Its notes arc 3, 4, 5, then 8, then it 
descends note by note to 3 P then 6 distinctly to f» t then 9b 
glanced at, then it descends note by note to 5 } then 6 dis¬ 
tinctly, then descends note by note to l p then 1, then 6, 
then 8, then descends note by note to B. (See Tune No. 3.) 

4. MuJkhitif-ardk. Its notes are 3, 4, 5, 7, 6, 5 f 4, 3. 

5. Rabat el-ammih. Its notes are, S, 7b repeated, 5, Sb, 
6 t 4 t 5b, o, 4, 3. (See Tune No. 4) 

6- Rabat el-arwdh qf the Greeks. It is the same as hejdz 
to 4, then G, fib, 5j 4, 3. 

7. Remet. Sts notes are, 3 P 7 repeated p then 8 P 7b, then 
9 glanced at, then 8, 7 repeated with 6b, then 7, then 6 
glanced at, then 6 distinctly, a, 1, 3, (See Tune No* 5.) 

8. Rabat shedha. It is the same as su£a, only stopping 
at 3. 


4 4. At {todies ktfttd on M T 

I* Rat, Its notes are, 4, 5, and thus ascending to 8, 
then return to 4, then I, then stop at 4. 

2. Nikttz, Begin with 8, then 7b r 6 distinctly, 9, 8 dis¬ 
tinctly, 7b, fi r f>, 4 + Hence it appears that 7 is altered in 
this melody to 7b, (See Tone No. G.) 

3. Sadbkdr es-sabth, Strike 0 distinctly, then press upon 
6a, then 5 distinctly, S r 6a, o, 2, 3, 4. 

4. Ma-renna. It is snha keyed on rest. 
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live congrmty p giving fo each key note a distinct section. 
These sections thus amount to eleven 3 but the melodies mo 
ninety-five. 

} L Mtlirdia keyed on Ytgch. 

1. Nehufl of the Arabs. I is notes are nawa* mdhur, then 
7iekuft f then tek-hi$d? t then nawa, then it ascends note by 
note to rest, then has? to nehujl colled kuwesht, then base to 
tck-his&r, then yegah.* This arrangement differs from 
hej&z-nawa only in the execution, and the key note. 

2. Shod-'arabchu Tins is in fact kcjdz repeated in two 
octaves, to render the pitch easy for the singer. Its notes 
one 8, 8b, S, II, 10a, 8b r 8 T 12, I2b f 12, II, U>a 3 8b, 8 t 7, 
5b t 5, 4, 3a, 2 P L (See Arab Time, No, 1.) 

3. Nehuft of the Turks. Its arrangement is exactly that 
of mdhur transposed to jfegih / differing from it only in the 
execution, arid the pitch. Its notes am, 8, 9, 7b, 6a, 8 5 1U P 
9, 8, 7b, 6a, 5, I p 3, 2, L 

4- -Var^o, rolled yjgvi/i* This is also mdh h r, transposed 
to y&giih. Its notes am, 8 distinctly,f then 7b 3 than u 
descends to 3 P then 4 . 3, 2,1. 


§ 2. tayeri - <m ’OaAcirdn. 

1- ’OaftffSrdit. first perform bef/itty on 9 S as will he ex¬ 
plained in £ 5, then 8 T 7 T fia, 5 P 4, 3 h 2, 

2. 1 AjeTn-'osfjeirdn , first perform netrijs as directed in 

$ then descend to 2, and stop. 

[" Hius ciur mthof jjftfts dti ihroocb I ho whole ninety-fire tuiMt, deHriblng 
«*k by naiiLlng oeery note m iL f bn** roughl for brevity by nibititUtiug ftr 
Ojc nonu* of ifie iwleflp the immfirrjr elem| kntwducod Into Tabic L or I ho 

pfreediini; diopter. It will be pereeiTcd, that mil the Eunei ire in ihe sEUt? 
whieb ibr author alia M fiw" (we chap. ft, $ I „) not being 1 fixed 

e i liter a* to- Hior length of nalzn. ] haft wrltitn t fet Ik tM on 
lift** eDtTT^pondinjr (o ihc Arab inEcn ats, In order that the renter ptjf the 
more nMnllly tbejfc- copnjj^Hocu The inlmat* wlmjaly, are all ibal t have 
lamesl to ejidbit* Every regular note u written m ■ line ; of the ijuarton^ the 
louer tocAo Ibe fairer ILnc a tbe upper touches the upper line „ nod wbeffl tlirrt 
■f* U™ ™ miMz tmifhas J Itete mldod the ldUf« of our octane, for 

ihr *aVc of com pinion _E &] 

1 [The worth tnnulay ** thslindly/' 11 glioeed hi" 11 btacure ly , pp anti 
* r li^fiElf louehd, 11 appear lo be uwtH ledmitaTly, anil their Eetfcnicil rue aping 
1 do Eiot fully unJeraland The tfcil Ehroe appear 10 be W«d interchangeably.— 
£. s ] 


be necessary to change two notes, hus&iny and anj, by 
striking instead of them, the quarters trk-hi$t\r and 'ajrm, 
next below them. This being done* the succession of in¬ 
tervals in the transposed tune, will he the same as*in the 
original, as may be seen in Table IY. } below. 

Second ; suppose it be desired to transpose a tune on rest 
so that it can be performed on mtwa. Inasmuch be tmwa is 
a fifth above real, the first five notes will require no change p 
for reasons explained in section A Ueii the next two notes 
do not correspond* and it becomes necessary to raise buzerek 
and mdhurdn each one quarter, by using the quarters re¬ 
sponse to busclik and response to nlm-Jkej&z t instead of them, 
in order to preserve the intervals of the original tune* as may 
be seen iti Table Y. 

Table IV. Table V, 




CHAPTER II. 

uEscmtrrio^ or uxlobies now in psc, 

I* this chapter* ! have arranged the melodies now used in 
Syria, each under its key note, without regard to their re la- 
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is tli-e tune dug Ah repeated ; dugak being first sung on an 
octave above dugdh 7 and then the voice descending to the 
base of that, which is the octave to which dugah itself 
belongs So the tone sft$d-*arabdn y is made up of two 
A^Axe$ t on two different octaves. And 'tithrirdn is almost 
hegfhjj, sung from above husmny t and then ending in h^ijuiy 
on 'osheiran. 

§ G. On Tr<mtp#ski*n f or the performing of O furnr on another than its 

Musicians are sometimes obliged to perform times on other 
tliau their proper key notes. For example, dug Ah and hejaz, 
whose proper key note is dtigdh, are usually performed on 
tutira, iu order,, by a higher pitch, to give more pleasure to 
tho hearer* This change is some times necessary. As. when 
a double tune, which lakes in more tban one oclave, is 
keyed on a high note. SAcd-'antbArt f jbr example, whose 
key note is d&gdh t requires the voice a to ascend Collie re- 
sfHiiJsc to huseintjt which is extremely difficult for most per¬ 
formers, and even it accomplished, produces an uu pleasant 
effect upon the hearer. Hence thin tunc is generally per¬ 
formed on yrgdA or 'osheirdn. I 1 he same key notes, also,, 
am generally adopted for the lime muhaiyar. A similar 
necessity likewise exists, when you wish to play on two 
instruments together, one of which, as a large kanon for 
example, is made for very low notes, mid will not bear 
tuning for high ones, and tlic other, as a short Ltrijt, is 
pitched very high. Thou the performance on the two will 
not agree, unless one of the performers transposes the tune 
so as to play it on such a key note as shall accord with the 
key note «u which the other performs. Hence the professors 
of the art of music, have found it necessary to be exceed¬ 
ingly careful in the composition of tunes, to define and 
observe the exact number of quarters which compose the 
intervals belween the different notes. For it is only in con¬ 
sequence of ibis exactness, that the musician is able to 
transpose a tune by changing its key note. 

For illustration of what has been said above, take two 
examples. Pir&if suppose u be desired to transpose a tune 
keyed on dug Ah, so a& to perform n on nam ■, Then it will 
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note, the sound differs from what it would be, if you struck 
dugah, then rest, then 'ttrtif;, and ended with ’osheiran for 
the key note. And this deference does not arise front the 
height of dugnh and 'bsfieinin, with which you begin and 
end the one, above reel and yegah the first atid last notes of 
the other. Fur difference in height, were the intervals be¬ 
tween all the notes the same, would occasion no variety in 
tunes, and yon might vary the key note, without varying 
the melody. Gm as it is, varying the key note varies the 
tone, because the intervals are unequal, and a succession of 
them is passed over in the one case, differing from that 
passed over in the other. As in the example above adduced; 
in the first strain, the first two intervals are of three quarters 
each, and the third of four ; while in the strand strain, the 
first interval is of four quarters and the other two of three 
quarters each. Thus appears the first kind of difference 
between tunes. In consequence of it, tunes are divided into 
modes according to their key notes, and are named frum 
them ; one being called rest, another dug ah, &e* 

The strand difference arises from two circumstances inde¬ 
pendent of the key note, which may remain unchanged. 
One. is a difference of execution iu passing from note to note, 
which is not to be described iu words, and which the Arabs 
have no notation, as the Greeks and Franks have, to express. 
The other is a difference in the notes with which different 
tunes begin. The two tunes d&gah, and fobn, for example, 
are both keyed on diignk, but the first begins with rest, and 
tlte other with fohdrg&h ; ns we shall sec when we come to 
the description or particular tunes. 

The third dillcrcuce arises from a change of some notes, 
by substituting certain quarters for them. For example, in 
the tuna called hejtiz, the note jehdrgah is not used; but in 
ascending and descending it is passed over, and the quarter 
Aejtiz is struck in its place. So iu the tune Ley at u the 
quarter ’afom is used in the place of tbe note auj. 

The fourth difference arises from the tunes being double ■ 
the first or second cause of difference being united with the 
third* In this case, the voice passes over more than so vert 
notes, striking notes iu two octaves, which are the responses 
mid bases to each other. For example, the tune muhaiyar 
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4 4. On thf [/mu'on af tht OrJ.nrc into Iem aninto^roiu ttiMirijWRffk 

From the description of the octave already - given T it is 
evident, th&t it nniy be divided iftip two subdivisions aTiaia^ 
gous to etu:h other; ris^ one from yegah to dttgnh, and the 
Other from rest to ttaifia. The two notes rest mid dfigfih 
are included in each ; and thus each consists of five notes. 
So unira is included likewise hi the first subdivision of the 
second octave. The analogy arises from the fact that the 
successive intervals in one subdivision p are the saute os I he 
correaptiiiding intervals in the oilier. E. g. the interval be¬ 
tween yegtih and %&hmrun is the same as between res-t and 
dug-fib / and that between J fi$heir6n tmd 'tirfik f Lhe same os 
that between dugnh and sigah t ifcc. In singing, therefore, 
the descent from dugtih to yegfi/i t is like that fro in mura to 
rest. Hence there is a correspondence between rest and 
traicri, dfigfih and hu3einy i sJgfih and nu/ p and jehdrgfih nrid 
mdfiur. It the first of either of these juurs of notes, is the 
key note of a tune, the other is called its JiJ jf/i, (Ar. gfi . m mfi i. 
a sycophant,} it being the nearest to it in resemblance, ex- 
cept the response or octave, For if you strike any note you 
please, will then strike ils octave, you have the most agreea- 
blc of all successions of sounds; and uesi to it ill agreeable, 
ness, is the filth. 

The interval between a note and its fifth, is always four¬ 
teen quarters. To find, therefore, the fifth of a note, take 
the number of tlu> quarter to which the note belongs, then 
add fourteen to it, and the sum. if it bo not more than 
twenty-four, will show the quarter of the fifth. If the sum 
be more than twenty-four, subtract twenty-four from it, mid 
the remainder will show the quarter of the fifth in the octave 
above. E, g. ‘osAefran is at the fourth quarter, (see Table |.) 
and you will find its fifth as follows t 4+14=18, which is 
tlie quarter ot huselik. Again, sigo/t is at the seventeenth 
quarter, and yon proceed as follows; 17+14—21=7, which 
is the quarter of auj in tho octavo above. 

$ 5. Ort raritty in tutus, and (A«r dieilUM ittlD tuodtt. 

The difference between tunes is of four kinds. The first 
is in the key note. If you strike, for example, rest, then 
r ciraA‘, then ’osAetrdu, and end with yegah, making it the key 
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The reason of this difference is, first, the division of the 
Arab intervals into two daffies, while the Greet are divided 
into three; and second, the division of the Arab octave into 
twenty-four quarters, arid of the Greek into sixty-eight see 
onds, which two numbers coincide only at four points ; [in 
Other words, four is their greatest common measure.—E, S.] 
11 - or the same reason, the Arab and European octaves 
coincide in oil the points of the latter; inasmuch as the 
greatest common measure of twelve the number of its semi¬ 
tones, and twenty-four, is twelve. But the coincidence at 
three points in tho natural scale is with quarters, viz., ku- 
vwsht, bitselik, Lind fujdx ; as may be seen in Table ILL, 


Taiii.i! ILL. Comparison of the Arab and European Octanes., 



From tho above it appears, that the realtor notes of the 
Arab scale, do not represent our interval of a third It 
may be added, that Arab music deals only with mclodv 
tlarmotip is unknown to it.—E. S.J ' J ' 
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Taulc XL Comparison oj the Arab and Greek Octaves. 
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This scale is usnalty drawn in Arab treatises in the form 
of a circle. I have given il a shape bettor suited to occi¬ 
dental taste. In a column on the left I have placed nnmbere 
and letters, which, for the convenience of the reader, l |wo- 
posc to use occasionally in the place of the corresponding 
words on the right. E. g. 2, for ’6a A straw, 3a for kuweahtj 
Jcc. The author invariably has the names written in full.— 
E S ,} 

The modem Greeks divide the intervals between the 
notes into sewn e/s ; and of the intervals themselves they 
make three ckwes. The first class corresponds to the class 
of greater intervals in the Arab scale; only each interval is 
divided into twelve second). The second class, includes the 
intervals between di-gah and sigah. nod between A ms Any 
and an /; and Lu each of these intervals there are nine 
seconds. The intervals of the third class are between 
slgah and jeh&rgah ; and between auj and mahi/r; and each 
of them has seven seconds. In the first class, therefore, 
there are three intervals, and thirty-six seconds; in the 
second, two intervals, and eighteen seconds; and hi the third, 
two intervals, and fourteen seconds. And the whole octave 
contains seven intervals, and sixty-eight seconds. 


i a On ffjf different* Intent i* Uu Arab and Grttk iwhr. 

The Arab and Greek scales coincide at only four points; 
viz,, at the note yegufi which coincides with the base to de; 
at the sixth, quarter, or the base to 'ajetn which coincides 
with the seventeenth second ; at the twelfth quarter, or zer- 
gelah > which coincides with the thirty-fourth second; and 
at the eighteenth quarter, or tuse/it, which coincides with 
the fifty-first second. All other coincidence between notes 
in the two scales is merely mi approximation. This may be 
seen by drawing the two scales side by side, so that yegak 
and naw« in one shall coincide with the bare to dc and de in 
the other, as in the following table. 


FIRST OCTAV E,_ I _ SECOND OCTAVE. 
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Table I. 
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octaves are mulcted ill like manner, only regaling an oildi- 
t in usd "response” for each succeeding one. As, for exam¬ 
ple, response to the response to muni, dec., and then response 
to tlio res[muse to the response to naira, ike,, nd infinit um 
In like manner, a similar system of nomenclature is used in 
the descending scries of octaves below ycgtifi. In the first, 
you say the base to jekArg&h; tins base to sigdh, &,c. ; and 
in the next, the base to the base, 6tc., ad infinitum. 

Observe that the beginning of lire notes of tin* octave with 
yeg «A, as above, is not necessary in the nature of things. 
Some authors begin with rest; and the Greeks begin with 
dugah, One may begin where lie chooses, provided he 
make the octave consist of seven successive notes, so that 
the eighth shall be the resjionse to the first. 

The human voice, in ascending from the base to the re¬ 
sponse, or in descending from the response to the base, 
naturally makes but seven notes. Were you, for instance, 
to divide the octave into ten notes, the voice could be 
brought with great difficulty to strike them ; ami the eifeet 
produced Upon the car would lie very disagreeable. Hence 
it appears, that the division of the octavo into seven notes, 
is according to nature. 

5 ‘t On CbiMlfpicatiDM af the 

The notes treated of in ihe preceding section, ascend one 
above the other like the steps of o ladder, J3ut the intervals 
between them are not o |ual, some being larger than others. 
These intervals the Arabs divide into tito classes, greater 
and less. The creator intervals contain four quarters, amt 
the less three. The former are between yegnh and 'oshvinm : 
between rest and dig.llt; mid between jehdrgah and nawa! 
The latter are between ’i 'sheiriitt tuid 'arAk: between 'urAk 
and rest j between d tguft mid sigdh ; mid between st«tih 
and jehitrgah. The first class, therefore, contains three 
intervals with twelve quarters in them; and the second four 
intervals, having likewise in them twelve quarters. The 
whole number of quarters in the octave is cotiseauentlv 
twenty-four. “ 

(The following table exhibits the Arab scale for two 
octaves, as explained above, with lire names of the notes 
and quarters. 
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cull much more from them, to interest and instruct ths 
lovers of oriental learning. 

It is a matter of sincere regret to me, that the compilation 
of this article Imsi not fallen to some one, capable of throwing 
an additional interest around it, from a personal acquaintance 
with the science of music. As it is. 1 claim only to have 
done the work of a translator and compiler: and it is possi¬ 
ble that even iu doing this, 1 may have (alien into errors* 
from ignorance of the science under discussion. 1 have 
endeavored, in all cases, to make apparent to the reader, the 
author of every paragraph and sentence* Where no other 
authority is given, he w ill understand that it is Alc.sbdkah 
who is speak nig. 


CHAPTER L 

ON t HE OEHEIME. PJUifCJ*LE3 or MELODY, 

■§ t* On l hr nf Tuntt* 

It is of the nature of sound to be divided into classes, or 
groups of lories, each containing seven t ascending one 
above the other : and tlscse groups arc, in theory, without 
limit as to number, each being the rtspmw to that which 
is below it, and the 6sse to that which is above it* The 
groups are called octaves, i Ar- dlwihi, a council,) and the 
tones composing them me called mtes, (Ar. bmj t a tower.) 
Each note has its distinctive name. The first is ftgiA ; the 
second* ; the third, 7 arak ; the fourth, rest; the 

fifth, dugdh : the sixth, rijfaA : the severifh, jekrfr&f}h+ Tins 
is the first octavo. Above it is the second, the first note of 
which is naira; the second AUMfrry; the third am; the 
fourth mtthvr ; the fifth muh&iyar ; the sixth birsrek; and 
the seventh tnahurm. The last is the response to Jdkargd A, 
and the end of the second octave. Then comes the third, 
the first note of which is the response to naira, and is called 
remei-iwy ; the second is the response to kuM-iny / the third* 
the response to auj t &e_ The notes of the ascending 
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the same intervals, and of course the two were not at every 
note in unison. Subsequently one of my colleagues at¬ 
tempted to write Arab tunes on our slave, and found that 
he was unable to do it, owing to some peculiarity in the 
intervals. But it was not until I fell in with the work, 
which has served as tile basis to this article, that the whole 
subject was revealed to me. Its author, Mikhail Meshakah, 
of Damascus, is my personal friend and correspondent, and 
one of the most intelligent of his nation whom I have known. 
Having a good knowledge of mathematics, as well ns much 
practical skill in music, he was well qualified for his task. 
In translating, I have abridged his work a good deal, have 
not always observed his order in the arrangement of the 
sections, and have frequently taken the liberty to express his 
thoughts in my own style. 

It is of modem Arab music only, tJiai .Meshykali treats; 
and to explain that, is the specific object of this article. 
The ancient, having been closely copied from that of the 
Greeks, has less of oriental interest. The subject of musical 
rhythm Y however., perhaps from its natural affinities with 
versification, the Arabs of those times seem to have treated 
more in their own stylo; and, my author being defective 
here, I have resorted to the ancients. For an ability to do 
this, I aim indebted to (lie kindness of Professor Salisbury of 
Vide College, whose valuable collection of Arabic hooka, 
contains two very important works on ibis subject. One ts 
a manuscript in folio, of nearly two hundred pages, hy an 
anonymous author, composed in Lhe year of the Hegira 666. 
From this I have translated most of the chapter on rhythm 
and also the section on the ancient guitar, dealing as freely 
with it in translating, us with McshakaJFs work. The other 
work is Kosegarton T s edition of Ispahany T $ kiiab el-ttgk&ny, 
(Book of Odes;) to which the editor has prefixed a labored 
treatise on ancient Arab music, laken rhieily from the 
great authority on that subject, Fur«by F s Book on Music and 
containing large extracts from that work. It is from Firaby 
ns thus quoted, that my extracts are token. He died m 
Damascus, A. E 3% Owing to want of time and feeble 
health, my examination of these two books has been hasty 
and superficial. It is hoped that their possessor will erelong 
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IKTItUllUCTIOX. 

[st tiii TR4mim ] 

Thu investigations which have led to the compilation of 
the following article] were not entered into in consequence 
ul a knowledge of tho science of music, or of an y particular 
taste for it, for I can lay no claim to either ; hut in conse¬ 
quence of the necessities of my colling. The mission with 
which l am connected p has not vet succeeded in Introducing 
smgmg into Arabic worship The obstacles which have 
pretented, Eire two ; otte, the peculiarities of Arabic versjfica- 
tion t th q other, the equally strong peculiarities of Arab 
music. The former is such, that a hymn cmnposed accord¬ 
ing to Arabic rules of prosody, would, in very few cases, if 
w Yi he adapted to our tunes : and one composed according 
to our rules, would be still less adapted to Arab tasn^ 

1 his point, or rather the whole science of Arabic rersifica- 
tioOi has been thoroughly studied by my colleague in mis¬ 
sionary labors, the Rev^ Ct V . A. Van Dyck, mid 1 hope 
some early number of the Society's Journal may be enriched 
by an article* which he has already prepared on that subject 

1 he obstacles arising from the peculiarities of Amb 
music arc such, that, not only do we find rhe singing of the 
Arabs no music to us 3 but our musicians have found it very 
difficult, often impossible, to detect the nature of their in¬ 
tervals, or imitate their tunes. The first Intimntkm 1 hnd of 
the nature of the difficulty, wbs derived from observing, that 
a native singer, in attempting to repent the octavo in com¬ 
pany with one of otir musical instruments, did not observe 
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Mr, Du Ponceau enjoyed the well-earned honor of being 
made u member of various learned soctciiea in Europe and 
in ihU counify, and fur many year* be was iIil- President of 
the American Philosophic-ai Society a I Philadelphia We 
mention our own country in particular, because thb eminent 
man fell n higher pleasure in the honors conferred upon him 
by our oven learned atoociation^ than ihose which he re¬ 
ceived from abroad. In short, hb bear! was purely and en¬ 
tirely American ; and no remmiscenccj even of bis native 
country, could oveiie a mure lb rilling sensation in his bosom,, 
than those relating In hb udopte J country. So strong, indeed, 
was his American feeling, that liu has been known, on some 
occasions, lo deem it affront!ve T to be called or treated olher- 
wise than a* an American. And, in respect to his own per¬ 
sonal merits, he ever strenuously insisted, that the country 
had bestowed upon him inure honors and more marks of re¬ 
gard! |ban he wna entitled lo. 

We will only add, that (be purity mid elevation of bis 
moral character were not surpassed by his eminent intellect 
tual endowments. With these were united a purity and 
elevation of moral worth, that arc rarely to be found; and 
we may jiwlly apply lo him I he sentiment, of bis favorite 
Horace, — 

-»— —-rCui ul JmpI itiee Swo: 

Jii ETLiTri 11 <~n Fide*, ‘rucilnqipe VitiIii. 

^Luanda utliim. LhyvbmuI inram? 


Such is a very imperfect sketch of the interesting life of 
this great men; who was an honor to bis adopted eon airy 
and to the human race. 

He had reached a venerable old age, and had outlived aU 
most all his conicmpomrica ; n|]d H out of hi* bereaved family 
he has left behind him few individual^ I bat were not of an 
age loo far differing from bis own, to experience that anguish 
which is most keenly felt by those who arc our equals in 
yean?, and in the associations of part times. To ihe writer 
of this notice, for whom he had long eheriabcd an affection 
almost parental, his death is an irreparable loss; a long-tried 
friend and counsellor is no more! 6 


Muliift (lla h™» defadi oecuHt 
KuLlt qciuu Inula 

Boston April 6 f 1344 . 


J, P. 
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greater stock of those maxims of wisdom, and those grand 
and ennobling sentiments, the invaluable fruits of well di- 
reeii *d classical studies, which the great sTiiTesmfrn of Eng- 
btid find friend of American liberty, Irftrd Chatham, enjoins 
with so much earnestness, In his well-known letters to his 
young relative al ih« unm-reityi '* j Jiope,’ 1 says he, “you 
taste otid Jove those authors {Homer nod Virgil) particularly. 

You cannot rend them ton much;.they coii- 

lain the finest lessons for your age to imbibe; lessens nf 
honor, courage, diaimcruslL-diicHs, love of InJlh. command of 
temper, genlienefcj of behavior, humanity, and in one word 
Virtue, in its true signification,” 

Mr. Du Ponceau's fondness for these studies continued to 
the latest period of hb life; nod no longer ago than die Jast 
auliirnn, ho wrote to a friend in lids city in the following 
earnest tone in relation to it recent and most interesting pato 
Mention on the Life and Writings of Horace t “I am now 
reading n French bonk, which 1 warmly recommend To you 
to send for and add to your library. It is entitled—'* His- 
loire de la vie el des poesies d'Ho race" — by Huron Walck- 
ensuT, 3 vo I a. Svo. li h ft delightful work; England has 
nothing lt> compare to it, oxer pi, perhaps. Middle ion's Life of 
Cicero. You are, I am sure, u lor or of Horace. 'J'iiiM charm¬ 
ing hook nf WaJckcnucr, wiih your Horace on your table, 
will be the delight and comfort of your old age!! Krpcrto 
era!?:' 


We ought not fo omit mentioning, that, among the varied 
attainments of Mr* Du Ponceau, wa* his knowledge of the 
itirflct* nt mtts'le; he was not practically skilled in it, but he 
had a knowledge of counterpoint very rarely to be found 
among amateurs; and lie was familiar with the compositions 
oMlte great masters, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and others 
of their school, upon whore works his tu-ie was formed. In 
this, aLo, as in nil -a tidies, hi* ardent American forliitg stim¬ 
ulated him to look for merit among nur own countrymen, 
who have hitherto established but slight claims to the rank 
nf iktmjHisers. Only a few years ago he made nn effort fo 
t’ullcf'i the publications of onr well-known whose 

m r tod ins highly pleased him. though he was fully srnsibils 
of that author’s i-imentablu want of skill in the science of 
harmony. 
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the learned of Europe, as well ns To oor own countrymen, 
just and philosophical views of llic aboriginal Irmgniigca of 
America ; a field, which, if we except Dr, Barton's early hut 
limited researches, had been left unexplored, ami not before 
applied to the purpose* of general philology, The valuable 
results of his investigations are well known, and his merits 
have been honorably recognized in Europe, by the to ice of 
all derm any, nut I by the award of the prize of the French 
Institute, ami his election as a corresponding member of that 
distinguished body. 

In another department of philology he published, n few 
years ago, a work unfolding new views of the remarkable 
language of China, which has been long enveloped in almost 
as much mystery as the hieroglyphic system of ancient Egypt. 
Not agreeing will] those who held thij opinion, that the t'hl- 
nesc language is ideographic, that is, that llie imUrn diame¬ 
ters denote id nut of things, and do not represent spakrn words 
— so that different nations of the East could understand each 
other by the upriVrwg*, when they could not by spraking -—jnst 
a? the Arabic numerals are understood alike, for example, by 
a Frenchman nod Englishman when written, thungh nut 
when epo ken—contesting this opinion, we say, Mr. Du Pon¬ 
ceau boldly assumes the position, ihni the Chine,m must be 
like otherlunguogps, and that the written characters, or words, 
represent spahn words or sounds, as in nil the languages of 
Europe. Tile Sinologists of the old world fire acquainted 
with hi* book, butnrenot prepared to adopt his views, though 
some of them are silently making use of h is terminology,and 
so far give countenance to his result?. Yet, if he is wrong 
and if the language of the Chinese is not like other laognu4? 
of the human race, in the particular in question, the fact will 
present a more extraordinary phenomenon, than any of the 
extraordinary characteristics hitherto known of that Vinmdar 
people, 6 

With the languages of Europe-, from Germany in Tlalv 
he was well acquainted; and in early life he had studied the 
Lataimn which at that period was a trrra iitnt^rifa to sehol- 
are m general; and on hi? arrival in this country he kept his 
journal in the French language, written in the /fwtVi* riW- 
act'-r He was also a good classical scholar; and wc do not 
recollect any individual, who had always at his command a 
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half of the newly formed State of Alabama, in relation to the 
conHimnion of their Constitution l and he had the satisfac¬ 
tion of learning afterwards by 11 friend from that Stale, that 
IliK advice had settled their difficulties; a fuel which be has 
nit'ii tin nod to tia, wilh that earnest cniolimi which is tint ore’s 
own pledge of sincerity. So lately, too, as ilie session of 
Congress To 1311, his professional opinion on ibe eonniitu- 
tiopal right of the delegate from Florida (Mr. Levy) to a seat 
in ihe House of Representatives, i» believed to have had no 
inconsiderable weight in obtaining a decision of (hat. body 
favorable to the claim t»r ihe delegate. In his lranshuitm of 
Bvukcmhocck, he first suggested the application of the dis¬ 
tinction between an absolute and a iptaHjiud neniralily, to the 
case of I he United Stales and Prance : considering our neu¬ 
trality not to be absolute, but qualified by the treaiy wilh 
Franco, in 1778. His remarks (in the same work) on I lie 
doctrine of die jus jmsiUminU, present same new and impor¬ 
tant views, which, if we rightly recollect, have been adopted 
bv Mr. Wheaton, in bis valuable work on 1 me manorial Law, 
We believe, loo, that Mr- flu Ponceau was the first to an¬ 
nounce the opinion, in the same work, that piracy mi "hi bo 
committed on land as welt m at sen : which principle wan 
afterwards incorporated itno the act of Congress on that sub¬ 
ject. But we find ourselves treading on professional ground ; 
and we will only add, in general, that, upon a review of his 
opinions on important legal questions, there can be no doubt, 
ihut his profound legal knowledge and strength of intellect, 
operating through dilTcrent channels, Have, dircclly or itidi- 
redly, bad an important influence on the jurisprudence of the 

United Stairs. , 

During Ihc latter part of his life, after he hnd acquired a 
competent for lane by his profession, hr devoted most of his 
lime to his favorile study of Genera? PhiMoay, a science 
which litis employed Ihc first intellects of ihc old world, from 
the time of the steal Leibnitz lo that of the late illustrious 
Baron William Humboldt, in our own time; and there can 
be little, if any donbl, that the labors of Mr. Du Ponceau in 
that noble, but boundless Geld, have, among the profound 
scholars of Europe, contributed more to establish our repots* 
linn for solid erudition, than ihow* of any other individual in 
this connin'. He had a philosophical mind; be first gave to 
>-Qb. i. NO. n. 23 
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bfthit of resorting to him* when Lbey were about publishing 
an c^say, or diBaertaliott, or revjewi oil legal lopics; anil 
wjtne xiidmdnals of ihc profess ion T who have, m particular 
infllmicca T had crfidil with the public as writers on jiirispcu- 
deuce, owe it to the friendly anggesdoiiB of his well-siored 
mind, as well as to the actual service of bis pen; and s if he 
hail hud the am bit ton lo lay claim to every thought or sug¬ 
gestion that had been wrought into legal dissertations by his 
young friends, or furnished id their hands by himoelff he 
might! in numberless instances, have taid, in the spirit of ilia 
Roman poet— Hos tgvi vtrjirulifs fed; tv tit oiler AotiQf&M* 

Of his publications connected with Jurisprudence, ihc 
following are all fwe speak from memory only) that we 
can now call lo mind : Translalion of Dynkerehoeck^a Law 
of War, with highly valuable N&les by ihc TnuiBlnlor, pub¬ 
lished in 1810; Dissertation on the Nature and Exlccii of 
the Jurisdiction of the Courts of the United Stales—1824 ; 
the article Luu? t in the American edition of the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia ; Preface lo Hall's Admiralty Practice— 1809 1 
Review of Chancellor Ken fa Commentaries, published in 
Wakfc’s American Quarterly Review; Discourse a( the 
opening of his Law Academy in Philadelphia, in 3821; A 

Brief View of the Constitution of the United giistcf._1S34, 

To these we may add Ihc following unpublished manu¬ 
script ; A Translation, with Valuable Notes, of Dalyarnnv's 
Germuti Treatise on the Law of Nations, made many year* 

ago, and lent lo Judge-of New Orleans, in whose hands 

it probably is at this lime; Translation of Uaynevnl's work 
on the rights of Neutral Powers, atirl the Principle of the 
Armed League (Armed Neutrality) of 1781, that** Free Ships 
make Free 'Good*/’ Tins, we fiope, will be found in dir 
Library of the Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, where 
we believe he had deposited it 

We do not give this as a list of all lit? publications on ]ci?al 
subjects; it is true, however, that he did not write much on 
professional topics. 

Among his various professional engagements he was oc¬ 
casionally consulted upon greai fjtiestions of constitutional 
law, arising in other Slates ihan his own, and by individuals 
of eminence in the British Provinces, where the civil law was 
in use. In the year 1821, his opinion was requested on be- 
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coaid read nothing but English, ibis chapter was translated 
(by Mr Du Fcncuuu* as wc have imdcratuod,) and published 
by Air Dallas in the third volume of bis Reports (jx 370)* 
atid thus led the way to a more extended acquaintance with 
ihm admirable jurisprudence* so ekilfally drawn from the 
fertile sodrees of the ch it l&w, and administered by Mr. 
Chancellor Kent, while On (he bench* and more recently 
made familiar to □«, on the particular lopie of the lawjusl 
mentioned, by Air, Justice Story* In his learned work on that 
subject 

The very high legal ability of Mre Do Ponceau, and the 
advantage of speaking the French language, naturally drew 
10 him French and other foreign clients* among whom were 
the diplomatic and other agents of the French Government 
in the United States; and he wnaconstanljy engaged as their 
counsel in all causes of im port once; in all" which* public a* 
well os private, his purity of purpose* incorruptible integrity 
and indcpeiidencCp never anfleml him, during periods q? the 
highest political excitement, to deviate from the sacred duly 
of a faiJhful legal adviser, even vvlicn pressed by the idmost 
irresistible influence of national feeling or partisan prinei* 
pies, or^—what in our own time is a still sTrungcr stimulant 
— the corrupting lure of political advancement! We may 
add hem* lliat s at the period in question* whenever he took 
part ia the public measures agitated by the great political 
parties of that day* he was ranked with that of which Mr. 
Jcffernm was considered the head ; for whose opinions* how¬ 
ever* he had much less deference in after life, — when he 
applied the powers of his own intellect, and Ins matured ex¬ 
perience to the examination of the greai questions winch 
agitated the union, — than during the fervid season of youlR 

After quitting the active practice of the bar* Mr. J)ii Pon¬ 
ceau still employed himself in devising whatever might con- 
duce to the promotion of juridical science in the United 
States* He was one of I he fu lindens —whether the origina¬ 
tor or not, we do not know—nf the Law Academy in Phil¬ 
adelphia, of which he was chosen the first provost, and pre¬ 
sided over that association for several years ; Rub, by his 
noble example* stimulating the elder members of the fraterni¬ 
ty^ and* like an affeeltonaie parent* encouraging and giving a 
useful direction to the industry and zeal of ihe younger ones* 

The junior members of the profession were much In the 
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points of view, m which almost every thing was then seen, 
in this new condition of society* by an observing and highly 
intelligent young man, jiihl fresh from the social life of Farju f 
would furnish instructive subjects for reHeclion. lie re- 
indLiucd in the American army about three years, and after 
quitting it, was cm ployed as an under secreiaiy in the War 
Deportment, an office which he discharged with much abili¬ 
ty* At the close of the war, lie had fused bis mind on die 
profession of ihc Jaw — arid, if we arc not mistaken, entered 
upon his legal course of study under ihe late Judge Ship pen, 
of Philadelphia- Notwithstanding the disadvantages of For¬ 
eign birth, and a foreign language, his sueccas at the bar was 
comp tele ; and many yenra did nol elapse before he a Itained 
to the first rank, and, by the public voice, took his place by 
the side of Lewis, Rawle, Tilghman, LigunsoJJ, Dallas* and 
others, whose names arc m familiar to the lawyers of that 
city, as ihosc of their disiingmshed successors, who hold the 
same rank at the present day., 

What Mr. On Ponceau accomplished at the bar may be 
seen in the book?* of Reports of that period; he was engaged 
in all the important causes, which (ben came before the 
courts of the State os well os of the United Stales, At that 
day the controversies, which arose between France and the 
United States, and the position of the United Stales as a 
neutral power, while all Europe at war, gave rise la 
questions of international law, Tor which our lawyers, gen¬ 
erally, were then quite unprepared; and hii knowledge of 
the civil and continental law of Europe, which were easily 
accessible to him, by means of Ms native language—a Irui- 
gunge then studied* or lead, by very few persons in this 
country -— gave him many decided advantages at the bar in 
cases of the kind alluded to. So little wan the language or 
practice of the French law then known among American 
lawyers, lint the writer of this notice, while a student in 
PMladelpIna, well recollects being present at a trial, when 
Mr. Da Ponceau was called upon in court to explain the 
meaning of so common a term as a procis-rtrhaL 

A* to the knowledge of the civil or foreign [aw, indeed, at 
that any, even the well-known chapter of'lJnber Ik Out 
Jiictu Leg no, was but juai beginning to bo known among 
•“i and, for the benefit of lawyers, and judges too, who 
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directed his attention to oar language* At that lime General 
Conway, who wtw afterwards somewhat conspicuous, during 
the America[i Revolution, as a member in ihe British I[ou*e 
of Common*, had die command of a regiment Pinioned in 
the Isk of JU : arid, being struck with I lie remarkable points 
of character in a child of lender an age, and with his apu- 
Hide for the study of languages, obligingly look \)nin.s to 
in at met him in English; and such was his progress, that in 
a very short time he was able to read Milton, Shahspeare, 
and oilier English classics, whose works arc fur beyond the 
grasp of ordinary yoiillifiil minds. As be proceeded he be¬ 
come so delighted with the work? of the great English mas¬ 
ters, that he never afterwards acquired a truly national fond¬ 
ness for the poetry of France. So much, indeed, were the 
English writers in his thoughts and couvcrsaiion p while a 
bay, ihat his AcbophMIows used to reproach him with the 
name of the little Englishman st —-A petti Anglais* 

While lie resided in Paris, lie was Private Secretary to J£ 
De Gebrfit i, the well-known author of the voluminous, 
though now neglected work, the w Monde Primitif amtgsi 
el compare avec k Monde Mode mef which, amidst a mass 
of the antiquated philology of seventy years ago, still con¬ 
tains some general views and speculation?, that are not 
wholly unworthy of attention* 

Mr- Dn Ponceau left Paris, in the suite of Baron Steuben, 
for the United Stales, fired with the ardor of youth P and full 
of zeal in the cause at American liberty, which he ever fond¬ 
ly cherished* He landed at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
on the first day of December, 1777, an event in tils life, 
which he often alluded to with the most lively interest. 

He entered the American army, as an aid-de-camp to 
Baron Steuben, with the commission of a captain* But, 
independently of hi* natural distaste for military life, he was 
ill-qualified for its active duties, In consequence of tus being 
extremely near-sighted — a physical defect, which sometimes 
led him to commit mistakes of the most ludicrous character, 
and much to the amusement of bin comrades, as he used 
himself to relate with much humor. Hifl reminiscences of 
that portion of hi* life, which brotiglil him into the society of 
the leading men and the distinguish id American women of 
that day, were of the most interesting character; and the 
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in (he Isfe of Ri t which lies n few' miles fmm ihe coast of 
La Vendee! in France, Hit? family won of the Catholic re¬ 
ligion ; and his father, who was an office? in the French 
army* wi is at one time desirous that hid son should be edu¬ 
cated for the church, lie was accordingly., at an early age, 

S laved tinder the care of an ecclesiastic of dint denomination; 

ui his iiistmctcr^ ii would seem, had not a mind that could 
cope wish that of his pupil Mr* Du Ponceau soon began to 
discus theological questions, and probably had the advan¬ 
tage of his teacher in the argument; for, when he asked fur 
reasons t which his master hud not the ability tq give, the !at- 
(er would silence him by 1 lie voice of authority. The active 
and independent mind of the pupil could nnt submit to this; 
in a very short time their discussion a ended in an open 
rupture, and caused a separation, when Mr. Du Ponceau 
relinquished his theological smdiear, wilh a determination io 
devote himself io some other pursuit Whether it was at 
this or a later period that he relinquished the Catholic faith, 
we do not know; but after he came (o ibis country, m wr 
arc informed, he was a mid ■worshipped at one of 

I he Presbyterian churches in Philadelphia. 

If happened about ibis period of his life, ihat ihe well- 
known Miron Steuben arrived in Paris on his way to the 
United Stales, to join the American army; and, being nnac¬ 
quainted with the English language, he was making in¬ 
quiries for some voting man who could .*peak English, to 
accompany him as his secretary* He was informed of young 
Du Ponceau, who happened then to be in Paris, and an 
arrangement was made will] him accordingly. We recollect 
Id have heard Mr Du Ponceau pay, that at that time, (hough 
he hod never been out of France, lie underload and could 
speak English as perfectly as he over could afterwards And, 
as the smallest ciicumslanees in the history of such minds an 
his cannot but he interesting, we wilt here add*—we have 
heard him state, that w hile a child of only six years of age 
his curiosity to know something of the English language 
was intensely excited by his accidentally meeting with a 
single torn leaf of an English book, in which lie discovered 
the strange letters k and ir — for such they were (o a child 
who had never seen them in any books in his own languag^ 
— and this circumstance* iriflmg as it muy appear, 
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desired result of a favorable reception at Peking, it may 
safely be asserted, that all honorable mean* have been used* 
We heartily hope I hat he may be successful. 

AIL that talent and perseverance can effect in attempting 
to change the set [tod laws of the country in favor of the 
United States will be done by Mr. Cushing* If his utmost 
efforts end in disappointment, it will be no reflection upon 
hi* skill or his fidelity; and if he should succeed, he will 
have the proud satisfaction of being the first fuTcigner t who 
has treated with the u son of heaven ” upon equal terms, and 
secured for his own country an honorable footing in China. 

w: W. G. 


PETER £. DU PONCEAU* LL 


8nm of cEe Iwt number of <hj f JmjriMl, iHa Society fcu b«i 

^Llrid to tunfla! lfea ilatCi of iEi diifLd^fitiel iucKiule, M m . Dp F?jcoJL4i?- The 
I Oil u deeply fait by [be Society, And by iEe cwmtry at larg*. Tbe folfowiisg 
Obiumry eolico of xh\i emmeirt men iuit been prrgtonrd! (ksm two mhvri 4raWn up 
by a member of the Society who h ad Wh to!irn*jd j uqoiEntol with him for 
many yeeri. end whkh we« iMiblinhea in I wo qf the joc nmli- of the dtf s nt ib* 
I into of hi* dmlli, which took jiiae* April lit, ISI-I. 


Thu painful intelligence of the death of this eminent man 
has jlist reached us; and t with those few surviving Individ* 
uak who had enjoyed a long personal intercourse with him, 
it has caused a sensation, which is the more keenly felt, as 
his illness (bronchitis) hud not, until the last two or three 
days, assumed a character which gave hie friends occasion 
fur alarm. He expired on the of the first of this 

month, having nearly completed the eighty-fourth year of 
his age, and having dosed a bug and honorable life, through 
which his eminent talents and virtues had enabled him lo 
render lasting serv ices to society, and especially to his adopt* 


ed country* 

Air. JJn Foaccau was born on the third day of June, 1760, 
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interested in the maintenance oT every thing which seem* Id 
attest <ha preeminence it tUfects in regard to till other mliaiis," 

It is haidly possible, dial the diameter of the whole people 
should he so oomplelciy changed by the reaults of the Jasi few 
years ns to place ihe eoim of lVkingnpon the same platform 
with civilized ijowets. The humiliating lesson taught by the 
arms of England, nffcels only the parts of the country liable 
to be visited by foreigners. Commercial acuteness, in addi¬ 
tion to this strenuous proof of the civilization of other nations, 
lias impressed upon the governors of certain provinces the 
policy of a change or iheir commercial relations : and, through 
ihdr strong representation, the Imperial Court has been pre¬ 
vailed upon to relax the strictness of the coast regulations. 
No personal contact wiih the 11 barbarians,' 1 however, has 
humbled I he pride of the emperor, and no approach of a hos¬ 
tile army has terrified the court of Pe-king into a niiionnlund 
civilized communication wiih foreigners. The heart of the 
country, and I he general spirit of its institutions, are still un¬ 
changed, nnd the result of the American embassy to China 
is, we fear, not very problematical. We do not pretend to 
say, that no good will be derived from iL The arrival of 
an American squadron, conveying an ambassador from 
the distant United Slates of America, will extend lhe 
knowledge of oar country, and procure respect for our 
power. It will strengthen the amicable position of our mer¬ 
chants. It will extend our own informuiion, upon the com¬ 
mercial resources of China, and the prospects of advantageous 
trade. 

We understand, that Mr, Cushing has begun his labors 
by the study of the Maiichon language, intending to employ 
I ha l copious and expressive vocabulary, instead of Chinese 
In his communication with the Court. The sovereign of 
China, and many of liie high officers of slate, are Manchous 
To each of the six supreme Hoards previously mentioned 
there is a Mbijchou as well as a Chinese President. It seems 
to onr Envoy, I hat a knowledge of the language of ihe Man- 
chons, the present rulers of China, will, to say the least be 
polilic, besides affording n lees figurative and simpler lan¬ 
guage for intercourse. If ihe acquisiiion of their language 
for the first time, by a foreign ambassador, in addition to The 
employment of the usual methods, should not produce the 
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gone down, they reeonduct him (to the gate); and, iThe wishes 
10 remain, they entertain him with specteclea. Thus end the 
eeremouiea of this day. 1 * 

At the next interview, I he ambassador is admitted into the 
hall of andicnce, The emperor i* then surrounded by all 
the great dignitaries of his empire, and regards with compla¬ 
cency the kneelings and prostrations, which are repealed by 
the ambassador (our or five Limes, During this Interview, 
the emperor asks questions an before. This is the result of 
the second interview. 

After some few days of repose, the tributary ambassador is 
invited to a third presentation, to take leave, and to thunk the 
emperor for the favors which be has received. After going 
through the ihree kneelings and nine prostration^ he con¬ 
cludes a i|ie solemn audience of tilt emperor, 1 * having accom¬ 
plished nothing of the objects of Ids embassy. The ceremo¬ 
nial of offering tlie presents winch he has brought the emperor 
lakes place before the last interview, and is attended with 
pretty nearly the seme ceremonies 

On ihis point, we will add die opinion of AL Abcb Remn¬ 
ant, one of the profotindest Chinese scholars of our genera* 
tion^ whose works are an authority upon all Chines subjects 
to which they relate. He says:— 

11 It is a mistake which has already occurred > and may easily 
happen again, to regard an embassy to Peeking as a mean* of 
obtaining something from the Chinese government, of eon elud¬ 
ing a treaty of commerce, or of transacting any particular busi¬ 
ness : Tor {bo in dutiable customs, and even the lawn, are opposed 
to such a result An ambassador, going to court, is considered 
merely as an envoy commissioned to oiler to fc the son of heaven 
the homage of his master, and to bring tribute from him The 
duration or his visit, the number of audiences which he can 
obtain, the officers to whom he must address himself, are all 
determined by regulations which he cannot evade ' he cannot 
pns3 beyond the limits assigned to him. nor speak or business to 
the emperor or his ministers. Such is the ancient usage. to 
which the Chinese remain inviolably attached. Those arabas- 
sadorsi who hive hoped that an exception might be made m 
their Taxor, have little known lho spirit of the Chinese nation, 
its mibjcctiaa to ancient customs, and. above alb ila pndo, 
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audience of ffnpreme concord. where aU the ministers anil great 
functionaries of the sUlo aro a3setnhleil H to perform the pre¬ 
scribed ceremonies.. These ceremonies completed* die officers 
in charge of foreign guests will introduce the tributary ambassa¬ 
dor with all the officers of his etide. Advancing [josh the 
west of ffie vestibule or vermilion, the functions of the officers 
m charge of foreign guests cease. Notice is given to she heralds 
of the palace, who present themselves, mad go through the pre¬ 
scribed ceremonial They proclaim* E The favor of the emperor 
permits you to bo seated I the favor of tho emperor grants yon 
tea /* If it is then convenient, mud if it is not a periodical or 
annum! reception at court, the Board of Kites deliberates, and 
settles the day of the official presentation. This is communicated 
to LhomnpnOT^whotsfintMatedlohe willing to gran t this nn die nee, 
The grand marshal of the imperial palace maku all the prepar¬ 
ations for the ceremony, by giving the necessary orders* nod 
dritk the tribviivrtf ambassador* with his ialeipietens, in the 
proper manner of executing the proscribed ceremonial P 

'■ The day of audience having arrived, die tributary ambassa¬ 
dor, agreeably to previous arrangement, clothed in the official or 
public dress of his conn try* and tho interpreters, in their * sup¬ 
plementary* dress, present themselves on the outside of the 
gate of the palace, where they wait respectfully until some one 
introduces mem. 

* The emperor* dressed In his ordinary suit, eaters the hoil of 
audience, where are assembled, by comm and, the grand officers 
of the palace, and ihe imperial guard, who are ranged standing 
on tho right and left* according lu habitual u.sage. Ode of the 
presidents of the Board of Kites, dreaded io his extraordinary 
court suit or embroidered dragons, enters, conducting the tribu¬ 
tary ambassador. Use interpreters follow. Coming lo The 
west of the Vestibule of vermilion, they perform Ihe ceremony 
of the throe kneeling^ anti of die nine prostrations- This cere* 
uiony being tinished, they conduct the ambassador toward tJie 
hall of audience* causing him lo mount the steps by tho western 
ride. Arrived at die exterior of the door of the linll, or of the 
pavilion of the throne, ho kneels. Hie emperor then deigns to 
make known his august wjU, and interrogates the ambassa¬ 
dor with benevolent and gracious words. The president of the 
Board of Kites receives the questions and repeats them- the in¬ 
terpreters Iran slate and explain them to the tributary ambassa¬ 
dor, The tributary ambassador answers; the interpreters Iranm- 
late his words; the president of the Board of Rites repents them 
to the emperor. This ceremony finished, they rise; ami the 
ambassador b directed to descend on the western side! ] laving 
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too ordinary drowns; because the ambassador waa not tare- 
fill to make presents to the different officers of state ; tu'cau^ 
bis dei on mb were not written in the lone and style of the 
country* All these reasons red nee themselves simply to a 
refusal to comply with the code from which we shall shortly 
give an extract. 

The Chinese consider all embassies as iributartf, in their 
nature, indeed, any other object thim the bearing of tribute 
does not enter their sphere of possibility* so perfectly well 
satisfied am they of their own invincible supremacy; and 
consequently no provision is made in their unalterable cere- 
man ini for the reception of any mission on equal terms. It 
must be admitted under the law of oereammy which already 
exist h t or not at alL On either hand of the dilemma, the 
embassy is sure to fail. If it does not comp!y with the 
requisitions of conn etiquette, it fails, because it does not 
obey the law; if it attends most rigorously to the minutest 
ceremonies, it cannot succeed, because it lias admitted the 
inferiority of its own government to the Court of Pe-king, 
and cannot, of course, demand any favors. 

We ooine now to the law itself* After going through, by 
way of practice, certain prostrations and minute and trouble- 
some ceremonies iu the presence of one of the masters of 
cerumoutea attached to ilse Board of Kites,* and after ihc 
presentation of credentials t which is also attended by the 
same perplexing and unpalatable routine of performance, lb© 
ambassador, at last, is admitted to a solemn audience of the 
emperor. 

** The ceremony of tljq present at ion of credentials by the 
tributary ambassador having been Brushed, be is conducted 
reverentially into the great court of the palnce. The emperor, 
clothed in his ordinary court suit, descends into die great hall of 


* Thuiw lire ill Snpret^e HmjiJ*, whirh w=rrt la racmcel tbi? iu^idis h«nt wilh 
Ihe ^uhopittmLin EwheiAc* of She BdirnnwimtuMS, hem! Suits cojfnimira of nil 1-luU op- 
nctlajnJi n> tbo eiril Mwiee the pttiflrtHM. Tbaf «nr T tl> ihv of 

Uira Ortiw ■ Hh (tie Bonn! nf Rcvpduc ■„ {3} itjer Bmt4 vf K lie*; (01 Ilia Ikwnt uf 
War! (5> chu Cruard Of Pun latamorai: niad {6} Cup Bwd of Wtwkn Tin? cJtiiJc* of 
llw PckvtiJ irfcn^J £a in |Ih 5 Icxl It* allcnd lo uiihlijvcr te enth 

barite* fotf reipi tatlag preeaitenre and hleraTy di*tmc!joifcs; So fufa itali l^ 

fejf relkgioot h-ucHjr «i• L Oddity; Co llir eHCn renwdiu^ mlfifWP* Unuto; 
Bind id iho fonnf of giviEijr bunquols, and ifriWtifltf own lm.-*. EitfN Tplurar* of w* 
CciFI«ImS Smliile* aft) filed idlls tho detail# of the duli** of iki# 
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ctis Aurelius,) and die last, in (he year 1371, f mm Mat- 
ihew Canhreuzene. It b worthy' df observation, (hat 
one of Ihc emperors \s called Kat-aa, or Cresnr, The 
Chinese have not always been the secluded, unroinmitnira- 
tive nation which they now ate. The spirit of separation 
!ind itbn-mtCTCOunse owes its origin to the Tartar dynasty 
Ol the European nations, Portugal, Holland, Rassia, aod 
England, have each, at different times, sent ambassadors for 
lire purpose of opening a com mere ini intercourse, and of 
securing a safe and honorable rooting in China. The Por¬ 
tuguese were die first to perceive the advantages of the trade 
ami daspaicheJ a million m entljr ns the rear 1&2L They 
have since sent three ambassadors, the Inst in ihc year 
J i53. The possession of Macao, conceded to them by the 
Chinese government, in the hands of France or England 
won Id have proved an important entering wedge for iurlher 
advantages, but the narrow. Tad Haling, and cowardly spirit nf 
the Portuguese has failed to mate it a place of conseq uent c 
und has unfortunately increased the contempt of the Chinee 
for Europeans, which only the recent exhibition of Enulidi 
power has removed. “ 


•The three -tfuleh embassies have submit led, it] ol| its dcini! 
to the humiliating requisitions of court etiquette* mid not¬ 
withstanding their Obsequiousness, have failed in obtain iim 
any important result. In performing the ceremonials required 
from tributary stoles, they acknowledged tbe inferiority of 
their government, and conreqoently had uo right to demand 
the lavor oT trade upon an equal footing. 

The Russian and English embassies have invariably refused 
the performance of these ceremonies. Russia, with com- 
mennable perseverance, has sent no leas than eight ntnbo^a 
dors for commercial purposes, which have been aa unsuccessful 
as the two English embassies of Urd Macartney ami Lord 
Amherst, so well known to the reading public. ’i t j s Jieed . 
1™ to tm,ojnl * 1,e various estops, suad ibo vexations ddava of 
these two gmilcmj* The reasons given for the warn of 
success of Lord Macartney, were, brietlv: because he did 
not carry presents for the ministers of state, an d for the Zn 
of the emperor; because ire neglected the carton* of the 
country, in the salute or tire emperor; because all the pert 
sons in the embassy presented themsdves i,) too simpk Ed 
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on nil goods coming and goin*; he was □ runner betwron the for¬ 
eign merchant* the Hong merchant, and the Boppo's office; a 
public servant mid slave 10 ail these —and bis character in 
general correspoiideil well with his o Herons La-.sk., lie was the 
suh-Bcapegoat of the three contending interests named. If the 
duties were too largely assessed, the foreign merchant blamed 
him - if they were Uso small, and insufficient to satisfy the ra* 
parity Of the Hoppo and his myrmidons. he fell into had odor 
there ; and if nuy tiling went wrong at iho flopptf* office, or at 
tiie foreign me rebanish tho Hong merchant, being responsible, 
put ns much of the harden on the 4 lingns 1 as he con hi throw off 
his own should.'r.-i; the consequence of tho^ contending iiuer- 
esis find liabilities made the linguists, by necessity, the greatest 
rogues in the empire. They were always ready, for a considera¬ 
tion, to do the bidding of their master for the moment, and having 
three most exacting master*, they had a hard time of it. If they 
could not make out a empo shawl to he u handkerchief, or a piece 
of goods, containing eighty yards to have only forty, nr resolve any 
other impossible quantity in in a totally different description of 
goods, they ivcro considered entirely unfit for their places; they 
were never expected to speak the truth on any rnibgcct, nod one 
would as soon quote the opinion of the Father of Lies, da that 
of a 1 lingo . 1 ” — p. 17. 

m 

IIL THE PROSPECT OF A TREATY 

We come now to the laws of China* relative to the recep¬ 
tion of foreign embassies, which are very minute in their 
requisitions* and which will probably decide the fate of our 
own effort In open relations with the Court of Peking, We 
can hardly hope, to be more successful lb an the embassies 
which have preceded ours, A short sketch of the offiein] 
intercoms? between the government of China and foreign 
nations may afford some sokee to onr wounded pride t if our 
ambassador should return without having succeeded in ihe 
objects of his voyage. Each mission, in turn, oxcepl the 
Dutch* has flattered Uadf tlmt an exception to the ceremonial 
regulations would be made in its favor, and all have been 
equally disappointed at the uniformly unsuccessful result of 
their diplomacy. 

The earliest embassies sent to China, are mentioned in the 
Chinese Annals, and have escaped the notice of the Greek 
and Roman historians. We have account of five embassies 
bom the West; I he first, from An-tun } or Antoninus (Mar- 
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tt despotic power could not levy taxes, which would have 
been practicable in a rcprEsentaiive form of government* Be 
the wealth of the country t however, greater or lr?s T nlUmtion 
to the foil owing paragraph may place some proper limits to 
our commereE: — 

" There eon be no doabi that the opening of new places of 
txade wilt enable us to get rid of n larger quantity of domestic 
goods; but we must reiterate the opinion expressed in the early 
part of the Inst year, in a letter published in the Dmty Aditr- 
fisrr* that the prospective extension of the China trade* in cou- 
eequenco of the opening of four new ports, Lb very much over* 
estimated. It appears to us, that we must materially increase 
the consumption of tea and silks in this country* before we coil 
expect to enlarge materially our trade to Chian; and the same 
remark applies to Great Britain. After we have paid for tea or 
twelve million pounds of tea, nnd a few hundred thousand 
dollars' worth of silks, mat ling, cassia* A-e., by giving in exchange 
our domestics, lend, Are., there most he tm end of profitable trade 
with China. At present, owing to the demand For home consump¬ 
tion* and the consequent high price of cotton goods, wc cannot ex* 
peel successfully loeompeti? with British goods in the markets 
of China, So with England; after she baa paid for her thirty- 
six to Ibrty million pounds of leu* nnd what little mw silk she 
requires from China, by exchanging her cottons, woollens, 
there also is an end of profitable trade to her. We can neither 
of us aJTbrd to bring nwny bullion, or to return wish hills in our 
pockets. Therefore it is clear, that we can only sell in China, 
profitably, just as many goods as will pay for the article* of ex¬ 
port from C hinn- , which wo respectively want- All the spare 
cmA to be had in China, ts needed to pay for the opium grown 
and or the auspices of the government of Great Britain* and 
under the immediate superintendence of the servant* of the 
Honorable East India Company. Could the opium trade be 
abolished, there is no doubt that a compensation would he found 
in the increased sale of manufactured goods, because there 
would be more ready cash, and more industry in the country to 
pay for them/ 1 — pp. E5 t dS, 

One other quotation, upon the multifarious duties of the 
linguist one of the most important conduits of trade, must 
clo6c our extracts front tiic work. 

M It tufty be imagined, from the nmtic t lhat this individual was 
learned in the languages* bat this was ant a necessary quali¬ 
fication. His duties according to la to, were to examine and report 
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riuer with the if busineaa, —■ but when he called on them to Gur- 
Tender to hirn ? on account of Her Majesty, more than twenty 
thousand chest* of opium, mocll of which was far out of the 
reach of lira Chinese, 1 1ll-v did not ask for Ills tnithority — 
they were perfectly smithed, under the eircumstances, to 
jpctirendcr their dreg, mid consider the QEicon m their dubtor. 
By thin [iroeess they got fid af one half of the years crop 
of opium — most of which belonged to merchant in India 
— at what they deemed a fair price* and lhcy t no doubt, Looked 
forward to the'sale of the balance of the crop, theta in India find 
on its way, at a tuneli belter price than it could have been sold 
in a market ovcrsfoi-ked by an inordinately targe crop, estimated 
nt over forty thousand chests It is well known to all those familiar 
wilh ifio Chinn trade in IS10, that these expectations were hilly 
realised; for the trade flourished, and largo snmi were made by 
those who could afford to carry on the traffic in nmicd vessels, in 
despite of the Chinese cruisers. During this period, and fur a year 
Of two before and after the trade assumed all the character* 
istics of a howl ftdc smugglii]u trade, the Chinese were more 
vigilant and the foreigners more daring- The trade was car- 
rieil on, during the period nnrued, we believe, entirely by tho 
British — tile Americans haring retired from it as soon as they 
found it for (heir interest* to do bo, fenring that it would em^ 
bnmws their regular husinens, and knowing that they would 
be within the power of the local authorities of Canton, while 
the British were out of Lheir reach, at Macao and at Hong 
Kong/' — pp + 49* 5D. 

To afford some Indication of the resources of the country, 
it may be mentioned* that (he amount derived from direct 
and indirect taxes* in 1812* was about $46*000/100. Each 
province is assessed a fixed sum which has not been changed 
for years* and which is again distributed among the 
dij Herein classed in their just proportions. The divisions 
are as intricate, and the law and its provisions are os minute¬ 
ly enforced* a* in 0m case of the census, and the numeration 
of the lands. The gross amount of revenue collected in all 
the provinces cannot be ascertained \ the cost of collection is 
very great, and there are at present no means of increasing 
the amount which reaches Fe-king. For several yum f the 
revenue fell sdiort of the expenses of government, and no plan 
could be deriscdj, by which they should be permanently in¬ 
creased, Public opinion in China, settled on nil {titbits, could 
not comprehend the propriety of a direct tax lit any form* and 
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IMlaiti+fkirri heir 14 cruel and oppressive war ;" p the hi&lory. na¬ 
ture* and present management of the ojiiiim trade ; and the 
probable rescili of the minion of M r. Curbing ; forming in all a 
catalogue of subject*, 10 whictb jttMiceemtnot be done here wilh- 
nut more c opious es tracts than oar limits will allow* It is 
extremely difficult to make quotations from a work of ibis 
nature* All the facts ore valuable! and it would be necessary 
to give a sketch almost as It mg as die pamphlet iJself T to include 
rill ihoi is worthy of notice, if we were to specify any part 
which should be read by ajl, and which embodies more in* 
formation that is novel and interesting* ii in that portion which 
relates to the opium trade. 

It did licit come within the objects of the work to enter 
upon any discussion of the moral and physical effects of the 
opium trade* Mr* Forbes, like every other well-wisher to 
hi- race, condemns the tniilic, os alike w ieketl and impolitic. 
His object was to slate the facts in I lie case, and Id leave to 
others the natural inferences to be drawn. 

|J It is, no doubt, fresh in the recollection of most of our read- 
crs r that the 1 superintendent of trude, t a plain Elliot. on the 
27th of March, 1033, issued a public notice, calling on nil the 
merchants engaged in the opium trade, to surrender to him* lor 
the service of Her Majesty. oil the opium under their control. in 
the waters of China, and to forward to him immediately, a sealed 
list of nil the drag tniMn their control; and in default or their 
doing so, by sbt o'clock of that day. he declared Her Majesty's 
government free from any liability, in respect to B tills h-ewt/ed 
opium. Under this nolice, all die opium which was ihen at and 
an out Lintin, and the other outer anchorages, as well ns all that 
which was supposed to remain unsold, on board of vessels on 
the Coast of fchinn f was surrendered to Captain Elliot, and ho 
in turn declared to the Imperial Commissioner, Lin, that he 
would immediately give orders to hand over to him* at the Bocca 
Tigris * twenty thousand two hundred and eighty-three chests 
or the drug—valued al that time, by the holders, nt over 
£2,400,1300 sterling, — hut for which the British government has 
only paid about half that sum, leaving oot interest for three 
years, altogether. IVhcn Captain Elliot warned the British mer¬ 
chants who were engaged m the opium trade, within the Boecn 
Tigris, that they must remove outside with their small craft, she 
press called on him, in no measured terms, to show the authority 
whereby he assumed the duties of pros ecting the re venue of China, 
Jlewns londlydenciEmeed,byroany of hia Countrymen, for Lnterfc- 
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the smaller division?* — keens, chm r % and ling's* —s^fa of 
which, were die population equally divided, would have 
nbnni 237,000. But, as far as the Europeans have had it in 
their power lo confirm this, in the vicinity of Can ton, the 
average has proved to be rather under than over this amount 
In ihc examination of the Chinese account of the popular 
lion of the empire we have been unable to find any reason 
for setting it aside, from fac£-> which have yet come lo light. 
We have seen that the whole soriml* political, and physical 
tendencies stimulate to overproduction; dial there is no evi¬ 
dence in the documents them selves to impugn diesr own credi¬ 
bility; mid. in fine, that we muni accept, for the present, the 
accuracy of the official documents. The ?onie reliance must 
be placed upon them as upon the census of any civilized 
ccmtilry, until some new reason esista for setting them asid&* 


LI TRADE- 


The pamphlet of Mr* Forbes upon China, and I he China 
trade, is published very opportunely* 11 embodies* in dear, 
slmighlTiirward language, some results drawn from a long 
experience and a thorough knowledge of the subjects upon 
which he treats* It is published ai a time when correct in¬ 
formation is very much needed by ihe mercantile community 
upon the slate of things in China, and when die tendency to 
wild speculations in her markets rapidly on the increase. 
Whoever has attained experience* and generously unfolds it, 
without the hope of reward, for the benefit of bis fcllow-eitixnns 
is a public benefactor. Mr. Forbes has performed one of 
Ihese quiet, unobtrusive services, and richly deserves the 
thanks of the public. 

The work is a simple statement of facts upon n few' sub¬ 
ject*, upon which information i* not readily attained by the 
reading public. The Hong merchants *— their origin, history, 
position t and purpose; the manner of conducting trade through 
them; the articles of Imffic, mid the circumstances which 
affect prices ; the former restrictions, and their modification 
by recent events in China; die advantages gained by Great 


* Thtofi wko wt*h to porm* iJit Mibjet!! further, Vt «ferrrJ to GrOfkr* Ocne’ 
tn] De^fijtfion of Hum; Umtair'i EmhrtiV to Chiim.ky Sir t ^ Iauh- 

Travels b Chiu, hr Mu Ibrn#; Stijto ftnao"* l^J***l 
phy. Report of the Aopto-Chioc-’F CoLlefifo h RlbWi 
Ag>Eo Chinw Ifrlnte, \m ; t^bM RepalWiy, »L L ilwI P*™ * 
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■ hills and mountains There i* 110 meadow cultivation what¬ 
ever ; nothing is raised for the food of cattle, but a!) for man * 
Nor ia the water exempted from the same searching crpr-m- 
tion for food as the land. In no part of the world is so much 
sustenance derived from fisheries. 

Nor is the effect of the whole political system less potent 
in stimulating production. The righla of a father extend 
over the life lime of a a on, end render male heirs not only 
important* but necessary. Every care is taken 10 prevent 
families frcmi becoming extinct, and* in default of male 
heirej there in a legalized inode of adoption. So far are 
the efforts of the govern merit to increase population car¬ 
ried, that every owner of a female slave, who doc-s not pro* 
core a husband for her, is liable to prosecution. By the 
^imc system of concentration, the property of {unifies m 
made io support the greatest number practicable. Emigra- 
tioti, the safely-valve of over-populous countries, i* forbidden 
by law. Early marriages prevail to ati extent seemingly 
ordy possible in new countries The whole political divisions 
ol society n?e arranged on the grand patriarclud system , 
power is in proper El on to the extent of the family, and no fear 
of want of sustenance has imposed preventive laws .upon 
the people. Above all, for the past century, China has been 
comparatively free from the three great scourges of I lie hu¬ 
man rare,—war, jK^iilenee, and famine. 

It will he seen, then, that, if life stalcmcnta of the Tn-teing 
hwuy-ieen arc to be rejected, it moat arise From some internal 
evidence of want of accuracy* But its miniate attention to 
detail has been remarked before. Every care has been taken, 
in the laws, io provide for the enrolment of all the pppula’ 
lion. The document* too, is intended for their own informa¬ 
lin n; im intended deception of foreigners Iks til its founda¬ 
tion. Then' would seem* too, to be no adequate motive for 
over or under staling* as the poll-tax ho* long since been re- 
moved* and the numeration has no unfavorable effect in 
increasing individual burdens. Besides this* It mnv be 
mentioned, that* in she eighteen provinces* there are 1518 of 


V If^rnr? 0 r China aiul c li Tnl^Situatt- Uy John Fraeidi Ihvi- Wi r **, 
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traay result. Sir George Stami turfs m in round numbers, ■ 
and does not prete'nd to accinmcy. The eighth arid tenth 
slatatneuls sin; not uaooEtehtcnl with one another from the or¬ 
dinary raiio of increase. Tins short summary added to wliat 
has been said previously in relation to Father Am iota cal¬ 
culation, i>, we diink. sufficient to show, that no argument 
derived from the difference of these ten sums can be entitled, 
a[ present, to set a Hide tile official documents. 

How far* then, does onr actual knowledge of the country 
nnd iis ins illusions corroborate the statements of the Taking 
hwuy'tceu ? Are there physical* social, or political reasons, 
acting as preventive checks, sufficient in potency to invalidate 
the Chinese documents i 

There arc three causes, which to soma degree art unfnvor- 
ably upon the increase of population, in some parts of the 
country* They are the practice of infanticide, which prevails 
to some extent; domestic slavery, which sometimes prevents 
she marriage of die person sold ; and die dissolute habits of 
die lower classes. They are not, however, powerful enough 
So stern the atrong tendency t(] increase, stud are ouk men¬ 
tioned to show how few ami inefficient arc the physical 
causes, which have yet tome to light* capable of offering any 
Impediment to the progress of population. 

On the other hand, China is abundantly able to support an 
immense population. The advantages wish which the coun¬ 
try has been gifted by nature, have been improved to the 
titmost by its industrious inhabitants,, in She actual state of 
ilieir knowledge and social condition ; agriculture, the source 
of food, lias been honored and encouraged beyond every 
other pursuit j and the culture of die land, (even when di¬ 
verted of the exaggerations of early writers,) and die nature 
of ite produce* art? such or afford die largest re e urn, under 
the circumstances, lo the labor employed, Ii has been re¬ 
marked, too f that I he prevalence of agricultural over monufac* 
luring occupations, must tend fo prolong life, as well as to 
increase foot!. Excepting those of the emperor, in the vicin¬ 
ity of the capital. Eh ere are no extensive parks or pleasure- 
ground?, reserved from ihe operations of prod active industry. 
In the prevailing absence of wheel carriages and horses, the 
least posable ground is occupied by roods; and she only 
tracte devoted to sepulchral purposes, are the sides of barren 
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The two provinces of Keorig?oo aud Gan h way exceed in 
density of population the others bm the average does not 
seem im probable, when we recollect tbai Lancashire ha s 9-14 
and Sumy 767 inhabitant*, to the square mile. So that in 
the figures them selves, there is nothing eon elusive against I ho 
truth of the official statement The immense amount of be¬ 
ings included under one general name, and under one gov* 
eminent, though sufficiently startling, must be rejected on 
some other account than the mere magnitude of the sum. 

AEthough mir readers may be somewhat wearied with 
figures, we must o^k 11 self silent ion to one more table before 
summing tap onr brief argument on the credibility of the 
Taking hwujMecin For further information on jis details, 
they are referred !o the work from which It is taken.* 
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These ion statements, though seemingly inconsistent, nre 
reconcilable with one another. The Rrst js not improbable; 
the second and third were token in reference t&n polkui 
and military service, and a part of the empire whs disturbed 
P>: civil welt* The full nil sum is arbitrary, sEipposin^ five 
inhabitants to each family, and is, besides, founded on num¬ 
ber three- The fifth shows el great increase on the third, 
which is to be explained from the interdiction of the poU tax 
about this lime, and consequent removal of the principal 
reason for under statement. Grosicr s is the first which is sup¬ 
posed to give a full account of all the population, and in this 
connection is credible* Mr. Z. of Berlin gives a purely arbi- 
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Having now seen the maimer in which the census is taken, 
and Li result, wc are better prepared in enter upon an cm am* 
ballon of its credibility. An analysis of it* detail*, and of 
some of the causes which, influence its apparent overrate' 
mentis, may enable as to arrive at s?ome ?ai i & factory conclusion, 
The next table, showing at a glance the population of each 
square nub in the d liferent pm vinces, and I he average for 
the whole empire, is derived from two sources. The amount 
of population in* each province is the same just given from 
the l a-tsing hwny*teen* and the number of square miles and 
acres is lakcn from Sir George Staunton* 
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It will bo Been, that the density of I he population is not 
ao comparatively gmit aa ha* been snppo&ed. The number 
of inhabitants on each square in lie is 

In EnglamLt , 297 

In Belgium,t * 343 

In Lfioca t i * . * * 311 

In Chinn t . 277 
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result of one of the operations of the system to which we now 
have arrived I lie contrast between the census of IT 12 and 
1312 will strike every, one, and we must ask n short suo.wn- 
won of opinion before their peat discrepancy of mi miter, is 
allowed to condemn both, J 

The ftiflowing table comprises the total population of each 
province, contained in the lists sent to the Board of Finance 
m the aevenlsenih year of the Emperor Kea-king, which is 
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Besides ibis large sum, the population of China Brnoer 
the census includes those provinces bevond the frontiers! 
dependent upon the empire, which arc numbered by IS 
places, or bouses. It will he sufficient to give the \ i * , 
Is 193,823 boo* It will be curved , Z*Z RS£ 
just given, the inhabitants of Tawan, or Formosa, are cS 
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age, arc called ting-, able-bodied men - the women, and all 
under sixteen, are mimed few, months* The men and the 
months, ting-kotP) (that is, b all die population,) are directed to 
inscribe their names upon tablets hung upon the door of 
every house, so that each individual may be numbered in the 
census. In order to obtain the total population gf each prov¬ 
ince, its governor and lieutenant governor cause these tablets 
to he deposited in I he appointed places by the officers called 
pa&km, chiefs of ten houses. In \ he lentil month of every' 
year they are forwarded to the administration at Pe-king, and 
at the same lime the proportion of taxes is levied. The board 
of finance at the end of the year, puts together all these doc¬ 
uments, and forms from them ihe imperial list of the taxes 
and the revenues of the empire. Every year the increase of 
population is examined, but, if small, no amount is made 
of i t* 

Before giving the results of the census of 1812, which h 
cm braced in the Tadsing kimy-terny it would be desirable 
to notice the numeration of 1712, contained in the same work, 
and taken for the assessment of n poti-lax* It will bo ob¬ 
served, that this was only one hundred, years before the last 
census, and its comparative smallness is the foundation of 
the great discrepances which prevail m die estimates of for¬ 
eigners, when attempting to assign reasonable limits to ihe 
extern of Chinese population. In the eighteen provinces, die 
registration in the year 1712, contained die names of 
29,042,492 jin-tingy taxable males. Father A mint, in the 
year 1744? by multiplying this sum by five, which he con¬ 
sidered the average number of each family, obtained the ar- 
bilrary result of about 145,000,000* But after the abolition 
of the poll-tax, which entailed also military service, and after 
the pacification of certain turbulent provinces, the government 
was enabled, in due course of time, lo prepare add enforce 
a careful and systematic registration. Taxes being levied 
upon landholders, they were divided by 1 law into several 
classes, with great exactness and every individual was num¬ 
bered Ten families now constitute a pni; ten pat form a 
km ; ten kia make npnu, century, and each of these divisions 
has its appropriate ruler, who watches over his little govern¬ 
ment, and furnishes to his superior officer annual returns of 
the population of his district. So that, after the regular rou* 
tine, the various amounts arrive at Fc-king, and it is the 
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consume foreign manu fact urea, ami her disposition to a more 
equal and reasonable reception of foreigners* The question 
of population and resources is a deeply important one to the 
United SSates* m it involves ability to consume, and to pay, 
for our manufactureer- These two points being settled, it will 
then he time to consider whether ourefftfm to open amicable 
relations with die court of Pe king will be successful- We 
propose to jjit* a summary of ouch parts of the works before 
us os in ay throw light upon these points, and lo deduce such 
conclusions as the premises may warrant* 

In examining the “ Documents Statist iquea Oflicids/ 1 It 
will be necessary to lay before our readers a summary of die. 
principal facts therein stated* in order to give due force lo ihe 
arguments for or against their credibility- They admit, at 
present, of no direct tangible proof, and no argument can 
compel conviction like a plain, undeniable fact- No foreigner 
has It in his power to know* from his own observation," 1 lie 
amount of the population j and die accounts of I he natives 
are, therefore* the only statements that can pretend to accu¬ 
racy, How far, then, are the official document to be be¬ 
lieved ? 

The original Chinese, which is the eleventh book of the 
great u Collection of Adminhtratrve Statutes of the reigning 
Dynasty of China/* # comprises She Census, the Survey of 
the Hand, and (he Apportionment of Taxes; the two first 
constituting the permanent fbnndaiion, upon which the last 
is levied* The three parts form a collection of valuable facts, 
which can lie derived from no other source. 

The Census U the first and most Important- The Low 
and tile Commentary are side by side, and we will endeavor 
to sum tip die reauhes translating only such parages as prove 
the careful manner in which the numeration is made. After 
directing how the registers shall be kept, the decree proceeds 
to declare, that the registration shall be made by yep hoo t fire¬ 
places or doors, to be divided into twelve classes* (which it is 
not necessary to specify here,) and to be counted in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: — The males, who are over sixteen years of 
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l POPULATION. 

Is tile successive explorations of modern limes* there has 
bwn no portion of the globe accessible by aen K which has 
defied curiosity more successfully, find been more worthy of 
investigation* then (he Empire of Chinn. Its vast resources, 
its mighty population, its Marne and immovable ts civilba¬ 
de n T and Its pretensions to universal supremacy, have but 
enhanced the imerest of its mysterious isolation from other 
nations- Within the last few years, the terrible war of which 
it became the victim, and the consequent opening of its ports 
to a genera! imlfic, have mode it the subject of genera] atten¬ 
tion, If we add to these sources of imprest the reasons that 
have made China a problem of the deepest significance lo 
the learned world from the time of Marco Polo, the pecnliar- 
itv offer language* the csleul of her literature, the research 
of her philosophy* the antiquity of her hbiory, and the Light 
thrown upon the early a^es of Asia by her an nab, enough is 
adduced to prove the importance of acgnrale information 
upon the character of the Chinese population, the reaudices 
of the empire, and the probable nature of its future intercourse 
with foreign nations* 

The documents translated by M, Panlhicr, and the pamph¬ 
let by Mr. Forbes* contain much that Is necessary to our pur¬ 
pose upon the statistics of China in reference Ld the amount 
of population, the nature of the existing trade, her ability to 
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S er currency; bm all iheir expedients and attempts lo pro- 
nee a rise In the funds were fruitless; and the Mongol* 
were compelled to abandon China, which they had totally 
rained by their fchhao, or ** paper money of valued 1 

This slate of things obliged the emperors of the Ming- dy¬ 
nasty, who succeeded die Mongols, not only not lo abolish 
the ichhaos, but lo create a new emission of shem. In 1375, 
they issued six different kinds of paper, vis; —Bills of 
strings of a thousand dealer*, of 500, 200 k 200, and 100 cop¬ 
per pieces; those of a thousand denier* were equivalent lo 
one ounce of silver. They prohibited the people's making 
use of gold, silver, or valuable articles to trade with. The 
value of theac bills fell at once, and they would oulv give 
thirteen strings of copper pieces for seventeen iu paper' 

It appears that the first Ming emperors Increased consider¬ 
ably the quantity of these bills; for in 1448 they had &o little 
credit, that they would only give three deniers for tmetchhaa 
of a string of one thousand. The government thought to 
remedy ihis disgrace of its paper, by prohibiting the use of 
copper pieces, and by forcing the people to use only paper 
bills. Seven yeans afterwards I here appeared an ordinance, 
which provided that they would collect in she paper curren¬ 
cy lhe imposts of the marked in the two capitals of the 
empire. However, these measures did not produce the de¬ 
sired effect, and the tehh&QS f having remained in discredit, 
terminated by disappearing from circulation* At least, his¬ 
tory makes no furl her mention of them after ihc year 1445, 
The Mandchonesj [Mantehoos,] who succeeded the Ming 
dynasty, and who are at present I he absolute masters of 
China, have never attempted to issue any paper money 
whatever. 

iVfcte. The paper bilb (assignat*) of the Sanng-Km) and 
Mtmgol dynamic*, were all made of the bark of iht: tehu tree. 
Those of lhe first were only sheet* printed and authenticated, 
with lhe government stamps; but those of ihe Mongak ex- 
hi hi ted other ornaments* The paper which was used by ihc 
Mngs to make their hill?, was made from all sorts of plants* 
We find iu the work of Father Du Ilalde, (voL il p. 163.) 
a figure of one of the paper bills of the time of the Mings. 
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pire under the name of Kin, or Kingdom of Gold, Their 
princes are known in the Arabian and Persian historians, by 
the name of Atloitn-khan. The continued wara which laid 
waste ah China, had considerably impoverished nil Hie prov¬ 
inces of tfaai fine country; so that in the year 1155,. copper 
having become extremely scarce in the kingdom of Kin^h^y 
were obliged to establish among them banks for paper bills* 
Upon (he plan of die bino-t? a of the So ting dynasty. The 
billa of two, four* eight* and leu strings of a thousand denier, 
were called large tills ; and the small bills were of 100; 300, 
700, and 900 pieces of copper. Their rate was fixed for 
f^even years; and after that term they exchanged the old bills 
for new ones. In all the provinces I here were baoke* and 
the government retained fifteen pieces of copper for each 
string of one ihonsand, in order to cover eIic expense of 
making and registering the bills. 

In the Inner half of the X11 Jib century, the Mongols made 
themselves masters of Chinn* where they founded the dy- 
isasiy called YoiKin* which reigned from ltJ70 to 13177, Even 
before the e ntire subjugation of China* Kmiblm-kkan or Chi- 
tsmii the first emperor of that dynasty* hud iiUrodueed paper 
Ull'B (nssmais) among the Mongols, between 1260 and 12(53. 
In 1284* he directed the mandarin Lou-rhi-jottng to present 
to him a plan for the emission of new paper money; bat 
that emission did not take place till 1287; and from that 
time the Mongols only increased the quantity of their paper 
bills called jxu>-tchtao t or paper money of value- 

Bills of one string, made in the years tchi-poua, ( 1264- 
]294*j were substituted for those of fire, firings, or of 5000 
deni era, which they had created during the years tchoung- 
ihoungt (1260-1263,) and which ww made of Hie bark of 
Jhe trim tree, (moms papyrifem,) and one foot square* 
Chinese measure. Those of one string of the vear tthi-ii, 
(1309-1311,) succeeded those of ichi^mn of live siring*. 
They were valued al one ounce of pure silver, and the tenth 
part of an ounce of gold. In this manner the government 
liad reimbursedp by four per cent, of value! the capital of ihc 
first emission, and by twenty per cent, that of the second 
Toward a the end of the Youan dynasty* th e paper money 
had lost much of its credit; and in 1351 they found Them¬ 
selves obliged again to make changes in their system of pa- 
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created a new paper currency* called hoei-tsu* or convention* 
ahu In their nrigin, these new bills were current only in the 
province of Tche-kiting and iis vieinily; but they were soon, 
db semi tinted through die whole empire- The paper, which 
they used to make them of, was originally manufactured 
only m the towns of £Eaei4ckeau and Tclihi-tcheou of Kiting* 
nail. At n later period they also made it at Tchu^-tmtfoti, 
in Sze-lchmaR, and at Lin-ngan-Jm^ in the province of 
Tcht-kiartg, 

The first huei-tsu (conventionoIs) were equivalent to a 
string of one thousand deniers; but under the reign of ITitio* 
fjtovng* in 1163* they made them of *HKh "300, and 20G deiders. 
In five yeana, that is to say, up to the seventh moon of die 
year Udli, (hey had issued ihi^- paper to the amount of 28 r 
&00-000 of ounces ; and on the 13ih of lhe eleventh month 
of ihe smew year* thnwimotmt was found to be increased by 
10*600,000 ounces. During ihe remainder of Lhe reign of 
the Sam*!* dynasty* the quantity of this paper went on con¬ 
stantly increasing* 

Besides this* there were also the kia&*tstt f and some other 
paper peculiar to ihe provinces* so that the empire was 
Hooded with pa|x>r bills, which depreciated from dav lo day 
in apiEe of lhe dilTercnt changes and modifications which the 
govern mem thought fit to make in them* in order to enhance 
lhe currency of them* 

Finally, in ihe reign of Lp-Uouvgy of lhe same dynasty* 
and in 12G4* the minister Km-szn-t(W f seeing the currency of 
ihe koei-teu so low, and the price of provisions high s 
thought it proper to snbatituio in pan for this paper* a new 
description of bills, which he called t/n-kman t or silver obU- 
gallons. The haei-tsu of seventeen terms* as they were call¬ 
ed* were entirely abolished; and they took up three of those 
of eighteen terms wilh one of lhe new bills* which bore the 
character kin. But, though they received even the torn bills 
in payment of imposts, the minister could not succeed in ef¬ 
fecting a rise in the currency in lhe paper issued by the 
treasury* nor a reduction in the price of merchandise 

While the latter emperors of the Bmmg dynasty were 
withdrawn into the south of China, the north part of the 
country found itself under the domination of the Nm-tchy a 
pcopic of tlie Tungnaian race, lhai had founded a new era- 
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idco liven lent* These piper bills were called frAftat, or 
coupons. In ihe reign of TchfctMitng-* of the Soung dynasty, 
(from 997 to 1022.) ihb example was followed, and they 
made bills under I he name of kiaa~($u t or 11 exchanges” 
These were payable every three years;; so that in the ^pace 
of sixty-five years, there would be twenty-two periods of 
payment Every kiaoJstt wm equal to one string- uf a thou¬ 
sand deniers, and re presented one ounce of pure silver- 
Sixteen of the richest houses directed this financial operation ; 
but, in die end, the undertakers of it not being in a oondiiion 
to fulfil their engagement, they were obliged to become 
bankrupt* which gave occasion lo much liiigaiibtt* The 
Emperor abolished the bills of thra company, and look away 
from the individuals the power of issuing paper money, re¬ 
serving to himself the establishment of a bank for bills* at 
Y+ichzmr, * 

About ihe year 1032, there were 1,256.3d0 euiieea in the 
bills called kiathteu, or H exchanges” In 10SS T it was found 
that there were counterfeits of ihem [ and I hey imposed the 
s^me punishment on the counterfeiters m for counierfciiing 
the government setds. At a lulcr period they established, at 
different miervnL*, banks for the fciaa-tsit btlh, in several prov¬ 
inces of the empire* The bills of one province were not 
current in the others ; and they often altered ihe terms uf 
pay me nip and their mode uf circulation- 

Under the emperor Kao-lsoting, in 1331, they were desirous 
of making a military establishment at Ou-tchcou; but ns the 
necessary funds arrived with great difficulty, the mandarins, 
who had* I he direction of that undertaking, proposed to the 
Aozfpou, or minister of the treasury, to issue Home krmafp4sn § 
or securities, with which they might pay ihe persona who 
furnished pro visions for ihe troops. Those seen rides were 
redeemable at a special office for that purpose; but it appears 
they gave rise (o abuses and occasional mnrmurings among 
ihe people. Subsequently, similar securities were put in. 
circulation in other provinces of China* 

In libO (still during the reign of -Eaft-iftWfig 1 ) the koppou 
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tilery which is nearly 300 frailer They were current at that 
rale in the palace and among I he grandees; but it seeraa 
they never passed aa money among the people, 

MaOmfon-lm relites, that a her the years ta-m& (A. IX 
600-^17) until the end of the dynasty of the S&m, The gen- 
era! derangement of aflairs in China having reached its 
height, they made use of all sorts of things- in the guise of 
money; as, iMe circular pieces of iron, cut pieces of clalh, 
and even pasteboard. 

At the beginning of the feign of the emperor lliart^ioung f 
of the Tlmnir dynasty, or about A. D. 807* * coined copper 
having been me extremely scarce, they renewed I heir prohi¬ 
bition against making use of vessels and utensils of that 
meld.* The Emperor also compelled the traders, who ar¬ 
rived in the capital, and ihc rich families, generally, to de¬ 
posit their specie in the public chest; and, in order lo facili¬ 
tate trade, they received securities (Ijojij) which had a cur¬ 
rency every where, and to which they gave the name of 
fiy-litjian, or “flying money. 31 However, scarcely ihree 
years had elapsed when they were obliged, in the capital, to 
suppress (he use of this paper; which then was no longer 
current, except in the provinces, 

Tfiai'teVi i lie founder of the Sotting- dynasty, and who as¬ 
cended the throne A. D* *dt>0. permitted the traders to depos¬ 
it their silver, and even merchandise, in the different impe¬ 
rial treasuries; and ihe securities {bons) which they received 
were called pian-fAsuiit^ nr “convenient money " * They re¬ 
ceived them eagerly every where* In the year 997, paper of 
Thi* kind hud been i*a*ied for 1,700,000 ounces of silver; and 
in 1931, there had been an addition to ii equivalent to 1,130,- 
000 ounces. 

It was in the Chou [Shoo] country, which is now ihc 
province of Sze-tchfiaut sit, that Ihey introduced for the firnt 
time a nil paper money currency, that is to sav, paper hills 
(assignats) Substituted for silver, and not guaranteed hv any 
pledge whatever, A certain tzhn ng-^poung in trod need" it as 
a *td%rifute for the iron-monty* which was too clumsy and 
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The circumHtanec T that the Mon gob, both in China and 
Pfraa t made use of paper money, has led some authors to 
ihink that they were ihe inventory of it ■ and the celebrated 
Sctdoetxer, of Gottingen, published a difsinucW under this 
tide: The Mo uguts inventors a/ paper money in the Xlllih 
century.* But ihis learned man might have avoided giving 
o<ut so hazardous* an assertion, if lie had read the History of 
Tching'hiz-khan (Jenghiz khan) and of I he 3Ion^ol dynasty 
in Chinas composed^ on Chinese authorities! bv Father Gau- 
biJ. and published in 1739, about sixty years before the Me* 
moir of Mr. Schloetzer. In that history (p, 114) is consid¬ 
ered, the suppression of the ancient paper money, which was 
in use under ihe &wii«- dynasty, which reigned in China 
before ihe Mongols; and there is a bo mention made of a 
new species of paper bills (assign a is) which were substituted 
for ihe ancient ones, in 126-1, by the minister Mia-szu-iao<i 

It seemed to me, that il would be inleresling to investigate, 
in Chinese auihors, ihe date of the invention of paper money; 
and my undertaking having been crowned whh success," I 
have ihe honor to offer the result of my researches id the 
Asiatic Society* 

The nio«t ancient financial operation devised by ihe 
Chinese mirmlry, in order lo meet ihe public expenditures, 
which hud become loo great for the revenues of the state, has 
i\& date in ihe year liy before the Christian era, and in ihe 
reign of the emperor Ou4i^ of Ihe great Han dynasty. At 
that period they introduced the phi-pi Jpronouncetl phee-pee] 
or oaluts in skirts^ which were pieces of ihe skins of certain 
white deer, that were fed in the Interior park of the palace- 
They were a fool square, Chinese measure* and were orna- 
men ted with extremely delicate painting* and embroidery 
Every prince or grandee, and even the members of the im¬ 
perial family r who wished to make l heir court to l lie emperor, 
or who were inviied to ceremonies or repasts in ihe palace, 
were obliged ui cover with one of ihese skins ihe screen 
(iabklte) which they held before llieir faces in die presence 
of the u son of heaven. 17 The minister of the emperors 
household had fixed the price of these pht-pi at “ICkOfX) dh* 

* flnh' l irefur triiiiCti 'bi^Lorcrcha bcajiutuM. GfluniiLgEJi, lUJTp in p. 
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[TriMliLtiNl from th* Pin* /gumra/ Artoft? w* t vot i. p. ; for November, 1625.} 

ON THE ORIGIN OF PAPER MOSET. 

lit K. H.AFBOTII, 

The celebrated traveller Marco Polo, of Venice, waa (he 
first person who made known in Europe the existence of ihe 
paper money, which was used at thal period by the Mongols, 
who were (he masters of China. These same Mongols af¬ 
terwards introduced it into Persia; in which country their 
paper bills {assignats) were called djaou or djair, a' word 
evidently derived from the Chinese tch&ac, which means die 
same thing.* 
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&erve the remembrance of most of the great events determin- 
jrtg the destiny of the nation, without giving undue prom* 
inence to matters which concerned classes of society, depre¬ 
ciated by ihniuselves as inferior and noi worthy of account, 
and especially their chief rivals. the warrior and regal caste, 
whose glory they would be most reluctant to celebrate. Bui 
to the Buddhi=t3 the affairs of kings were of the highest mo- 
meni t and as they deeply sympathized in the growlb of their 
power, even when they presumed to sway it to iheir own 
ud vantage, (hey would be disposed to treasure whh the great¬ 
est care the remembrance of the even in by which it was 
obtained; and the concern (hey professed for the general web 
fare of the people, would lead Unetn to lake note also of events 
of more general interest. Hence we find, that the proper 
history of India opens with (he promulgation of Buddhism* 
and that every Buddhist nation has annals, which have a 
claim to the name of history, far superior to that of the epic 
Or puranic traditions of Brahmanism, 


vou u tftk it. 
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Buddhism, eon Id not fail to bp alien tted with a quickening 
of the sense of power in the human soul itself, and of a 
higher destiny belonging to it, than to be the merely mochnm- 
cat organ of an all-engrossing Deity, It would be in vain 10 
Object, lbat Buddhist doctrine makes all things lo be unreal 
except the : great Svabhava: for no human being oouid long 
hesitate, between consistency with an abstruse metaphysical 
speculation on the one hand, and acquiescence in the prompt¬ 
ing o( instinctive feeling on the other, that there is n ndl'- 
netivilv in homan nature. Nor should tho inanity of the 
highest perfection to which die soul etui attain, according lo 
the Buddhist notion, be supposed to be an objection Lo ibis 
view of the influence of Buddhist philosophy in calling forth 
the instinctive sense nf power: for besides, that n-rtl acquisi¬ 
tions of knowledge and mom I discipline are made requisite 
for the attainment of Nirv&na, it really mailers not how 
trilling or inane the object may be, human nature is prone 
to tLsscrt its privilege oi spontaneous action, even for a prize 
which has in itself nothing stimulating. Nor, again, does ihe 
emanation-system of the Buddhism take a way the faculty 
oT originating action : for it is evident from the calls, which 
the moral precepts of Buddhism address to mankind lo exert 
trnd discipline themselves, that human actions are not in¬ 
cluded, at least, practically, in that system of fatality. 

But the principle of tile inherent capability of man, as 
such, was not only fitted 10 lead ihosc, who had been disci¬ 
plined to a mystical passive surrender of Individuality under 
Brahmanism, to throw olT that bondage, but may also be 
supposed to have exerted no slight influence in quickening 
tire human soul to cast oft" old habits of barbarism, by giving 
scope and direction to the consciousness of a capacity of 
improvement; and the impression which Buddhism has 
made upon rude nations is to be explained, partly, by ibis 
consideration, 

A result of the general elevation of society effected by 
Buddhism, is seen in its creation of history. In India, while 
Brahmanism held niidispiiied sway, there were indeed tra¬ 
ditions of the past 1 landed down by I he epic bards 1 but so 
blended with mythology were these 'traditions, that their his¬ 
torical meaning was obscured, or obliterated. The only 
memorialists were of that caste, which could not justly pre- 
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thosFi who, bo far a* there existed any intercourse between 
themselves ami the inhabitants of India, were held in eon- 
tempi by the Brahman*, as Mletchtchhns, at Barbarians ,— 
outcasts from all port [ci pat ion in their religious knowledge, 
and nnworthv in enjoy their institutions* The Buddhists 
appearing as befriottders of these despised foreigners*, whom 
they so zealously sought nut in their homes, in order to 
instruct them, had the great advantage of a striking contrast 
between their seemingly benevolent labors for others, and the 
bftngfity, umvmpalhizin^, despiteful spirit of l lie Brahmans. 
A leading maxim of conduct with the Buddhists, equally 
pertinent here, to whatever motive it may be referred, is this: 

* WtatkMtf twppinc™ 14 in th# world, i= Un* nKwn ffurai ■ wish 
fur Trie Wr“l I'm ro t*f Olti ifrt : 

WlsntetfCf ItiilfifV Eh iq ihu Wuriil, it Life* iLL aniru fham m wiih 
fur m>i awq wrlJe.ru. 1 

3. Another reason which may be assigned for the exten¬ 
sive propagation of Buddhism is, that, as its distinctive 
peculiarities are philosophical, and not derived from a m 
particular mythological conceptions, it could Take to itself 
any mythology, which it found established with this, or the 
other nation, and under that cover insinuate its principles 
the more effectually. 

I Buddhism asserted for humanity an essential quality 
and Worth* in opposition to the arbitrary distinctions of caste* 
There was, indeed, from the first, a clerical order among the 
Buddhists; yet such was its constitution, that it operated 
rather as an inducement, than as a bar to general effort, ro 
reach ihe higher attainments of which the soul was supposed 
to be capable t for emulation was quickened by llie admis¬ 
sion To its privileges, nn equal fooling, of all ranks of social 
life; and the prospect held out to all alike, who should conse¬ 
crate themselves to its moral and intellectual training, was 
one well adopted to inspire ambition, whether ihe state of 
sanctity pretended to be connected with such consecration 
was considered, or ihe powerful influence over others, and 
the opening of wide fields for its exertion lit missionary en¬ 
terprise, which wad actually associated with becoming a 
Bhikkhu# 

That separation, too, of human nature from pantheistic 
absorption in the Deity, which is a fundamental principle of 
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fvw reasons, which have occurred to me, for the rapid spread¬ 
ing of ihis religion in Indio, and iln wide dillmioai abroad* 
1. Buddhism elevated die regal dignity. One of ihe most 
ancient traditions of Central Indio,, preserved in the fiction 
qf the avaifiraof Vishnu, as Paras uriuna. or ftow « of the club t 
refers to a primitive strife between the Brahmans, and the 
KshanrlviiSt or warrior caste t which ended in victory to the 
Brahman*. The position of royalty, under Brahman institu¬ 
tions, has always been one of entire subservience ro the ac¬ 
knowledged superiority of the spirit mil caste. Theocracy t in 
a certain sense* has been the form of the stale. But with the 
Buddhists* tiie king was she proper ruler of the loud, inas¬ 
much as 1 hoy looked to him for countenance against the jeal¬ 
ousy of the Brahmans: and the result was a inuiual depend* 
ence, which tended In strengthen hot It the royal authority and 
the cause of the new sect; — quite like that confederacy of 
king and people against an overpowering aristocracy, in 
early limes of European history, when those two powers of 
the etalc, with seeming contrariety of interest, tor awhile 
made common cattle with cadi other against I heir common 
enemy. This parallel might be carried further ; for the spir¬ 
itual power of she Buddhists, fostered by royal favor, subse¬ 
quently rose to such a height, that it controlled (he sovereign: 
just as royalty in Europe availed itself against popular 
rights of that preeminence which it bad obtained only by the 
temporary union of the will of the people with il, lienee 
we do not find that the principle of deference to civil au¬ 
thority, which contributed to gain for the followers of 
Buddha that position which ihcy acquired in India, actuated 
them to the some extent in the measures they adopted to es¬ 
tablish themselves in other countries : for, not lo spenk of the 
absence of an ancient priestly dotnination in most of the 
foreign countries where Buddhism was introduced, against 
which the civil power might have been invoked for protec* 
t]i>n, — the Buddhist clerical order ilself hod become tinged 
with priestcraft, at the very time when their system was Jim 
propagated nut of India; and ibis managing spirit seems 
constantly to have gathered strength, of itself, and by the 
concurrence of circumstances, as Buddhist prusdytisiu en¬ 
larged its bounds. 

Buddhism was rno&t expensively propagated among 
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with them the books, the sarrcd images, llto ritual, and estab¬ 
lished the monastic usages, which caused the manners of til a 
inhabitants to be changed:’* Kipm, which is mentioned 
also in the itinerary of Chy-fo-bian, is supposed to be the 
same with of the classical geographers, or the coun¬ 

try watered by the most western branch of the Indus, railed 
k^i fjt t and has been identified with the neighborhood of 
the cities of Ghizneh and Kandahar. The history of Japan 
by Kadapter, from native authorities, speaks of the * l spread- 
in:; of the foreign Pagan Bndsda Worship/’ in the sixth cen¬ 
tury, tit consequence of the arrival there of (i ido|s, idol- 
carvers, and priests from several countries beyond sea:” — 
which points again to the same period hinted ai In ihe 
account of the first propagation of the religion of Buddha on 
this island, and is probably to be connected with (he citeura- 
slances in which the Buddhists found themselves, at that time, 
in India and on its western bordered 

It is to be expected ihm the sources of knowledge on 
this whole subject, here presented in a meagre outline, will 
be greatly multiplied within a few years, when it will be 
safe to go more into the detail, and the principal facts may be 
better established. Certain Wrilers have entertained notions, 
in regard to the influence of Buddhism upon the Scandinavian 
mythology, and upon the civilization of the Indian races in 
the central part of our own country, which, though as vet too 
visionary to receive any more than lliis passing notice, may 
be found lo embody some important historical truth. Our 
own countrymen iu the east, of various professions, enjoy 
opportunities of collecting materials respecting tin: doctrines, 
local traditions, religions usages, and ecclesiastical organi¬ 
sation of the Budding which we hope they will not 
neglect to improve. But enough has been ascertained to 
excite OUT astonishment at the power of Buddhism, to pro¬ 
pagate itself amid every variety of national culture, spirit, 
and temperament. 1 will therefore suggest, very briefly, a 
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eighth centorv, are probably a remntint of ihe Buddhists, 
xV \ w „ bv compromise and concealment,escaped ihe vengeance 

of the ihahman?.* . " _ , 

Theoccnsinn of the extirpation of Buddhism from Ihe lndus- 
eonniiy, i* hinted at in the language of Hiuan-ihiaiig, who 
of the Punjab, and the eastern borders of Afghanistan: 
a \\\ ibi-se countries are uncivilized, the inhabitants gross, 
r language barbarous." For of a part of this very same 
region thii* cbaraCleraMd, Chy-fa-hinn observes: *the lan- 
magn of Central India is there Bpokeu without any variation. 
The dim of the people, and their manner of taking food, arc 
also similar to ljwse (if Central India. The law of lluddha 
i 9 ex Ire me) y honored there : n and this discrepancy of stale* 
meat between two travellers, who each spent many years in 
making their observations, and whose credibility is unques¬ 
tioned, ean twlv be explained by supposing an inroad of 
barbarians, which had altered the character of the eoiiniry, 
since the earlier travellers visit lo it.f We know, too, from 
Iho history of the Arabs, that the Turks, whose invasions of 
the eastcni boidera of the ancient Persian empire liad 
been repeated from the age of Cyrus, were opposed to the 
arms of the followers of Mohammed in Afghanistan, in I he 
latter half of the seventh century. 

Within the period of the decline of Buddhism in the coun¬ 
try aboul ihe Indus, as fixed by comparison of the narratives 
of Chy-fa-hiau and the other Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, is 
the date, which a Chinese historian, who lived about ihe 
commencement of the seventh century, has assigned to the 
introduction of Buddhism into Japan ; and the same author¬ 
ity given us the highly interesting information, that it was 
brought there from a conn try near to the Indus on the western 
side. ( * Formerly,” says the historian. ! *lhe religion of 
Buddha did not exist In ibis country (Foa-Bang, or Japan.) 
)t was In the fourth of the yean Tn-ming, of the reign of 
Hiao-woa-ii of the dynasty of the Soiing (A, D. 418,) that 
five pi-khicou (Bhifckhus,) of ihe country of Ki-pin, went to 
Fou-sang, and spread there the law of Buddha: they brought 


• Thr l'dt HNKVf* ■« tie assailed wapertine ibe Juin*. an coiuilnei) m Aafciic 
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be the headquarters of Brahmanism, Bui we have accounts 
of iwtj other Chinese pilgrims*named Soung-yun and Himm- 
llraang, who, the une in A. D. 502, and the oihcr between 
A. Dp 630 and 6 «jQ f traversed the same countries which were 
visited by Cfcy*fa*hkin; and these show, Ehat in the course 
of two centuries since Cby-fa-hkin's tour was ended, and be¬ 
ginning m early as with the sixth century, the Brahmans had 
been gaining Lhe upper hand in India, and that Buddhism had 
declined also in the counlrtes to ihe. went of the Indus.* To 
ail this may be added, ihoi the decisive overthrow of Budd¬ 
hism in India is to be attributed to the influence of a philoso¬ 
pher* named Ku mania Bhatlu. who lived, ns is Eidlicienily 
well ascertained, in the sevensh century.t The final rallyieg 
of Brahmanism against its formidable an [agonist, seems lo 
have been accomplished by this philosopher! through a sim¬ 
plification of the grounds of religious belief The Mimunso, 
a system of philosophy of which he is the principal expositor* 
assumes the Vedas for ha foundation, and Jays itself out to 
ascertain the meaning of Scripture. Properly shaking, it is 
no philosophy, bm rather a system of exposition; and It al¬ 
lows of no proofs, except by inference from association, com- 
pari son of resemblances, presumption from Implication, and 
oral communication*!: These slrkter principles, while they 
drew the line of deumrkation more definitely between lhe 
old orthodox creed, and oil schemes of religion which had 
diverged from it, would, of course, place the subtle vagaries 
of Buddhism in the most unfavorable light. A royal decree 
is said lo have gone forth : u Let those who slay not, be slain, 
the old man amongst the Bauddhas, and the babe; from the 
bridge ofBitma, (lhe strait between the continent and Ceylon,} 
to the snowy mountains (ihe Himalaya*") li cannot, then, 
be far from ihe truth to *ay r that, from the middle of the fifth 
century, Buddhism began to be overpowered in India, and ill 
the Indus country, and that the profession of this religion 
was not tolerated in Hindus San after the seventh century* 
The sect of the Jains, who are still found in some parti? of 
India, and whose existence there may be traced back to the 
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in give a new impulse to ili£ religion of Buddha m China. 
Fifteen years was this devout pilgrim abroad* in Tartary, 
Intiid, the country beyond the Indus, Ceylon, and the In- 
dian Archipelago; mid after his return 11 eririraJ digest of 
Buddhist doctrines and precepts wns made by him, with the 
did of an Indian Pandit, from the books, traditionand ob¬ 
servations collected on his way. The first general tramla* 
tion into Chinese of the Buddhist Scriptures, wns made in 
A. IX 413. under the Tsin dynasty, and was probably a re> 
suit of Chy-fa-hirtn^s exploring tour. Another translation, 
which is the one now in use in China, wns made A. 1X605, 
tiudi r one of the Thartg emperor*, Tiy a friar of Kholan, — an 
□ rrt- of persecution and laxity having intervened since Chy- 
ftf-hiaTrs return, which made it necessary to establish the 
Beriptnral code of the Buddhists anew, from sources existing 
out of China-* 

I have thus endeavored to mark some of the most promi¬ 
nent events in the history of Buddhism, and have glanced at 
nearly every country where it has been propagated. Before 
concluding this sketch, however, I must notice mure distinctly 
the last great era of Buddhist history, — that of ils cxiirpa- 
tinn in the country of its origin, and in the Indus-land, where 
it once took aachdeep root, It has been seen from I he MaM- 
vanssop that in the latter purl of (he fifth memory, the Brahmans 
of Central India were actively engaged in combating the 
Buddhists Another authority, entirely independent of that, 
acquaints us, that in the year A. IX 49S, the Patriarch of die 
Indian Buddhists transferred his seal to China, and that the 
succession was continued no longer in Indta.f From the 
whole narrative of the Chinese pilgrim, Chydadiian, we fur¬ 
ther learn, that, up to the commencement of the fifth century, 
there was no open hostility between the Brahmans and Budd- 
his to, even in ilie city of Benares, which was afterwards to 

* FoJ Kireit 1 Ki lotnHl. -pp- 4fl T 41, &t: H*vhfi?e3iM ■nr l» kn^Kt TutKn > 
p £7t; i*4 Muling** AlkUgiHSt^rK. i. ISO, 151. The orig-fcirtt 4u- 
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escrtica, without action, thought,, or desire, that the inquiry 
stiggeata itself, whether LAo-taen t the author of the Tuo-doc* 
trine, whose age was the same with that of Buddha, can 
hove had cominmueutioD with the Indian sectary* or whether 
llie eu incidence of their principle in to be ascribed to revul¬ 
sion from a system of pantheism known to both, or whether 
Buddhism was ini|H>rted into China far more anciently than 
ban been supposed. It is Triic p that llie Tao-sse, perceiving 
the rapid progress of Fodhoudcbhing a proaelytism, regarded 
him as a dangerous rival, but jealousy without pride prefers 
concession, where die points of agreement on in umber those 
of djflference.* A school w*s founded by Fu-lhou-tdiliiilg, 
which handed down the Buddhist doctrines among the Chi¬ 
nese, But within a century, the disciples of Buddha were 
afflicted with severe disasters from political convulsions, *0 
that their faith almost expired, while they neglected to ob¬ 
serve the precepts of their religion, and their sacred texts 
were dispensed or mutilated It was in consequence of this 
stale of things, ihai Chy-fa-bimi, at iho dose of the fourth 
century, went on Ills pit grim age into foreign Buddhist coun¬ 
tries, of which the results are so inv[dumbJr eh the present day, 
m a monument of that particular age uf Buddhism. The 
inform a linn he obtained respecting the local tradition h of 
Buddhn'3 life and death, and the Scriptures and established 
instiliilions of the Buddhists, had also the effect, at the time, 

* Tl^™ it a wo^Ior tnilnn in she /Jji&pV* ^ h Ytfle t£# Kk»Jan t p, 5ft, that a 1 1 
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vt’Titf-tl [b« IftrHiniinf H> hii dnjetfii<s p thseacno himutLf Buddtmj* »p*I Chine** Isa* 
Jjie-jh bn, pmrh 10 mV yf i;Lic j^urJHcy in.*-! of Lao-tjeu luMwnEfie* Uf wr*E of China 
A Titrjr i Imi* M^ajwf Ws urriiitn By M. tUmnHt, l& jrov* ihrn lb? Tri^nup. 
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carried their religion into die Celestial Empire, even before 
our era; more especially a* * we find iilu have been common, 
in Inter times, fo>r Buddhist Mendicants nE the cloisters of 
KinJLini, to He employed in political negotiations with the 
Chinese empire,* During the first three or four centuries, 
iiuddbbt pilgrims were oofi^lanily on ?be way from China 
U> India, and the eastern part of the HusaUnuLm empire, 
to obtain instruction in the faith of Buddha, and so ooUect 
the books of the religion; and a missionary zed carried 
tunny from nfai to Chin ad The tir=fcl great era of die 

preipiigulitm of Buddhism among the Chinese, early in the 
fourth century f was owing to the influence of liu Indian 
Buddhist, named Fo^hcm-tdiliing, or Purity of fimMAa, who, 
by adroitly availing himself of a knowledge of the powers of 
nature, to effect the semblance of miracles of healing and of 
raising the dead to life, and by fortunate predictions mul 
shrewd auguries* and the so-called gift of second sight* gained 
entire command of the popular inimLj; But the system of 
Confucius was deeply rooted in the educated minds of the 
nation, and (he opposition to Buddhism on the part of she 
Confueians made it odious So ihe Tartar prince, at whose 
’ court Ko-thou-schhinghad been received. The conception of 
virtue as a sort of social propriety, the putting away of the 
Idea of deity as unessential, and the giving up of a fulxue 
slate of existence, all which belongto the doctrine of the great 
Chinese philosopher.arc indeed directly opposed to the spirit of 
Indian religion, and more especially to she principles of Budd¬ 
hism- Another philosophy* however, which was cherished 
by a certain class of the thinking Chinese, (hough not distjn- 
gu hiring die in an of letters* its an adherence to the Coufu- 
cian Bystem did, the Tao-doctritie, may have prepared the 
way for the reception of Buddhism by the more instructed; 
for it w nearly resembles the Buddhist philosophy in its 
fundamental idea, Tap, which it defines to be something 
ww\t1te$ y deprived t>f action, thought, jmlgmentt inttffigence, 
the occasion but not the causae or created existence; and in 
the view it gives of the highest perfection as an absolute qm- 
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Christianity was known so early on diat inland. Had 
Rtmusat been acquainted with the contents of the M aha van- 
so ? which was first published several years after he wrote the 
pu**Og£ above qnoted h he would not have so lor countenanced 
tiie opinion, that [be rimilarities between the Buddhisliusli- 
lu lions, as observed In Tibet, and tho^e of his own chuFeh, 
are to be ascribed lo a modelling of the former u pon I he 
latter. The truLb seems to be* that the Buddhist and lbe 
Papal ecclesiastical systems have something common in 
their essence, which produced similar developments, without 
any connection between them; and that when they were 
brought into contact, m in Tibet, die recognition of die for¬ 
eign system by die Buddhists, as kindred with their own, in 
certain paniculars, led to actual imitation of it in others *o 
that the resemblance Income yet more marked- We can, 
however, discover a reason, why the element of temporal 
authority, m founded upon -spiritual prerogatives, should have 
come to iis culm mating point in Buddhism precisely when 
it did* without the iuiluenee of any example — and that is 
ihu policy of the Mongol emperors, which mm rally led them 
lo make those their vicegerent* over a conquered people, who 
would have the hightwl power to away the popular wUl, no 
account of (he religious reverence paid to diem by ille nation* 
Thu Grand Lamas of Tibet were never wholly independent 
of the Mongols, even in spiritual matters; but their spiritual 
authority was made to subserve the interests of the empire 
by its union with a temporal power based upon h- 

The Mongols were also the great patrons of Buddhism in 
China. In tho thirteenth century, koblai than brought a 
large pari of Cbiiui under the Mongol sceptre, and bis reign 
was the period of the glory of tile religion of Buddha in that 
country. It had Sts votaries there* however, previously, dur¬ 
ing many centuries. The date ordinarily assigned to its in¬ 
troduction, which was first Hinted by Beguignes on Chinese 
nuLhoriiy, is A. Tk &E>,* Bus since it has been shown, slot 
the influence of Buddhism had probably extended lo Klio- 
tan. art early at least as the end of the first century helorc 
Christ* and that pel hi cal relations began lo ari^e between 
Kiiotau and China not far from that time; we can scarcely 
hesitate lo believe, dial [he propagandise of the Buddhist* hud 
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It is not surprising, th&l Uie Jesuiis imagined a work of 
ihe Devil in the near u resemblance of the i n &riUitiontv which 
ton dilute the exterior form of ihe worship of the Grand Lu¬ 
nin, to those of the Roman church.* 1 14 Chez les Tartare*, 
rt i eifet,' 1 save AHd-Rfrmusati ’ B on retrouve un poniifc oemve- 
niin, des pairkrches charge do gou verne menl spiritual dee 
provinces, llrt curtseR rte liunaa &u[riiricnr*, qui Be rfrmfcscnt 
en conclave pour eliro le pon life, el don l les insignes mime 
resemble lit k ecus do [ms cardinally* dcs couvcns de moities 
ei de rcltgieuBeB, des prieres pour lee snorts, k confession 
flurkiikirt% riiHerccesinn des saints, le jeune, le bnhement 
iU*r |-Is, les Litanies P los provisions, IVau Lustfule* "I'ho 
<amc writer goes on to say: “ Tons res rapports embarniH- 
senf pen ceux qui sont persuades, que le Christian Is me a etc 
autrefois fort n: panda dans la Tartaric ; il leur eemble evident, 
que les institutions des lumas, qui fie reman lent pa$ au dek 
du xiiime sbek de noire ere p out etc caiques stir ks nolres, 
i/cxplicallon eat un pen plus difficile dans la syatonic eoti- 
tmirc, purccqiftl faudmit nvant toul prouver In haute anti qui¬ 
te du pontifical, et ties pratiques binuique^”* That a 
knowledge of Christianity and of institutions associated with 
it, may have been disseminated in Tartary in the ihirtcenih 
century , is indeed easily conceivable, from ihe known extent 
of the conquests of Tchinggk-khan and hiBsuccefJsore, which 
drew many stranger^ to their court from no miDaily Christian 
conn tries, from ihe zeal of the Nestorian missionaries, and 
of those sent out by Iranis, and from die readiness of the 
Mongol emperor? to give free scope, within their dominion, 
to all forms of faith and worship. But what M. lUmusaL 
justly considered essential to the explanation of ihe resern- 
blanred in question* on other ground than that of imitation of 
the Roman Church, the proof of the high antiquity of ihe 
Buddhist pontificate and the hum usages, is in part afforded 
by the progress which Buddhism made in manifesting its 
principles in Ceylon ; for wo see, that there the Buddhist ec- 
de.-daslica were inclined to n^urp power in the tme, that a 
matured monastic institution was established, that proce^ 
sions were ihe mosi common ceremony of religion - worship, 
and dial auricular confession wm in use, bo fore the close of 
the sixth century ; and die re is not the least evidence that 
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Tcliifiggi^khnii, in the thirteenth century, temporal and 
spiritual power were first unilcd in the person of die recog¬ 
nized head of I he clerical order of the Buddhism, on his be¬ 
coming elevated to the rank of a sub-king in Tibet, then hi* * 
eluded within the empire of the Mongols; for so is to be 
interpreted the message of the conqueror to one of the Lmnua 
of Tibet, which tradition hits handed down in these laconic 
lerme: u I was minded to call thee ; bin as my race of world¬ 
ly business is not mi], 1 have not called thee. From here 1 
trust to thee, defend thou me from there." * After the middle 
of the thirteenth century, when BiiddiiUni had extensively 
spread among the Mongols themselves, a grandson of 
Tehinggie-khim made the Grand Lama of Tibet “king of 
the doctrine in the three lands,” that is, Grand Lama, nr 
E^itrinrch of the religion of Buddha for the whole empire; 
and. at the same time, tins spiritual chief of the Buddhist 
religion was treated m having the prerogative of dis¬ 
pensing temporal power by consecration, just as site sove- 
reigns of Europe, before the Reformation, were wont to re¬ 
ceive their crowns and the unction of royalty at the hands 
of the Roman PontjIff Under (be dynasties which succeed¬ 
ed the brief period of the Mongol empire, there seems To have 
been an increased parade of veneration for the Buddhist Pa¬ 
triarchs, while at the same time Jess power was in their hands. 
In these cireumslanees the ecclesiastical system of Buddhism 
reached that acme of absurdity, the lama- worship, which first 
became known to Europeans, through the Jesuit mission- 
arks. 
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which is the proper Tibetan form of Lankii,— find the feet* 
I hut the alphabet of Tibet* with which we are acquainted, 
a* used for sacred purposes, has dearly n resemblance to 
ihe Afcdmm Budtlbu of Java, which probably come from 
Cevton* The establishment of Buddhism on a Jinn footing 
in Tibet seems to have dated from about the middle of the 
seventh century, (A* D- 639—641*) when Sruii^dsan. as ii is 
said, married two prillcesses* the one of China, the oilier uf 
Nopal* who each brought wiih them to the Tibetan court 
large collection s of Buddhist books, m well os images of 
Buddha. This was llhr era of the first general tfanaktion of 
the sacred writings of the Buddhists into Tibetan, and of the 
appropriation ro its object, on an extensive scale, of ihe al¬ 
phabet imported from India. A commission wos appointed* 
constating of ait Indian Pandit, two Nepalese teachers, one 
Chinese 1 , tmd a Tibetan, to translate 41 the books of due trine 
and the ritiifd,” which consequently w T ere possessed* in part, 
in each of the languages of the foreign interpreter*; and 
though iIlia would not of hsdf justify the inference that 
some of (hem were in Sanskrit, yet tlie late discovery 
of Sanskrit Buddhist books in Nepal, from which n por¬ 
tion of the Tibetan version appears to have been made, iu 
at once a strong presumption in favor of ih anti a confirma¬ 
tion of this whole account of the embodying of the Buddhist 
writings in ihe Tibetan language.* By ibis translation of the 
“wolds of Buddha,” tt the sun of ihe religion was made to 
rise upon the dark land of Tibet.” Yet that development 
of Buddhism, which seems to have been peculiar to Tibet, 
or Lamalsm^ was reserved for a lu!er age. Under the Mongol 
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are said to have appeared in a mysterious manner; and it is 
added, iliat they were preserved as sacred treasures, unex¬ 
plained in respect to their origin or their real value* until 
A, Ih G32, when the reigning sovereign, named Brorigtisao 
ii‘aidho 1 fteni to India to obtain an alphabet, in which the 
Tibetan language might be written, for the purpose of 
spreading ihc religion of Buddha in that country** But it is 
evident, dial whatever knowledge of Buddhism may have 
ex bled in Tibet previously to this period, in the seventh 
century, it hod not been atxpiired from any hooks of that re¬ 
ligion; for then the alphabet of such book** would certainly 
have been adopted at oner for the Tibelau language, when 
the object was to cloth* the sacred words of Buddha in a 
more intelligible form ; and Slicre would have been no occa¬ 
sion to send abroad for an alphabet. Nor does tradition 
that it was any part of Srovngdsan'adesign in sending to India, 
to obtain a kty to those books, which, it is pretended, had 
been so carefully treasured for nearly three centuries, and 
which t if thru had been ike case, he would certainly have 
made j| his fir*t object to decypher, when he was seeking an 
rdphrshet fur bin native tongue. Most probably, therefore, the 
Buddhist books were fire 1 brought into Tibet In the seventh 
century, and the story of their previous introduction and 
preservation was a state 1 rick, designed to give them more 
authority in the view nf the people. We have only to suppose 
that the Buddhist religion had become, a short time before, 
somewhat known, and had already produced a movement in 
favor of civilization! which, according to tradition, look place 
i n ihe reign of Srangdsan Gumbo, and it will appear * pi i re 
likely that this sovereign sought to procure an alphabet for 
ihc Tibetan, with a view to the wider promulgation of the 
religion newly introduced* His sending to India may have 
been merely because that land was famous in the north as a 
home of learning, or it may indicate that Buddhism was 
brought from thence Into TibeL. One story gives the partic¬ 
ular circumstance, that the mission deputed by Sroiigd^an 
Gsimbo went as far as to Southern India, with which coin¬ 
cides the account of native authors, that the most ancient 
sacred character used in Tibet was the Lnndslia,— a name 
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by the Chinese authors, of which* according to Rfmnaai, the 
Sanskrit origin may .'rill be recognized. We further know, 
lhat at the time of (he Mongol conquest* Khotan hod been 
long a centre of Buddhist influence; for the Buddhists of 
countries further to die east were then wont to make pilgrim* 
agen (hither* lo inquire after the sacred book?, arid the tradi¬ 
tions of their religion.* The period of the introduction of 
Buddhism into that country is entirely undetermined, unless 
a certain tradition, which was current in Khotnn in the time 
of the Chinese dynasty of ih+- Thug, may a fiord the desired 
clue. The tradition is* that the prince of Kholnn was mb 
ntculou.sly descended from the deity Pi-tihameu* which, if it 
has any foundation in fart* can scarcely he interpreted to 
signify loss than that the civil slate had been established 
under Buddhist influence. But we have the information of 
si Chinese author, that from the time of Wouti of the 
dynasty of the Hen, on emperor whose reign was from 
B> C. 110 to B. C. h? T Khotan began lo have pofiticul rela¬ 
tions with L-Ivina, and that the succession of its princes was 
not afterwards interrupted, down to the age of the Thong 
consequently, the tradition resecting ihe establishment of 
the prindpaiitv must refer to a period ha remote, at the very 
least, as the dose of the first century before our era; aiidi. 
though beyond this there is ground only for conjecture, it h 
worthy of remark, that Ihe tradition relates to an event, which 
might very naturally have been connected with the expul¬ 
sion of the Torusbkfis from Cashmere, about E. C. 249. 
With in what Limits the religion of Buddha anciently spread 
in Northern Asia, or to what extent it still exists there* is nut 
precisely ascertain«U So far as we know-, its influence ha* 
been most powerfully felt in Tibet and Mongolia, which, 
tinder the great Mongol emperors, were united into one 
Buddhist diocese. Its history in these countries, therefore 
has claims upon our attention." 

According to a tradition of the Mongols, the foundation of 
Baddln™, in Tibet, was laid in A, D. 367, when certain books 
and objects held in veneration by the Buddhist* as emblems, 
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m ign, fojf the most pan* the valley of Cashmere was in (lie. 
power uf the Baud Lilias, of great fame for their roaming 
about-” A more graphic description of Buddhist Mendi¬ 
cants, zealously engaged in propagating their religion* could 
scarcely have been drawn ; and it clearly appears* that the 
religion of H mid hi was dominant in Cashmere under that 
dynasty, or between B. C, 303 and B, CL 2-19* according to a 
computation which has been already staled,* 

But ii is chiefly on account of the name of that race of 
prime** that reference Is here made to it. The great geog¬ 
rapher, Girl Ritter, supposes they may have been aBactriatt, 
or Getn-Scythian Turkish tribe of the north ;t ami perhaps 
it was through them, when lheir dynasty at length gave way 
to the line of native princes in Cashmere, that a knowledge 
of the religion* which they had so long fostered abroad, w m 
first carried to lheir native plains; and possibly they were 
accompanied by some of those roaming mendicants* whom 
they had allowed to gain so much inmtencc in Cashmere, 
but who, with the change of dynasty there, might not have 
retained lheir power in that country* bud they remained be¬ 
hind* With the expulsion of the Tonuhfcu from Cashmere, 
may indeed* with some plausibility, be connected those tra¬ 
ditions of Northern Asia, which &r&sk of Cashmeri&it Cha¬ 
in erts or Sramauas, that is, Buddhist Mpndic&nt&j who left 
their native land to spread “ the religion of the vanquisher* 
in that wide domain of barbarism, where it wm destined to 
exert t*i osioDtehtng ao lEilhience+l Let us, therefore* exam¬ 
ine whether there is any particular tradition* which may give 
a tnorc historical air to ihis suggestion- It h known, that 
Khonm t the western part of Lesser Bor ha fa, wa* a great 
marl of curaimereial bitereoiirae in ancient times, be twee a 
China and Persia, and of the imfllc of the remote East with 
the countries westward of the Persian Empire* by the way 
of the Osiis and the Caspian Sea; and that it bad also inti¬ 
mate relation. 1 ; with Central Indio* across Cashmere* ia con¬ 
clusively proved by die names of many places there, aa given 
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same history adds, M the Vitas ta hern in the city was Id be 
zrefi amid consecrated grove**,, and viharaa: ihe icbishya 
ordered lo bn built wm one of which the eye could no! reach 
the summit"* The fiver called the Vitasti* in this passage 
jy the Jelnm, nsf Hydnspes, ait ihc observation cif an Eng¬ 
lish traveller, \‘igne, enables ns in affirm/t l 1 he mountain 
of the same name must have been not far from Ibis river 
in g*ome part of its course : but whether Stishkala was in (he 
valley of Cashmere, or not, rannoi be determined; though 
there is no reason to doubt liiaL ii belonged to ihc dominion 
of the Cafifamerian king. But the his lory of Cashmere 
represents Buddhism there, us from the Erst con sis ting merely 
in the worship of Ifuddha, together with Siva and Vishnu; 
that the people and their princes were Buddlusts to some 
extent, ill certain periods, iy chiefly Indicated by the building 
of vthwas and stupas, and ihe erection of Buddlia-images; 
or if, as is the case, one of the moral precepts of Buddln.-ini, 
that no animated being should be destroyed, appears |o have 
been sutuelime* recog Liked, wo find, I hat there might be at 
the ^amc lime no worship paid to Buddha, and that ihc study 
of the Vedas was encouraged*! Such was the incoherent 
form nf (he Buddhism of Cashmere, in general Yet it is 
very possible, that il had a stricter character within ihe pre¬ 
cincts* of the vihQrns, and that die principles* of the religion 
were there iactdcated.^ One period, however, formed an 
exception to thin general representation of Caalimerian 
Buddhism. It has been already referred to, but deserves a 
more distinct notice. The Kadjatamugini nays of the Tur- 
Tiehkte, who reigned in Cashmere: u These kings,,though 
of the race of the Turushka*, were protectors of virtue. In 
the plain Sashka, and elsewhere, they hujh rentals for sacred 
studies, tebaityts, and other edifices, During their long 
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pese pilgrim, whose narrative has already been of so much 
eerv ] ce, informs- us of the &Uiie of Java in the beginning of 
the ilfih century So the*e few words: “ Arrived aL a king¬ 
dom coiled Ye-ptuMhi (Yava I>vipa t or island of luua-) 
Heretics and Brahmans sire very numerous there j die law of 
Foe is there mu of the question / 1 # Java was probtihly 
the eenire from which Buddhism spread to other isfond- of 
the Indian Arehipei^igot for, after its colonization from India* 
ie became the leading bland of die group* both in a political 
and a religious point of view, and eoniinucd so to the end of 
die fourteen ill century. We may expect, however, more 
light diim wc y -t have, on the migrations of the Buddlibts 
over lhe Indian Ocean. 

We must, now turn back to notice some events in the hU- 
lory of Buddhism in the north of India, and beyond die 
Hirnnkyru We have a [ready seen shat a country included 
in the kingdom of Cashmere received a Buddhist mission, 
B- a 24 L But the Itsidjuluningini ^ys P that one A^bkft, 
whose reign it make* m begin eighty-four years aficr Buddha's 
death, or lofl B. C.f M having cxlingnblied within him every 
vicious inelinaiion, and embraced the religion of iJchina 
(the Vanquisher, or Buddha,) spread stupa-hcupi widely in 
Buschkata here, where is ihe mountain of \ itasii.' T The 
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either in the Fame or an older form** nnd lo have been irans- 
milled thence with Buddhism lo Further India. Hut if this 
is allowed, then undoubtedly ihe Buddhism of Java had its 
immediate origin in Ceylon s and since the Akchsira Buddha, 
compared with the oldest written character of Jlirma, the 
square Pali, ha? marks of higher antiquity, it furl her lollowa 
that Java rewived the religion of Buddha sooner ihnn Urmia 
did. The Pals alphabet of ihe Siamese is still more modern 
than ihe square Pali: but the tradition of Siam referring to 
Kambodju and Laos as the proximate source of its religion, 
forbids deriving it ihrough the old Birman,—and would 
rasher Scad lo ihe supposition, that in Knmbodja or Laos may 
hr found an alphabetical character lo connect it with the 
Akcham Buddha of Java, and that the Buddhist religion and 
its accompanying influence* came across from Java lo the 
eastern *idc of the comment of Portlier India, and in that 
way at lengih reached the Siamese. 

T he bln ltd of Java, according lo iM own chroniclers, 
received Indian colonies from the Deccan in the first 
year- of the ora of SnlivalmiKi, beginning with A. TL 7G: 
and we have a literary monument in the Kavi language of 
lhat bland. which in the altitude of mutual atilagomsm in 
which it presents certain indigenous divinities and deities of 
India, bears marks nf belonging to a period of Javanese history 
not far removed from llmt event But even this oldest speci¬ 
men known to us of the literature of Java, contains a mi* lure 
of Buddhist doctrine, from which we may perhaps infer, that 
Buddhism began to spread in Java as early at least as ihe 
sceoiid cent nry of ou r era* Ann t h e r similar work, e s h ibj i i ng 
a predominance nf Indian mythology, end u proceeding almost 
entirely from Buddhist doc Urine,” indicates the further progress 
of Indian civilization and Buddhism togeiherJ The Chi* 
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Ceylon to Pt'irn by r Brahman. named Buddhaghuso, in she 

9 lOih year of \\vAr eni t vt A. I> 307,* li ip, however, averted 
by Mr. Tumour* that the Pill books of Buddha, of die Bir¬ 
mans and Siamese* du not differ from lho?i? ot iJie Ceylonese, 
which points to the identify of the Buddhaghosha of Ceylon, 
to whom, as has been already slated* the Buddhist? of that 
island offer their Atlhakalhi,' wish the person of ihe same 
name meiilioiied in Birman hifliory* espeetoijy lvheii we lake 
into the account she wide circulation in foreign Jand^ p which 
hia Pali Atthakaiha ^dd to have bad* As to the di^crepatioy 
of a century between the Birman date, and ihuE aligned to 
Euddhaghoflha in the Ceylonese history, we might* w ith so 
good r reason for identifying lbe persons, allow il to pass oh a 
misstatement of Carpamis f but possibly ibe Erudition of the 
Birmans may have eon founded the first propagation of 
Buddhism among them with their inception of its haered 
book*. The religion of Buddha was, tliereforo. made known 

10 the Birmans not Inter than the dose of the fifth century* 
nor earlier than the beginning of the third. Another means 
of a^ccrsuiniiig by what way Buddhism came to Further 
India, and its relative age in die sevend coontnes im-ludcd 
under that name* is a careful criticism of Ihe Fill alphabets 
which are found there- This has been carried cult in a most 
saiinfacrlory manner by the learned Bumouf and Lausen in 
tbeir JSstsaimr It Puli: and we may here draw some impor- 
imil inferences fmm the results of their valuable labors. 
Supposing the tradition, that the Buddhist hooks were imns* 
milled from Ceylon to Further India, lo be corrcch wc should 
find somewhere eastward of Hindustan* on alphabet assodn* 
led wilh Buddhism, which is derivable from some ancient 
eharaclci of Ceylon, or T as Ceylon affords us nn such *peci- 
Eoen of an ancient alphabet, one which will serve ns a medi¬ 
um between the ancient Bevunigari of Hindusian and the 
modern Singhalese, at the same time that the forms of the 
Pali alphabets of Birina and Siam may be derived from it 
Snch an alphabet appears in the Akcham Buddha, or Alpha¬ 
bet of BuddAOt of the island of Java, which may therefore be 
supposed to have been once used by ihe Buddhists fat Ceylon* 
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Buddhism upon its parent country.* Bui Buddhagboshtfs 
Pnli Vision of lira Atlhakatha wuu adopted ill Cry Ion : and 
probably (ha! traditionary comment hud never before been 
written in the dialect of Magadhn* The literary labors of 
Ibiddhaghoshu* which ore noticed in the Muhavaimn, m des¬ 
tine d to “conduce to the welfare of the whole world/ 1 and 
as having w proved of the almost consequence to all Loq- 
stmgea spoken hy the human race/’ ore historically connected 
wiih the introduction of Buddhism into Farther India. 

Col* BynicSj the Knglish aiubafr&ador to Am, informs us 
that the Arhrma of Binna, profeos to have received their reli¬ 
gion from Zchoo (Pill, Si halo) or Ceylon by the way of Ar- 
mcoii + Ceylon is Llietr holy land, and t in common with oil ihe 
inhabitants of Further India, they speuk of Buddha as (he 
son of a king of that island, and their sacred cm corres¬ 
pond* exactly with that of the Ceylonese. Wiih the Hudd- 
hi*ta of Siam, ton P Ceylon is the original sent of their religion; 
and the Ceylonese era of Buddha’s deaib is theirs; their 
sacred language also is the Foil. According to their own 
story, the immediate source of Buddhism with them was 
Kombndjft and Laos. ]n these other countries of Further 
India again, we find the Pali to be lire sacred language and 
that Ceylon is the place of pilgrimage to the devout Rndd- 
hist.t On all these grounds it appears certain, that Buddhism 
was carried to Further India from Ceylon, Bui ns to (he 
lime of its introduction there! wc have only the aiaiemeqf of 
I\ OarpnnuAf on ihE authority of a Birman history, called 
the Mahorazoton (from Sanskrit Mahi, greats tsnd Ridchait, 
king*) that the Pali books and character were brought from 
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addressed him; s The text alone (of ihe Pi i a kali ay a) has 
been preserved in ihis land; ihe Atshakatha are not extant 
hi! re; nor ]% there aitiy version lo be found of ihe wad a 
(schema) complete. The Singhalese Auhakaiba are genu¬ 
ine. They were composed in the Singhalese language by 
the inspired and profoundly wise Mnhindo, who had previ¬ 
ously con suited the discourses of Buddho, authenticated at 
tiie three eon vocation % nnd ihe dissertations and nrgumculs 
of Sariputto and oilier-, and they are extanl among the Sing¬ 
halese. Repairing thiiher, and studying the same, translate 
((hem) according (o the rules of (he grammar of the Msgiid- 
lias. If will be an act conducive ten the welfare of the whole 
world/ Having been thus advised, this eminently wise per¬ 
sonage rejoicing lherein, departed from thence, and visited 
this island in the reign of this monarch (Mahanamo*) 
* , « , * . . . Taking uj> bis residence in the secluded 
Gamhakam wibaro at Anuridhapura, be Translated according 
to (]il v grammatical rules of the Magadhas, which is the root 
of all language a, the whole of the Singhalese Althatolbfi, 
(into Pali.} Thin. proved an achievement of the utmost con¬ 
sequence 10 ah languages spoken by ihe human rare. Ail (he 
(hems and arhamyos held this compilation in die same eslima* 
tion as (be text (of die PitakattajEL) Thereader, the objects of 
hi* mission having been fulfdted, he returned lo Jambudipo, 
to worship at die bo-tree (at Uraweliya P in Magadhsu”) * 
From this passage we learn that the Brahmans of India 
were now actively engaged in repelling the extensive en¬ 
croachments of die Buddhists; and that Buddhism had at 
the =*ume time lost something of its vigor there, inasmuch as 
the true jnterprciaiiun of its sacred books, the Atthakalha, 
made up by the experience of its ancient teacher^ from the 
age of die first council, was no longer possessed eillicr in oral 
tradition, or in a written form. This important appendix and 
support lo the Pitakoff, must have fallen away, however, by 
degrees; so ihat the religion of Buddha may be said to have 
begun (o decline in its native country in the first centimes nt 
our era. Meanwhile ihe ancient Atthakatba was prescued 
In Ceylon; and by ihe restoration of it to India, from that 
island, there was a reciprocation of influence in behalf of 
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propagation of the religion of Buddha- ** A brahman youth, 
horn in the neighborhood of ihe terrace of I he great bo-tire 
(iit Mugudba*) accomplished in I he *wijja T and 1 stppa; 1 
who had achieved the knowledge of the throe 1 wedoa,* and 
pressed L^reiil aptitude in obtaining nequiremenl^: indefa¬ 
tigable as a schismatic disputant, and himself a schismatic 
wanderer over Jambudipo, (Gungetie India,) established him* 
sell, in the eburaeier of a disputanl, in a certain wiharo T and 
wa3 in the habit of rehearsing, by night and by day, with 
damped hands, a di course which he had learned, perfect in 
all ilr* coiuponiml parts, and t-imamcd throughout in the same 
lofty strain* A certain muhathero, llvwato, becoming ac¬ 
quainted with him there, and (saying to himself,) _* This indi¬ 
vidual is a jwirjon of profound knowledge; it will be worthy 
(of me) to convert him; 1 inquired, 4 Who m this who m 
braying like an asa? r (The brahman) replied to him; 
* Thou canst not define them the meaning conveyed hi the 
braying of asses/ On (the them) rejoining, 4 1 can define 
it; f he (die brahman) exhibited the extent of the knowledge 
which he possessed- The them criticized each of bin propo- 
gjiioit£ t mid poiriled out in what respect ihev were fallacious. 
He* who had been thus refuted* said, 1 Well T then, descend to 
thy own creed;' and he propounded to Mm a passage from 
the 1 VLibidLamnso r (of the Pilakaltnysu) He (the brahman) 
could not divine the signification of that (passage:) and 
inquired, 1 Whose manic is this? f 4 It is BuddhoV manlo/ 
On bis exclaiming, 5 impart it lo mef (the th£ro) replied, 
1 E-iHer the sacerdotal order/ He who w m desirous uf ac¬ 
quiring ibe knowledge of the Pilaknllava. subsequendy 
coming to this conviction: 4 This is the sole road to salva¬ 
tion; 1 became a convert to that faiih. As he was as pro¬ 
found in hi* (glioso) eloquence as Euddho himself, they 
conferred on him the appellation of Baddhaehflflo, (San*k> 
Budilhogboasha) the Voice of Buddha; and throughout the 
world he became as renowned as Bitddho. Having ihere 
(in Jambudipo) composed an original work culled * Nano- 
day an f he T at I he same time, wrote the chapter called 1 A LI ha- 
sdfini, 1 on the DhummFismigini (one of I he commentaries on 
the AI d ud h ammo*) Rewato there lhen observing that be 
was desirous of undertaking the- compilation of a b Parillau 
thakathao 1 (a general commentary on the Pitakattaya*) thus 
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that it retailed ins more popular character* The latter expla¬ 
nation is altogether the mt^i pUuibible.* 

In the Inner half of the tilth century, a prince of the name 
of {Aaiubiaino (3&i*sk. Matiiifwin&t) occupied the ihrone of 
Ihc final patron of Buddhism in Ceylon t + The Muhivatiso 
give& us a glimpse of the condition of the Buddhists in Cen¬ 
tral IndiiL, in bis reign, which deserves to he noticed, m the 
nb^ciice of ;d] cireumaiaiiEiLil accounts of Indian Buddhism 
offer the time of _Vt^ok li. The period of the reign of Malta* 
ttiima was nn era of imporinnce in ri^pect to ihc wider 
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A few years before the commencement of our cm, the oral 
law of the Buddhists was first com mil led to writing in Cey¬ 
lon. “ The profoundly wipe Bhlkkhus bad bereipfore orally 
porpetnafed the text (the Pali) of the Pit it kits, and the com* 
memory (the Auhakath&jL At ibis period* these Bbikkbus, 
foreseeing the perdition of the people, assembled: and in 
order that the religion might endure for ages, recorded the 
same in books/** The Buddhists of Further India and Cey* 
lon+ name the language pf (heir sacred book^ ihe Pali. or rhe 
Magndhi,—the latter evidently distinguishing it i ^ a dialect 
of the province of Migadba, — the former referring Tn its 
religious use, whether Ihe signification of the word Pali, as it 
occurs in Awrka T s inscriptions, where ji means ordinance of 
sac fed law i or Lhal of scriptural text in opposition to com¬ 
mentary, which appears in Ihe passage jnst fjuuted from the 
Mahavansop is considered to be the nenrest to the original 
meaning, Bui the dialed of ihe Sanskrit, which the Indian 
gram marl arts call Magntlli i T though it has been found to be ihe 
language of the oldest monument* of Buddhism, of (he age of 
which we are sure, Asokofc edicts, is even more deteriorated 
from ihe classic model, Than ihe Pali of the Bnddhbl books. 
This phenomenon will be explained if wc snppnEtc t either* ihut 
ihe oral Erudition of the precepts and dogma* of Buddha always 
remained so lmc 3 even to the peculiarities of the dialect in 
which they were first formally published, that it did not folk in 
with any variations of that dialect in later times: or, lhal the 
principles of the new religion were not expressed by Buddha 
and his immediate followers, in the popular language just as 
spoken, but with certain modifications, which, white not un* 
filling iE for the popular car, gave lo it such a degree of 
superiority, I hat it can be compared to advnninge with the 
language of the people ihrce centuries afterwards, even though 
it may have participated* in the progress nf tradition, in the 
changes of the spoken language : or eW T Shat when the oral 
law of the Buddhists came to lie fixed In wriiing, the lan¬ 
guage was accommodated to some extent lo lhal mode! of 
writien composition, which existed in the ancient literature 
of Indio.—rin order that it might belter compare with ihe 
style nf the sacred books of ihe Brahmans, at the same If me 
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which the fruit* of a stale of sanotification are to be obtained 
in the most perfect manner,* The history of Ceylon speaks 
of him, tis a luminary tike unto ihe divine teacher him&df* 
It is certain* that no event contributed io the perpetual ion 
and strengthening of Buddhism, so milch a* ihe conversion 
of Lanka, tinder Mnhindn* The constant intercourse of ibis 
inland with the parent country of Buddhism, and its partici¬ 
pation in the ancient civilization of the continent of India, 
afforded the religion ot Btiddiia h there, a ^oii at once congenial 
and renewed^ ao that the trunspluniipg made it grow the 
more luxuriantly, Though it was here too met by Brahman¬ 
ism, there had not been centuries of secret jealousy, as in 
India* to make this anlagonlrt rigid; out! perhaps ihe Hrah- 
i nanism of Ceylon was id ways a mere mythology, rather than 
a philosophical system. But* whatever may be Ihe reason, 
the fact b unquestionable, that Buddhism assumed n fullness 
of development and a fixedness in Ceylon, which it never had 

E 'eviously* Its establishment there la sometimes called by ihe 
uddhists, using a figure of the old Brahman mythology, the 
Lankaviiurem* which signifies that there was in Lanka a new 
avatar or manifestation of Buddha. Perhaps we may reason * 
ably suppose* that Alahinda, who being of regal descent, could 
Hot but exalt the place which he took, of head of the mendicant 
order, first brought to distinct and eon scions existence that 
hierarchical element, which was afterwards so characteristic 
of Buddhism In Tibet, and which became represented by an 
imaginary succession of fto-callcd Bodhtsaivns, or superior 
beings next after Buddha in the scale of creation* and sup* 
|HiM?d lo have derived iheir authority originally from Buddha 
himself. It accords with this, that while, in the earlier history 
of Buddhism, the whole fraternity of the Bhikshti* were, lo 
judge only from this Mnhivtiaso, always dependent in some 
measure upon the conn ten ante of the sovereign, and ac¬ 
knowledged a feeling of (he necessity of his active eoopera* 
Sion with them in any important ecclesiastical proceedings, 
that same authority mentions events of a later period, which 
indicate that the Buddhist mendicants in Ceylon became 
Used to political intrigue, inclined to lake upon themselves 
political functions, and were accustomed to dupe the kings 
conscience for their own aggrandizement-" 

* I ItM, Sac SUl, 



however this may have been, it appears Mint ihe religion of 
Buddha hi ni h* ministers were received at once with great 
favor. Numerous vjharas. rock-cells, parivcnus, or peYum* 
butalion holls, and magnificent aifipos for pretended relics 
of Buddha, received from India, arc said (o have been con¬ 
structed : a ml gardens laid out, ami tanks dug also, for the 
convenience and pleasure of the Mendicants: and the stury 
is, dint tins banyan was extensively propagated, from a tree 
which had shaded Buddha, when lie attained to the supreme 
wisdom. It seems not improbable, that Buddha himself 
made allusion to the growth of the banyan, na significant of 
what might and should be the extension of his new doctrine; 
and that this luce was introduced from India into foreign 
countries, as a Buddhist emblem, just as the architectural 
form of I he stupa carried abroad another of the symbols, by 
which Buddha illustrated his doctrine.* 

A feature of the Buddhist institutions, which we first trace 
iti Ceylon, was the establishment of separate vi haras for 
females. It is not certain that this was not of higher an¬ 
tiquity. But the Mahuvanso gives no intimation of it, until 
it mentions, that Baughatnitta, a daughter of Asoka, who had 
received consecration as a Bn thi hist mendicant, went to Cey- 
Jdti, to initiate into the same order a princess of the royal 
household there, and a number of other females, who ‘all 
secluded them selves with Iter in apartments specially pro¬ 
vided for litem, alter which a new cloister i* said to have 
been erected, for their separate accom moduli on. t 

Mali in da lived dll about B. C. 193,f <* having propagaied 
over Lanka the supreme religion of the vanquisher, his dots 
trines, Ills church discipline, and especially the means by 
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on that part of the inland,, which was governed by Devanrm- 
plyuiL-aa* {Suuuk. Dtrvanimpriyattssa,) a prince of ibis Imiirin 
family, whose capbai wna Aatiradkapora j who is said io 
have been 11 tiidled with Asuka by the lies of friendship, from 
n long period* though (hey were personalty unknown to each 
other.” The Ceylonese prince had, ihe same year, ob Ids 
accession, made a present to the emperor of Jmfto, of pearls 
and getnn and other valuables, which had been reciprocated 
by A^oka, with (ho acoittpaniiucnL of this menage: hS [ have 
laken refuse in Buddha,— liis religion and hh fraternity: 1 
have avowed myself a devotee in ihts religion of the descen- 
don! of Sakyow Ruler of meo! imbuing thy mind with iho 
conviction of the truth of these supreme blessings with un¬ 
feigned faith, do ihon also lake refuge in (Ins aajvatfoti/ 1 
Tiie mission web oemduoted by Mabiitd®, a eon of Asolca* 
who had entered the order of the BLLkaJiu^ and mode himself 
master of die Tripitakan-* Ho was, wilhoui doubt, known 
to (he king of Ceylon, os the son of his royal ally* But, 

mao «ch, and ctnaakJsf that Dftv* Dimnri ) 1 aCiiH vra* m \hr GtttymtQf lilt 

itfipn whvu ltd mt *skin of AaSfci 1+3 Ccylt*. i *■ in B. C. 211 h 4 >i» 

lip 7-;, T? H | aUswlfta - halt'* _ ! rns—j ejhh lu t Ili.n urr ai lilt tfonmwnram^m lib reign, 
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B C 421 rrnil B G. 301 p and ilir rjol&nfratltai tifOopibtfc rVpm Mi^miLha wi-JI ha pita*! 
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The introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon made of itself 
no era in llte history of the system: for Buddhist instil minns 
underwent a material modification there, ami Ceylon a ftr re¬ 
wards become the great centre of Buddhist influence, i-spe¬ 
cially 1o Further India, and to the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, There is a tradition iliat Buddha himself 
visited this island : but ns the detailed narrative, which we 
have, of the planting; of Buddhism iu Ceylon, not only does 
not call for such a tradition, but is opposed to ii, it is m lie 
rejected, as wholly groundless. The author of the Mudiavaitso 
leaves us no room to doubt, that what he colls Conks* * is the 
island of Ceylon, which indeed, according to Lassen, is 
spoken of in the Em nay an am under no other name.* A pop¬ 
ular tradition points to (ho derivation of the name Ceylon from 
S'tbafo — the appellation of ibe race which first'civilized 
the island.* This race, descended from tlie royal lines of the 
V lingua, or Bengalese, and Kalin gas, or in habitants of the 
maritime northern drears, had established itself in a princi¬ 
pality in the Magadhn country, at the cud of the fourth cen¬ 
tury before Christ; and in the next generation is said to have 
emigrated lo Ceylon.} The Buddhist missionaries landed 
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a name which b known to have been contemptuously applied 
by the Brahmans to the inhabitants of oil foreign countries. 

The importance of this era of the Buddhist missions will 
justify the introduction here of some words of another in¬ 
scription of Asuka, which give the same view with the 
MaltavansOp of the extern of the missions for the conversion 
of foreign nations to the Buddhist faith, in his reign- Tho 
translation is borrowed from Mr. Frinsep: u Thus spake the 
heaven-beloved king Piyadasi; For a very long period of 
time, there have been no min biers of religion, properly so 
called By myself, then* in this tenlh year of mine anoint- 
meni, (properly* the thirteenth year of Ills reign,) arc ministers 
of religion appointed, w T ho shall be intermingled with all the 
hundred grades of unbelievers, for the establishment among 
them of the faith, for the increase of religion, and for their 
profit and gratification ihrough the context of the sacred doc¬ 
trines. in Kambocha and Gandhara, in Salat hi ka and Pileuika, 
and even to the furthest limit* of ihe barbarian countries; 
who shall mix with Brahmans and Bhikshns, with the poor 
and with ihe rich, 1 o bring them to the righteousness which 
passeth knowledge for 1 licit henefit and pleasure, and for 
those bound in the fetters (of sin) lids new bond of precious 
knowledge is made for their final emancipation, which is 
beyond undemanding; and among the terrible andthepow* 
fitful shall they he mixed, both her* (or at PaiaJiputra) and 
in foreign countries, in every town; and among all the 
kindred lies even of brotherhood and sisterhood* and others* 
everywhere and here also having penetrated, — for there is 
religious darkness even in the very metropolis of religion, — 
every question shall be asked among ihe charitable* and these 
being themselves absorbed in righteousness shall become 
miuistehH of the faith. For this express reason is this rell* 
£1011* edict promulgated: for evermore let my people pay 
attention thereto,** 
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the Great is here intended, \$ proved by the reference to Ceylon, 
ils already occupied by the so-called faithful: for this brings 
the dale of ihe inscription down below B. C. 242 - 241, when 
that island was hr>t made a sphere of Buddhist iiillutmce; 
and no other Antioch us, except that one pmruamed the Great, 
reigned subsequently to this period, who was contempora¬ 
neous with Asokii** Another edict of Asoka. has been dis¬ 
covered in an inscription, apparently containing the name of 
a Piolcmy of Egypt, in ihe form of Tommayo, together with 
an alltuuon to the propagation of Buddhism in Ins kingdom: 
and from a comparison of date*, it appear*, that Ptolemy 
ISnergeteSj or PloJemy Plntopator, must bo the one referred 
to,+ The You a country of the Media vans® extended, there¬ 
fore, into the empire of the successors of Alexander, and 
perhaps to Egypt| 

The Ilimavaulk, or Snowy country^ to he dlslfngnjthcd 
from Mahtsammidah, must be explained as designating 
the higher regions of the Himalaya, fnrtheT eastward than 
Cashmere, or the cold plains on its northern side, It is evi¬ 
dent, that the Mahfrvanso intends an abode of tribes not 
belonging to India; for it calk the inhabitants by name*, 
such m Yakkho?, or Genii, Nagps, or Dragons^ and Gaud- 
habbus, or SprUt$ y which must always have meant ihose 
living out of the limits of Brahman civilkaLlon, even after 
they had ecaied to convey a reproach; for they correspond, 
in thedr original signification, to Rak^hasas, or Monsters — 

The duly uf providing far ADinult, u unjoined in ihi* edict, it one of Ihe mtol prom* 
toent cnoTnl prmerp Icp of llri hdlfka fluddhu. 

* In Wtn Je v^rfflet lea tei, pc i I, li. p. 313. the feixta of Antiodtm. 1 I 11 
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lhu1i r >ftcv-fEt vci^ (flea Mabac. p. 12^} be any h*»e Iwn Plill esincmr of luiSia in 
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be seen along ihe slopes of I ho Himalaya and the scale upon 
which they have been yrbnght, fcem f with one accord, to 
associate their origin with the mfliiXj through commercial 
intercourse, of wealth and knowledge of foreign an, m well 
ns with a high degree of zeal for Buddhism: and the sup¬ 
position cannot appear nn reasonably that many of I hem 
were (he work of the time of Aeoka^ when Buddhism was 
most zealousfy promoted in foreign parte, and Ptolemy Phil* 
adelphtte had given, nol lung before, a powerful impulse to 
maritime commerce between Egypt and India. 

The Yon a country, men limned in the account of the mis¬ 
sions under As&ba, is readily associated with Yovunn, a name 
appEtcd m Indio, from undent times, as is well known, to 
signify the western nations, generally: and of the particular 
signification of (he lerrn in this connection, some highly val¬ 
uable enisling monuments enable us to judge, to a certain 
extent. One of Ihceo monuments is a proclamation of Asuka, 
inscribed upon a rock at Gimar, in Guzemt, which refers to 
the establishment of Buddhist usages in ihc dominions of 
Antioch us the Great, j will give the substance of the in- 
flcription in its own worth* sis Translated by the distinguished 
pafeographist, the late Mr. James Primiep, of Calculla; 
“ Every where within the conquered provinces of Ritdja Piva- 
dnsi, as well as in the pam occupied by the faithful, even as 
far ns Tambapanai* (which is Ceylon,) and moreover within 
the dominions of Antiuchtis the Greek, (Amiynko Yona t ) of 
which Amiochus's generals are the rulers,—everywhere the 
heaven-beloved Kidja PiyadnsTs double system of medical 
aid is established, — both medical aid for men, and medical 
did for animals; together wilh medicaments of all somtvfilcb 
are suitable for men, and suitable for animals And where- 
soever there is not (such provision,)—in all each places they 
are to lie prepared, and lo be pin tiled; both root-drugs, and 
herbs; and wheresoever there is not (a provision of them*) — in 
all mi ell places shall they be deposited and planted,, and in the 
public highways wells are to be dug, and trees to be planted for 
the accommodation of men and animals*’ 1 "* That Antioch us 
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of India; for Mandela^ os Lassen Las observed, often stands 
for the on dosed mountain-valleys of the Himalaya,* and 
Cashmere in sometimes called, in ihe Radjatarnnguti, Ktksrnim* 
Maud da* Mahi&amnndnla signifies properly, Tlie Great re* 
gitm having alpine vuttn/s, and may best be referred lo the 
whole of the western pari of the Himalaya innge, including 
Cashmere. 

The record of the mission lo the Mahamna eonnlry derives 
confirmation from the existence of those -stupendous monu¬ 
ment* — the cave-1 empfe — in Sulselle, nl EHora, arid else¬ 
where along the western coast of Hindustan. It has been 
noticed I hat there serrn to have been neither temples, nor 
images of deities, in India, in the age of its groat Epics: 
and, judging fmm probabilities, we should say, it was less 
likely that architecture and sculpture were produced under the 
influence of Ihe separation into sack, whiph succeeded the epic 
form of Hindu religion > than that the rise of Buddhism led 
lo the development of those arts; for such a division into 
sects, os that was, could not but impair the vital spirit of 
Brahmanism; it was indeed a first broach made in the sys¬ 
tem, by the disintegrating infidelity of the mass of ihe people; 
but Buddhism, while it founded! itself upon philosophical 
grounds, restored the Hindu mythology to its integrity; ro 
that we might ex pee I Eg find aome monuments, testifying that 
the ancient deiticR of India were invested by ihe Rudd hi sis 
wieIl those outward attractions which sculpiiire united with 
architecture arc known to have lent to popular mythology, so 
generally, both in rude and cultivated nation*, t Accordingly, 
the construction and bas-reliefs of most of the celebrated 
envc-temples of India, prove them lo be Buddhistic. Of 
their age we have indeed no certain knowledge: but their 
localities, and the eirouinstance, that no similar works are to 
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vunfiD nraigns la that coanciL* And how can the disagree¬ 
ment, ps to the counlry in which il was held, he better 
explained, lhan by the hint, stated in the Ceylonese history, ef 
a mission from India to a pari of Cashmere, or to a country 
very near to it, and connected with it f soon after the conned 
broke op ? What could be more natural than tisnl the newly 
authenticated traditions of Buddhist doctrine, having been 
introduced into the kingdom of Cashmere at lhat lime, should 
be re prose u ted in the legendary laic* of the Mongols, as eol- 
icctca them ? Allowing our conclusions thus far to be cor¬ 
rect, the name of the sovereign of Cashmere, when the mis¬ 
sion came lhere, as preserved among the Mongols, enables its 
In make unolher step In verifying the statement of ihe Motia- 
van&o: for the Radjalanutginl give# ns reason to believe, I hut 
a king of the name of kamshka, one of the Tumshkai* and 
a friend to the Buddhists, reigned over Cashmere as tote ns 
the middle of the third century before Ciidst,+ All these 
coincidence# leave us no mom to doubt, ihat Buddhism had 
exti iidi d ilself to the she of some of the topes, already, ill 
the third century before Christ* 

The name of the country MnhisomaridnJa, to which mission¬ 
aries wert also *cnr T leads un up to the monmainous borders 


+ IT A*Akn, rho- Km|wrrof of led 1 b h beifmo hi* ttfijrti B, C, 9fiS, th* 17th rear of hi* 
t«overdgflJ)'. wlsirn. ihr [JimI round! mei, fulLs upon It. wl»nh ba,t»ouI 

^ aftirr Biu3dh[i> d-ulli, Tin? Jnj*ploBS, Il Will be Ti 1 UiemljiijfY.'Li, WOFC de3- 

pflleFn-tS a HUS* lai^r 

t *ec RjUjlknr. l — 172. If the Tem i^hka .ajiTiMiy r*mc in on* busultiMl and 
fitly *iWr E, C. 543, iE follows, uf towing Efee avei^nf year* t& web of i he 

ilavr invercigni meoEkmeJ l& it. ihuJ the la-t o* K^nisbti conrimitd 

Id rcitffl ElLK It. C, rrJ7. Liut lUr eimrwiffl of Lhe HiuJjnLir. t. 171, " during llir.f 
.knur reign,* »wjiwi to imply liiat Jinr wholr I loo occupied teiop! time ihhn the 
umiaJ aVcrnm- of * ttii;o |Ln. f repented And Ois*. pu«p&eiaa in m ith-q^ Ei|trn«->e| 
by another tfireiitninttee, thiLthc ehrotiohOT of i h-r RriJjalnr. ij ibund to nrqainv 
fofcOnPwloiHtjr.&is iEiL^h^ktfoo h Bomewhrtfprttj®ulttih jwriod, ofarYUbi^-tfljihi^rEini: 
for from lbs ume-qf the tliiid “mereigo after the Tunmhln^, Binned C^osanla III, 
lo sslhts- Vraf is fsbleh 0w uuihiw WroEe, f known by cukoliLwi to hive been 

A- D. IMdJ «c wi«l to huvo ^f3D wi*, 153. Htc sum of C^oiMnl* ITT., 

wcwdiptf t& ihi anllirtr, u-** therefore ft. C. 11*1. Bel brEwi-wi Ariln, Ehe ihjnl 
prituM* In'fore iW Tntu»hkit*. w3i**e rr-igu. h y the chrmcJafY of iU*a WpLOfy, bejgnn 
B r C. 1413#,(«? no!= | r p. JtiJOattii Cuwuirdii 111 incli^n*, we I'mve ohIt e%h[ prinm 
uenUaiKd, who will ike avejttsu of33 Vttrt to each of tbeir r#i^nri il bll yp mtly 170 
yeam, wbtek iuhittitoJ from 143* B, C.i bring u* only to l!J02 U. C.; n 1 fhai wo 
ire ohls^nl to add lo Eh ia iiilerva! Trs ymr*. 3r? ortler lo [rut CoMTtfn HLu Ur down 
mD. Ct 31^4- Addaig itiEEi lbi» flntn]*r of yv*m lo iJie *¥#!■** of 
mffn»of IbeTunaibtM. weoblnin Ml a» the mEo* kairtb of ibetrdyTMrfllf, 

which, dedneled from the ilute o^ iLi- aeeH!*pina, lIp Eermirtfttfcn L^owi^ tv n. L-- 

2|!?. Tilt* Kaonh Lut ndnictl [a ibe ttadjaiof. rimy Jiava been oLtbiif the I^pI of die 
TuruihLa luw r ora prvdcee&fior of tlie ume irntiki. 
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driving that the lime hud arrived for the establishment of iho 
religion of BudJho in foreign countries/’ appointed minion* 
Orica to Kanniira-Gandham^ afstJ Mahbnmamlala — to Ma- 
himita—1o the Ybna country — to the Himuvanm country 
— to &ovauabhnmi — and to Lanka: also to Vauava&i and 
Aperant&ka- These two last-named countries, and SoYana- 
bhtjiOL t * I am unable to identify, Bui from each of the other 
names may be derived, with more or less certainty p a very 
interesting view of the propagation of Buddhism out of 
Lidia at this early age. 

Kasmtra is identified by die Mahabhamla with the modem 
Cashmere, Bat it is apparent from die Hadjatarangini, ill at 
the domhnuu of the kings of the! connlry frequently extended 
far beyond the Urn Its of llie celebrated valley, which is com¬ 
monly known by that name. Guildhiira is nut expressly 
said to have been conquered from Cashmere; yet it is men¬ 
tioned in a muniicr which shews that its princes had conflicts 
with the Dishmi rian;t and we are fully justified in sup¬ 
posing, that by Kaj?-niira-Umtdhara is intended Gandhlra 
subject to Cashmere The country called Gandhnra is a laud 
of the Mlek'hkddmfti or Barbarians, according to the geogra¬ 
phy of the Sanskrit Lpies, and appears to have been in die 
upper part of the Paitjah, and to have extended westward of 
the Indus.| If now we Him our addition to die period 
when the mission to i]m country was sent, according to [he 
Mahay miso, a Mongol tradition meets us, lliul lL three hun- 
dnid years alter Buddha had disappeared in Nirvana, when 
king Kaniha was master of alms~gdl.*s (grand almoner of (he 
mendicants,) a collection^ of the biat words of Buddha, wan 
made in a cluisler in the kingdom of KescirnicrS. At that 
lime ah (he words of Buddha were pul into books." $ This 
is evidently a legend respecting the third Buddhist council, 
confounded with the rub-sion to Cashmere. The period des¬ 
ignated coincides remarkably wiih the dale which (he Mahi- 


* 9-iiin n mbhnjnmi a m.?iilipn*4 in Iln= Birm*a raraylkHi ■±*eve re&raS to^ajvS 
iniy Yh? port uf Further limlra. 

1 Set liiuljiilfcf. IK 145 - r iii % 

Sw Noiea <*t Trbyeir sn lam# iL of Rldjaiir. ppL 317-32L, md F*£ Krai# Sip. 
\ Sw SmLDBBJT Sa^iMEK note* , p, 3l&- 
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doctrines, which had been introduced by persons jealous of 
the progress of Buddhism^ who had of themselves besomed 
the yellow mbt^ and intruded ihemselves Info the vihama for 
the purpose of creating a schism. These interlopers had so 
multiplied as to oulnumber the true Bhifrkbtts, who for sev¬ 
eral years refused to join with them in performing the 
religious ceremonies of the cloisters- To cure this evil. the 
king caused a general assembly of the Mendicants of India, in 
order drat they might declare in his presence! what they held to 
be the religion of Buddha; and all who proved themselves 
heretics were excommunicated. On this occasion ? a certain 
number of die clergy, selected from those “ who were tua- 
miner* of ihe text of the Tripitnb&n, and had overcome the 
dominion of sin, and were masters of the mysteries of die 
three Vjyys” or adencPSj con suited together on die trndiiion* 
of Buddhist doctrine, and are to have restored them lo 
their integrity-* It is cjueslioiiabU% however, whether the 
standards of"Buddhism were not somewhat modified from 
i heir original form, at least the Dhnrmn utid Vi nays, al each 
of the i*re at councils, to meet the requisitions of an advanced 
period of its history. A Mongol authnr p quoted by Bchmidt, 
speaks of the three revisions oi H ihe words of Buddha/' ns 
tsO many collection* of them, and sayss : ,+ The substance of ihe 
first word* reveals lo ihe general comprehension, only Lhe doc ¬ 
trine of the lesser mean* of deliverance, and serves for die sal¬ 
vation of believer* of a narrow sinrl contracted capability. The 
substance of the middle words includes doctrines belonging 
to the great means of deliverance! which is partly simple and 
partly requires deeper investigation, and it senes for the sab 
vat ion of those believing participator* in the means of deliv¬ 
erance, w hose capability and understanding is of the medium 
sort. The substance of (he last words comprises ego)naivety 
the deep signification of die great means of deliverance, and 
serves for the salvation of the believing wise, of lofty and 
penetrating understanding/ 1 + 

Now began the great age of Buddhist missions* The 
head of the mendicant fraternity, u having terminated the 
third convocation/* as it is said in the Maliavanso, w and per- 


* >bhn.v pp. <11,4'i, itnd Jraam. pf A*, Sac. at Bengal, rL pp- ^ 
t S*# Sunistf SmEkq, ekHw, p >Jii5. 
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Ganges, is probably to be attributed to the ex laminating 
spirit of the Brahmans at a later period. But an ancient 
Birman inscription, in ihc P4H character, was found, a few 
years since, half buried in Ihe ground, on the terrace of on 
old Buddhist temple, at Gaya, in the ancienl M&gadha, 
which givea to the narrative of the Mahavanso the support 
of local tradition in a very striking manner. It rends as fol¬ 
lows, in the translation published at Calculi a : “ This is one 
of the 31,000 shrines, erected by Sri Dhnxm Asoka, ruler of 
the world, at the end of the 313th year of Buddha’s annihila¬ 
tion, upon the holy spot in which Bhagavan (Buddha) tasted 
milk and honey,’ * 1 fee. Though die original structure was 
doubtless long since obliterated, yet wo have here a genuine 
tradition of the place, that there once stood on this spot, a shrine 
(a stupa, and building# connected with it^ erected by the great 
Asoktu The language, in which this inscription is found, 
may be explained by the custom, which the Birmans once 
had, as there is reason to believe, of making pilgrimages to 
the spoL* Similar local traditions are preserved also, in ihe 
narrative of a Buddhist pilgrim of the seventh century,! and 
in parts of Central India them are monuments of n different 
sort from ihc topes, which still stand to testify to ihc seal of 
Asoka in behalf of Buddhism. These me columns, gener¬ 
ally bearing a lion on the summit, in allusion to one of 
the name* or Eurfdki, Sikya-Sinha, or &tikijn-fw i. and 
inscribed with proclamations of thin Asoka, enjoining Ihe 
observance of the Buddhist rules of conduct. They are 
mostly dated m the twiuty-ieventh year of his reign* $ 

In ihc seventeen I h year of Asuka's reign, which mk about 
B. C.241 T a thin! council of the Buddhist* was held, in order 
to purify the fraternity of the BhlhMtus from certain heretical 


* Joam.ot A* of BcitptL W-FP-CiSc^no, 1EU: add Rel.d. Ray 

Fkiuddh p. la iLd dnEe SIS year* after Buddha. Ill la ErndJiJem ert* with tlia 

lla3fc™™aB*i (K* note t, p, : )■ for i t appear* sfcnl MAifla tlikliJMal btuldanpi were 
belwcen Elw fourth und I ha Mtvcuth yttar after hzn HccrastDEL Etc Muhair 
pp 23 r 3ft. «mp. With up, 23 and 34. 

\ HiInerauu d* liituiP'ihHartp*', in HflL d. Kuy. floudJl*. p. 5Tv3. 

I J*ec tnlmfetalbll of the ieig*I aaek-n l d£ iIip in^rnptioM on (lit- pillar called llsr 
jji of F<na SIuIl, near Delhi, nnd of Lhe Allultihad, Kadhi*. amd Mull inti pillar, &r 
111, iciflcmliocia which ap» ihfihjulilL Bp Jsiwt FriiiHp,. in JowrtL of Ai $oe. 
of ttemnil. vi. p. ^ At., nnd furffirr Mle* *□ tlic ini* on Eh* column* ftf Delhi, 
Alkhatnd, IWiinli r teu. By \ht It™ Owp Tumour, [hikl. *i. p. 1040, and »« 
[he Birman Traditkan reiprcllnF il»e thfr* Buddhiii omuriU, in a Binann inKjiptMw 
found Lti ArraciQ Journ c< M 3*a: of Mi p. 2|fl h ic 
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The emperor of India, Asbka, who began Id reign B. G* 
25Sj was ihe most zealous promoter uf the faith of Buddha, 
of wh am we have any record. At ibis poinl, BuddhiM bio- 
tory is remarkably illustrated by existing monuments, We 
3earn from the Muh&vanso p that Asbka, having embraced 
Buddhism, earned a great nninbef of religious edifices to be 
erected ill all parts of Centra! India. These buildings are 
called vi hares, (chetiyan, tlnligubs, and ttatipos, names express¬ 
ive of their style and declination; dnhgoh, which is evidently 
the same with the Sanskrit word dchagopa, signifies relic - 
dtspofitar#: thupo, cOircaponding to the Sanskrit stupa, may 
be rendered by Itmulus, and indicates the structure of ihe 
dnhgbh: as a place of resort for the worship of relics, it is 
called a tempie* tchetiyn, (Sansk. tchiityam: j the residence 
of ecclesiastics near by being required, their dwellings, the 
vjhiras* gave name to the whole group of buddings canoe- 
crated lo sacred uses. But we arc enabled to form a much 
more distinct idea of the stupa, from existing architectural 
remains, found principally on the west o i the Indus, 1 
allude lo those strange, domelike structures of earth and 
stone*, discovered of late years in the country watered by the 
Indus and its tributaries, which are called topes in the pres¬ 
ent vernacular language. The examination of these remains, 
independently of any historical ilala, would not indeed have 
invested [hem with that interest, which is given to them by 
the narrative of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, already refer* 
red to. Bui from the account* of ibis traveller it can be 
made am most conclusively, that the tope*, which be calls 
Sou-toa-pas or So n-lheou-pirns were places of deposit for 
relics of Buddha, and commemorative monuments; and their 
peculiar shape would appear to be derived from a legend, 
that Buddha was wont to compare life to a water-bubble.* 
These remains afford the more direct and interesting ilktsna¬ 
tion of A*aka ? e architectural works for the Buddhists, men¬ 
tioned in the Mahav&nso, since* as we shall presently find, 
the influences of Buddhism were communicated beyond the 
Indus, from Indio, in the reign of this very prince. Thai no 
similar remains have been discovered in the plain of the 

*Sw M=diiv PP 33,31-38: Dk 5 lupin {Toj*fO «kr 4m uetailsOlHkiiehed Dfcnk- 
ifl*Ec h il ik‘F udb-Butriiidwi van Ctrl Bitter, B«rUfl F ISSfe, 

wid Jt*[ d. Boy Boudtib pp 27 , -. 1 , 76,77,1^ h*7,&c 
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tory. It consisted chiefly of viharos, {Sanek* viharas p ) nr 
cloisters, built by royal bounty, or the charily of the wealthy, 
-which were occupied by persons of the? male living upon 
the alms of the devout Those were ibe clergy; or, more 
properly, they were friare; for il is impossible not to perceive 
that they foreshadowed these recluses of a later nge p within 
the pale of the Christian church* Their distinctive name 
was Bbikkhus, {Satisk. Bhikshua,) or Mandkant^ A short 
extract from Buddhist Scripture, in Pill, called the Kamraa- 
vakv&n, nr the Ceremonial^ which lias been lately published, 
enables us to form an idea of what was essential So die cere¬ 
mony of initiation into this order.* The novicinie had Jirat to 
choose some one among die brolherhood as his iosfrtictor, 
than to receive from him a dean, whole garment, and n patera 
for alma. Ho was then introduced to the whole body, and 
charged to answer truly, whether he was free from disease, of 
the male sex p having his own fire* will, dear of debt, not 
owing military service, whether his patera and garment were 
-whole, and what was his name and that of Ids preceptor. 
After this interrogation, lie was to ask admission three times, 
and again ho was questioned as before* No obstacle arising, 
Ids preceptor called upon she brotherhood so approve his 
admission by silence, or to express any objection* Having 
been approved, he receiver! a charge resecting his food, his 
elolhhigiOnd his mode of life; celibacy was strictly enjoined, 
and theft and the killing of animated beings forbidden,.on pain 
of excommunication* It ia evident that all clashes of society 
wore admissible: perhaps the living together in a communiiy 
was designed psirlly to counteract the feeling of caste by fa¬ 
miliar contact, as w ell aa to facilitate discipline and instruction. 
The special business of the inmates of the viharas appears 
to have been* to become thoroughly indoctrinated into the 
principles of Buddhism, and trained lo its higher grades of 
virtue, so as to be prepared for the most efficient exercise of 
self-denial, in behalf of u the religion of the vanquisher” 
There was no obligation to enter the clerical order. But 
the highest merit of the lav Budding consisted h sub- 
Bcrvicnc* to those who had obtained ihc odor of sanctity, 
by devoting themselves to the monastic life. 


■ Kamrasviky&n. Lit rfr do offic,iia Socank-lLim BucLdbiootimi, «l Utin* 

|hdmu* ed^ii, ifr Fridaritui Spttfol Bonin® ■ 1641, 
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according io tltcir own judgment® The innovators were 
ihfn degraded. After this, ** for the purpose of securing ihe 
permanence of the true faith,"' a select number of the clergy, 
who “ wen* depositaries of the doctrines contained in the 
three pi takas,” met together at Visa!!, to revise the whole of 
the AMiklannn and V may#. This most be what is intended 
by J i be tan authorities, which tell us, that, one hundred and 
ten years after the death of Sakya, a second compilation of 
the sacred books was made in the reign of Ascii a. Soim* 
suspicion has been thrown over the dale assigned to this 
council, from Ike circumstance, ibat Ihe Muhavanso speaks 
of eight of iu members as having seen Buddha. But whether 
this apparent inconsistency can be reconciled, or nol, yet if 
Ihe synchronism of Tchandagutlo willi Sandroeouua j« ad¬ 
mitted, and the period of tbe Nauda-dynasty is lengthened 
accordingly, the tenth year of Kaiasokn, in which this second 
coum-ii was held, falls, by the chronology of the Mahavanso, 
exactly one hundred years after Buddha’s death, that is. in 
li- C, 113.* 

The period to be next noted as particularly important in 
the history of Buddhism, is the reign or Asoko, (Snnsk. 
Asiika,) ot Pntdiputra, or Patna, the grandson of Tchatidm- 
gupta, who succeeded to the empire of oil Central India, and 
pan of the Deccan, about B. C. 35S.t Before going on to 
that, however, it may be well to say, In a few words, what 
appears to have been the ecclesiastical establishment of the 
Buddhists, up to the close of the third century of their Ills- 


* tfTrfwiJqgw* «NM£ liu. iturne B. C.320, n n d rights ibn* (S34C1J t^n., 
allowed lo (ho moa the Mirnncawuiciit of the reigii of thru lut-ikr**. 

^ ,nut * bw B. C «£ S*e Meliiv. pTtiJ . 

■sd \ bhaii PiiTinj, n. yp : thwloTt, u Katnjdfca mM li:» 


.. . L ‘p 1 ’™ 1 '' 1 «(the Hirer now nulled Gundiirfc, iwd north ward of it* eon- 

wiin llifl C>an r«, tu Ihe modem province »f Behai. See Rel. d. Re*. 
MW. p[t, ®it. 2J0, 812. } 

- re !y n »efTplpnitiii(riiptu and hii encwrtOT- fmm (he ncumad 
due of lib ««,»« B. C. 320. we nl.uui B. C, 35s. for the tut of ihe rotn. D en«- 
raent oi A*nn « jovrrpipatj’. See Jlnliiv, p 2|. The , memento? Die Jleliev., that 
two hundred end eieHiren veunt lied elained unee Buddha'* drnth, when A*4lm 
■wa* tmni pirated in the fqurlt yetf ufinf W icceniiHi, US,) Jiu l«di 

Py Mr Tu nwiir to hn probably tq unibr. arttuig E bam lira UlrrayM to tttrifpr a 
piwiirtiqB, prcteiirirdto lumi keen inm[n in iho wcfwn! eMVOffllkm o\’ tba 

JtHjptL Ag, So*. of Bcnrfil h ri p. 710. 
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bs comprehending the doctrines of Buddha* In order to 
accomplisli this object, a certain number of the clerical order, 
selected by Efl*y»pa, a* being those who had made the 
highest attain men la in religious knowledge, by the consent 
of alb convened B, C* 543, under the pro lection of the sove¬ 
reign of ^I&gadha, at Radchagnhn, which probably was his 
capital, as the name signifies Residence of the fangv At lliis 
time were added to the Buddhist rule of faith and practice, 
those two supplementary parts, which, with the Sutra*, as¬ 
cribed to Buddha himself, makeup the Tripitakan. or Three* 
fold Treasury the moat comprehensive designation of the 
whole Buddhist ScripTtire. One of these supplements is 
called Yjnnyo, (Sansk. Yineiyn,) which signifies Prescription 
carterrnirtg- moral totuluctjund seems lo have been formed of 
answer* to qulotions propounded by Ka*y&jKU in respect to 
the practical precepts of the Sutra*, their meaning, relative 
importance, and die circumstances of I heir promulgation* 
The other is called Abhidliammu, (Sanbk. Abhidharmn,) that 
b, Appended taw f and was formed, a* it appears, of answers 
given i[] the same manner, respecting the rnmphysienl points 
of the Sutras. The individuals belonging in ibis council 
are suppled tn have had a supernal Ural inspiration /by which 
they were qualified for the parts which they severally took 
ill the transmission of the in si met tons of Buddha to after 
ages* The Tripitiikan was not yet committed to writing, 
but provision was made for its preserve lion by oral tradition, 
each of It* three portions being committed in trust to a par¬ 
ticular individual, who was to teach it lo oihor* after him.* 
A second council was held, a century later, under favor of 
the reigning sovereign of Magadha, Kalisoko, at Visili, for 
the suppression of certain practices, which were contrary to 
the rules of the clerical order. The king is ?aid to have 
listened lo argument* on both sides, after which he look the 
part of those opposed lo innovation ; but he left ihc clergy 
themselves to “ provide for the due mamlcftance of religion 

* Srtj Mahitf. rf>. H - Ml tlte C^ylQiicw AtthaVtlb*, In Jaum. of An. ftf C tfn - 

fil* vl [ifi. 411-327* M- Herarchr*, K p- ^7, from Titattn iw.i±frr*; and 
nn E p 1?. wish n*H*. p, 31*. ling Ihe tnirarawtiaq cifihe IJridditin 

Script n?*^ Irrttft I'If* ftittby anil fommaowniTton- *ec Jostrrt A*. &w of 

vi pp, 7-n, "rtii* * nw*!* rif hnridin* iWn Llie product ice* of one n C r \tj 

anther, uMiiffllfauf w K&>rdmiK* wish Hum\h up*ge, nf ih*r* i* m fa- 

State, ihat Hue aBcWBi Ssuiikrit LILchiIlim of BjJm wbj Hill* prari?Yc*J d urine tmiit 
centurln. 
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eraiion of it indopendeatly of mere temporary distinctions* 
Buddhas personal labors in diffusing ihe knowledge of 
which he professed to be ihe depositary, appear to have 
Uatiewded over ihe whole of Central 'India, His cause 
wns espoused by die kings of Magadhn, who were prob¬ 
ably sovereigns of all India at dial time. At Shm^vaij, 
in Koeak, which is Gudc, a rich householder is said lo have 
ejected ecvcml large buildings in a grove, Inviting Buddha 
and Iris disci pies to reside there. Here, h would seem, he 
spenl twenty-three years, and composed ihe Sail ini, (Sansk 
Siit rank) or Aphorisms, which make one of the three portions 
Into which the Buddhist Scripture is divided,* 

Afier BiidsiIrn's dealb, a certain individual named Koasa- 
pOi (rfausk. Kasyupa,) look the genera! supervision of the 
inleresis of ihe Buddhist comm unity, presiding particularly 
over (he clerical fraternity, which had already become iiiimer- 
oofl s in Rudd bids lifetime. lie is flomelUucs spoken of as 
ihe Biicecfl^or of Buddha, his official representative arid ns if 
be held author tty as a hierarch, t He had profcabJv received 
a special charge* to aland in Buddha’s place, fur the propa¬ 
gation and perpetual ion of hia doctrines. Yet the narrative 
of the Malinvanso, where it alludes lo some of ihnse who 
succeeded Kasyapa in the same preeminence over the Bud* 
dhset ecclesiastics, dearly implies, that the recognition of their 
superior rank did not depend upon official station* but upon 
reputed ability and sanctity. Them was, therefore* then, no 
established hiertirehyA Bur, while Thai was to be a result of 
the longer growth of the system, another event, of the highest 
i m pen mice io ihe future progress of Buddhism, occurred the 
very year of Buddha’* death. A schismatic tendency, which 
began to manifest itself immediately, made it necessary lo 
fi.\ al once die iradiiioi]s 3 which should bo orally transmuted. 


RnqpncrwrMnid h:*fflrY. »rc ImJilions in italic#* uf *.hc |if* of 
Sh^bi-Ti, nilnitfEi-d from tfcna Titwran jEfltodffrf „ by M Alcm C*oma d* EflrtHl. £n- 
“™ in A*mtw VaL an SSI. to.; Citouitri h AiulviL* 

lhtf Uulvn * ptm afthe Tihtfin nrrtd worL-^ bf tli« in Ai RwuirchH, ^ 
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ore sometimes spoken of a? of ihc yellow religion. 
Sakva wua tilt family name, which deserves notice, because 
it undumiines the" ground of on entire theory—that 
Buddha was one of the Bakas, Sucae, or Intlo-Seylhians, 
■which reels chiefly on the mere sound of his namc,'S&ky&- 
Muni.* It would appear that his early years were passed in 
prim*ifly pleasures, but that, having reached manhood, he 
suddenly resolved to adopt a hermit’s life. A Buddhist le¬ 
gend gives us lo underhand, that ihe dark side of life had 
cast a deep shade of sombreness over a susceptible mind, lead¬ 
ing him to shun society,and lo go in quest of wisdom, which 
might serve as an antidote to evil For several years he 
practised austerities after the manner of his age, but iu length 
gave up that excessive bodily mortification ,~as not adapted 
lo his purpose. Soon after this he is said to have attained 
to the supreme wisdom, or to have become Buddha, But 
he was reserved at first, as is represented, in respect to the 
communication of his doctrine lo others; and this representa¬ 
tion is probably founded in truth; for there was a strong sense 
of fitness, nourished by the Brahman institutions in India, 
against spreading the light of knowledge among men indis¬ 
criminately, — which even the spirit of prose!vtism roiglu 
not at once violate. There is evidence, also, that when he 
began to look for proselytes, he did not yet act upon the 
recognition, which afterwards became a cardinal point with 
the Buddhists, that the privilege of religions instruction 
should have no restrictions; lor it is said, that he sought out 
such persons as he judged fit to understand him. This sen¬ 
timent undoubtedly was, in part, the result (if politic consid¬ 
erations ; yet we can see how its development may have 
been promoted by ihc fundamental principle of Buddhism, 
if that was what has been supposed; for opposition to the 
gross pantheism of the Brahmans could not fail lo be accom¬ 
panied with a more distinct conception of humanity, in the 
abstract, as possessing its own inherent capabilities, as well 
as its own frailties, so as to prepare ihe way for the consid- 
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nol f therefore, greatly err t in fixing the commencement of his 
regal powers according to tla^it historian, in B. 0. 320 ; which 
diners from the dale deduced from the ^Ldtuvaosoby aixiy-one 
yean. But n duration of only tweniy-twG yean 1* given, in ihe 
royal series of the Ceylonese; history, to a cerlain dynasty of 
ihe nine Nando*, (SanduiVandas,) to which Hindu authority 
allows one hundred years.* The discrepancy being l has susccp* 
tibie of explanation, at a fixed point, we may suppose an intiru- 
tional falsification just there, in the annals of Indio, on record* 
ed in ihe Mabavanso, and guard ihe opwh dated from, against 
the imputation of incorrectness. J will only add, that Sir. 
Tumour has made it probable, that Ceylonese annalists al¬ 
lowed themselves lo push back events in the corresponding 
period of their o^ r n history, to quite a sufficient extent to ac¬ 
count for the sixty-one years, by which Tchnndragopta is 
removed too far back, according lo ihe elatcmcni of Jusiin, 

— for the purpose of making the commencement of the proper 
history of Ceylon coincident with the date of the death of 
Buddha, which they ace re diced. I 1 

Buddha is said to have belonged lo the KshtiUriya^ or 
Krarrfor-cafite, being ihe son of a prince who ruled over a small 
independent kingdom at Kapitavusiu, or die Yellow ditelting 

— a site,which has been identified by the narrative of Chy-fa* 
hkm,& Chinese Buddhist pilgrim of the fourth century, in ihe 
northwestern corner of she modern province of Oudi\ on the 
edge of the Himalaya mountain range. Yellow was, per* 
haps, the distinctive color nf the principality* mid hence it 
may have been adopted as the badge of ihe Buddhists, who 
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themselves do not belong to n period much more ancient 
than about 1300 B t C,; and an interval of centuries must 
have elapsed, after they were composed, before ihc epic age. 
But there can be no doubt ihat Buddhism i? a development 
uf the Indian mind* subsequent to the form of religion which 
wc find in the Epics. The Ceylonese, Birman?, and A>>a- 
mese fix the dole of Buddha * 1 * * ? death, which the commenc¬ 
ing point of their chronological reckoning* at 543 B + G + This 
may he shown Jo be probably correct, by a synchronism be¬ 
tween a prince of Central India, named in the Mohivanso, in 
a series of kings who are said to have reigned before and 
after Bmid bin's lime, and one spoken of by the historian 
Justin, and oilier classic writers* The Pali form of this 
prince 5 ? name is Tchandagutto, and that of hi? royal residence 
FalilipuUo,* corresponding to Tcfaandragiipta of P&ialiptl- 
tra, the principal character of the Sanskrit drama, Mudra 
Rakshnsa; and the classic writers sjicak of a Sandroooltus, 
whose capital was Pali but lira, who, in hb nnme 1 in die con¬ 
dition of life to which he was born, his political elevation, 
nation, and capital, b identified, beyond question, with (hat 
Tchnndragupta.f Now, supposing' that the Ceylonese his¬ 
tory assigns the date of Buddha's death correctly to 543 
B- a, its Tchaudragapta must have begun lo reign, accord¬ 
ing to its own chronology, in 331 B. C4 But Justin say?, 
that Sandrocoltus held the sceplrc over India! ai the time 
when SdeticoB Xicaior was laying the faun rial ions of his 
future greatness, by the taking of Babylon, the invasion of 
Eacirin p and the war with Amigomt?. * Babylon was taken 
by Selcticiis, about 312 B, C.fc Jusiizfs narrative implies, 
however, that Sandrucottug had been master of India since 
within a short time after the dealb of Alexander, which is 
supposed to have occurred in B. C. 324 or 323.11 We can- 
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of his religion in ditTerenl partn of the world, in certain pe¬ 
riods after his decease * and the tradition of this event, oflgf- 
nally received pure from an Indian source* as we shall find 
Teason to believe, has become so much refracted by being 
interwoven with those fictitious data, that it gives altogether 
a dubious ItghL* The Chinese and Japanese place the 
birth of Buddha in the 24lh year of the reign of Tchaa-IVang, 
of the dynasty of the Tcheou ; that is, according to Deguig- 
lies, in 1029 B. C.; and his death in the 52d year of Mpu- 
Wang; that is, in 950 EL C.t Respecting these synchro* 
it isms with Chinese civil history, Abel-Rem usat has observed i 
** CfS rapprochement *jnl jrappcwnt led rnoyens d'etablir a 
volnnte ties syncro manic* cnlra rttsfuirc dc I’lnde ct cello 
de la Chine paraissent tires d’un uuvmge que n cm n^avons 
pas en Europe, maid qm doit eire repandu chez les Boud- 
dhistes de Ja Chine et da Japon ; car on le cite^^aros qjou* 
ter auemne remarqun qui puisne k faire presumerrarc on peu 
connL], n But ft is to be objected to this authority^ that the 
Chinese reter events in the history of Buddhism, often quite 
arbitrariiy, iq periods of their own annals, on account of their 
not having always made uac of the Buddhist era- Ir is, 
therefore, preferable to seek some other safer guide* The 
chronology of the Radjalamngim implies that Buddha died 
in the early part of the 1 6th century before our era.J The 
objection to- this estimate is one which might have been aU 
kged, also, ogain^t the Iasi mentioned —* that it is at variance 
with the rcstiltH of criticism m respect to the age of the Vedas, 
and die Sanskrit Epics. It is certain, that die Veda-bymna 
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new Teacher, who set aside the traditionary revelation, and 
created a new era,— had not the fact of \u first promulga¬ 
tion by a particular individual been loo rioloriuos 10 be con* 
tea led. A& the opposition of the Brahmans was not actually 
excited until after many centuries, it might be supposed, ihtut 
the attributing of their system by the Buddhists tu on indi¬ 
vidual author was an ufier-thoughl, on act of during* by 
which they threw off Ihc disguise of seeming la Acknowledge 
the ancient standards of faith. We know, however, from a 

f iassage in the writings of Cf emeus of Alexandria, tit at the 
uj lowers of the precepts of Buddha and ihe Brahmans were 
bo distinguished in name, long before the time of the perse¬ 
cution of the Buddhists,* 4 * Thai the Buddha of the pres¬ 
ent age is a historical personage, is proved by the year of 
his death having been made a chronological epoch, in ail 
Buddhhi countries. Whether this has been comecdy or 
uniformly fixed, or uol t is here indifferent. It is sufficient, 
that a civil chronology, based upon a mere m villas, would 
be a thing without a parallel in our knowledge, and is 
absurd in itself, since the lirsi coming into u«e of regular 
civil reckoning of time must always depend upon the genera] 
admission of a panicular event, on some historical ground, 
such as national tradition, or contemporaneous notoriety* 

It becomes now an important inquiry, When did the per¬ 
son live, who brought about that revolution of religious 
opinion, which has extended its influence over half the hu¬ 
man race? Thera are, iu the cliflerem Buddhist couni ties, 
many different compulations of bis age. A Tibetan auihor of 
I he sixteenth century, enumerates fourteen distinct ealcnlal ions 
of the time of Buddha’* death. It is not among these ihat 
wc can obtain satisfaction. Their discrepancy seems lo be 
owing to attempts to adjust a variety of predictions, which 
have become incorporated with the Buddhist Scriptures of 
Tiber, as uttered by Buddha, with respect to the propagation 
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lieve that the primary Intelligence is the Ultimate Principle 
of ail things; and that of the Kftrnika$< \vho t going one step 
further, ascribe to the 50 conceived l iiirnate Principle a con¬ 
scious moral activity, and regard creation a* the result of its 
volition. 5 must not, however, dwell longer on points which 
arc si ill obscure,* Bui [he superhuman character of Buddha* 
in the hysletn of Buddhism, as it lias now been explained, 
may have suggested a doubt whether Buddha is not alto¬ 
gether the crcalion of a philosophical mythology, and not 
at all a historical personage who originated the Buddhist 
system* I will therefore ask indulgence here for a few ob¬ 
servations, which may Jay this radical skepticism: 1 , That 
a plausible foundation of real individuality is discoverable 
in even I lie wildest fables which veneration for Buddha has 
in vented; and that the most extravagant have originated out 
of India, while nearly all agree in making India his native 
land. 2 , That die images of Buddha are not monslrou^ but 
seem to portray real humanity, while those of the old Hindu 
ds-iiiI 1 .?, wI j 1 v 1 1 are found in BudJhis 1 tenlples, and of \v| 1 ich 
the design seems to be Buddhistic, since neither temples nor 
image* are mentioned in the ancient Sanskrit dairies, are 
absurdly inhuman. 3 . That conoiderutions of policy would 
have led the Buddhists To hide their peculiarities under th« 
garb of deduction from the ancient authorities, rather I ban 10 
give to their system the aspect of novelty, by referring il to a 
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onanism blinded itself to the perception of evil, bj reference 
lo ibe all-pervading presence of the Deity, and while the an¬ 
cient Persian religion accounted for evil mingled with good 
by assuming a twofold, original Principle, Buddhism ent die 
knot by denying, consistently with the idea of Deity which 
it held, that die Supreme Being has taken any active or re¬ 
sponsible pan in ihc creation of the world. Perhaps die dif¬ 
ficulty of accounting Tor the existence of evil may have con¬ 
tributed to produce the vague conception of Qvabhavn. A 
fatality having occasioned the development of seifiimmti- 
uerd Substance, the first emanation was I nielli genet, or 
Buddha, together with matter, which elements combined 
have given origin to all existing species of things, the order of 
derivation being correspondent to the degree of neornefi* in 
nature of cadi species \& that emanated LUeUigeiice, which is a 
subtle constituent of all created ex is tencea, itself taking rank 
nest in iho scale of being after the mysterious Substance, and 
being therefore represented as having the activity only of eon* 
templnuotf. A briridha-sfote is the last stage at which man 
arrives in the progress of perfection, before reaching the goal 
of Nirvana. But the idea of Buddha, as n teacher of man kind, 
is founded upon a supposed perpetual and invariable rotation 
of great Kdpas, or series of ages, in each of which, from the 
beginning at an indefinite point of past time, after an age of 
corruption, degradation, and decay, one of restoration has 
succeeded, more or less frequently, when that first emanation 
of Intelligence has become embodied among men, in order to 
promote the disentanglement of human, spirit*, from the 
vortex: of illusion, by the effulgence of its original light* 
This round of ages, making a great Kalpa, had been already 
completed, according to the Buddhists, eleven times, a! the 
commencement of the present Kalpii; and Buddha had often 
been incarnate. Since the present series of ages began its 
revolution, Buddha has appeared, it is said, four times, and 
last in the person of Sakya-Muni, or the Sdkya-satntt who 
has given the law to the existing age. 

Such are* as it seems to me, the fundamental peculiarities 
of Buddhism, in respect to the idea of Deity, of virtue, of the 
origin of the xvurld, and of Buddha. It might be interesting 
to trace some of its modifications, held by different Buddhist 
sects; as, for example, the doctrine of the Akvirik&s* wrho be- 
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Svabhava, applied in Buddhist language to the Supreme 
Being, which is self-imminent Substance — and, on the other 
hand, to suppose all inferior existence an illusion* unreal, aa 
the B add flists da T just so farms there was an abstraction oflhe 
idea of Deity from those object* of sense, and creations 
of the mind, which had been Imagined to be what they 
are t only by the divine presence pervading them. It 
was most natural that the Brahmans, when at length 
they were aroused to find occasion against ihe Buad* 
Me Is* should charge them with being aiheists and nihilists. 
Perhaps many Buddhist?, sooner or later* found themselves 
unable lo retain their hold upon the abstraction, to which 
their philosophising had brought them, as a substantial reali¬ 
ty, But what their sacred books express concerning the 
mysterious Ntdhini* — L e. negation absolute of all that can 
be predicated ——as- if it were oiiMf 5*. require us to allow 
that their Deity is a real entity* Such an idea of the Deliy 
having been received* the Buddhist standard of virtue was at 
once determined by it; as, in all religious sysTems, the ideal of 
the highest perfection is conformity to whatever conception 
may have Insert formed of the Divine String* All action, 
purpose, feeling, thought, having been abstracted from the 
idea of Deity, the highest attainment which human beings 
can propose to themselves, is of coarse a similar sublimation 
of existence above all qualities* This is the Nirvana of the 
Buddhists; and because the only proper criterion of virtue, 
with them, b a negation of all predicates, it follows, that to 
pursue any certain course of conduct, to cherish emotions of 
any sort, to be in such or such a habit of mind, has* accord¬ 
ing lo their system, no intrinsic merit or demerit As the 
means of arriving at that highest slate of absolute quiescence. 
Buddhism directs to the acquisition of knowledge of the illu¬ 
sive nature of all created thing?, by studious application of 
mind, and moral discipline. The authority of the Vedas Is 
rejected, because no will is recognized as pertaining to Deity. 
The Buddhist Scriptures me held to be, not a Revelation of 
Divine law, but simply instructions of a higher Intelligence* 
inferior to the Supreme Being,, — which are fitted lo lead 
man, through knowledge, to absorption in the incommunica¬ 
ble Substance of all things. The origin of the world is as¬ 
cribed by Buddhism to a disastrous fatality , While Brah- 
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empire, as well as the history of that empire itself,* But 
besides these authorities, there are numerous extracts from 
Buddhist books, published of fate years in England, and on 
the continent of Europe, and in Indio, which throw much 
light on the his lory of Buddhism. Mv endeavor will be, by 
a critical use of all these sources of information, to settle 
some of the most important facts and dates of Buddhist his¬ 
tory. in the hope that the results may serve as a useful frame¬ 
work, to be hereafter filled up by further investigation; not 
altogether neglecting, however, to notice ihe relation of his¬ 
torical facts to the principles of the religion of Buddha, Al¬ 
though a thorough acquaintance with the doctrinal teachings 
of the sacred books of the Buddhists, of alt countries, is be¬ 
yond Ihe present stage of learning on the subject, I will 
venture to propose the following as a theory of Buddhism, 

A quickening of moral feeling, then, against the Pan I he* 
ism of tho Brahmans may he said to lie at its foundation. 
The tendency of Brahman philosophy was to confound the 
Deity with Ihe works of hb creation ; though it Taught the 
existence or a divine principle pervading all nature, vet, in 
practice, it made the creation itself, as God, the highest object 
of \v orship, rathrr than a life-giving Being, essentially separate 
from visihlc realities and ideas of the mind ; and moral distinc¬ 
tions were consequently obliterated. But that sense of re¬ 
sponsibility, which clings to man, could not be entirely 
destroyed; and in proportion ns it reasserted its authority, the 
notion of the identity of God and nature was necessarily 
dissipated, opening the way to a new idea of the Deity. 
Had there been no encumbrance upon the action of con¬ 
science, its sublimation of the Deity might hove Jed to the 
recognition of a supreme moral Ruh r. The influence of Ihe 
age, however, was present to restrain the natural impulses of 
the son). Such was the force of a long-established opinion 
identifying Ihe Deity wilh objects cognizable by Hie senses’ 
ot making Him a mere aggregate of ideal" forms, ihat 
there was a sort of necessity, in opposing Pantheism, to deny 
all attributes to God, — to conceive of simple abstract exist¬ 
ence as the highest Being, according to the signification of 


•tJwvhirkfeder Oa*M«moI«i und ikm FantcnJiturct, verfMatvH S^nasc 
£* *%? OriJ«,*Tisdrui MDoeoli^h«n Obomtir, iic von tsais 

JiCift Schmirfl, OL Felcftbar;, li/t!. For the ago of itc *ulW. ,«« Vmrede, j, 13. 
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Among the most important authorities relative la the 
rise and progress of Buddhism, is the Mahivonso, a book of 
history, which bears strong internal marks of authoulicttY) 
eo missed on the island of Coy Ion, in the Pali language t be- 
tween A* R 513 uxid 53lj from older annals of that inland 
and of ihe continent of India, and covering the period from 
B. G. 543 to A. Dp 357, A continuation of this history, calb 
cd die Siiluvanso, is also to be consulted.* Another principal 
authority is the Badjatarnuginb the urmals of Cash in ere, writ¬ 
ten in Sanskrit, which the author professes to have compiled 
with criticism, from several distinct works of ancient sages. 
The portion of lids history which I have consulted was 
written about A. D. 114G.t " A third authority of importance 
is the Histoire de lu Ville de Khoiau, a city of l-esser Eocha- 
m, translated from the Chinese by the late celebrated French 
savant, AbebRemosaL It consists of a series of notices, re¬ 
specting ihat part of Northern Asia, arranged under sttecea- 
tive Cbiiuee dynasties, from that of the Uiui down to later 
times.{ The only other original source, to be particularly 
consul trd for the history of Buddhism, is I be Gesehjchle der 
Ost-Morigolen, translated from the Mongol by Schmidt s of 
BL Peters burgh. The author, named Ssauarig Seetsen, a 
descendant of Tchinggis Khan, lived about the time of the 
accession of the Mandchu dynasty, at the beginning of ihe 
17th century This work contains valuable records of Tibe~ 
tan history prior to the establishment of ihe great Mongol 


* The Malifi vuiuio r in ]ton 3 n irKunirief*. with Ihe traftslilWU. subioLfletE,. uvd an 
tni.ruJuel^ty tliiAay cm Pali BuddMjUoal titemtiVB- In SWfl tcIuiml Ujr I no 
tiurt. George Tnrnmlr, Eto VW i Ceylon, lttf7 Tlii* xtfume. Lhe roly onp 

E ufcjabnri* coirtu as iM wboT? 0f tb« Huhwad &U ft Saurrmn^o, winch 
at pel bcnii edited See ftuiwL p S. It urilt ttc fvn bt * 1 r on, Oint Lkv ar iaa- 
piniin^ «« of ihe hin^r* of Ceylon, lorntfO B. 0. 34& 1 f-8T ircl*lfoj f from 

this dale u a fixed pint, w* find Ihni MatSnft**,withwfruw wwB the Mnbinuft* 
trpnihales, died m A- D. 357 , and ibnt JHritarfH, under whose rnmjkm ihm hit- 
mry wm mmpwifr i*hfn«i pnlwwd A- D 913 mhA A- D. 331= Mr- Turmrtirpfc£es 
Uli? cirrpnflffpft'fjifliii of R*l$n U C-*Ot. 

I l-Udj iSu^ihRinl HttlDij? des row de- Kashmir traduce cl -cammriiltajJMr 31 A 
Twycr. Tome j. Tearle SsiosctsI dr.* six ptermrr* liffff el ' J L I m- 

domaott, die. hrih Thclcxt of the whole work *n pubEt>n«l jlE UlOiiu, 
m launder the lilfc: The Sii* IfcmugmJ, a Hiiloiy of Oahmir, *4- rbw 
btltOET cociiin it of four part" hy different auihoi** the Ural of which (Iwolc t 
Jfci-K.pmtam* thin r ^scL K e: “In Uw piwMBt jfffltoM tfiflUluJ «» 
huve El»p*?ii &|£ ihe lift S^k L.n ' ibat era heiop A. D. 73,. d° rp “f 1 
p«kuE] jL i). H40. for tbc4cti|f[i ef the author in coniposiLiig ibb fltiiory 
Km J i Sii h—Ul, , . , 

J 4 c. in Viile dn KJkH«. **• ** b CJi“* * dli 

Chinots r fKtr M Ahnl- B ^muuL Punt, le»- 
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Yet the more wc know of the East by critical investigation* 
and the more the results of research respecting the various 
dimes included under that rather indefinite appellation are 
compared together and with the decisions of the learned in 
reguid to the affinities of the languages and the philosophy 
of western nations* the more evident does it become, that 
the wide East, as well as the West, is under obligations, 
to a greater or less extent* for civilizing impulses, to the 
peculiar manner of thought and expression ill language* 
which belonged originally lo the Sanskrit people of India. 
The subject which I propose to bring to your notice in this 
Memoir, affords a striking illustration of the cxlent of the 
influence of India. Ail off-shoot of the Indian mind, not in 
the fresh days of its prime, but when the stock had appa¬ 
rently become too massive to be thoroughly animated— 
too firmly encased to burst forth with young life —Buddhism 
germinated and grew with widening ehatle T lilic its emblem 
the Banyan-tree, planting nurseries of Its own branches, till 
it has become firmly rooted in the minds of not less than 
four hundred million a of l ho human race. It would seem 
as if, when the parent stock wo* on the point of falling lo 
decay, its forces had all been gathered anew* for the struggle 
to perpetuate itself; or father we should say, that the Indian 
natiomdily had not yet fully accomplished its part iu the 
providence of God, and was therefore suffered to revive 
under this particular form, in order to secure results which 
■were trill future. 

It may he laken for granted* that Buddhism is of Indian 
origin. The time has been* when from the want of sufficient 
materials, out of which to form a correct judgment, and from 
the force of ingenuity seeking to supply that want by theoriz¬ 
ing upon fancied etymologies and ibe like, men of great 
learning could differ on the question, whether the originator 
of tliis religions system was a native of Hindustan* or of 
Scythia, or a negro. Bui there is no longer any ground for 
such disputation. The hi a lory of Buddhism, as it in ay now 
be gathered from book* of the Buddhists themselves* ttol only 
of India, but also of China* Tibet, and Mongolia* refers to 
Central India as the first seat of this religious system; and 
its doctrines, bo far as they are understood* have evidently 
grown out of Brahmanism, Its mythology loo is the Hindu 
in its principal features. 
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OEHT1XMEN OF THX ORIENTAL SOCIETY: 

No one can regret more than myself the disappointment 
which you experience on this occasion„ in the absence of 
that venerable scholar who was to have addressed vou, by 
whose Eeal in biblical research so much has been done lo 
open the field of OrionEoJ learning in otir country. I am 
painfully conscious that the purpose of ibis tinroivereary 
might have been infinitely better accomplished., had that dis¬ 
tinguished associate favored 03 with acme observations, to 
guide the yet inexperienced steps of most of us, in that de¬ 
partment of knowledge which unr honorable President has 
Set before us in so learned and attractive a manner. But as 
it became necessary to make some other provision for (he 
occasion, at a late day* and your Directors have done me the 
honor to call upon me* I have not felt that I could decline 
contributing my mite to sustain onr good cause. 

With these sentiments* I offer you a Memoir, on a subject 
to which my studies have of late been directed — the History 
of Buddhism- You arc all nw p are of the surprising and im¬ 
portant result of philological research — or rather of that fact* 
which* established by the sagacity of a few German scholars* 
has become she very basis of the science of philology in the 
modern accepiaiion—lliat the influence of India may be {raced 
over the whole western ■world* through its ancient language* 
the Sanskrit, With the luxurious climate of dial country, 
imagination has associated a national character of entire pas¬ 
sivity, each as b neither prone To take up Influences mom 
without, requiring any moral or physical effort on I lie part of 
the recipient, nor inclined lo exert itself actively abroach 



The writer of this Memoir begs leave lo stale, in respect to 
the orthography of Oriental words, that in all extracts quoted, 
and in tides of books, the orthography of the French, Eng¬ 
lish, or German author, translator, or editor, is left unal¬ 
tered ; and that, in other cases, lie has eilher written such 
words ns lie found them in books to which he refers, with 
only the alteration necessary to suit the English ear, or has 
derived his orthography directly from the original language, 
where this is the Sanskrit, or he has adopted the mode of 
writing stereotyped by usage. 
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study of the New Testa mem. Our lost publication in this de* 
pan merit it the Grammar of Green, by Bagater ; which, however 
meniorioirt and imponent, to wanting to iho constant compart- 
ton of the common with the clastic idiom, which distinguishes 
Winer, and ihe large body of reference and citation which 
makes the German work indispensable lo the scholar/*— Prcf r 
p, xitiv, note. 
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Thrift-—The Grand Vizier, Kho«rew T has published a French 
nnd Turkish Grammar, far lynching the French language in the 
Government Sc hoots of Turkey, 

Qua ire more has announced a Dtclionary in Arabic, Turk¬ 
ish and Persian; on ihc plan of ForeeEHni and of Ssephens's 
Thesaurus, with citations. This i a the fru.it of forty yeans 1 
titudics* 

5ff3«cn7 %r --Tho learned Jladhuhnndii Btta % fit Cslcntia, con* 
iinuei ihe printing of his Thesaurus of the Sanscrit language 
and literature; the fourth volume hud reached Faria iwo years 
ago. 

IV. 

(Sw Address^ p. 52.; 

Cuneiform Inscription *.— 44 The aludies in ihe undent Inn- 
gungoa of Persia coni i cue lo connect themselves with classical 
studies, wiih a success which could hardly have been hoped for 
a few years since. The reading of the cuneiform inscription** 
begun wLih much success by Grotefeed, hnjt lately Iweo fade hied 
lo ihc progress which has been made in rbe study of the undent 
Persian dialects, for n devclopntem which promises ihc most valu¬ 
ably regirl is to history, Ai Pam and ut Bonn MM. Bmrmf and 
Lassm have, almost simultaneously* published memoirs on the 
cuneiform mscripliuns collected ai Persepolls by Niebuhr / 11 

Journal A$mtique t tom T x t p. 130, 3me. serfa. 

V. 

{Sec AiS. trw?. p. AO,} 

To the opinions of ihc British scholars, died in the preceding 
Address, on the present stole of philological studies in Great 
BriTain, may bo added the following which ss taken from the Pre* 
face lo the recent edition of Diodali T s Exercitalio de Christo 
Grace loquente, etc., edited by Orlando T. Dobbins, LL, B, Pubi- 
Ktshed in London, I&43: 

u Thai Winer's Grammar has neither bean translated in Eng¬ 
land, nor the American translation republished here, furnishes 
In me nl able proof that, □ El hough we may bo improving* wo are 
still far rn this country from having reached the height lo which 
Germany and the American Stales have attained in the scholastic 
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al~Aghttnii and other clfli*s5c works, of which he was !o semJ one 
hulf to Paris find Hi a other half to the grtfut fuir ch L Mecca* ai 
the period or the pilgrimage* in order la disperse them, from ihttl 
cam re ^r cLfee Mussulman worid, through the Ensi and through 
Barbery. . , , Oriental studies notwithstanding nil obstacles, 
hut's rata tie great progress- Attention t» directed it] fundanientnl 
work*, iu the origin of Snngiragefi* to the true sources □ £’ history \ 
and they now follow out, with surprising sagacity* ihe migm* 
lions, the intermixture, nnd the fair: of nations* by mentis of Hie 
tracts which tins if furi^uagus have left ; and by cUe mure per fret 
method * of Comparative Grammar* w u now arrive ol n certainly 
in our results which muy well □smniah ihoso who have cot re* 
fleeted open she permanency of langiingi-s- . * . - H 

_■! mbit .— Th+ Thymxnnd and Oita Nights find editor?! end 
iramtlnr-art in ah ports of the world* and in all lofigiiagex. While 
M. !Icbiclit wn=- priming hifl edition at Breslau, they were repro- 
.ioeing, lithographically, the ineorrpfelc tests of ihq old CaE- 
cuiin edition; nnd ihe Bhefkh Abdoyrrehman al-Bofli al-Sth&r* 
kowi was pruning (in isriJi) his excellent edition at lloul.ik, in 
two volumes in quurlo. At Madras* in there appeared a 

tmn slot ion in f lindoslnftee ? and in I S39 there nppeared nt Cab 
cults the first volume of the Arabic edition of M, Mucntaghtnti, 
after n uianuacripl which had belonged lo ihe 3 etc M- Macon. 
Thia edition was the basis of the English tratislolioD or Mr. Torrens, 
which comes out m Calcutta also, at the *umc lime ihas Mr. Weil 
la priming n new iramilnEiort in Qcrmany* and Mr. Lane is pub¬ 
lishing, in London, his Otto English translation, in which lie fol¬ 
lows* principally* the [kulak loxh 

Pertitw ,—They have begun printing m Benin ; and the presses 
of Consranlmuple and Cairo publish a pretly large number of 
works in Persia/** becaoso ihe know lodge of shin language and ils 
Hie ra lure makes el port of a leu rued nod polite education in aU 
Mussulman can nine*. * . . . The press of the Pastm of Egypt 
fra* lately published several classic authors. 

The fall of the empirf of ihe Mongols has nlso found nn historian* 
who* urforiuoaiflly, tins adopted u very strange manner— I mean 
Mol In FirouK T son of Kuan*. ancient high priest of one of ihe two 
seel-* of the tlnebres in Indio, and known as the editor and irrcu§- 
Iniurofihe Dttatir* He bus written* under ihe title of Gearge- 
ttamehi an epic poem in Persian* in which ha relates, in the metre 
rind manner of Firdusi, the conquest of It■Him by the English. 
Nis work h n singular imilnEion of ihe Books of the Kings* where 
we find Mnjor Lnwreoce substituted for Rusicm, and George the 
Third for Kri Room* 


Among the most importunl work* on Chinese, M. Mohl men- 
vo fti the valuable Chinese Chrcstornutby of the Guntort dialeci, 
published ut Mj'.;ju h 18 U, by Dr. Bridgman {editor of llie Chi¬ 
nese Repository), who isa thorough Chinese scholar, and u> One 
of our countrymen i but Nub lust fact wna probably unknown iu 
M. MotiJt or be would doubiW* have mentioned it. This closes 
I bo fcoumemtioo of works ou Oriental literature in his val uubte 
Report, 

CA/ncie,—We subjoin the following inlerertfng noiice resum¬ 
ing the I item tore of China, from nn early number of ihe ,l Jour 
■ j :sl P -Vyiji[h| Jr r' 1 lb It has been found that they [the Chinese] 
find dictionarica of ibo Sanscrit; that their learned men hnd 
made imftsldiiona of Indian and Tibetan works; and we have 
loomed also* no* without ratonialuiMHiE, that they posseted poly- 
glol diclioon riles > and thui ihe re bad been, at Puking, for six cen¬ 
turies, a college for the teaching of the Western languages, as 
well os nn in-tdinjlioD for youih in language*! and for interpreters.” 
— ! Tom, iL ji. 29. 

The following extracts from the Journal Aiialiquc r though of 
an older date than the preceding Report, will not be with nut i mer¬ 
est to our readers >— 

u There La published at Cairo, Constantinople* in Persia, India, 
and Canon, a multitude of works, of the existence of which m 
hardly knows and many of which reach Europe only by seci* 
dent. Where, for example, should we find fur sale in Europe, 
the edition of the Thousand and One NigfiU^ which has appeared 
at ftodlnk; the Ycttdidad Sadc f published by the Gutfbres of 
Bombay; their works on the Zoroartrimi Calendar; ihe Bkuga- 
vata fnuraaa of Calcutta; ihe Amora Koscha, reprinted at 
Sem at pore ; ihe great Sanscrit Encydoptdio pf Rftdhnktmdn 
Devn- the 'C^mmattarp on Aifak primed at Beulah; the Tori* 
fat pub Wed at Coostnntinopk; the History of the Kttdjnr* 
primed as Teheran; and m ninny other work* which ought not 
So be wanting in any pubbe library of Europe? This want oi 
a more easy communication is mutual between ihe learned of 
Europe and those of Asia; for these foitrr are now beginomg to 
lay aside lliekr di*dnin of this labor* of Europeans, 1 ha*e rea- 
sou lei beWo thmthe great port of ihe five thousand copies of 
ihe Koran of FluspT* edition [printed ut LeifwicJ Wo been sold 
itt the East ; iunl more recently still, an Eflemh, a personage of 
co ns i etc ra I ion iu Cairo, applied to your Council lo propose pnm* 
trig at their joint expense editions of the hatnous t in* auop 


(hanks Xo a more scientific analysis—we apply ouraetves, first of 
■GSilfc^ to iho grammatical eMiUdign of ln.nguoges; and no one 
has comribuicd more llian M. Bopp, by his admirable labors in 
comparative gramma^ in establish nod ean*ecrnle I he new and 
rigorous principles or this analysis. These principles, in their 
torn, have fiirnishedj for (he cornpnrisoiQ of words, rules drawn 
from Ihe laws of permutation* ami enabled us 10 recognise wiih 
certainty tTini identity of words, llie conformity of which furnished 
only doubtful and often fallacious indications . * * . . . Every 
Bfep in com pa retire philology tend* to prove ihal Iflr grammatical 
structure af a language is titt-er tthollp rji'ucrd, nod it would ho n 
fset m yet without example, that no idiom had lost entirely its 
grammar and fyrmed another." 

The reporter then gives an account of Chinex stadias. In which 
there had been only a few publication*, but those were of great 
importance. He particularizes the TaD-tfrkiRg of l^ofseu, ac* 
corn panted with a French immdntion and com men lory by that 
able Sinologist M. Julian. Thii is the most ancient metaphysical 
treotiw of the Chinese, that has been preserved ; the author lived 
in the sixth century before the Christian enu * . H „ . * . . . . * * 

H M. R Biot hue published a catalogue of the earthquakes, 
depressions* and rising? of mountains, which hnve been observed 
in China from ancient times to our day.* This labor, drawn 
wholly from Chinese sources, is a new proof of the utility of the 
study of Chinese in relation to science; fur the Chinese ore the 
only people af Asia who have, wills their usual spirit of method, 
registered nit tacts, natural and moral* with which they have been 
impressed/ 1 

“ M, Ceillery, formerly a Catholic missionary’ in China, has pub* 
limbed at Mncirn, under the title of l Sys!+:me phonetiqnc do 
riciiium Cbifloise, 1 n work in two volumes \ the first of which 
contains memoir* on (he nature of ihc language and writing of the 
Chinese, and the second, a dictionary, in which the words are 
clnsfeed according lo a new method. 1 * 

[We observe p by the way, that M. Coll try (whose works, 
printed in 1841, we have seen} has adopted ihf appropriate term 
icrigraphU, \n denote the class of lemgtHgea in which each ehn* 
racier is n word* in earn rad inunction to the syllabic and alpha- 
bfiir clus^es. The Eerm Irxigraphic was first proposed by our 
American philologist Mr. On Ponceau, and is now getting into use 
with European ^chotnra, Wo advertised, in Paris— Li Exer¬ 
cises Pratique* d + RuaSyfrc de SynUie et de Ltzigrapkw ChitaHse 
Parb, im 1 ] 


* " A 1100!^ da rhiiiLk 1 et t|f |jhy*JqUv-. 11^4 1 
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gunge Hi L>_i literature, and con Ad ad it in M. Foueaux, who begtm 
h by a discourse upon ltie present state of the studios having for 
ihei? abject that bngunge. » + , , T , H M, Schmidl hud already 
published ci Tibetan grammar, and M. Sdiroetor, a Gorman 
Missionary in India, had mwim a dictionary containing a rich col¬ 
lection of Tibetan words nod phrases, which Mr John Marahman 
published ii Si 1 ra eh pom in 182$* under the lille of n Dictionary 
of the Language of fhjulaiir Subsequently, M. Csamn do Korea* 
who hid acquired a very oitemuvo knowledge or the language 
and literature of Tibet* published at Calcutta, in IG24, a diction¬ 
ary and grammar, which laid the foundation for ihe study of ihnt 
language. M. Schmidt also, in 1639, published a grammar, 
&od has just published also a dictionary* in which M. Ckhim’# 
mate rials are belter arranged* and additions made from original 

wm" 

Malay literature is about to be enriched by the publication of 
ihe Maritime Codes of Malacca, Macassar, Kedah, and ihe 
Riigisj* which were found by M. Dulauricr in I bo Library of the 
Asiatic Society of London* and which he is going to insert in the 
fine collection of Maritime Laws by M- Tardc^ua. The most 
nneient of these Codes is that of Malacca, which was compiled 
a bool The end of the thirteenth con Lory, by order of the Sultan 
Mohammed Shah- 

“The language and history of the Malay b have* of bite years* 
been a subject of most laborious research. M. de Hum bold I, in 
his great work on the Kowi language* has demonstrated llmt the 
Malay race bad extended itself throughout the South Sea to 
Madagascar And now M. Lie blind Is endeavoring, in a very 
curious memoir, to prove lhaE the race hnd even extended to the 
con linen? of Africa, and that ihe yellow race iv Licit is found at 
ihe present day from Nubia lo Sencgnmhia, under the name of 
JF’fj ulahs, \a (10 other than ihe Malay rnee-t M. Bopp, again* 
has undertaken lo amend lo ihe origin of the Malaya, and baa 
arrived nl ihe conclusion that their language was derived from 
the Sanscrit! Formerly* when it was proposed to ideniily two 
languages* wo rested chiefly upon the words common lo each i 
but since comparative philology haa made so great progress— 

1 Jq eLui vein i {HJiiphk't about till vu puhlielwd nt Singa 
pun* ifrutu 'ibu MLhiuEL Tm«) ujwUt the fnLEnuiug title: “ A Code of Bqp* 
■Kiififtsi fflvi, TTtdi a trreaJatMil and Tbubuluj, giving the rarmltUlg and 

E romirKLathiFk m e&ii word* limu. Thi* ts HtfHffli Bugia Code Wtubfel m 
fcre infflitfafe!ct-_Krur. 

( Hbto|r« Pl ofitnjjK- clw Fovlelu nn Fellah^ thu GtutMve EkhElutL t'am. 
«m 1841. 

1 tJftbcF diL* VcnpiaitaLdlitifl dtr Mn1avi#Hra-|^lvDi^^dii!a3|JfwdHin mil dn-n 
InclwcIwn^fTiriipflacihm von Fnsi Ifemp, H^rliih, 4Eo, liMl. 
ftHU r. ha. i. 10 
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In Sumer it literature wo have had some works; and among 
I hem, ihe Grammar of Mr. “Wilson* whose activity seen m 10 in¬ 
crease from year in year. h m intended to ho n more compleie 
maoirnf liuin rhat of Yates, nod more convenient for use lima 
the lurge work^ uf Fosiur and Colebrouke ; while, at thy 
timei il simplifies ihe theory of she Sanscrit verb- In Paris also* 
M- OesgrtiEigei, quo of she final pupils qf M + Chezy, has com- 
fdciod a very fiill .Sanscrit grammar, which will hu the first gram¬ 
mar of then langongo from a French (irua.^ 

The /Wi language—which was the official Ian gunge of ibe 
I lu dd hi si dynasties of India , and at this day the sacred language 
of Buddhism hi I ho jumi insula beyond the Gauges, and n\ Gtiylqn, 
—wm iin*E brought before the public by she Asiatic Socicly of 
Paris, by the piildicaEmo of llw Essay of Messrs* Burnouf and 
Lusacn; since which u grammar, dictkio&ry* and other works 
jeJating la it, have appeared; and one work, ihe Kammavaki^ 
a lrcnitfiy oo the ordination of tin? Buddhist priesls has been 
published by M. Spittgel; which is tb'- tlr&E Pali tcsi ever 
published in Europe, The same writer promises us a Bali dic¬ 
tionary. 

M. Mohl next gsvee an Lusiiince of ihe great ten I of the Pros* 
■ L, nn fiuvemmr.nl io pwa m ihe tnoni complete collection passible 
of Orieouil workn, in purchasing the mvafnalde collection of 
Sanscrit manuscripts of ihe lose 3ir R. Chambers. Jits library, 
cornering of tnore lltiju a thouwmd manuscripts, is ihe ducal ever 
formed in India, except that of Mr. Cnlehruu<ke ¥ and which llial 
genlleman presented Ki the East India Gum puny.* 

* k Among the languages which by ilielr origin or their liifwn- 
lure arc connected with Indip, there are two which in the course 
of the Inal year (IHJI) have begeme ihe object of new studies; 
they are, the hunzinigc of Tihrt and the Malay. The Minister 
of Public 3 ji at ru cl id pi caused to be opened, ru the School of the 
living Oriental Language*, a course of study for the Tibetan ha- 


9 ^ r H' Mfl r^minddl In in- uf a ftbort i^L- »if tb? iuU'Cklnl anli- r^f rlitf ]nU- 
Dr. Mmii-i-n-r.'A.m-v litrtnry r jhuLi! idi-j.J m thjn- London JoarrmV* 

v.:.L txs\ 4 «. 7 L. V\ i-j Writer with pMftcktk mn\ &ckoW Uk* fccfii^ 

" Wr nliauld kijpc Usui En^Lmid will aiavitr ^nlfrr tht dugpra »f ii.% buitur ^iA 
that liw ri E ih.--v Eilrfmry **t Dr. Uom>on, which i* perhaps worth £-H>nk WiiH 
■lfFiTiML iik 11 m* Hritl«li puhik J w £ H 2lXMi r und Unit paltry ftum H^mild m>L In- rjdr^iL" 
Thr wimr writer ia r.-ry strcn^ UpngiK diiii Orfjil Britain * fm* u,-vit 

taken Urfr uLcn-art^ r ' iur pn^PkUm^ ths uf it| A i Clikr*^ Inn- 

picuiii; Bud wliilc ibt tiqvLfnnifii^ uf I’nmi.t, 1‘rnt-i^ md Hj v uriji, have .-v 
UNblind pmfai^^hLp f..r th^E huiguaze, -in Grt-ut l^riutiii nut a 

li* : i> h*i$n Ijitun to inn.-b ey.-p \u dcuwtit^ Hut rU hio^tba uraffijaonifaip 
W Wn cftfthWsptl m IJahanity ObU^, Luntbu, ond dw Htw. bi»inu4jl KJdd 
4ppauitk^l pa^-in 
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The Imperial Academy of Vicuna has published, by M. Kindt, 
a catalogue of jlh Arabic, Persian and Turkish MSS.; and the 
name learned writer is now m work upon n catalogue of ihe 
Oricnlal in (he greai Library at Vienna, one ol the richest 

in Europe; and we may expect from M. Longperier, n rompkli 
Qnceutl numismatic history* 

The Danish Government* which h 4W given so frequent proofs of 
its zeal in the cause or Science, has appointed a Board of Com- 
mi&vloner* for the purpose of making known to the public the un¬ 
published MSS. of the library at Copenhagen, which is extremely 
rich in Orteninf^ as well as Scandinavian works, 

Armenian literoture has been enriched with a history of Ar¬ 
menia by John Gubolicoe, Patriarch of Armenia at ihe beginning 
of the 10th century, (i runs I tiled by SL Saint Marling which 
hns been published at the expense of the French Government by 
JVL Lfljbnh 

Proceeding on our wny from Western Asia (awards India t we 
find the coutilry cat led Bactrimm ; whose history, within n short 
period, was among the most obscure of the East % when suddenly 
there was nn influx of Europeans from different kingdoms into 
AJljjliiaiiisunn, who have brought (o light in a few yean, an im¬ 
mense number of monumenift. Inscriptions and unheard of 
numbers of Bract rian T Homan,, Persian, Indian, and other medal's 
of barbarian origin^ covered will] legends before unknown, have 
lieen feund, and their alphabet hus been read, by M. Prirtsep* 
of iho Asiatic Society in Calcutta r After him T Messieurs Wil¬ 
son* Lassen, Jacquet, Mionnet., Raoul-Rocbette, Greta fend, and 
other learned men, have commented on and explained these 
re mu ins of antiquity. The Roman and Persian coins have 
served to fix the age of the tape a; the Bnc(rtprt medals have 
established the Nat of the Greek king* of that country 3 the 
tmrburhm medita have made known the Rue t re-Scythian dynas¬ 
ties, which dvenurned the power of Alexander's successors; 
and the Indian medals have con firmed what we should anticipate 
from (he researches of fii Rumuxat, in respect to the ex I nation 
of Buddhism west of (he Indus. Thii is perhaps the first in¬ 
stance in winch Jiumismalic history has been a substitute for the 
annuls of a country, and has sufficed to instruct us in (ho lead¬ 
ing trails of its history. It cbopt us why were ihe different 
races that w r ere the predominant powers in Buctrinaai the revo¬ 
lutions wlddi religion has undergone, and the changes in lan¬ 
guage and civilization. The collection of (ho East India Company 
—-ttie finest exisimg—consists of more than thirty thousand 
medals; and is to be published at the expense of the Company! 
by Mr Wilson. 
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when nny Oriental work worthy of publication shall appear by 
ihe a id and patronage of [he public a lane. 11 Be fare tier staler— 

14 Printing anti liilmgmpljy have at bngih penetrated into !bo 
Euhl, I by slcp.ro es dcsl rayed I ha prejudices fhn( have ejrislcd 
in favor of manuscript s bin ilio diHSculiy of communicaiions be¬ 
tween Europe mui the East prevcnls our obtaining thejr book*, or 
area knowing what book* ihty have,** 

M. Mohl 11 it ni ions* with cormuondatiuru the To hors, of ibe Ori . 
cnf<ri Tritnj/ff/iWj Fuacf t established in England by George, Enrl 
of KuMter T anw deceased. 

Ar uhlan I item! fire is still the renal cuhi voted in Franco and 
Germany ; and ho enumerates various works published in, or 
irnutdoted from, the Arabic language \ particularly the Rreat 
biographical dictionary of Ihn-KholEikuii, a lawyer of the 13ih 
century* a work of tins highon blerest ; ihe work of IbivKbah 
liaun, on the Crusades, printed at Cpsal* m Sweden* in 3HU 
(in 4to.) Numerous editions nf the Koran hove enlarged the 
circle of the readers nf lhat bonk. Fliigd, to whom we arc in- 
debicd for the excellent cuereoiypoedition uf it* hanjust published, 
ot Leipsis* n Cnncortlvnte of ihe Koran, which is indispensable to 
ihc flludeni in Oriental literature; and an edition of ihe vduinii^ 
dus and celebrated commentary or Ucidhawi upon the Koran is 
now announced by M. Fleischer, 

Fcrjiaa Literature bus been enriched by n now Grammar 
writ leu by Mirza Mu hammed Ibrahim of Shiraz; who after 
having hod a learned education in Persia wont to England 
whom he in np pointed a profeisior of the Persian language in 
ihe college of Hullcsbury^ and has acquired on extensive know¬ 
ledge of English. The works of Firdausi and various other 
w’riiurs hove also been published in Europe. Among thu works 
in Persian literature is one of those j^nsat works with which 
Mi. Vim Hammer-Porgslnll has long been enriching Oriental 
literature; that is* she history of ihe MuogrjU of Persia, which 
makes a continual too of bb history of ihe Mongols in Russia. 
The hi.iiory of the Mongols is a part of ihe annals of Asia, 
which, in our lime* hove been the object gf the moat remarkable 
labors of the learned. 

In France, the Directors of the school of Oriental languages is 
publishing a collodion of Chrestamnthirx, which will comprise ihe 
principal modern languages of Asia, and will render the greatest 
services to Oriental literature,* 


* Ctmrtmmtkk* 0ri£nfuIrw 4 on Ik^oiL dk> textes Arab-*. Turm p 

Green- QHxlr!.'jTji-.^ r AfmcfiJstl* c! Indc-fUmf publt#* iwus ten auspLcvrs de M. h- 
Mmistje da l 1 in#trnirtioD pahllquc, etc. tVl* IfrU, «i 




men&e career ; he the same lime dint govefomenls felt the im¬ 
portance of KtOfidin^ ihu cfTon* of lliose who woro preparing 
lo g« on in it Professorships were establish ad for instruction 
in Eho principal languages ; and s&soeialrurfcsi^ai the head of 
which have always been the French Government nod the India 
Cumpfiiiy—flflbfdd tbr;ir aid in the publication. of a grtal number 
of grammars, dictionaries, and original teats and iranslaiioo* of 
Ufienla] wo r k •-. 

Ifc As the circle of siuda« was enlarged T it became more and 
more difficult tor each individual to keep up with il£ [irop^; 
and w hut had once been called cm Orientalist waa no longer to 
be found,, because a whole life was tioi sufficient Eu L-m brace so 
nmny languages and such various lileraluro» „ „ . , . Yet I he re 
in so nniEirnl n hood of union among ihcm, that we have been 
compelled, m it were, by meins of nsaceiiiTions, to attain io ihot 
uni versa I ity of studies! which no single individual could masler*' 1 

The learned fior-relnry then state?* the foundation of ibn 
Asiatic Society, on ihe Ist of April, 1822 ; mid the election of 
M. De Siiry t M to whom nil Bump* tad for a long lime unsigned 
iFso first place among Orioninliai5, Tt lo the presidency of it. 
He then slatca its objects; Lite Jirsl of which wm, [p e*EobhVli 
n journal oxcloiivoly devoted So Oriental burning; there bod 
been at iliac time only one of I he kind in lEbmpe, Lrs Mints 
de F Orient ^ which had ceased ip he published* The Journal 
Ariatique was accordingly established, nnd to IS 12 rooched m 
fortieth volume. The Society nnicl encouraged the publication 
of the wiginnU arid Ira nd aliens of Oriental works, and diction¬ 
aries and grammars, and defrayed ilio expenses, in port, or in 
whole, according to tho ctreu romances of ii_y pecuniary ability. 
Iu add in on in this, tike Society collected Orients! manuscript, n% 
far us is tom able, After speaking of ihe difficulties encoun¬ 
tered by Ihe Society* M. Mo id bears the following honorable 
if alimony to ihe proud rank maintained by lluii land of learning, 
Germany; which ntfords decisive evidence of the compare - 
of Orieuial sludies in Germany and Giber jiaris of 

11 li is only in Germany, at the present day, that ilia learned 
public nre sufficiency numerous to wurronl the publication of n 
ceriain number of Orion I al works. In alt the other countries 
of Europe, it Ls nece^ry for [he author himself, or his govern* 
menu or some zis^ocioiiun, lo defray die expenses^* The aulbora 
in all other countries of Europe, Iso adds, ***rc obliged to make 
great sacrifice-s: iho present encouragement of Governmen t in 
insufficient* nnd we [in France] have still lo expect the day, 


live statu 
Europe r- 
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Stale?, and abounding wish information of the most.‘interesting 
character, m addtuon lo [he religions intelligence :■—- 

The Missionary Herald, now m sis 39ih volume published til 
S ■onion. 

The Baptist Missionary Magazine, now nt ils i&id volume. New 
Series, Boston. 

The Spirit of Missions, (Episcopalian) published at New York m r 
now as iss Sib volume. 

The { Presbyterian} Missionary Chronicle. New York and Phi lad, 
Jei Chin*.- —TIhj Chinese Repository, now at in 1 2th volume, 
edited by she Rev. Dr, Bridgman, and published monthly sii 
Macao—a most valuable journal - 

There are several other works of ihk clasp, published in 
A menu a ; but titne is wanted to complete iho li*L 

J1L 

The following Extract* from she able Report made to the Paris 
A sin lie Society, on the 30th of May, IS42, by M. Julti MM t 
A^istani Secretary! present a view of the actual state tjf Orien- 
sal siudies on the CuusiiteiH of Europe, and will be read wish 
interest- 

M. Mohli Sifter observing that the Asiatic Society hfis now 
reached she end of m tweaueih yctir, and that Se would be useful 

10 Take it review of some of its labors, and to point out whul yet 
remains to be done, in order Eo accomplish she original design of 
its foondem, proceeds its follows 

Formerly Original sludies “wore con lined almost entirely to 
the Language? and literature which were used m the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Bible \ cl ml, if wdkj individuals particularly ctreum- 
stnnccd, like she French Mwfiionuries in China, or who were in 
advance of I he opinions and waqlc of the nge, like Hydti, De- 
gulgnes, and AnqitfiliR occupied themselves wilh some other 
department of Auntie lilerature, shey were i$olaied persons, 
ond h as it were, out of the current of erudition. Sir milium 
Jones was she Brat lo consider Oriental Eiiornjurc os uu immense 
whole, which was declined so serve as a foundation for the 
history of man; and qf which each part musk coo peruse in 
elucidating she others, By degrees this beautiful vision whs 
—we wilt not -nay renhxrd, for U is fur from being m now—bill 

11 wan comprehended < she work was begun in every quarter* 
and the excited curiosity of the most enlightened par* u f jfrg 
European public austainad the learned in their new and im- 


Ronisso^.—Bibfieal Researches in Palestine. By Edward Rob- 
icpHon, l), U. ff vols. ^ v i>. 3J« j-= 1 uii ; and by Mr. Murray* Lon^ 

don* IH i'J.* Pub lulled also in Gtirmtn, at ikrtln + 

Rockwell.—S ftrjeta* of Foreign Truvfl mi Life at Sea ; in¬ 
cluding cl Cm iso ait bii.inl a M.in-of- War ; ns «lso n Visir 10 
Spain* Portugal* ihc South of France, Ilaly* Sicily* Malta* the 
Ionian Ejinmta, Continental Grecco* Liberia and Brazil; and a 
Treatise on ih*< Navy of the Uni led Slates. By din Hev, 
Charles Rockwell, late of the Unilcd Slalom Navy, 2 vote. 
8vo. IG.i. Huston, Its 12, 

Ruracilt.NiiLrtutn.—Voyage Round the World* 1S35-T Svo. Ids. 
Philadelphia, IS&H. 

Seialrh,—S corches of Algiers* Svo F 9i. Boston* IS2G. Mr. 
Shaker was fur many years Co Haul-general of the Uni rod States 
at Algiers. 

Smith and Pwuirt*—M issionary Researches in Armenia- By 
Rev, Eli Smith and Rev. H. G. Q. Dwjghl, uf Am. B. Com, 
2 veils. )2nio. I2f, Riston* 1^3,'i. This has been republished 
in Eng I iiodt and also Inins lured into Gttrvnttfft. 

Souths ate.—X armiiv* of a Tour through Armenia, K urd isle n> 
Persia, and Mesopotamia. By (he Rev, Horatio Southgate. 
2 vols. !2mo. t2* New York, 1910. 

Stepjie.^s,—E gypt, Arabia Petrsen* cle. 2 yqIw plates, I2* r 
New York* IS37, 

Stewart.—V isit lo the South Sea. 2 vols. 12mo. 12*. New 
York* mi. 

—--Residence tit the Sandwich Ii!aod& &th edition, l2mo. 

0 i- Boston, 1B3£K 

T-fcYLqa,—' Hie Pi mg Ship ; ora Voyage around she World in the 
United States 1 Frigate Col urn bin, fttietided'by the Sloop of War 
John Adiim-i. Bv F- W. Taylor* C ha plain U. S. N. 2 vola. 
ISma* 12 $. NW York, 1940. 

Wabhiher.—C ruise of ihe U, S* Frigate Potomac round iho 
World in Ib&l—1. By F, Warrincr* A, M. 1 2 mu. 7$- <*d. 
New York, IS3&* 

Write (Capt. John-j—Voyage to Cochin-Chinaj ^cc- Bos¬ 

ton, 2d ed. 1S26. 

In addition to the preceding works,, ought to bo mentioned ibe 
following periodicals, containing journals of I ravels* as well ns 
the regular communications from llie Anieficno nufcriotmrics in 
the East* nod elsewhere* to their reap cell ve Board-!* in the United 



Mott. —Travels in Europe and the East, in the years 1834-1841* 
By Valentine Mou T Mr D. 8vo. New York,, 1S42. Published 
also by Messrs. Longman and Co, for the Aulhor. 

McrinELL.—Crus.se of klie Frigate Columbia, By \\\ M. Murrell, 
one of lbs CrfjWi 1.2m o. 6f. lufi■, 1841. 

Qlijs [Rev. I>r.}—Travels in Egypr, Arabia Petnra> arid the 
Holy Land. 2 vola. New York, 18-13. 

Olmsted. — Incuitnfs of a WhaUng Yiu/agc: wiih Observations 
on [be Scenery, Manners ami Customs, ami Missionary Sun inns 
of ihe Sandwich and Society IsJancLs. By Brunei* Allyn Olm¬ 
sted* 12 mu, Ptalea* 7*. fid, 

PAULtUVfl.—Cruise of llir- United Srntes Schooner Dolphin* hi 
the Pacific, etc* Rv Lieutenant Paulding, latino. 4^ New 
York, mh 

Paxton—L esters on Pafestine and Egypt* during Two Years 
Residence- By J. D. Pultun, A. M» 12mo. 5s. l^^hioKon. 
(Ky ) im 

pEfit i jrs, — Eight Year#* iSajiWracr in Farsi* r + among the Neslo* 
nan Christians; with N miens of the MahonimedutiB, Ry Rev. 
Justin Perkins, With 27 highlv-oohred Engravings of Cos¬ 
tume* Scenery, Port rail of Mur Yohaumm, Maps* etc. 8vo. 18#. 
Boston r 1843. 

Pobteh,—C ons rn mi nop I e* etc, By Com mod ore Porter, 2 vote. 
14s. New York, 1835. (Late Resident Minister of the United 
Stales in Turkey.) 

Post+■—A Viaii to Greece and Con^tn mi nopln hi Lite year 1&27-8. 
By Henry A. V. PmI* one of [he Agunm nf die New York 
Com mine e, New York, J830. 8vo, pp, 3G7, 

Rafelve.— -Vnyngeg nnd Travels in Eumpc, Asia, Africa, mA 
America. By Goo- Rape Eye. 8vo. 16#, Now York, IS35. 

Read.—M issionary Tour in India. By the Rev* Mcssid, Reed 
and Ramsey t American Missionarics, " 12mo. <>#. Philadelphia 
1838. 

Reynolds. —Voyage Round the World} in the United Crates 
Frigate Potomac, 1831—L Plates, Svo. 18?, New York 
1835 . 

Ron EH r 3 k— Embassy to the Eastern Courts of Siam, Cochin- 
China, and Muscat* in the United States Ship Peacock, 1832-4. 
By Edward Huberts, Svo. 14#* New York, 1837. 

Rotciss,—Journal of the Lass of the Brig Comraerte. 18ih edition 
12mo. Hartford, 182ti. 
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pota mb : nnd U I naira Luna of Scripture Prophecy. By Asahel 
Grant, M. D. I2mu. Map. New York 1842- (Published 
nlsv in London by Mr, Murray* for the author.) 

Haight (Mrs.)—Leitere from Egypi, Turkey, Palestine* etc* By 
a Iddy of New York 2 #olau l2mo. 12s. New York, 18-40. 

Kate lax.— Personal jVtfraftrt of Eighteen Years* Residence in 
Asiat comprising an account of the Manner* and Customs of 
Jim Oriental Na lions, with whom the Author has bud ufiieial and 
fu mi liar intercourse- tty J, lbrlun t Into Counsellor of 8latc f 
Aid ‘de-Camp nnd General of the Staff to Dost Mu hummed. 
Ameer of CnbuL Philad. 1843, 

-Memoir on Afghanistan* etc. I^ma. 5s. Philn- 1842. 

Holden.—N arm live of Shipwrecfe nnd Coplivily at the Felew 
Islands, otc. eic- By Horace Holden. 18mo, is* Boston. 

im 

Jokes.—C niro, TNtmasctii, Jerusalem, etc. By ft dia plaid in ihe 
American Navy. I2im. 7s. Gd. New York, 1836, 

Journal of a Tour around Hawaii (Sandwich Islands.) 12 mo, 
Boston, 1925, 

JuDflOM (Ann 1L)—A pedicular reinltoo of the American Baptist 
Mission to the Barman Empire. Washington, 1823. 

Kmn— Lav\ —Japan and Malaysia in 1837 ; their claims upon 
Christendom, exhibited in Nolei of Voyage* from Cftn’on, 
under (he direction of ihe Owners; viz.—The Ship Aforruftn, 
to Japan, hy C. W_ King* The Brig Himnwlch, in ihe Malayan 
Archipelago, by G, T- 1-Jiy^ Naturalist. 2 vols. 12mo. 12 j. 
New York, 183£h 

Lawhie (Rev. John C,)—Travels io North India, l2mo, Philad* 

1842. 

Leotard,—L ife of Leilynrd, the American Traveller. By Jared 
Sparks. 12mo. 6», Boston, 

M a loo m .— Travels in South-Eastern Asia ; embracing llmdos- 
tnti, Siam, Chinn, and the Burrrum Empire, By Rev. Howard 
Mu barn > 2 voIp 12mo. pitiless 12*, Bunion, (The Auihnr 

was a missionary of the American Baptist Board of Foreign 
Missions.) 

Milled— The Condition of Greece in 1827, 1828. By Col. 
Jonathan P* Miller, or Vermont, N. ¥. 182^ 12mo. pp, 3m 

Morrell,—F our Voyages lo (he South Sea, etc. By CapL Mor- 
»1L 8vo, 14*, New Verb, 1832. 

VOL. |, Mti. 1, y 
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Iei Styra: Re?, Dr. Robertson resided many year* al Syra, and 
had churyi* of a pre&«, and published many tract* translated 
into Modern Greek by hin^eEl' and daughter, He is now in 
ihti Uni led biro tos. 

At Cnnsitnitinnpkt Rev + Horatio Souihgnte lias been for some 
time al Constantinople* and is now abaul to proceed on a 
mission to the Christians of Mesopotamia— a Turkish and Per* 
shn Scholar. 

[This summary is very incomplete, in consequence of same 

documents not being at hand, which would have furnished Lhe 

necessary details,] 

II 

|Sce p, Ba.) 

AME1EECAX VOYAGES, THAVELS, AND OTHER WORKS DELATING TO 

THE East and Polynesia. 

AirttBKSOTt.—The Pdopanesu* and Greek Islands, By the Rev* 
R, Anderson* 12 mo. 6s. Boston. 

Around fAe World . —A Narrative of a Voyage in the (U. S.) 
East, Indin Squadron, under Commodore Rend. By an Officer 
in the U* S. Navy. 2 tola. 12ma cloih, with Views or Muscat, 
esc. 15 s, New York* 184 L 

Bigelow* — M alta and Sicily, 8m Ids. Roaion* 1831* 

Brf.wejl — (Rev* Josiali) Residence at Constantinople in im. 
New Haven* 1830. 

C lea vela n Ur —Voyages and Commercial Enterprises, Ry Rich* 

ard J- Cbeardond. 2 vals. post 8 vo. 10 a. 6 tf. Boston, JS 42 + 

Coe.ton.—C onstantinople and Athens. By Walter Co I ion* U. S. 
N. 12mo. 7s. New York* 183d, 

DeKat. — Turkey. By J. E. DeKny* M. D. Svo. 12*. New TorL 
Desultory Reuiintscencea of Germany , France, and Switzerland* 
8vq, 14 a. Bualusl* 1839, 

Delano.— {C apL Am*») Narrative of Voyages and Travels, 
comprising diree voyage* round lhe world. 8 * 0 , Bosion’ 
1817. 

Fanning — Voyages Round the World, By Capt, Edw. Fanning 

6vo. 12 j. New York, 1833. faa 

Giant.— The Ncstorioas j or, the Lost Tribes; with Sketches 
of Travel m Aocwmt Assyria, Armenia, Media, and Mesa- 
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Amhmt (Pegwm Department) i. M. Haswell; ironslnlinE the 
New restatuenl. 

Taro? Mission, Mr. f Wada and Mr. R Mason- Mr. Mnscm 
hns irm^luEcd the New Testament, anil is now engaged in a 
Grammar of the- Karon language; he has written on iho Ka- 
ron poetry j he Is also bn able narenilist, Mr. Wade reduced 
ihu Karen language to writing, and ia now prepiirioEt a die* 
tionary. 

Arraain Mission. Mr. G. 8, Comstock has prepared mnps and 
inusk fur the natives. Mr. L, SLitson hat; begun to wriie the 
language of tho Kcmmees, a tn nun tain tribe* 150 mi lea north 
of Akyab. 

Siam Mts^ion. A i Bangkok f Sinmese Dopertmeat) Mr, J, T. Jones 
hns iratiahitcd the whole New Testament into Sinmeae. 

CAtnMc Mission. (Chinese Department.) Mr. J. Goddard, Mr. 
Wp Dean. 

A ssam If iss ion. A l Sihsagor^ Mr. N« D rown- At Nowgang f Mr. 
3L Brnn^on has reduced to writing an Assam dialect of iho 
mountaineers. 

Teloogw* lluwon. At i\>JW, Mr. S, & Day. 

lie number of Baptist Mission* ha connection with the Board 

19 19 5 and of stations and out-stations, about 80. There are 103 

missionaries* of whom 44 are preachers* and 5t erd hi male oaaiaL* 

anti r Of pniivQ p mac hers and assistants there are i 14. 

EPISCOPAL MISSION ARIES IS ASIA, AFRICA, A + Y» THE MEblTEBB AREA*, 

In Western Africa , Cape Palmas: The Rev. T. S. Savage, 
M- D-, Rev, Joshua Smith* Hev a S. Hnzlehurfil; besides teach' 
ers and Maintains. Out-stations: Grenemy, on the coasi T iwo 
teachers. Cue alb* !tei\ J, Payne and Mrs. Payne ; besides 
assistants. RockM-at, on the coast, Rev, L* B. Minor, wife, 
and assistant. 

Chino —ftev. W. J- Boone, M- D* at KaEnng-sii. He resided 
many years at Batavia and Singapore, acquiring the Chinese 
language* nnd is now preaching nnd instructing, 

Greece, at Atkms: Rev. Mr. Hill and Mrs. I Til| T with two m- 
aismnia, have targe schools and ano educating some 700 
children* 

In Creir: Rev. Mr, Benton* wife and assLataots, have extensive 
schools. 
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The Board tins had a new fount of Arabic type, cut under the 
superintendence of the Rev. Eli Smith, one of its missionaries, 
so conformed to Arabic calligraphy as to suit ilio extremely fas¬ 
tidious taste of the A rubs. ft was cut by Mr. Homan Hilf&ck, 
an ingenious mechanic then in charge of die priming establish' 
niciit at Smyrna; and tho type was cast hy Taucbnitz nt Leipsic, 
eh (jtrm&ny* Mr. Smith having gone Ehither Eo superintend she 
operation. Sir* 11 a I tuck lb now residing in the United States, 
nntl is cutting and casting a new Arabic fount fur the Board, 
conformed to the same beautiful pattern, hut considerably reduced 
in size. 

Motirrn Syriac.—This, or at least the Neste rian dialect or it, 
was u(iwritten until the establishment of the mission among the 
Aestorinns nt Ortomwh in the year I#34. A fount of type, 
con formed to the most nppruved written character, has lately 
been cut and cast by Mr. i hillock, under lliu superintendence of 
the Rev. Justin Parkins, the first American missionary la the 
Nestorian people. 

Mahmifa, 'Idiomatic E semises, pp. 330. New Teste men, 
and the Poetical and some other bunks u r the Old Testament. 
Easy Jaysons, with Dictionary, School-books, 

JJmdttQMiamee <—Gospel of John. 

Tamil—A bridgme nt of Grammar. Tamil Dictionary, pp. 674. 
Dictionary, Tamil and English, and English and Tamil, in pro. 
gress. J he Holy Scriptures. School-books. 

Tffoogw,—Vocabulary, etc,, pp. 310, Teloogoo Poem, 

Siamese. —Parts of the Holy Scriptures, School-books. 

Cbin«f.—Chrestomqihy, 730 royal octavo ppgts, by Lite Rev 
EC. Bridgman, D. D. Easy J assorts, by Mr. Williams, Anglic 
Chinese schoril-book in the Canton dialect. Now Tesla mint 
Chinese Repository, tin English,) published monthly— eleven vol¬ 
ume* ; edited by Dr. Bridgman. 

yd/jffFifjj,—Gospel ot John. 

Hawaiian. Vocabulary, pp. 132. The Holy Scriptures. 
School-books. r 


AJCEKCAtt UAfriST ISOAJED OF FOKE 1QR MISSIONS. 

At Mautnain (Burmnn Department) Mr. A. Judson; has traoa- 
lated the Bible, and is now engaged on a Grammar. E, A, 
Stevens ; translating several works. 


APPENDIX* 


The following brief statements, respecting she operations of 
the American Missionary Societies ami ihdr rnisslcimries in the 
East afid olher quarters of the globe, have been obliging fur¬ 
nished, at my request, by members of ihc different rei^inua 
do uoini nations referred lo in them. They wit I ubmidnnily juatify 
ihe views taken, in the preceding Address, of their exlenl and 
importance in the cause of lemming alone, without any re fete nee 
lo the higher motives which originally prompted these efforts of 
a Chris*in n commumaiy to benefit their fellow mu | the consider** 
tion of which was aside of the present occasion. 

L 

(Siti pp. C awl -*&.) 

ilttlDUR BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOB FOIBlSn MISSION 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
has seventeen priming establishments for the use of its missions, 
with four type foun dories* and thirty-one presses. At these, 
priming has been executed in the following language*, viz,: 
Grebe, Bussu, Zulu (Sichuana), Imlinn, Modern Creeks Hebrew, 
He brew-Spa n ish h Ancient Armen in n h Modern Armenian* Armcno* 
Turkish, Arabic* Modem Syriac, M ah mi in, CoojooreiLec, Hin- 
doosrance, Tamil, Teloogoo, Siamese, Chinese, Japanese, Malay t 
Bngis, Hawaiian, Marquesas, Cherokee, Choctaw, Seneca, A bon* 
aquis„ Ojibwa, 0tmwn, Credi, Osage, Sinn.it, Pawnee, nnd Nez- 
Perccs, Fourteen of these wera first written by missionaries 
of the Board \ and in ibese languages nearly four hundred mill* 
ions of pages have been printed al the establishments belonging 
lo the Board. 

Some of the works hero referred to ore gpecilled : 

Grtbo. —Vocabulary* pp^ H9. School-books. 

Hebrew- Span fsA—Old Tcam maul. 

Ancient Armenians —The Holy Scriptures. 

Modern Armenian.— New-Testament nnd the Psalms. Gram¬ 
mar, Armenian Magazine* School-books. 

Ameno-rwrJtijftt (Turkish in Armenian characters}—The Holy 

Scripture*. 

Arabic,—Elements of Arabic Grammar, 
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whom we owe so much, and whom we nre all ambitions of 
derating to the same lofty height, to which other nations 
have attained by the cultivation nf learning—the reputation 
of each individual among us, whose posit ton is such os to 
render hint responsible to the republic of letters for any injury 
which it may suffer by his culpable neglect—shall we expose 
ourselves to the imputation of having been warning in the 
discharge of the high duties incumbent upon 113} To ac¬ 
complish all we could desire, will dmibiJcre he a task of great 
laltnr. It was a saying of the ancients, that the gods gave 
nothing great and valuable to man without labor, The cel¬ 
ebrated philosopher Epicurus, indeed, is said io have reckon¬ 
ed perpetual idleness, or ihe absence of all labor, among iho 
pleasures nl the Ely sum fields; tail Ihe Tartar savages of the 
North, barbarians as we call them, placed this same idleness 
among the torments of their world to come. 

Steady, unremitting labor on subjects of the intellect, like 
the untiring labor of the body upon physical objects, will 
overcome ail obstacles, To take ait illustration or two from 
some parts of our subject—think nf the vast labor which 
raised die colossal monuments of Egypt, that are to endure 
for as many ages as they have already stood I I/mk al the 
enormous temples atid gigantic pagan statues made by ihe 
hands or the slender and effeminate Hindoo; or Ihnt mighty 
harrier and wonder of the world, ihe Great Wall, by which 
the feeble Chinese hoped to secure themselves against the 
superior strength of their more hardy neighbors—all these 
are more like the works of giants than of the common race 
of onr fellow men. By time and patimil labor, says the 
beautiful Oriental proverb, the leaf of the mulberry tree is 
changed min silk; and, if we would erect intellectual mon¬ 
uments. to be ihe admiration of ages to come, and to he as 
imperishable as those raised by die tabor of the hands, wo 
must accomplish it by the persevering application of the 
powers of that noble intellect with which the Creator has 
endowed man for the great cads of his being. 
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men of those past ages and distant regions ? Ii may be de¬ 
manded, with much plausibility, of what practical benefit will 
it bo to us r in the present ago of the world, id know what 
was done by our fellow men two Ehousand, or two hundred, 
years ago — to study die elegancies and refinements of Grecian 
and Roman society* or the more simple and homely charac¬ 
teristics of our ancestors! who first founded: tire American 
colonies- — to acquaint ourselves with the singular manners 
and customs of barbarous and civilized nations of marc recent 
periods and distant countries—to spend our time in survey¬ 
ing the rude Islanders of the Pacific Ocean, or the sterner 
natives of otic own Continent., or that extraordinary phenome¬ 
non among nations, which has been strikingly character!Bed as 
“ the lame and immovable civilization of China*”* O! what 
actual advantage can it be to usv to know' how the daily busi¬ 
ness oflife was transacted in the slumbering ciliesof Hercu¬ 
laneum and Pompeii ? ft may be admitted, indeed* shat it 
is highly gratifying to a liberal curiosity, 10 travel over ihe 
same streets, and visit the same dwellings that were trodden 
by Roman footsteps eighteen centuries ago; to examine the 
domestic implements which were actually used by Roman 
housekeepers; to read the identical manuscripts which once 
served for the instruct ion of some Roman scholar: io see and 
handle the same morsel of bread and the same flask of w ine, 
which were perhaps just raised to Reman lifts and suddenly 
dashed from them in the terrors of that awful catastrophe 
which has been the means of Iheir preservation* to our times, 
Untested and unConsiimed. But still the question will again 
be coldly asked—of what utility is this knowledge? To 
which the answer* as in many other cases, must ultimately 
be — because n natural desire for such know ledge has Keen 
implanted in man by his Creator for wise purposes; and, 
when philosophy attempts to mason down thisdesim* nature 
rebels ; and no man is willing to throw aside, os useless* these 
and a thousand other particulars of ihe past generations of 
his race, although he cannot demonstrate iheir direct appli¬ 
cability to any common purpose that would in popular lau* 
guage be denominated practically usefitL 

With all these inrcoiives before ns-— ihe love of learning, 
for its own sake^-thc re pula i ion of our beloved country, to 


* Sir J&nu?p Mjiflfbi tcrt.h's lutrwluetftiy Lwtvra on ihe Law uf S Jlmn#. 
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“Give us a rope”—electrified the first English navigators 
tha* visited their island J Anri—nor to fatigue you with other 
illustrations—if in the remotest ages of futurity, alt histori¬ 
cal records of the settlement of the colonies of America from 
our mother country aha]) be extinguished, ami only some slight 
vest ige nf the language shall be preserved in monuments on 
each side of the Atlantic Ocean—even no more than the in¬ 
scription of a single grave stone, or the legend of a single 
coin—who at that period will doubt that the people of Old 
and New England were of the same family? 

Applying these illustrations to some of the unsettled eases 
occurring in ancient history, we may, for example, ask (with 
an able English writer}—Who knows any thing certain about 
the Petasgir And who does not perceive, that two connect¬ 
ed sentences of their language would tell us more clearly 
what they really were, than all that has hitherto been written 
about them ?• 

In addition lo what has already been raid, bearing upon 
Ibis question, it may be farther observed, generally, that lan¬ 
guages arc the depositaries of all knowledge; and, to adopt 
the views nf nn able writer already cited, literature has an 
over-rnling influence on the affairs 9/ active life, on the fate 
of Nations, and »n the progressive rharacier of ages. In 
past periods, he adds, men of letters constituted a body alto¬ 
gether cut off from the rest of the world ; a separation which 
had an injurious eifect upon all classes, nut sit the present 
day ii is otherwise; and the struggle of all after knowledge, 
in the investigation of truth, is the noblest struggle which it 
is in the power of man to makc-f A learned French writer 
also observes, that 41 words are the bond of society, the vehicle 
of knowledge, the basis of the sciences, the depositories of 
the discoveries of a nation, of its knowledge, its cultivation 
its ideas, The knowledge of words, therefore, is an indis- 
peusable means of acqttiring the knowledge of things, 1 ^ By- 
means of languages, he adds, we are enabled to read the his¬ 
tory of 0sir Mow men, iu past ages, and in all the quarters 
of the globe. 

But the farther question may still be asked, of what posi¬ 
tive utility will it be to us, to read the history of mir fellow 


* QUnJ-t, HuV Tut liT. Jiy Stlfl, 
t Scbtararh Lecture* an Hi*t. 
X G^bctint Muonic rriiiLLE i f, 
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In his earliest publication on the subject, a century ago, in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Academy o! Berlin, he 
jnsily observed—Ihat r "n? the mmole origin nf uaiiniis pres 
back beyond [he records nf history* we have null ling but their 
ktitgu fiifes Lo slippy the place of historical in format ioa^ 5 ' 

By way of {[Lustration, allow hero in remind you that 
we are all sensible how vary easy it \s to distinguish a for¬ 
eigner, when he attempts to speak our own language. Every 
one will recollect the example menltoned in the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, where the pronunciation of a single word was made 
the decisive test of national character : ** The men erf Gilead 
said amp him, Art thou an Ejihimmile? it. he said, Nay, 
then said they unto him, Say now ahibbohtA / and he said 
sibltoleth. for he could not frame to pronounce it right: Then 
they took him and slew him. 3 '* 

When, therefore, we have so simple and yet so certain a 
test of the affinities and differences of nations, how impor¬ 
tant it becomes to colled and com pare specimens of as many 
languages as possible, with a view to the early history o l the 
various races of the globe. 

These researches have already established ! affinities, which 
were never suspectod T between remote nat ions, \\ ho, for ex¬ 
ample, would once have eifircid to find the most grriknig 
resemblances between the Sanscrit of India and the Greek 
of Attics, both in words and grmninaiinil forms; or between 
the languages of Persia and of llic Tdilouic nations in the 
north of Europe? Who knew any thing about the Gipsies, 
till an examination of their language proved them to be of 
East Indian origin. Mislead of Egyptian, as their name once 
led the learned to believe? Who can dtmbi of the common 
origin or the natives of the Sandwich Islands and those of 
the Society Islands, who speak the same language, in tub* 
stance, although ihe two groups are twenty-five hundred 
miles apirt, and those people had no oiher means of intercourse 
over the Pacific Ocean, than their frail canoes? Or, who 
would for a moment hesitate to decide from language afonCi 
even if we did not know the fact from other sources also, ihai 
the mixed race of the Pitcairn Islanders, natfithstaiiding 
their tawny skins and savage physioguotuy T bad English blood 
in their veins, when their nautical cry, from their canoes,- 


* Jwigfci* ja L S, a, 
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The remarks of another learned English man, ioo t on 
another occasion, arc not less emphatic and severs:— 

“ Fhyfflulogy and philology 11 says he, 14 do not mm thrive 
<m British ground. We were indebted lo a foreigner (Junlu&Jl 
fur die first systematic and comprehensive work on rbe analo¬ 
gies of our tun £*.»<?; and it h hu mi timing lo think how tittle 
real improvement has been effected in the two cenluriDs shot 
have since elapsed. We have irtio Tested the same pine ness 
in oilier niatiers. connected with our national literal ure. We 
have allowed a Zbearfa* to prim the first edition of she Old 
* Saxon L\jiigetical Harmony—lhe most precious monumenl of 
ihe kind nest so ihe Mqj»o-G othic Gospel *—Jr cm Ettglitk 
Manuscript*. In like manner we are indebted "to a Uan!? for 
the (irei printed text of Bfmmtfi ihr? most remarkable produc¬ 
tion in the whole range of Anglo-Saxon literature; and we have 
to I hank another Dan* for our knowledge of ill* prineipfes of 
An^lo-Saxou versification, and for the only grammar of lhai 
tnnguEvge which deoenres the name, We have had* it la irue T 
■and slilt have, men who pride lliemFelves on their exploits in 
English philology; bui the beat frntmg them are much on a 
par with persons who fancy ihey are penetroiing Into I ho pro- 
roundest mysteries of geology, while they arc only gathering 
up the pebbles then lio on the cnril^s surface. Wo admit that 
Horne Tooke dug more deeply thin his comjielllors, and by no 
means without success; but, for want of practical knowledge, ho 
often labored in llie wrong vein, mid ns often failed to turn the 
right onu to I he utmost advatu&ge. >s * 

Such, then, are the duties that lie before m T and such arc 
our means of performing them in a maimer which wo hope 
will ultimately lw^ in some degree, beneficial to our fellow 
men—the great end of all our intellectual labors. 

B it some persona, whose mention hot? not been particu¬ 
larly directed to this subject, may be rhady to ask r in the 
currant formula of the day, what uiilUtj is lo be dented from 
these extended studies of the languages and literature of the 
globe"? The impitaut purpose to which these researches 
Into language would be subservient, were, I beheve, first dis- 
rinelly pointed out by the great Leibnitz—one pf those rare 
men to whom we may apply the title of a universal genius. 

* Qiin-rl, Hpt, tcL llv. p. 23ft. * We are fur from lo iiidiarip nil 

aw A*plt*StLtfin Khuta* uf the [rr iut *hv in Uu< nnmitv. We aduurwi 
and whwIy «ret Mr; CWyWr. B«»c othv j+ irf tlicirt^i^ppciailT Mr, 
JiUimhU-., ahil ilr. Jharpc—hnTO uL-o good wrvr-ctf La itun iiiUinrtmtiiL wv] 

wa MEK'-rvIy hope Lbfrj will livi= tu do n great dual mm” 




from the Greeks:* when, in short, in the very last year, we 
have a divine, i believe of sorris celebrity, bringing this very 
Study to bt<ar upon tE id Mosaic history, by eomptriety overlooking 
alt its modern results, and considering the feulonici ^n-ck, nml 
Semitic, os formtug ihe three principal cllutographie re-igu* 
telling us that * the construction of the three great families of 
language, tTie OfEcnlal, the H eslern, and the Northern, is actu¬ 
ally bo dtsiiocl, that a new wonder arises from I ho perfect 
adequacy of cnch !t> perform oil tho purposes of human tom- 
tn unicoi ton Ct when wo see $0 tnnny others ooiongst tot, whom 
it would he long lo enumorale, pertinaciously clinging & the old 
dreams of Robrcw ctymologi^i 

^TraHanda Fombre come cowi sahkf 
we cannot but fed that the reproach made ngninst us is hut coo 
well grounded, that wc have ncglecfptj to keep pace with tho 
progress of this science upon the continent \ and bn keenly rnor* 
i j tat: 1.1 when we meet, instead pf amend meni! another repetition 
of w lint has heretofore justified the charge. IT | 

A no I her able English writer makes the following admis¬ 
sion^ m respoct to tlie low stale of philological studies m 
England :— 

^Tht philological researches cf the last ami the present a^c, 
more especially those of the Germans, hive already m entirely 
revolutionized what before constituted this deportment of schol¬ 
arship, and ut the an me time enlarged its boundaries bo enor* 
mously, that much time tmwi o I apse before the moss of even 
what may be called itcccmplished readers can be expected to 
come, In a tolerable state of preparation, to the analyse of such 
a work ns ihai now on our table. {JkkePs Gaftfi&oi&ojiirf 
Urspnmg der Lateirtbichen Sp ruche und dcs Romischcd V*IW] 
Ii i s an if n new sense had been conferred on us; we are still 
puzzled end dazzled. In this country [Engl and j in particular, 
very few minds have‘grappled effectually with these brilliant njjv* 
fl |—to the general run mo of the studad* in our Uniwtititt 
ihty remain the objects of fit best o distrustful wonder"^ 


* *S« * A Sa&ctmiin of U & Conformity of EurOlH^ui LnPlguagM. P^- 
tfetttalj EriLrlE-fci, with the Oru'iHal Longuigt** By 3 ^|^cn ^ & 1 

f - JJivieHf rVuviLkniv: or, lb* Tkr*r Cycle*jf ftctv]iitkra3y <hc-JFttf 
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11 J may have appeared id you more fill! end severe in my m- 
mork-i upon ibis work than my subject required j but l will own 
tbii more than once I,have been caponed to the mnrti heat ion of 
hearing our English ethnographers blamed, a* railing for below 
iht mi vli need position of foreign philaiogere; and assuredly, 
wbcri f niter perns:rig ihe learned, judicious, and satisfactory in* 
quirie* of Boron LJusnboFdl, from ibe Biscayan* inla the very 
“**■ pr| di-i figured in this book, and admiring ihe sound philm 
uophical and pliilologifeat principle! which guide him at every 
amp/ we take up a work published since his, and going over the 
same pounds upon a sysiom gf fanciful eijirmlogtes derided la 
scorn by continenlal l 1 i*gutft& T il is ha rd to forbea r fading a lively 
icgreL, dial we iliuuld be subject lo the reproaches of a nr neigh. 
lors t and that what lhey hive already dona should lie apparently 
overlooked amongst us* When we are obliged to put forward 
os our greatest ethnographer, one who, like Dr. Murray, blends 

ihc rarest erudition with the mo&l ridiculous theories*-_mho 

wiLh a profoimil knowledge of mmy languages, maintain* that 
nil thoRu of Europe have ihoir origin from nine absurd tnnnnsyh 
IhIiIcs, eicpre^ive of ddferent sorts of strokes when a philn&o- 
pber T held gently tn respect by bis school, so late ns IW27, speaks 
of ihe nfFiniLy between ttreck and Sannk rit as something new 
and strange; re font to fc a German publication of Francis Bopp,* 
and an 6 Essny on the Language and Philosophy or the Indian*, 
by the celebrated Mr. F. Schlep!,* as works yet unknown lo us 
except through the quotations of n review ; mention* Gnbdin, 
Ho Brasses, and Leibnitz as the best nulhoriiics upon these 
studies; and occupies many pages in attempting to prove that 
ibnnskrii is a jargtm made up from Greek and Latin, and Ulus- 
irnles his position From kilchnt-LaJin and Maranmic vznes 
when a lea rued 1 in ga i it p rofesses to p rove t ha cun fortuity of t be 
European with Oriental language and for tbnt pur puse confuses 
logeilicr primary and derivative, ancient and modern, Semitic 
and I udo European words ; giving such terms from the Arabic 
■ 9 «™«« mtfanc&aly, which ii, as well as we t received 
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languages, we may add & valuable mass of general itsforatoiifiii 
collected , by American traveller, and particularly mi^iona- 
lies, in different parts of Asia and the ecu nines on the Medi- 
iermuean t respecting the history, aiiiii]iiitiesj mid condition of 
the various tiatiotis visited by lbam * 

With these examples of substantial wirices m the cause of 
learning,, within the short space oi a few years, ought ivc lo 
eulertain n doubt, that we shall one day have it its our pow 
to cooperate on more advantageous terms wiih onr European 
bred iron in promoliug Lis farther advancement? At the |ires- 
em day, Europe and the United States constitute but one 
litcmry community; and ihe reputation of our country do- 
mstsdst the continued efforts of every American, to perform 
his proportion of the common duties as a member ot the re¬ 
public of letters. ^ 

In order to aid Ourselves in forming some judgment of what 
it may be in our power to accnmpli&b t aud what may bo 
reasonably demanded of m, in comparison with other nations, 
it may not he without use, to advert to the actual stale of clh- 
no^mphiedt and philological science in that great country iu 
whose 1 rui^nu^c we shall rr iuks otir ENlellsctmd ConlctbatiODS, 
and with whose labors foreign notions will naturally compare 
those of our countrymen. I abould noi undertake, even if I 
had the ability mid the right — la which t certainly make no 
pretensions—to sit in judgment upon the labors oi the scholars 
of England, lo whom we owe so much; but, if the opinions 
of eminent Englishmen themselves are of any authority in 
this case, the actual slate of philological and ethnographical 
knowledge among ihem is far lower iliati it oughl to!«?. But, 
although" this, if true, may render the com pel it ion of olher 
nations in (his branch of knowledge so much the more easy, 
yet (hose who have the true spirit of scholars, will naturally 
look for the standard, at which they ought to aim, in those 
nations where this learning is in its highest slate, as success 
in such a case would be proportionality the more honorable. 
A late able English writer feelingly expresses himself on this 
subject in the following strong language it __ 
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perfectly explored, as I Imre already stated We may, loo t 
claim some credit for having been The first in furnish the 
learned of the Old World with a copious Vocabulary of 
another language of their continent—S menu, the Cochin- 
Ghintw Vocabulary, which was published in This country 
under the superintendence of our vetemn philologist above 
named; whose new views, also, of Another Asiatic language 
-—the Chinese written language-—have been above alluded to. 
The sagacious and striking observations of the same scholar, 
too, first directed the atleminn of the learned in Europe to 
the investigation of another remarkable language of that eon* 
tiur.ni—the Georgian ; of which 1 have already given you 
a brief account. 

In the languages of Poltjnaria } we have, by our active and 
intelligent missionaries particularly at the Sandwich Islands* 
made useful contributions to philology, and bid the founds 
lion fnr more extensive and exact researches in the languages 
and hisiory of the Islanders—by having been iho first to re¬ 
duce their unwritten dialect to writing, according to a sys¬ 
tematic orthography prepared for them in this country,* and 
now generally adopted in other dialects of the Pacific ; by 
establishing printing presses, for publ ishing hi the mitine bn- 
gunge newspapers, us well as numerous useful hooks in the 
various departments of religious, moral and scientific instruc¬ 
tion ^ all which means are powerfully and steadily operating 
to tram the native mind to habits of inventigation t and to a 
closer intercourse with the European mind, from which wo 
may reasonably anticipate valuable results Among iho other 
Islands, our countrymen first furnished a valuable Vocabulary 
or the Peejeo (Fiji) language!, which supplied an important 
deficiency in the known vocabularies of the Polynesian family 
of languages t 

Ta these direct contributions, made by our countrymen to 
philological science, as connected with the Extern and other 

[* Dr. Plckijrifli^ mtiriesfr an a «dn>kr M him m *=uppf,-* Uk thuj he 
TIM liimielf thu HiJlbur of till-: wrt-U'.m I>f orthography. — F- X. *,] 

+ ThU Vtienhuliuy wn* eollocled h tlir jw 1WIL, by tin! late Win. R Kiclb- 
ari™, E*q, nf unudi* tJi£- vahj^a uT a pQitirqlsr nutkt ntid ntfe^wt- 

lj the bl* unlirirel pbil^lf^i-i Ikinm Wihimn \<m Himibakli tu s 
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great masters of the Old World, to whose works we are ac¬ 
customed to resort for instruction; as, when we are mid by 
Sir William Jones, for example, that the illustrious British 
Orientalist Dr Hyde, appears to have mistaken u Mendean 
work on sotne religious subject for a code of Tartar lairs ; 
and that he made a still worse blunder, in giving us for 
Mongol characters a page of writing which has the appear¬ 
ance ul Japanese, or mutilated Chinese letters; and when we 
farther reflect that Sir William Jones himself, {os we are 
assured by one of his countrymen,) accomplished as lie was 
iti Oriental learning, and the supposed translator of some 
Chinese, odes into English—inserted, in his own hand-writing, 
on the blank page of a Chinese Dictionary, which he pre¬ 
sented to ihe Royal Society, this remark: “ If the loiters A 
and Heart be supplied, the work will be inestimable." On 
\vhu:h it has been observed, that die defect was in Sir Wil¬ 
liam's knowledge, not in the dictionary; as the Chinese have 
no word beginning with A, nor does 13 enter into any word 
in their language. 

Let us not, therefore, feel too great solicitude, lest we should 
be unable to make even small additions to the knowledge of 
the Oriental languages, and through them to (lie science of 
Philology; a science, comparatively, of recent date, and the 
ultimate results of which, in ascertaining the relationship and 
history of nations—even of those which are not known to 
have ever had t written languages—can hardly yet be justly 
appreciated. 

In respect to General Philology, indeed, I may remark, 
that America, through her eminent philologist already named, 
first gave to the Eum|>ean world just and philosophical 
views of the families of aboriginal languages of this cmni netit; 
and we cannot but recollect, that in France, where philologi¬ 
cal knowledge lias been so highly prised, the great value of 
his learning was justly estimated, and an honorable premium 
awarded to him by the National Institute of France, for his 
able Dissertation in answer to one oT their prise questions. 
Let us not forget, that, upon his suggestion and with his co¬ 
operation, another American philologist, in conjunction with 
a public spirited country man, brought to the notice of Europe¬ 
an scholars a mass of original and authentic information on 
one of the remarkable languages of their own eontmeni — 
the Berber, of North Africa—which hod before been but mi- 
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Not ran ny years before Sir Will into Jones had given his 
country men this reproof another eminent Orientalist, whom 
I have already cited, in n tone of despair gave utterance to 
his frdings on ihe fate of Orient a I learning in England, in the 
following language: 11 As l shall bid adieu to Oriental learn¬ 
ing, and indeed to every other literary pursuit, the moment 
I have completed the second volume of ray [Persian] Dic¬ 
tionary. 1 lake this opportunity of offering my opinion on the 
fate of this branch of learning. I Unless Some steady phrn of 
encourage merit is adopted by those who have power to pro¬ 
mote it r it must apparently languish in a staff? of lethargy, 
hardly differing from a non-mstencr ; for, till young men 
in general shall have the prospect of recommending themselves 
by such pursuits, one or two, or half a dozen, in a nation can 
never go very far m the improvement of any science. Had 
mathematics m little followed, we had never seen a 
Newton* Had Greek been as much neglected, we should 
have had few of ihe excellent works which have been formed 
upon their models* Were an hundred students id attach 
themselves to Eastern tongues, ins lead of not a twentieth 
part, perhaps; an half, possibly, of these might make consid¬ 
erable progress, and a few might arrive at perfection. What 
the life and leisure of one or two men must be quite unequal 
to, a few years of such a number might cosily accomplish, 
iVtmmscripis,, which at present might almost as well he at 
Japen, would then be explored : and T from among a great 
many of small value, same real literary treasures would per¬ 
haps be discovered, lit which religion, history, and general 
science might be greatly Interested.”* 

If, then T we should not he able at present to make as large 
con tri bulimia to this branch of knowledge as to some others, 
we need not, under the circumstances of the case, feci culpa¬ 
ble of having Jailed to accomplish all that may have been 
reasonably demanded of us by our fellow laborers in the com¬ 
mon republic of letters* But, above all, whatever we may 
accomplish, it is to be hoped that we may be stimulaied in 
our efforts by a higher motive than the poor and sordid nne 
of interesti which Sir William Jones ao emphatically ascribes 
to his con airy men* Even if we should occasionally commit 
mistakes, loo, w« ought not to suffer extreme mortification* 
when we reflect, how many have been com milled by the 
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a wakened to its essential importance in tho science of phi¬ 
lology, and its value as a lirrmth of thtit extended and liberal 
education which, by the common consent of cultivated na¬ 
tions, h&k been substituted for tho narrow and limited one of 
fbimer times; and, in addition to the ordinary Oriental studies 
pursued there, we have now 3 in I he talents and acquiremenis 
of its professors in lisa philological depaHmen6, the promise of 
the higher attainments in Sanscrit mid other Eostem litem- 
lurfc # 

The dUadvanioges to which we are still subjected in this 
country, hove been already spoken of; but similar ones have 
been also felt in the Old World. Sir William /ones, no 
longer ago I ban when he published Ids Persian Grammar, 
most feelingly complains that his countrymen and these of 
usher nations had shamefully neglected the study of the Per¬ 
sian Isinguii^e* till they were animated by 11 the most power¬ 
ful incentive that can influence the mind nf uiunj interest 
was the magic wand which brought them all within one 
circle; interest was the charm which gave to the languages 
of the East a real and solid importance. By one of those 
revolutions (headds; 'which no human prudence could have 
foreseen, the Persian language found in* way into fnditL . * 
, . Our 1 Sid in Company began to lake under their protec I ion 
the princes of the country t by whose cooperation they gained 
their first settlement; a number of important affairs were in 
lie transacted in peace and war between nations equally jealous 
of one anothef t who haul not the common instrument of con¬ 
veying their sen tin: cuts; the servants nf the Company re¬ 
ceived letters which iheycoidd not read,, and were ambitions 
of gaining titles, of which they could tint comprehend the 
meaning: it wiis lonud highly dangerous to employ lhe na¬ 
tives as interpreters, upon whose fidelity they could not de¬ 
pend; audit was at last discovered, that they must apply 
themselves to the study of the Persian language, jit which all 
the letters from the Indian princes worn written."! 
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different countries, than those of any other nation ; and i be¬ 
hove we may, without fear of contradiction, state as a facl t 
that among mar missionaries we have a greater number of 
proficients in various languages of the East and ether [iarls 
of the world, th m\ are to be found among the missionaries 
of any other nation.* 

In the EiuJtt. place our travellers are multiplying every day j 
mid they now travel with a vastly greater stock of preparatory 
knowledge^ than could formerly be furnished in our country. 

The Oriental languages —the key to all knowledge of ihe 
East— have been cultivated during the last thirty yeora s in the 
United Slates, to un extent which the most sanguine canid 
not have anticipated. For this advance, particularly so for ns 
concerns Biblical learning, we are deeply indebted to the d is- 
tingtihhod scholar, who has given so high a reputation to that 
depart men I of the 'The nlogical Institution lm the neighEmrtng 
town of Andover ;f who gave the first impulse to our Orien¬ 
tal studies at the present day t arid whose works are re published 
in England, and recommended by I i here] English scholars in 
the English Universities, His eminent example has put to 
shame the noisy clamor of those fanatics who in past pie nods 
were permitted to decry what they were pleased to style 
mere human learning; and the example has been success¬ 
fully followed by other individuals ond Institutions ■ of which 
last, another Theological Institution in our vicinity (at New¬ 
ton) though more recently established, is already acquiring a 
well deserved reputation for Oriental Learning.]: 

In addition to the advancing state of Oriental studies in 
our TtwotogimL institutions., we may congratulate ourselves 
upon the increasing importance attached to them iu our uni- 
Tcrsiues and colleges, os a branch of general education. The 
ancient College at New Haven—long distinguished in oilier 
respects—has able instructor in she Oriental detriment; and 
is, I am informed, soon to have the advantage of the learning 
of a well educated Smxril scholar, as one of its professors 
In our own neighboring University, too, w here iu times past 
Oriental learnmg was in a declining state, attention has been 
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hut a valuable grammar of the dialed spoken in Lhe vicinity 
of E Turners River s L*ake Macquarre T ifcc, T was published by 
Mr. Thmlkeld, a missionary under lhe patronage of the Brit¬ 
ish Government in the year JS34; and we may anticipate 
additional information of value from the intelligent American 
scholar who was charged with the philological department 
on the late Exploring Expedition, and who puased some time 
in New Holland * 

The limits of this Address compel mo to omit even refer¬ 
ring to numerous groups of islands in lhe Pacific Ocean, The 
principal ones, 1 mean the Society Islands, on the south side 
of the equator, and the Sandwich Islands, north of ii, are well 
known to almost every reader; and lhe last mentioned group* 
by the Missionary Reports, and, particdorly, by a recetai val¬ 
uable work published by one of our townsmen,! The 
Sandwich Islands deserve particular notice, howevcr t as the 
station of the principal American mission} which has been 
established there about twenty-three years: and in the course 
of that time has abolished the ancient idolatry and introduc¬ 
ed the Christian religion, with lhe most useful arts of life 
that are known in Europe; and, among them, lhe art of 
writing and printing the native language* in which numerous 
books and even periodical works are now published. 

I will only add that the prevailing languages of all ihcso 
islands are dialects of what is commonly called the Malay 
stock ; but in many of them the Malay is intermixed with 
aboriginal Languages peculiar to different islands. 

1 have now' finished this very imperfect outline of the ex¬ 
tensive and magnificent field of inquiry which lies before 
us. Its magnitude is calculated, at first view, to throw us 
almost into a stale ef dcs|iau% lest we should not have it in 
our power to accomplish any thing that shall bear any pro¬ 
portion to the subject. But a more deliberate consideration 
will satisfy os that we ueed not bo disheartened. 

We have, in the first place, many facilities by means of our 
extended commerce—the second in the world—which af¬ 
fords us on intercourse with the people of every habitable sp°t 
of the globe. Our missionary establishments are more ac¬ 
tive, particularly in relation to the languages and literature of 
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mosa, resemble (he Malays and Smith Sea Islanders, and 
speak a different language, it is said, Tram any one now 
known, and of different dialects, though there is a mixture 
of Malay words in it. 

Smith ward of the Chinese dominions and of I he territories 
described by geographers under the general name of Indo- 
Chinese— ’Comprehending the Burroao Umpire, Siam, Co¬ 
chin China, and Camboja—we have the Peninsula of Ma¬ 
lacca, and the great Island of Sumatra; and eastward of 
these, the islands of java, Borneo, Celebes, the extensive 
group nf the Philippines, (estimated at fifteen hundred,}and 
the other numerous islands of the Indian Archipelago; 
throughout which the Maltiy family of languages, in its 
various dialects, prevails, but more or less intermixed with 
aboriginal languages in various islands, where the Malay is 
principally used ns the language of commercial intercourse 
on the sea coast 

It may surprise some persons, that the Malay language, 
which takes its game from a people whom we are accus¬ 
tomed to regard as a ferocious and uncultivated hand of bar¬ 
barians. contains no inconsiderable body of literature. This 
part of their history was several years ago made known by 
thru able English scholar, Mr, Marsdett ; and there is now at 
(lie city of Washington a collect ion of Malay works, in man¬ 
uscript. (brought home by the late Exploring Expedition,) 
which is said to be the largest that has overcome to the pos¬ 
session of any European. This collection was made by one 
of our countrymen also. Mr, North, an intelligent missionary 
at Singapore, who, ! am informed, as a Muiay scholar, lias 
not his superior in any foreign nation. 

Eastward and southward of tho region Inst mentioned is 
that country of wonders, New Holland—in which it has 
been observed, that nature defies the man of science to fol¬ 
low ottt their systematic classifications of her productions* 
and where, as a lively French writer observes, in rather ex¬ 
aggerated Language, we find a volcano without a crater or 
Java, but continually throwing out flames—cherries which 
grow with the stone on the outside of the pulp—pears having 
the stalk at the biggest end—lobsters without claws and 
dogs that do not hark! 

The languages of New Holland and of the neighboring terri¬ 
tory of Van Diemen s Laud have not yet becu all investigated ■ 


about the Christian era, Their language belongs to (he al¬ 
phabetic class, and is essentially different from the Chinese; 
thrush (br a Iona period the error inis prevailed, thai the 
Japanese used the same written characters with the Chinese, 
and with the same meaning, it was accordingly asserted, 
that the two nations could understand each other io writing 
though not in sparking; an opinion which is Kuflicieudy 
refuted by the simfile fact that ihe Japanese tramfote Chinese 
bonks into their own language, and use dictionaries of Chinese 
with the meanings in Japanese; just as we use dictionaries 
of the Fftaoh, or other foreign languages, with itiierpreia- 
tirms in our own.* The Chinese is," however, cultivated in 
Japan as a learned or foreign language ; it being a quati heat ion 
for the liberal professions and for promotion to public offices. 

Southward nf ihe Japan Islands is the group catted by En¬ 
glish writers the LothfftoQ Islands, which is a corruption of 
the native name, the pronunciation of which* in English* 
would be ts£oo*l*m i, as the old Dutch navigators originally 
took it from the mmuhsof the natives f These islands have 
beer rendered familiar to all readers by die interest mg voyage 
of Captain Basil Hall { who has given a copious Vocabulary 
of the language. drawn up by Lieutenant Clifford, of she 
Navy I Their language* of which there appear to be differ¬ 
ent dialects in the different islands, is neither Chinese nor 
Japanese, though it has words common io hath of them. 

Still fanhw south, is the island of Formosa, rendered most 
famous by the notorious imposture of ihe celebrated George 
Psaliuatjnzar: who, of his own invention, while in London, 
framed an entire language and history of the people, and for 
some time passed for u uaiive of the island, and was sent by 
ilia Bishop of London to Oxford, to pursue his studies. 
The aboriginals, in the eastern and mnunUutiQus part of For- 
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southern part of their territory) are subject lo China, and 
jniy an animal tribute to the emperor. Their language is 
written in perpendicular columns, from left to right (the re¬ 
verse of the Chinese) ; a valuable grammar of it has lately 
been published m Si. Petersburg by a learned Herman, who 
has made extensive investigations in this and other languages 
of that regiom* 

The country of the Manichoo&i or Mantchnoria, is the 
general name of the in ha hit ant£ of eastern Tartary, that is, 
of the territory between Mongolia and the Eastern Ocean. 
Their language is called by that able Orientalist SI* Langles, 
the most perfect and learned of ihe Tartar idioms; and has 
fur some time pas; attracted the attention of philologists. It 
does not apiteor to have been a written language before the 
seventeenth century ; Mid it is a remarkable fact, that this 
language, which is on the eastern edge of ihe old continent, 
has many words in it that have a striking ofljrsity to those of 
Western Europe—and those, not technical words, but the 
names of such objects as arc common to all nations.! 

As we proceed southward from Mnutchooria (also written 
Maude hour la) we come to the great peninsula of Corea, be¬ 
tween tFie Sea of japan on the east, and the Yellow Sea on 
the west: which deserves a brief notice. The Coreans cul- 
tivaie the Chinese language, and consider a man H il literal ft,” 
who does not understand it; but iheir vernacular tongue is 
very different from it. Their alphabet is ingenious, being at 
once syllabic and elementary; but ihe whole number of 
characters several hundred ) may be resolved into about fifty- 
two syllables, or element Captain Basil Half iu his Voyage 
in Corea and the Lotnchoo Islands, states shat a Chinese, 
who acconifeuiieil them, was of no rise, for he could not read 
what ihe Currant wrote for him, though in the Chinese char¬ 
ter ; and of their spoken language he did not understand a 
word.J 

From the coast of China we pass to the adjacent islands, 
of which The most important are the Japanese Mauds, Japan 
is gene rally considered to have been a colony from China ■ hut 
was more probably civilised by Chinese colonists, befom or 
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Ih that country also America may justl y boast of able scholars, 
who have mastered all the difficulties of the language, snd 
are engaged in the J illusion of such knowledge as may pre¬ 
pare the way tor the introduction of the blessings of Chrifr* 
tianity, and the arts and sciences of Europe; and from these 
scholars our Society may hope lo collect such knowledge of 
this people and their language, as may be alter wards again 
disseminated for the benefit of our follow men. 

In cormecliDD with this branch of our subject I cannot for¬ 
bear adverting to the investigations made by our great philol¬ 
ogist* Mr, Du Ponceau* who has within a few years past 
announced pew and original views of the Chinese WritlW 
language ; which he supports with such a cogent and philo¬ 
sophical course of reasoning, that they hid lair to remove 
ancient prejudices, ami ultimately to find favor among the 
Sinologists of the Old World^ 

To the p same philosophical linguist Europeans are indebted 
for the first publication they ever had of a copious Vocabu¬ 
lary of the kindred language of Codtw Chirm, from a valu¬ 
able manuscript preserved ill iho East India Museum ol the 
neighboring city of Salem-* 

With ibis portion of my subject 1 ought lo relieve your 
patience*; yet how much remains to lie done, before even the 
entire aniline can be completed! I can scarcely do more 
than oiler you a catalogue of the countries and languages that 
will fall within the views of our Association. 

On the 11 or then i borders of China, mid between Mail- 
lehoom, Tibet, and Siberia, is the country M the 
who have often been confounded with die 7 ol Souih- 

weslern Asfa t from whom however they appear to ditler, 
physically, in various particulars, as well as in (heir language. 
Thcva^ue name of TarhirSj indeed, (or Tatars as OrieuEah 
istshave it,) has long been applied, without discrimination to 
an undehuE?d region of she northern and eastern pari of Asia. 
The Mongolians have been supposed to be the descendants 
qf the 7/uris, and from time immemorial have been called by 
the Chinese, Hiongan; mid their khttns, or chiefs, (of ihe 
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La!in, and other language? of Europe, and, above aIf T in 
those which we consider as peculiarly belonging in the Teu¬ 
tonic or German family, that no man can claim to be a phi- 
tolngisi, without some acquaintance with that extraordinary 
and most perfect of the known tongues, Of its intimate 
connection with the European languages, 1 could give yon 
innumerable examples, if time permitted. Om a single brief 
remark of the first Sanscrit scholar of the age, Professor 
Bnpp, of Berlin p will supply the place of such rl lust retinue. 
That profound scholar say?—in strong ierms it ia true— 
“When I rend the Gothic of UlphiWs Version [of the 
Scriptures] 1 scarcely know whether I am reading Sanscrit 
or German.” 

It is a high grnlificarion to every American who values 
the reputation of Ins native laud, to know that some of nur 
young countrymen are now redding in Germany-—that genial 
sod of profound learning—wilh a view to the acquisition of 
the Sanscrit language; and that we shall one day have the 
fruits of their learning among im» Ai the same lime we 
have many missionaries in ihc diOerent provinces of the hither 
arid farther India, in Coy Ion, the Barman Empire, Siam and 
other kingdoms of Asia, who are masters of the various lan¬ 
guages of ihp people among whom they are stationed. 

If lime permitted, l should now ask your attention to the 
countries of ffortk&i r Asia, particularly Tnrtary, Tibet, and 
Mongolia, which are scarcely known to us except by name, 
but whose languages are beginning to excite great interest in 
Europe, Passing by these, for the present, then ,1 proceed to 
notice, very briefly, that extraordinary nation, the Chinese, 
whose ultimate fate h now a subject of grave consideration 
with the statesmen of Europe, and of the United Slates too, 
who but a short time since could not have imagined such a 
remarkable course of events as has lately taken place. 

If we might presume to scan the ways of Providence, we 
should he ready in believe that, in the present case t that 
mighty empire, which has been for ngh encased wiiliin iEs 
own walls, is at no distant day to be opened and enme into 
communication with the rest of the kingdoms of the world 
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die ancient physiognomy of which (if we may w speak ) 
bears such a resemblance in some points to that of Hindus¬ 
tan, ihiit when ihe English several years ago brought an army 
of native soldiers from India to Egypt, the soldiers pruflhaled 
themselves in reverence of the temples and denies or that 
country, as they would have done in those of iheir own.* 

That ihe philosophy and science of India had an extensive 
influence on the surrounding conn tries, and even as far west¬ 
ward as Europe ilseff, is manifest from the concurring lesli- 
mony of the writers of all nations. Biil p though it resem¬ 
bled Egypt in the system of castes^ and in some other re¬ 
spects, yet it had not a system of hieroglyphic writing; and 
the Egyptian practice of embalming the dead body, ns if the 
preservation of it were important to Ihe man, was apparently 
inconsistent with the Indian doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
or transmigration of ihawul.f Yet, on the whole, there arc 
so many points of resemblance, particularly in their roydinlo- 
gics s between Egypt and India 1 ihat a learned French wriler 
supposes that the latter country was civilized by those Egyp¬ 
tians who accompanied Bacchus or Sesostris in their expedi¬ 
tions to tndia.J 

The literature, science, and history of India have so long 
been a subject of research with English acid other writers, 
whose works are familiar to us, that I forbear occupying your 
time w ith details; that they are eminently entailed to onr 
attention, is imfrsputable; their superior antiquity alone over 
all lo which we am accustomed as ohjccls of learned inves¬ 
tigation, will ensure for them an important rank in the studies 
of every man who is desirous of acquiring that exact know¬ 
ledge which is the only knowledge of any real value, I 
may here remark, iri passing that the various new sources ni 
in format inn, which modem perseverance and seal have opened 
to us t have materially extended ihe boundaries of a liberal 
ed acai ion ; and it has become in dispensable to unite with our 
Greek arid Roman, a portion of Oriental learning. 

If there were no other motive for the pursuit of ibis branch 
of knowledge, there would be a sufficient one in lho fact 
that the great parent language of liulia i Ihe *Snusmf, is now 
found to be so exsensivdy incorporated imo the Greek, and 
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to Oriental scholars 10 know that under his direel ion, with 
the aid nf the Bishop, the American Board of Commission- 
ere for Foreign Mission* are preparing new Syriac types for 
the purpose of eupf dying ilie iN'esUtriuna with copies of the 
New Testament, which they have so dcvenily cherished from 
i he earliest periods of Christianity. bin of which they have 
at present no copies except a few ancient mnnuttripts; and 
these are confined Lo i he use of a very small mi in her even 
of iheir clergy. I may odd that the Nesiorian dialect of 
the Modern Syriac was an imwritten language, until the es- 
mhlislipiom of ihe American mission among dial people at 
Orbomiefa in the year 1934. 

In the study of the Persian language* onr countrymen 
have not beets wholly inactive. 1 have now lying before me 
a manuscript translation of part of a copious Persian work, 
entitled Ihe Hyal^uLJTuloab, containing an original Biogra¬ 
phy of Mohammed, and a History of Ins Religion* written 
by a native of ihai conutry. The translation was made by 
the Rev. J, L. Merrick, an American missionary in Persia ; 
who, aa we are assured by a most compeient judge and able 
Oriental scholar,* has exec tiled his task with fidelity and skill, 
and has added notes of his own* which fire of great interest 
and value. The volume, it is true, contains many monstrous 
fables and absurd it res respecting the Arabian prophet and his 
immediate follower*; but. absurd ay those are, yet, if histori¬ 
cally they are even not more irne than ihe Arabian Nights, 
they doubtless give us tho peculiar I rails of the Oriental mind 
and dinmcier, wish as much truth as all acknowledge lo be 
the case in the celebrated w ork of fiction just mentioned, or, 
as we find in the works of imagination m all nations; for, 
mi less such work* pro ms Lit a picture that is true lo nature, 
their authors labor in vain—their works will not be read. 
It has, therefore, appeared to me desirable to add to onr 
other sources of information respecting the Oriental nations 
even works which intrinsically seem to posses* but little 
direct historical value. 

Our survey of the East has now brought ns to the other 
great central point of civiUzatkm formerly alluded to ] mean 
Ism a, or Hi^uustan; whose antiquity, in, (he opinion of 
an eminent critic, is perhaps os great as that of Egypt, 

* Luc Bin!, Lu*3j at, Anurinn im^iuiry in tho E^l _ 



nnrl Firdust says of Him—■“ When he stood on bis leel tho 
ends of tho fingers of his hands reached beloxv his knee ;' f 
which corresponds with the Greek wriler^ All these proofs 
(says Malcolm) render ii certain that Ardiiheer and * *4rln- 
xerrrj are the same; and p this point being admitted beyond 
ail doubt, is of great importance in determining the epoch 
both of Cyrus and Xerxes,* 

After this epoch the Persian histories hare m are definite 
points of coincidence with the Grecian, The Persian wri* 
tors speak of the wars of Dumb f that is, During against 
Philip, whodi they call Philippovs of Room; by which 
term—adopted since the establishment of the Eastern empire 
of the Romans—they describe the provinces west of the 
Euphrates in the shores of the Euxiue and Mediterranean*! 
His son p Alexander the Great, is also well known in Persian 
and other Asiatic writers* under the name of Sccunder or 
Scnnuter t and sometimes JUskamhr Ymtntmi, Alexander 
the Ionian or the Greek 4 Yet it seems to be admit led, ibat 
I he Asiatic writers do not make the slightest allusion to dial 
ce lob ruled Exrpr*Htion of the 7V.h lhoui<ftnd t which has 
given immortality to iU commander. $ This total silence is 
accounted for, by some writer^ upon the hypothesis ihoi this 
expedition* though so much magnified hy the Greek writers* 
lvas probably a very inconsiderable one—a conflict between 
the Greeks and one of the provincial governors, or satraps, 
of Persia, and not of sufficient importance to be related in 
the general histories of the nation, 

Persia, m already observed, lias lately become peculiarly 
imeresting to Americans, in consequence of the Missionary 
establishment among the Nestorian Vhristhus, who occupy 
a territory m the northwesterly qua iter ot the kingdom. To 
the facts before slated in relation to the Mission, may be 
added—that the American missionary among thent T the 
Reverend Justin Perkins, lately visited the United Suites, 
accompanied by the NeStOfbn Bishop Mar Yofitinnan $ 
whose personal character and I he condition of his Christian 
countrymen created a strong inlerest and sympathy among 
all classes of people. And it will, doubtless, be gratifying 
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rtmt who had invaded it, should hove restored it to the sum¬ 
mit of power and magnificence !”* 

The same accomplished scholar again observes that the 
Cireek writers, who sacrificed every thing “to the graces of 
their language and the nicety of their ears,” must have form¬ 
ed ihnir name of CamipMet from the Oriental Kambakhsh, 
c f '- rr< *‘ ,t } u % Oatirea, a title rather than a name; and Xerxes 
from Sfaruyt, „ t Shirshah, which might also have been a 
tttle.f It has neon heretofore awn met i, oti more careful in* 
vestigation, that [lie Lohrasp of the Persians was the first 
Cynbyses ot the Greeks, as the power and iineaj-e of the 
Ptoiaian hero completely accord with the description and 
lututly of the Grecian ;f and the recent discoveries in higvpt 
now furnish a new corroboration of the Greek historians, in 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions, in which this fwrsonoge is ca|- 
\«& Kmnbeth; and Incroglyphkal labials of the sixth rear 
°J his reign are now extant.$ 

Thero is as Ittilc doubt, tliat the Gvshiasp of the Persians 
" ,f ' e //j Watpes of the Greeks, under whose reign 

Ihe 1 ets, ™ s converted to (he worsiiip of fire; and his 
name and (hat of his son Xerxes (Kstuanhah) have at 
length been found m the Inscriptions in the arrow-headed. Or 
ancient 1 ere in n, c ha meter. || lit respect to the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes (the h/eudmr of the Persians) we have 
tables from the writers of Persia, and the Greek narratives 
nre so hill ot exaggeration of the numbers of their enemies 
as to throw a doubt over this event, which warrants ns in 
distmatmg what they narrate, except the simple fact that 
their country was invaded by a powerful army under a Per* 
|»nncc who was ctcftaiieti.1! 

To these corroborative facts may be added one other, 
ctorduig to the Greeks, jirtuTerxes t^omptnamn r, the sod 
of Xerxes, succeeded to the throne of Persia; a „d Eaten 
writers also state that Gushtasp fHyslaspes) was succeeded 
V TV** 0 *™' Bah man, who was known by the name of 
Arduhcer Dtranluxl, or Ardis/tcer with the Lonv Hands 
° r as he is termed by ail the Persian" aw bora: 
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numeraire assassinations recorded by the Greeks- Not a 
vestige is at the same time to he discovered of the famous 
billtEes of Marathon, Tk&nmpylfP* Satamis f Piaiea or 
iMyrnle, nor of that prodigious force which Xcrxeg led 
out of the Persian empire to overwhelm the Stales of 
Greece, ,s 

On this strong stale mem a later English writer, before 
cited, very justly observes: This is assn red \y uni correct; 
the writers of both nations mix truth with fable* and wore 
perhaps alike disposed to suppress some facts and to exagger¬ 
ate others;^ and, he adds, when wo consider the remote* 
ness of the period, the want of dates (for before the lime of 
Mohammed the Persian histories hace none) mid the many 
names and title? applied to their kings and heroes, we shall 
perhaps be more stir prised nt their casual agreement, than at 
their freqnom difference in their relations of the same incis^ 
or the omission of the historians of one nation to notice 
some of the most remarkable events recorded by those of 
the other* 

Two or three of ihe particulars, which are above objected 
to as being unnoticed by the Eastern writers, deserve a mo- 
mmft mtemion. 

In the first place, the history of Kni Khoosroo, ns given 
by Eastern authors* corresponds in several points with the 
accounts given by Herodotus of the great Cyrus it and Sir 
William Junes in the most decided terms, says— M I shall 
i hen only doubt that ihe Khmrmi of Firdausi wsis ihe Cy¬ 
ra* of the first (Irak historian, and the hero of the oldest 
[tolhical and moral romance* when l doubt thru Louis Qua- 
tnrze and Leipis the Fourteenth were one and the same French 
King. It is utterly incredible, that two different princes of 
Perdu should each have been bom in a foreign and I ionite ler- 
filory ; should each have been doomed to death in his infan¬ 
cy by his maternal grand father in consequence of portentous 
dreams real or invented ; should each have been saved by the 
remora of his destined murderer; and should each, after a 
similar education among herdsmen, as the son of a herdsman, 
have found means lo revisit his paternal kingdom; and, hav¬ 
ing delivered it, after long and triumphant war, from the ty- 
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The ancient history of Persia is int \m aEety connected with 
□nr earliest studies in Grecian history; though hitherto we 
tmve only read it throngh the partial medium of Greek wri¬ 
ters; who, forgetting the sacred obligations of the historian 
to rdaie the troth, have loo frequently—from what is often, 
though falsely, culled patriotic feeling—concealed or perverted 
facts in order to magnify their own couni ry; though we can 
hardly bring ourselves to admit the justice of Juvenal's sar¬ 
casm on their historical writings— 

Vj qusEiqdil tjFmria tnuurlfti 
ArWltl in luitcrnn.* 

V i t where there have been innocent omissions, or apparently 
erroneous statements, in regard to their intercourse with the 
Persians, m peace or war, every lover of (ruth, whatever may 
be his partialities for our Grecian masters in literature. will 
be desirous of having the testimony of the Persians them- 
■elves, to compare wuh that of the Greeks. 

Now, applying this remark to lh& present cast!, we are not 
a little startled, in the first instance, at finding (hot some 
cvcnls which make a prominent figure in l hr works of the 
Greek writers on Persia, are either not mentioned by the 
historians of the latter notion, or arc very differently related 
by them. 

But we must not, from this circumstance, go to the extra¬ 
vagant length of a distinguished Persian scholar of ihe last 
century,t amd distrust all that the Greek writers have related 
of the Persian*. That author asserts ihai, from every re- 
search which lie has had may opportunity of mnking T lp there 
seems to he nearly i» much resemblance between the annals 
of England and Japan, m between the European and Asiatic 
relations of the same empire j ,J find he goes on lo affirm that 
11 we have no mention, of the Grmf Cyrus f nor of any King 
Pzf**** who in the events uf his reign can apparently he 
forced into a similitude. We have m GmAt* t King of 
Lydia; not a syllable of Catnbgm or of his frantic evjidi- 
tion sgfiinst the Kihiopiniis. Smwl i is Magns, and the sue- 
cession of Darius Hystape* by the neighing of his ho ret 
are, to the Persians, circumstances equally unknown as the 
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river Euphrates* we come to tile kingdom of Persia; which 
on i he northwestern partis bounded hymiioiw whobelouf to 
the Semitic family of languages, ond on the east by [>eo]>le 
who use some of the idioms of the Indian stock. The Per¬ 
sian language and literature were among the first to engage 
the attention of Oriental scholars in Europe; for which wt 
are more indebted to that accomplished English sc holm Sir 
William Joties r than to any other individual. 

The language of Persia is particularly interesting to na» 
for the remarkable affinities, which are found in is. to our 
own and other hniruages of the great Teutonic family. It 
was the first Oriental language through which the scholars of 
Germany began to trace that remarkable connection between 
the Teutonic and Oriental tongues, which is now so fully 
developed; and it is a singular coincidence !H names, that 
Herodotus mentions a tribe of Persians who were called 
wdirifl*, Gtrmutiii; though we must not too hastily infer 
from this resemblance of names alone, that he meant a tribe 
among the Persians constituting the national family trcirai 
which ihe present TMtunie nice descended. The received 
opinion is— though not without some dissentients—that the 
tribe mentioned by Herodotus were the same with the Cura- 
mamans. 

The princes of Persia have constantly encouraged learning 
by iheir singular attentions to learned men ; and ilieir lan¬ 
guage, throughout the East, as a medium of intercourse m 
trade and otherwise, holds the same place with the French 
language itt Europe. 

A late able English writer, who has bad recourse to 
Eastern authors, remark^—that while the annals of almost 
every nation, that can beast of any political importance, have 
been illustrated by eminent British writers JPtrsra seems 
hitherto to have been generally neglected* though its people 
have in most ages acted a conspicuous part on the theatre of 
the world,* 

From ihe most ancient periods to the present day. that 
country bus been called by she natives Iran; but Europeans, 
as Sir William Jones observes* have improperly given to the 
whole kingdom the name of Persia p which is properly the 
name of a single province only.f 
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andi he then draws t!m Inference (as has been done in «lher 
coses? that they appear to have been exclusively nestinert tor 
iho purpose of engraving nu stone, &e,, and were never in- 
tended lor the ordinary purposes of writing * 

Proceeding southwardly front Babylonia, we have between 
the Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf the renowned country of 
Arabia, whose langiiaces and literature hate been long culti¬ 
vated hv ft small number or European scholar*, with a view 
to Biblical research™ exclusively, until a recent period; since 
which they have been studied) with a more on larged view, 
as a branch of general literature and comparative philology. 

Bill, long as this country and its litem line and language 
have been the subjects of investigation with the learned, the 
perseverance and skill of modern scholars ore still bringing 
to view new and interesting facts owl results. 

Among the latest subjects of their researches m that quar* 
ter T the tlii>njarilixh language, winch is loutid in the smith 
of Arabia, has excited the attention of the learned in an 
extraordinary degree. It has been investigated by that 
eminent Orientalist, the late Gettniiu—whose Tcceiit death 
is fell as a (treat loss to the cause of Oriental learning—and 
by the learned German professor Roediger. That this lan¬ 
guage should have excited peculiar interest, you will not 
wonder, when 1 state that it is supposed to be the language 
of the Queen of Sheba, or, ns she is styled in Iho Now res- 
tanieat, “the queen of the south'^—her dominions having 
been in the southern pirl of Arabia, where this language has 
been preserved for unknown ages. 

For Our recent information respecting it we arc indebted to 
a French writer of talents, M Fresnel, whose letters on the 
subject (published in the Journal Asiatiquo at Pans*} are 
alike interesting for their learning and their amusing character 
In remarking upon the paculturn ice of the language, M. 
Fresnel observes, in a style of pleasantry, that certain hissing 
sounds iu it require to be uttered with grimaces, by which 
the under lip and the tongue are distotlcu iu a manner that 
would not have been very becoming to the queen.|[ 

Next to Arabia, and eastward of the Persian Gulf and the 
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ihoi the bitumen does not adhere to (he lower or written face, 
bui invariably in the upper/' The sum intelligent writer, 
whn has given (he most minute account of tlie^e milujuitira* * 
stales those farther particulars of ibo inscribed bricks: JS The 
general size of the AiAi-tamf brick hihfrteon inches square, 
by three thick; there are some of half these dimensions, atid 
a few of d life rent sha^s Tor particular purposes, such m 
ran lid jug comers, They are of several different colors; 
white, approaching more or less to a yellowish cast, like our 
Stourbridge or fire brick, which is the finest sort; red, like our 
ordinary brick, which is ihe coarsest sort j and some, winch 
have a blackish cast and ore very hard. The xun-dHtd brick 
is cotiBiderably larger than that baked in the kda, and in gen¬ 
eral looks like a thick clumpy clod of earih r itl which are seen 
small broken reeds, or chopjied straw, used for the obvious 
purpose ol Liu ding them. In like ruautier the fiat roofs of 
houses at Bagdad are coveretl with a com position of earth 
and mortar mixed up with chopped, straw/** 

Some of Ihe bricks have been brought to this country; and 
one specimen may he seen ut the AiheuEenin in Boston. This 
appears to he of the sun-dried kind; il was lakeu from the 
ancieutruins now coded by anlicpiariaiastfie Tower ofRsbeLf 
Some of the results of Dr. Grotefend’s investigations are 
—that [he insertp<ioiib arc all written in a horizontal direction 
from left Eo right; ibat ati cuneiform writing is compiled of 
letters, and mi merely of syllabic signs; that those of Ptr#e- 
peti** which arc aL present known, all have reference to 
Darius Rye trapes and his sou Xerxes; and that the language 
of tliw fim species of Persepolitau writing is the Zend J 
This learned writer farther observes, that u these inscijp- 
tionsare distinguished from another modes of writing adopted 
in the Hast, by the absence of every thing like rotuidtjessf 1 
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The history and antiquities of these countries offer to the 
student in Eastern learning many subjects of the most inter¬ 
esting character; and, notwithstanding the long-continued 
invest i gat tons of scholars, and the numerous observations of 
intelligent travellers, many questions remain still to be accu¬ 
rately settled. 

Of the Babylonians we know enough to determine that 
they belonged to the Scinitte family; their language being 
an Aramaean dialect. 

The name of the ancient capital, Babylon, (in the Hebrew, 
Babel,) first occurs in the hook of Genesis ;• which, ac¬ 
cording to the received, but unsatisfactory, chronology 0 f 
Usher, was about the year 2259 before Christ, or 1745 after 
the Creation; but it does not appear to occur again in the 
Scriptures till about the year 72 L II. C, in the Second Book 
of Kings :f a period of fifteen hundred years—a remarkable 
fact, when we consider that during thru time {as lias been 
observed) this great city, if not the mistress of the world, as 
it has been called, was celebrated for its Arts and sciences as 
well os civilization—'* the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of 
the Chaldees 7 excelloncy. M J 

Of the antiquities called Babylonian, the most curious and 
interesting are the specimens of cite very ancient written lan- 
guage, called the ouneiform or nrrwv- htadt-d. characters; 
which appear to htiva been used by the three great ancient 
nations, the Medea, Persians, and Assyrians, 

These characters, like the Egyptian hieroglyphics, for a 
long rune bttlrleci the skill of antiquarians; but the genius 
and learning of Germany—to which all nations bow look for 
profound investigations of this nature—at Icuglh give us as¬ 
surances of a key to them. The eminent Dr, Groiefetid, of 
Frankfort, lias resolutely applied himself to the task of dc- 
cyphering them; and his success, thus far, does the greatest 
Credit to his learning and sagacity. 

The inscriptions are found engraved, or stamped, on bricks 
used tJi building, on stones, and oti gems. Some of the bricks 
arc baked in the fire, and some are only dned in the sun. 
The face of the brick having the inscription on it was always 
placed downwards, and laid with bitumen; on which the 
well known traveller Mr. Rich, observes—“jl b curious 
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his translators, priests Abraham and Dunka, ware for the mo¬ 
ment Struck dumb with astonishment, but at length gave ut¬ 
terance to their feelings in (he grateful ejaculation— 111 it is 
time to give glory to God, that our eyes are permitted to be¬ 
hold the beginning of printed books for our people!- In 
1841 r sixteen hundred volumes, and thirty-six hundred tracts, 
had been printed for them. Before this Mission, the natives 
bad never beard of America* under any name ; they took the 
missionaries for Russians^ in consequence ol their European 
dressj and from not knowing that any other people than Rus¬ 
sians wore similar clothing.* 

Next southwardly and west ward ly of Kurdistan are the 
remaining eastern provinces of the Turkish Empire, most 1a- 
miK tarty known by their ancient names of .Mesopotamia, 
Assyria, and Babylonia - and whose celebrated cities of Nine¬ 
veh and Babylon, as well as the tower of Babe!, are among 
the most prominent objects in the memorials of the ancient 
world. 

Mesopotamia —as it wag named by the Greeks from its 
situation between the two rivers Euphrates and Tigris, but 
in the Bible called j[mmrNaharmm \—is considered to have 
been the first dwelling place nf men referred to in the Scrip¬ 
tures after the deluge; and has been the theatre of some of 
the most remarkable events in subsequent ages. Its ancient 
capilah Nineveh, is now understood to have been on (he site 
of the modern Nunia, on the banks of the Tigris opposite 
to Mosul; from whose man Life cl tires, it is supposed, we have 
the French and English names of mouneJim and muslin* 

Assyria, lying next eastward of the river Tigris, bos n from 
the earliest periods, been so intimately connected with Meso¬ 
potamia, politically as well os geographical I V t that the two 
countries naturally form a common subject ol inquiry. 

The third province, Rabylonia, of which ancient Babylon 
was the capital, includes the remainder of the territory be¬ 
tween the Euphrates and the Tigris (south of Mesopotamia 
and Assyria) with the adjacent enuniry as far as the Persian 
Gulf, and is now called Irak-Arabi, or the Arabian Irak* Its 
most ancient name is Shinar.t ___ 
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tine in the days of Christ* and the same in which the Saviour 
hi nisei f conversed and preached, and probably not differing 
much from it. This is still called their literati/ language ; 
their books nre nearly all written in it. They conduct their 
epistolary correspondence in it; and though a dead Language, 
the beat educated of their clergy become ahte lo converse in 
U with fluency. The written character differs considerably 
from that of the western or Jacobite Syrians, which is the 
character best known to European scholars; it much resem¬ 
bles the Estrangclo. but has a more round and easy form. 
Thn common Nestorian character is a very clear and beauti¬ 
ful one r and so agreeable Ed the eye, as Mr- Perkins remarks, 
that members of the Mission, when incapable, by ophthnlmy* 
to read English without jKain t arc able to read the Syriac in 
this character with Etitle inconvenience.* 

The vernacular language of the Nesiorians is a modern dia¬ 
lect of the ancient Syriac, much barbarized by inversions, 
con tract ions, and abbreviations, aud by the introduction of a 
great number oT Persian, Kurdish, and Turkish words. The # 
body of the language comes directly from the venerable an¬ 
cient Syriac* as dearly as the modern Greek comes from the 
ancient. 

It is rm interesting fact to us, that, until the period of the 
American Mission, “very little attempt had been made to 
reduce the vernacular language of the Nestadans to writing f* 
and that now there are schools, established by the missiona¬ 
ries* at which about five hundred native children receive 
instruction both in the ancient and modem tongnes-t The 
establishment of a printing press among them was a new era; 
and when the printed sheet of a tract hi their language—the 
first ever printed in it—was shown to them by Mr. Perkins, 
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This country has lately excited great interest, id conse¬ 
quence of its being the abode of the iXcstorian Christ iana r 
who are described as Jl the small but venerable remnant of a 
once greet end influential Christian church, 'They are the 
oldest of Christian sects ; and in their belter days were nu¬ 
merous through all the vo^t regions from Palestine to China ; 
and they carried the gospel into China i \ so If.” The interest 
taken in their present condition and prospects induced the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in 
Boston, to select the country of the iNcstorinns fur one of 
their foreign Missionary establishments; which was accord¬ 
ingly begun in the year I B33, when the Reverend Justin 
Perkins was sent out as the first missionary,* 

The Nescorians now remaining are found principally among 
the mountains of Kurdistan and in Graomiafty an adjacent 
district consisting of a magnificent plain at the casieru base 
of the Kurdish Mountains ini he western part of Persia, The 
sect derives iis mime from Xcstorins, who was a presbyter at 
* Antioch, and was made bishop of Gonata.nl iuople in the year 
48R The number of ftestorkm Christians js estimnled at 
about one hundred and forty thousand; The Kurds, the 
Card tic hi (^ 0 ^ 1 ) of Xcnophoti t and who gave him so 
much annoyance on his retreat of the Ten Tliousand/f consist 
qf many tribes, spooking d liferent dialects of a language be¬ 
longing to the Persian family; they hove from time imme¬ 
morial been keepers of docks; wild, tierce* barbarian, and 
much given to plunder Their religion is Mahometanism of 
the Sooner faith, save the small sect of Yeztedees* who are 
the reputel worshippers of the DmL Sir James Malcolm 
says, he travelled through their country in the year IBID; 
aud that lie should judge, from what he hod read and seen of 
its inhabitants, 141 that they have remained unchanged in their 
appearance and character for more than twenty ceiitunes/'j 
The language and literature of the Ne&torioa Christians, as 
Mr, Perkins observes, are objacls of much interest to the 
Christian scholar- Their ancient language is the Sijrim\ by 
some supposed to have been the common language m Pnles- 


■ For t\a* nocmint of tbu Ncstorim 1 princtpHlIy Ifii&btod In tht* hi^lUy 
TnlunliLi*' -wmk &f ILr. lV'rkiiH, tjatilfaiJ “A lltaa/itluniiM? ■►f JS^ghft Wmn in rrr^in 
ami amao£ tb* yretariui Christ ia ft*," A tulopiir; 1S-U5. K>cj:Kriii<l«l in LmnskHfc 
+ Xem>pb Aliflb, lib. icL et lib iv. 
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stems of many Greek originals that are now lost The re¬ 
covery* within a few years past T of a complete translation of 
the Chronicle of Eusebius, published hy Zohrab and Moi— 
of which we had before but a small portion—and of some 
lost works of Philo Judins, have been a part of the valuable 
results of Armenian studies. The ancient Greek Grammar 
of IKonysius 7Tfcmr p also. which was imperfect as published 
in Greek by Fabricius,* has now been enlarged, by nn ad¬ 
dition of about one half part* from the Armenian version of 
that work, which was discovered a few years ago in the 
Royal Library of Paris, and published, with a French trans¬ 
lation by M. Cirbbd, professor of the Armenian language in 
that city, I may add upon the authority of (lie same pro- 
fessor^ that Armenia is one of the countries most distinguish¬ 
ed fnr the study of languages and grammar* lis history 
gives the names of at least one hundred writers in those de¬ 
partments of literature; and of these M. Cirbied has ciled 
about Ihjrty in the preface to his own Armenian Grammar 
published m ilia year 1823, it is a curious fact* too, that 
while Fabricius enumerates only six Greek commentators 
on this ancient grammarian, M. Girbied gives a list of eight 
Armenia ft s who did him that honor. 

The i cesium Armenians, as Gibbon observes, used the 
Greek language and characters in their religious offices ; hut 
the itse of that hostile tongue was prohibited by the Person* 
in the eastern provinces, which were obliged to use the 
Syriac, till the invention of the Armenian loiters by Mesrobos, 
iu the beginning of the fifth century, and the subsequent vcr~ 
sion of the Bible into the Armonion tongue: an event which 
relaxed the connect ion of the church and nation with Constan¬ 
tinople.! 1 may add, in conclusion* that ihe Armenian is more 
analogous to the languages of Europe than to those of Asia. 

Proceeding southwardly and enstwardty from Armenia 
we arrive at Kurdistan [pronounced K cordis tan) that is, the 
country of the Kurds, comprehending the ancient Assyria, 
part of Armenia, and ancient Media, it consists mainly of 
wild ranges of mountains which divide (be Turkish and the 
Persian empires: the western parts being nominally subject 
to Turkey, and the eastern, to Persia. 


i BabtEoltL GrnKL tom. til. p, Sfl. 
f Oibbooi Horn, iliai chnp. S? p in nnt. 
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a century before the writer just died, that universal genius 
Leibnitz—the Aristotle of his day—had said to a corres¬ 
pondent: ,S I am glad lhat one of your countryman in going 
U> elucidate the Armenian language. That nation possesses 
ancient books and many other things worthy of stud# ’ * 

Half a century ago* or but little more, when a tolerable 
knowledge of Hebrew alone constiluted an Oriental scholar 
in England, and when a new impulse was given by Sir 
William Jones to Oriental studies in (hat coni]try—where 
they had been in a slumbering state 11 hardly differing from 
a non-C3risience''t—that brilliant scholar observed, in one of 
his Anniversary Discourses before the Asiatic Society, that 
he had not studied the Armenian language, because^ he 
11 could not hrar of a tty original compositions in f/- t5 J This 
remark sounds strangely at the present day, when our extend¬ 
ed information respecting the East enables us to know that 
Armenia has produced a multitude of native writer of every 
kind; historians, poets, theologians, grammarians, rhetori¬ 
cians, physicians, astronomers. Even at the time when 
the remark was in a do, many Armenian works had been long 
known on the GMantf of Europe; and in a catalogue of 
more than twenty of their historian* alone, as given by one 
of their authors, nine works at least had been printed, many 
years before, either at Constantinople! Amsterdam, or Madras, 
and even in England the Armenian text of l heir celebrated 
historian, Moses of Khoren, had been published, for about 
half n century* by the famous Whfetou-s two sons; whose 
blunders, however, proved that they had undertaken a task 
beyond their strength. 

The literature ot Armenia h important* not merely for the 
original works of its native writers* but for the translations 
made by them from foreign language*-—particularly the 
Greek—which were studied by their princes and learned 
men with enthusiasm. The valuable Armenian version of 
the Bible made in the fifth century—which, though origin¬ 
ally made from the Peril i to version, was afterwards conformed 
to thy Greek—has been long known to theologians, 1 he 
nation also has its poetical translation °f Homer* arid ver- 

* LcfbuUii Epbt ml Jui- EcmuirL Sdiiaiiidaum—Opp, t™. ¥* P- 
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mount sovereign, some of the fairest of their family or of 

their subject** . _ . , , . . 

The remaining tribes of the Caucasian country do not, m 
a general view* *, require a separate notice. Wc may, there¬ 
fore, pass hy the Imerilisns, Gurians, Mmgrahans, and Suaues 
(the Smut of PI in yf) as only subdivisions of the Georgian 
nation; mid proceed to the countries lying southward of them, 
which form the eastern provinces of the Turkish Empire in 
Asia, and include the territories of Armenia, Mesopotamia, 


and Babylonia. . , 

All these countries have strong claims to ihe hi tent ion of 
scholars, from the associations connected with them, os well 
as from their historical importance. 

The Arirteniftnt, who are called Haili&m in iheir own 
language, are among the most ancient of civilized nations; 
drill from I lie time when the Roman and Parthian standards 
first encountered [savs Gibbon) nn the banks of the Euphra¬ 
tes, the kingdom of Armenia was aliernnteJy oppressed by 
its formidable protectors.! Dm, amidst the desolating revo¬ 
lutions caused by despotism and wars, they have sustained 
themselves as a ciiliivoted people. 

A late celebrated English writer of genius, who, under an 
accidental slate of feeling, was led to study their history and 
language, and who was an acute observer, says of them—as 
profounder writers had done before—“ It would he difficult, 
}ierhaps, to hud the annals of a nation less stained with 
crimes than those of the Armenians, whose virtues have been 
those of peace, and their vices ihose of compulsion. But 
whatever may have been their destiny—and it has been hitter 
—whatever it may be in future, their country must ever be 
one of the most in wresting on the globe; and perhaps iheir 
language only requires to be more studied, to become more 
{directive, ... ft is a rich language, however, and would 
amply repay any one the trouble of learning iL More than 


* HutwlmV ttiilorv of I’ct**, v.VL fc* *», Tin- Enthor odilB-tlut Jo»pb 
Etuit, ii br.,v C Anm nW wlw irknl to oxcite hi* <minliymen an,] the OwrgtiM 
to tlirinr taT Chair .nlyeclwh, dwtrib* the Trfdwdlie*, of the (trended Octt- 
-fcu, nft Uns “in a ?nj odd tail cwjdintic CuUHajf—They me tom, hr un, 
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One farther remark may he added, in respect to- their lan¬ 
guage—that according to Mr, G. Ellis's l( Memoir of a BJap 
of the Coni]tries comprehended between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian,’ 1 published in 17S8. many Circassian and Cau¬ 
casian words arc said to be nearly the same with those of 
some American aboriginal languages, 

Georgia, called by ihe Russians Grvsia, and by the Per- 
sians, Gurgistan, but by the native writers, Iberia, or herria, 
is id I hr middle of the isthmus just mentioned, and south of 
Mount Caucasus. The remarkable language of ibis country, 
radically different from the other Caucasian languages, and 
from the Persian and Armenian, lias most unexpectedly be¬ 
come an object of interest, with the scholars of our own 
country as well as of Europe, in consciptence of a singular 
resemblance in one of its great features to the Inti urn lan¬ 
guages of America; that is* in whal Mr. Du Ponceau calls 
their patyspuiketic character. The remarks made upon ibis 
point, several years ago, by this profound philologist, immedi¬ 
ately attracted che notice of the learned in France, and form¬ 
ed mm of the subjects of the annual Report made to the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, by that great Oriental is l M. Re- 
mnsciL This discovery gave an immediate impulse ill 
France to the study of the Georgian language and lireramre, 
M. Klaproth published a Georgian Vocabulary, and M. JJros- 
set, a Georgian Grammar; and the study has been since pros¬ 
ecuted by others. The language, moreover, possesses po 
little interest from there being extant in it an entire version 
of the Scriptures, of so early a date as the beginning of the 
sixth century; which, it was said a few years ago, had not 
yet been made use of in Biblical Criticism. 

'Hie Georgians, frotn the situation of thrir country— 
which lies between two great Mail omul an nations, Turkey 
and Persia—were subject to a violence and oppression* 
which had sunk their character to ihe lowest slate of degra¬ 
dation. Their personal qualities made their Mahometan 
neighbors desirous of obtaining them as slaves: and, as 
slaves were often promoted to the highest dlTices in Turkey* 
Georgian parents, who lived in wretchedness at home* did 
not hesitate to sell even their own children; nobles made 
offerings of their vassals; and even ihe imliys* or princes, of 
Georgia were often compelled to send, as tribute to the para- 
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any other, and never found reason to repent of his choice," 
j he knowledge of it, therefore, becomes important with a 
view to researches in this part of the East. 

The countries lying east ward and northward of the penin¬ 
sula of Asia Minor next coins under our notice. 

Of these, the territory lying between the Black Sea on the 
west and the Caspian Sea on the east forms an isthmus, con- 
Reeling Europe wiih V\esifim Asia j and across this isthmus, 
as geographers have observed* Mount Caucasus extends like 
njs immense walL Several streams descending from the 
mountain*, as related by Bimbo* carry down gold dust, mixed 
wain the sand, and this being slopped by sheep-skin^ placed 
mr lhat purpose, ho adds, hirnishei oil explanation of the 
faHe of ihe Golden E-leece of CoJehis.f 

^ hejCaoeasian nations have been classed under seven prin¬ 
cipal divisions* accord ing to sheir d rife rent languages; arid of 
ihcsc nations (beginning m the north) wc are most familiar 
widi the names ol the Circfissians and the Georgians. 

! 's'hose national name among themselves is 

Ad F*' Nn who are eel led by the Turks Cherkis (rubbers), 
and by the Russians* Chirfca$$y l occupy the country on ihe 
iiorihcm side oi MountI Caucasus, and live under a complete 
fhidal system. The princes and nobles, who, it is said, speak 
a ar^QEi^c winch is peculiar to ihunsetvosaud not understood 
by ifie common people, are in fact the nation; their subjects 
riiiEj, tor ihe most part, the people of conquered countries 
reduccil to a stale of sla very, The Circassian, are considered 
lo *f; ihe Zyclu t ,( i| ie Crocks, who are mentioned in 

the cn pi us >| Aitibji.J: They have a tradition of a female 
race, dial was anciently among them, called EmmtUh. from 
winch the Groekfl, it has beet) observed, may have formed 
their name of Amazmis; and according to JUduug, tins 
mnue suits no Caucasian tribe better than the Circassians: A 
whose women, however, at the present day, are diatinBiiished 
l^-r Hie delicacy and grace of their persons, instead of the 
maim I me qualifies of the Amazons. 

* Nurnitjrc of TmveLt try U H > iti'v. Ha«4i> SomW. ~ ,~T 
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Eimne Sea, the Peninsula of item Minor, abounding in the 
mnst interesting assodnlions; and where* as a modern writer 
observes, the* glory of many once flourishing- nations has been 
extinguished j where docks wander over the tombs of Achilles 
and Hector, and the thrones of Mithrkhues and Antiochus, 
as well as the places of Priam and Crmsus* have disappear¬ 
ed; and i be naked territory is now possessed by a popula¬ 
tion deplorably debased by ignorance and slavery. 

Much as this portion of Western Asia has been studied, 
with n view to classical and biblical resenrelief and deeply 
interesting 11 s it has ever been to those who have made in* 
vestigmiona into the histories of its various states and cilies— 
either as the see ties of Greek and Roman exploits, from the 
time of the Trojan war down Ed the extinction nf Gieekaud 
Roman power—or as the field of the labors and travels of 
the apostles—at ill T many questions in relation to its geogra¬ 
phy and history* a s well as its ethnography, remain to be 
solved* Prom I he diiiicu fries heretofore experienced in travel¬ 
ling through the East—where a jealousy still prevails, that 
strangers are in quest of hidden riches—our information of 
Asia Minor, from modern writers, has been imperfect, and 
we have hitherto been obliged to rely, for the most part, upon 
the valuable, though incomplete and unsatisfactory accounts 
of ancient authors, occasionally aided by die vague relations 
of the Orientals ihemselves. 

The greater part of the inhabitants of this peninsula mu 
Mahometan*; hut there is a large body of Christians, prin¬ 
cipally of the Greek church, with many Armenians* and some 
Roman Catholics. ]n this point of view it may be observed, 
that, as Christianity was planted iti Asia Minor at a very early 
period, the history of the country at that epoch becomes an 
interesting as wdl as important inquiry. 

E)jiTcrerii languages of the Semitic stock, as well as Greek, 
are spoken in Asia Minor. But the Turkish^ which is a 
Tartar dialect, intermixed with Arabic and Persian, and w 
Written with letters taken from those two languages, is, 
like the French in Europe, a common language of inter¬ 
course between people of different nations, and is spoken by 
Christians as well as Mahometans, in Asia Minor and ail 
other parts of the Sultan's dominions; and an intelligent 
American missionary says that he chose it in preference to 
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been written upon it, yet it was reserved for on American* 
and m our own day* to furnish the learned of both corn meins 
with the moat accurate and thorough work that has appeared 
upon that ever intonating country. Yet, thorough and ac¬ 
curate as it ia t the learned author himself wishes it to be 
regarded “ merely aa a beginning, a first attempt to lay open 
the treasures of Biblical Geography and History, still remain- 
mg in the Holy Land—treasures* which have lain for ages 
unexplored, and had become so covered with the dust and 
rubbish of many centuries, that their very existence was 
forgot Ee u. ?T * 

That such treasures are still remaining in that quarter of 
the East, we can not doubt, when we call to mind the well 
known, hut remarkable fact that even the extensive and 
magnificent nuns of Balkcr t lt the city of the sun*" only forty 
miles distant from so well known a city as Damascus, and 
at leas I hen that distance from the sea-coast of Syria* lay for¬ 
gotten or unknown to Europeans till the middle of I he last 
century, when they Were brought to light by two English 
travellers; who at the same time revived Eho memory of the 
still more celebrated city of Palmyra? the “Tndmor” of 
Solomon,f called by the latter name even to this day* find 
strongly associated, in the recollect ton of the classical scholar* 
with the name of the mtnepid, but unfortunate queen of the 
East, Zennbia ; whose fortitude* undaunted by the perils and 
terrors of actual war, deserted her when she was made cap- 
live by the cniel AurcLian; who prevailed upen her, for her 
own safety* to sacrifice her friends that had advised the 
vigorous prosecution of the war, and among them her conn- 
selJor and instructor, the Greek philosopher Longinus; who, 
as a great historian remarks, calmly and without tillering a 
complaint followed the executioner, pitying his unhappy 
mistress, arid bestowing comfort nn his aiflicted friends; and 
whose fame will survive that of the ^neeii who betrayed, or 
the tyrant who condemned him.J 

Passing by ihe province of Syria, therefore, without far¬ 
ther details, and direetm^ our attention along ihe northern 
coast of ihe Mediterranean, we have, between that and the 
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once more, for a moment, in Egypt, to make a single remark 
upon the language of I lie Copts; who have been called 11 the 
rightful proprietors of Egypt. 11 Their language ceased to be 
a spnkan Language in that country in the tenth century, 
though iL continued to be studied as a learned language and 
to be used in their church service. It is of great importance 
for its very ancient version of the New Testament; and, in 
our day, it has acquired great additional value, from being 
acknowledged as the lineal descendant of ihat very ancient 
language of Egypt which has been preserved in the hiero¬ 
glyphics of that country.* 

Proceeding southwardly from the provinces of Egypt we 
reach the territory which has been comprised (with others) 
under the very indefinite name of Ethiopia; extending along 
the western side of the Red Sea, and including An bin and 
Abyssinia p * of w hich our information is si ill extremely im¬ 
perfect, The history , literature, and antiquities ot these coun¬ 
tries are of great interest in many respects; and particularly 
as connected with Egypt. The Ethiopians, from the most 
ancient times, have been one of ihe most celebrated nations 
of the globe. When the Greeks scarcely knew even Sicily 
and Italy by name, the Ethiopians were celebrated by their 
ppcls.f The QhtifZf or Ethiopia language is important in a 
biblical view, as containing a version of the Scriptures, md 
other works, in a dialect of the Semitic slock. 

Thus far our attention Ims been, principally, directed to 
Egypt arid to countries lying westward and southward of it* 

If now we turn to the countries lying eastward of ihe 
meridian of Egypt, and. in part, northward of that country, 
we have, at the further extremity of the Mediterranean Sea, 
tht3 Turkish province of Syria, comprehending the land nl 
Palestine, naturally designated hy Christians as the Holy 
hand. This entire region is ton familiarly known, to require 
particular notice on the present occasion. But I cannot for¬ 
bear recalling your attention to a remark before mode us a 
stimulus to American scholars, that notwithstanding so many 
teamed Europeans had tor a long series of years travelled 
over that beaten ground, and although so many books had 

* QtiiiUciiii^FL’,, Rt'dMn’k^ CriltqU^* ft fliitofiijOeiluf laklgwcl laliti^ni- 
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last residence of Hie well known Order of the Knights of 
Saint John ef Jerusalem, who from lhat circumstance are 
now more commonly called the Knights of Malta. 

The language of this island, being a dialect of the Semitic 
stock, and in snljstarice the common Arabic of the African 
coast. (with a tni \i tire of Italian, and some other peculiarities,) 
entitles jt to a place among Oriental subjects of inquiry. It 
fans been supposed by some writers, that the Maltese lan¬ 
guage might be the remains of the ancient Phenidnn, or the 
Hebrew; but it seems to be now well ascertained, that, 
whatever may have been the language of the inhabitant in 
the days of the apostles, the language in its present slate has 
no other relation to the Phetikian or Hebrew, than the gene¬ 
ral affinity of ihe Arabic to them.* In the Ads of the 
A | Misties, it is true* the inhabitants are spoken of as barbarians; 
“the batbarom people showed us no little kindness; for they 
kindled a fire and received da every ene T because of the pre¬ 
sent rain arid because of the co1d/ T + Bui the act of humanity, 
which is here llms gratefully recorded, confirms the common 
interpretation of the terms “barbarous 3 ' and " barbarian," 5 
which were in so common use with the Greeks and Romany 
and which were only equivalent to “ foreigner/ 1 nr one of 
toother nation; as Saint Paul explains it in one of his epfs* 
ties: 11 If 1 know not die meaning of the voice, ] shall be 
Unto hitn that speakerh a barbarian, and he that speakelh 
shall be a Aar/wiriflii mi to me/'J h is worthy of remark, 
however, that during the three months" intercourse between 
the people of the island and their shipwrecked visitors, no 
LUtirmiiion is given f that they did tiol understand each others 1 
language. But* whatever affinity there might have been at 
that day between the Pheniciart or Hebrew and the language 
of the islanders, it w at this day no other than has been 
above staled. 

Returning now to the Gmthuni of Africa, L detain yon 

* &■<- OtHrniutVi Vi-jwidi lj.lh.-r Jjl l Sklit-u^lw Spradu*. etr. \\ SB. Lejixfo 
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cing two or three of them, which l am confident will be 
striking and interesting.. 

The name of Atlas uselft which has from remote antiquity 
been giren in the great chaul of monntains bejore mentioned, 
is considered by Mr, Hodgson to be a Roman corruption (by 
a common dialectical interchange) of the native Berbername, 
which is Atlrar or Adhtuer, and means u The MounlflUia ; K 
the Berbers having no discriminating or proper name for this 
particular chain of mountain* * To this remark of Mr, 
Hods^oft I may add that a similar application of an aborigi¬ 
nal Ameriwni word has taken place in our own State o\ 
Massachusetts, in the name of the well known height of land 
in Princeton* called IFhcA itocJ ; which name has been farmed 
by Lis from the Indian word imdchu f (in the plural trWc/j u- 
a»hA signifying the mountain or a mountain. ^ 

Again; the historian Sallust, in speaking of a Pfumidian 
town called Thnla, makes this remark : At Thaia, noi for 
from the walls, there were some fountains of water ff and 
it is assuredly a striking coincidence, that the same name still 
remains, which a Berber tribe pronounce Thata 5 mid that the 
word means a coifre^ fauntutn T in contia-distinction to an 
open spring* 

To these examples might be added many others meniioned 
by ancient writers, and which still remain in ibe Berber coun¬ 
try ; as a river mentioned by PI my. in his Natural 

History, (hb. v ♦ cap. 2,J and by Potnponius Mela hi his Ge¬ 
ography, (lib. h cop. 7.) The name of the barbarian kmg 
Junartful, according to Mr. Hodgson, is recognised in ihe 
Berber word ju^nrih, which signifies a crow or pawn ; as the 
American Indian chiefs tab© the names of the Eagle, the 
Hawk, the Wolf. and others of the kind. 

Quitting farther details on this point, I proceed with our 
general subject ; in doing winch we quit the continent of 
North Africa, for a mmueut, mid direct our attention to a very 
celebrated, though inconsiderable island lying opposite to the 
eastern coast of Tunis—the island of A/n// a, anciently called 
Melita r famous in sacred history as ihe place where ihe 
apostle Paul s tufa red shipwreck, and, in EBOmfn limes, as Ihe 
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wtih Arabic. This result has been justly considered as one 
of the interesting discoveries in ethnography. bui which ive 
bad uni ilit" means of making urml so Lralely os the years 
1797 and I798 T when Ehe well known traveller Hornenumn 
made hts journey through a jeiiI of the territory in question, 
from Cairo to ftlourzouk in the kingdom of Fennel, and fur¬ 
nished the learned with a specimen of the dialect of lire 
most easterly Berber tribes, called the Siicahs f who extended 
to the frontiers of Egypt. 

I have occupied the more of ycusr lime on this subject 
because the scholars of our own country have borne an 
hoitOftthle part in the recent investigations which have been 
made in respect to the Berber nation and language, and to 
which E shall ask your further attention a lew moments 
longer. 

Our veteran philologist, Mr. Du Ponceau t was the first 
who ins rim red the late iu vest i ^aliens of Ibis subject (in die 
year 1822) through the lure intelligent nml pubhc-spirited 
American Consul William Shuler Esquire, at Algiers ; 
and ihoir correspondence was published in the Transactions 
of the Philosophical Socn-iy at Philadelphia f Those inqui¬ 
ries were farther prosecuted by Air, Du Ponceau afterwards 
(jii 1828) through tuir accomplished Orienrnl fsI Mr. Hndgson p 
late Consul at Tunis, who furnished numerous authentic de¬ 
tails, which wore new to the learned of Europe, end have 
now sufficiently established the general characteristics of the 
Berber language + Mr Hodgson found still remaining in the 
Berber country, and often without the slightest change, the 
names of rivers, mountains and villages which are mentioned 
by Sallust and other ancient writers, and which preserve to 
this day the same signification ns in ihedaysof ibnse writers. 
1 trust l shall be excused for occupying your time in nmi- 
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sh in any Roman words, hut substituted for it the simple 
sound of s, when they had occasion to write Punic, Egyp¬ 
tian. or other foreign names.* 

The Carthaginians, as colonists of a commercial molher- 
cotiulry, appear to have cotifmed themselves principally to 
the coast of Afr^a; hut they at the same time kept up an 
active intercourse with the aboriginal inhabitants of the in* 
teriQr t who, as before mentioned, dwelt in the chain of high 
lands, called the Attas Mountains t (among the most exten¬ 
sive on the globe,) which lie between the coast of North Af¬ 
rica and the great desert of Sahara* 

These aboriginal people, who have hitherto attracted hut 
little notice, but are now becoming an object of great interest 
in an ethnographical view, arc known, as I have before ob¬ 
served, by the general name of Berbers, and are supposed to 
be the descendants of I lie ancient Nitmuiu jus, whose name 
is familiar to m in the Roman writers. They aie now found 
to extend over a belt of laud reaching from ihe cod fines of 
Egypt to the western* or Atlantic* coast of Africa ; and their 
language, which the learned Professor Voter supposes to hove 
an intermixture of Arabic and other idioms, has been 1 raced 
by the some author from the high lands of the African Gnnti- 
item to the adjacent Canary Islands; which, in a geological 
view, are perhaps ihe fragments, or continuation, of the Adas 
Mountains- Some remains of their language, which Yater 
had thus injced t were found among the native population of 
the Canary Islands, who were culled Gttancftes; but who, 
as a nation, became extinct, according to Baron A If sunder 
von Humboldt, at the beginning of the sixteenth cetilury4 

We have, then, tins interesting result deduced from ihe 
comparison of languages and dialects'—(hat one nation, with 
slightly differing dialects among its different tribes has for 
ages extended from the Canary Islands and the tuns h boring 
Atlantic coast eastward, through the interior of North Africa, 
ta the borders of Egypt* and speaking a language radically 
different from all around ii t though at this day not uumuced 
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thagiuians were a. colony from that great enmiECit:in| people, 
the Ph.cn idans, whose language the colonists, of course, 
brought with (hem from the East, mid of which a singularly 
jmeresting fragment lias cotno down to cnir times, in Plautus'* 
well known comedy, called the Pocnulus, or Carl hag inian, 
ilt which a native of the country is introduced, speaking in 
his own language.'* This fragment and various Puttie in* 
ecripiions and coins, have lately been most carefully collected 
and illustrated by that eminent orientalist, the late Gesenius, 
who has entirely confirmed the opinion expressed by the 
learned Bochan two centuries ago; which was, that thc'frag- 
ment in question was not, as some had supposed, the N timid* 
MUJ, or aboriginal language of Northern Africa, hut pure 
Phenician, or, in substance, ancient Hebrew; and (3 esc m i is 
has set the question at rwt,f This result, 1 may remark by 
the way, makes a striking and amusing contrast with the 
hypothesis of the late well known Irish writer, Colonel Va|- 
lancey, who, with more national feeling than cool judgment, 
maintnitied, upon the evidence of the very same fragment— 
what will assuredly surprise every reader of history—that 
the Carthaginians spoke a language which was no other than 
good Irish! A strange hypothesis, indeed, but which he 
sustained with some plausibility by resorting lo the common 
expedient of making very free and numerous emendations of 
the Punic text, the corrupt suite of which enabled him to 
give full play to an active imagination in making the facts 
agree with his hypothesis. 

Of the Punic and Hebrew aflinities many examples might 
be given ; hut 1 will merit ion only one; which, as it occurs 
in the Roman histories of Carthaginian affairs, may be in¬ 
teresting even to those whose attention has tint been partic¬ 
ularly directed to oriental studies. The Roman historians 
m speaking of ihe Carthaginian form oT government, inform 
us that their chief magistrates—corresponding to the ro«. 
sufa of [lie Romans—were called Suites, which is only a 
Homan plural equivalent to the Hebrew shopheiim, that 
is, rulers, princes, at judges ■ a slight alteration being ma[ J B 
by the Roman writers in ihe first syllable or the Carthaginian 
name, because, like the Greeks, they bad not the sound of 
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ward, towards Egypt, we find the whole line of the African 
coast —once the seat of colonics sent from Egypt—now oc¬ 
cupied by ei people who, in language, habits, and social insti¬ 
tution^ arc orientals ; speaking dialect s t more nr less cor¬ 
rupted, of the family of languages comrrumly called (from 
the patriarch Slum) the Sht-miiicot Semitic stock. These 
modem inhabitants of this whole sea-coast—-the ancient 
Mauritania—hove not hitherto, in themselves, been thought 
a particularly interesting subject of inquiry ; though In cer¬ 
tain relations, which will be adverted to hereafter, their his¬ 
tory acquires sense importance* Nor is it to be overlooked, 
that it was from lha shores of Africa, that the Egyptian col* 
onteSp ju remote times, brought to savage Europe the first 
germs of civilization.* 

But ihe ancient predecessors of the present inhabitants of 
the Barhary const, t mean she Cart hag m liana, who occupied 
that port of the coast which includes the present kingdom 
nf Tunis, and that remarkable race of men called the Her- 
beys, who are supposed to be the descondams of the ancient 
Nnmidbds, and have, from time immemorial, occupied she 
highlands of the interior of Northern Africa—from the At¬ 
lantic CJcean to the borders of Egypt—become extremely 
interesting in an historical and ethnographical view, on many 
accounts, 

It has been the lot of Carthage, as Ileeren justly observe^! 
to have her dec hue alone stand conspicuous in ibe annals of 
the worldj and ihe preservation of her glory leu to foreign 
historians. That the Carthaginians had writers of their own, 
we know by direct evidence from Sallust, who speaks of 
Prime works being interpreted to him and also by the fact,, 
that, though they were a commercial people, they had native 
works on agriculture, which wore in so high estimation, even 
with their bitterest enemies, the Romans, as lo he thought 
worthy of being translated into their own language for the 
benefit of Roman farmers Their native works, tn<\ if ex¬ 
tant, would doubtless give us full information of the settle¬ 
ments which they possessed, for ei Jong lime, on the opiate 
coast of Spain ; a page of history which is now a blank.^ 

Now it is familiar to every reader of history 3 that the Car- 
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lerer, removing the pip from geese,—all ihcse* and many mam 
eiklcnees of K^ypiihn priority, naw require but a glance at the 
pluses of Rwelfitii.”* 

To IKis< cataloguer of Egyptian orts + n long addition might 
be murk of monuments descriptive of the goldsmith's and jew¬ 
eller's work—instrumental music, singing, dancings and gym¬ 
nastic exercises, including children’s games. like some uf the 
present clay—the tasteful furniture of their houses—ship 
building—drawings in natural history, so true in life,, that the 
French naturalists, by means of thorn, instantly recognized 
the several species of Egyptian bin Is designated by them ; 
and of numberless other branches of art, which time will 
not permit me to particularize. 

Can we wonder, then, at the high titilpgUim, which I have 
before cited, from the Scriptures, on the great tender nf the 
Israelites, that he was learned in all the wisdom nf the Egyp¬ 
tians; or, at the still higher panegyric on king Solomon, 
whose wisdom is said to have excelled ■* all the wisdom of 
Ejypt? ? t Can we any longer fed surprised or the enthu¬ 
siasm of Claim pollimi, when, on landing For the first time in 
Egypt, he knelt Eo the ground and kissed the soil ? hi his 
own glowing language, after traversing that country of won¬ 
ders and arriving at the monuments of Knnuik, he says : “All 
that t had seen, appeared miserable, in comparison with Ehn 
gigantic conceptions by which 1 was surrounded at Knrnafc. 
I shall take care not to describe miy thing: for, either my 
description wouldn't express the thousandth part of what 
ought to he said, or, if I drew hut it faint sketch of it, l should 
be set down for an enthusiast, or perhaps for a madman. 

But I have detained you too long oei this inexhaustible 
port inn of our subject, and will now notice some other parts 
of the eastern continent which will naturally fall within the 
range of onr pressed inquiries. Tri doing this, the most con¬ 
venient arid clearest method, for our present purpose, will be 
to proceed, though not with rigorous exactness, in a geo¬ 
graphical order- 

If. then, we begin at the S Em its of Gibraltar, on she 
southern shores of the Mediterranean Sea, and proceed east- 
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its fmk end perfect as if fnishtd only gtiltrday. The pie* 
lures mid sculptures on the walla of ihe tombs represent, for 
the most port* scenes m the lives of Uw 4s^wd persons, 
whose wealth in entile, fish s bon^ servnnu, &c,, i* oytema- 
liously displayed before the eye of she spectator* All this gives 
nn insight inio the dcmils of privnie life among ihe ancient 
EgypiinnSn , . * By ihe help of these i risen pi ions I think I 

could, without much difficulty, make a Court Calendar of the 
reign of king Cfroops. , * . , In some instances 1 have imeed 
the graves of fur her, son* grandson* and even greflt'grmndson; 
nil tbit tiow remain of ihe disiiriguidhed families which outiO 
years ago formed ihe nobility of lhe InncL * * * . [ now employ 
deiily 50 or 60 men in digging and oilier kinds of labor; and a 
large excavation baa been mode in front of the great Sphyns*” 

From this account of the actual state of Egyptian re¬ 
searches, we perceive there is ample opportunity for more 
extensive discoveries than have yet been made ; and she ex* 
truordmary diameter of those already before the public* 
cannot fail to stimulate and encourage us iti our researches. 
A writer* whom 1 have before cited, bus condensed from 
(lose Him i, and other haerologist?, the following remarks;— 

“ Philologies* astronomers, cbemisiSi painter*, architects, phy- 
sklim** mesi return to Egypt to I earn ihe origin of langunge 
and writing—of tho calendar nnd solar molLon— of ihe art of 
cutting grnnile with a c opper chisel, and of giving clast icity lo 
a coffer sword—of making glass* with she variegated hues of 
ihe rainbow—of moving single blocks of polished syenite, nan* 
hundred ions in weight, for nnv distance, by land ntid wafer— 
of building arches, round and pointed, with muonic precUton 
HHsorpiisaud ai the present tiny, and antecedent, by two thousand 
years. le I he Cloaca Maxima of Home—of scul pi tiring a Dork 
column, a thousand years before ihe Dorinas arc known in his¬ 
tory —at frrsev painting eu imperishable colon—mid of practical 
knowledge in anatomy. 

« Every cruAanwm can behold, in Egyptian moftiinaenti, me 
progress of his art four thousand years ngo$ aud r whether tt he 
a wheelwright building a chariot—a shoemaker drawing Ins 
l wine —a Lenrher-cuiicr using the selfsame form of knife of old* 
as ES considered ihe be$t form now—a weaver throwing ihe 
^me kmd-shuule—a while-smith using that tdenucnl form of 
blowpipe* but lately recognized to be the most edluieni—ihe 
seal-engraver cutting, m hieroglyphics, such names ay Eaao/oj, 
above to ur thousand three hundred years ngo—or even the pool- 
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(ibe ancient Tentym) in Egypt, on the walls of a temple, a 
painting now well known'by the name nf the Zodiac or 
planisphere of Dcnderah, in which the twelve signs were 
depicted in such positions, that, according to astronomi¬ 
cal principles, the zodiac must have been of very remote 
antiquity, and would have reached far beyond the known 
Limits of all our sacred and profane history. But the hiero¬ 
glyphics upon it can now be read; and they arc found to 
contain the names of Htitiviit Emperors of no older a period 
than tltc first century of the Christian era! 

Some persons may, perhaps, be ready to ask, whether 
there is still room for discoveries to be made, notwithstanding 
the extensive investigations of European scholars. This 
question may be best answered by referring to a late letter {of 
January % 1343) from that eminent German hierologist, Dr, 
Lepeius, who is at this time employed in Egypt by the en¬ 
lightened government of Prussia. By that letter you wilt 
perceive that there is still ample room for as many laborers 
as can be employed in that inexhaustible field. That learned 
writer, who dales his loiter at Giieb, "at the fool ol the 
pyramid of Cheops,* 1 says— 

14 Wc arrived here on the i)ih Nov., and here we have passed 
the first day of the new year. Put who con foretell the extent 
of ihe rich harvest we may reap nn this earliest scene of the 
history of mankind? It is incredible how liitla this apot has 
been explored, though more visited than any other part of Egypt. 
.... The boat mope of this siio hitherto produced, rep resent 
two tombs besides the pyramids, having particular inscriptions 
and figures, JVoib we have drnwn n miauie topographical pin a 
of the whole monumental plain; and on this plan there are 
marked, in do prudently of the pyramids, forty-Jire tombs whose 
occupants 1 have ascertained by the inscriptions. There are 
nhugeiher cighij/two to mbs, which, on account of their inscrip¬ 
tions or other peculiarities, demand particular attention. With 
ihe exception of about twelve, which belong to a Inter period, 
nil these tombs were created eon tern pom aeousty with, or soon 
after, the building of the Great Pyramid, and consequently their 
dates throw an invaluable light on the study of human civiliza¬ 
tion in ihe most remote perbd of antiquity, .... The sculp* 
hires in relief are surprisingly numerous, and represent whole 
figures, some ihe size of life, and olhers of various drmen* 

emu*.The pointings are on back grounds of the finest 

fh n ltr They are numerous and beautiful beyond conception— 
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arts* sciences, and history of rnicient Egypt, hy the emphatic 
recommendation, that Moses waa teamed in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians.* 

The illustrations of the Rihle : which have already been 
derived from this source and from the study of Egyptian anti¬ 
quities generally, possess the highest interest w ith every Chris¬ 
tian as well as every scholar ; and so numerous are the works 
already published m Europe, containing copies of the hiero¬ 
glyphic and other monuments of ancient Egypt, that Ameri¬ 
can scholars now have it in their power to prosecute these 
researches with most of the advantages which are enjoyed 
by the greater part of the learned men of ihe old world- 

U would be interesting and instructive to follow out these 
general views of this remarkable country, and us inhabitants, 
into various details relative io their philosophy and their 
science iti general, as well as the common arts of liTe, and, 
above all, their hieroglyphic system ; hot the limits allowed 
tne on this occasion will only )>ermit me to refer very brjefly 
lo two or three of these particulars. 

Some of the learned had, in the face of sacred and pro- 
fine records, rejected the Pharaohs of Egypt from the pages 
of authentic history, and considered them as fabulous or sym¬ 
bolical beings if but the hieroglyphics, and the monuments 
of those sovereigns with their names sculptured upon ihem p 
have dissipated these learned dreams and confounded their 
incredulous authors. The certainty oT Egyptian history, as 
far back as ihe nineteenth century before Christ, is, according 
to Obampollion t now demonstrated by means of the succes¬ 
sion of its kings as shown on the public monuments. 

Again; in one of Manet Infs Egyptian sovereigns, She- 
ahaitki who was the first one of the twenty-second dynasty, 
and whose name appears on the monuments tit Kanrak, is 
now recognized the Shiskak of the Scriptures; who, in the 
fifth year of Rdtoboauii 9T0 years before Christ, name lap 
against Jerusalem with, twelve hundred chariots and threescore 
thousand horsemen.! This is highly important, as Heeren 
observe^ because it enables ns to determine the ehre- 
no tog y. 

Again ; several years ago there was found at Deridenah 
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Grecian masters in learning.* In justice to both of those 
SiA however, U should not be forgotten, that some of 
llicir works relating to Egypt, which ought have com anted 
information res pec mi 2 the hieroglyphic system, hove perish¬ 
ed : mid nothing has come down to our times escept bo 
tiilts of sume of those works and the wm&* oS ihtir 

8Ul ThIT poreemwice and skill or modern scholars have at 
last stripped olf the mystery which had so hing miveUpcd 
this ancient written language ; which now appture to have 
bee,, die parent of the Cvpttc of a later pencil ;f and wo 
are enabled, after the lapse of many ages, to read and iiuer- 

P This discovery, as 1 have already inti mated, has opened 
new sources of historical informal ion. In the hieroglyphic 

ro on nra etiis we now find (among other ihmgs evince 0 

the successive Egyptian dynasties, recorded m the history 0 1 
the Egyptian writer Mantlhfi —whose name, with those ol 
Berosns and Soncholiialbo, I may remark m passing is as 
familiar to unlearned ) arsons, who have read the simple tale 
of the Vicar of Wake lie Id, as to the tnosi learned ot untupia- 
rians: although these dynasties, while they rested upon this 
Egyptian authority t were deemed fabulous or tumufesL for- 

Bt Suck are the vicissitudes of human opinions; such is the 
fate of speculative deductions, however ingenious, whose au¬ 
thors employ ihetoselvw in framing theories, without sub¬ 
mitting to the labor of j-aticmly invest] go ling facts l 

The results of this great modern discovery, however, are 
but just beginning to be developed; and it is fit, that onr 
couiiirymcf should begin to think of inking pari m the re¬ 
searches, which are now but just begun and Wll not be 
completed fora long period to come. Few individuals among 
us iJ uue. have vet devoted their attention to this deeply 
interesting subject; a subject whose importance cannot be 
fully estimated at present, more particularly in its connection 
with the history contained in the Scriptures; which sacred 
volume, i may add, docs iiself incite us to the study of the 
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At the period when Rollm wrote his history, and for a 
long time before and after Lhar t the learned imagined that the 
hieroglyphics were “mystical characters, nr symbols, used 
by the Egyptians to conc&at and disguise their sacred things 
and the mysteries of their theology. 3 ’* As if it were prova¬ 
ble, that the innumerable monuments of that kind, scattered 
through all the public places in their cities, and constantly 
exposed to public view, as well as the inscriptions on thou¬ 
sands and tens of thousands of the sarcophagi of their mum¬ 
mies could have been in tended to conceal mysteries and se¬ 
crets! Bui imagination bad usurped the place of sober judg¬ 
ment among the learned of shosc times ; and, if a just respect 
for ourselves would allow us to ridicule the wild speculations 
and innocent blunders of our predecessors in lilcmry investi¬ 
gations, we might hud ample materials for such an occupa¬ 
tion in the present instance. A decent regard fur I hem, how¬ 
ever, as well ns good policy on our part : if we would entitle 
ourselves to the respect of those who are to come after us) 
ahke forbid indulging ourselves in such ati employment, 

U is much to bo regretted, than we have received from the 
Greek writers, after Herodotus, so few ami so imperfect me¬ 
morials of a country which for a long [*■tied was one of 
their own provinces: a country, too, from which they had 
derived their own philosophy and the arts; a country which 
had for ages been the most civilized of lhe known world, at 
least as far os the Indus, and had even completed its career 
of national glory at a period, when the Greeks and Romans 
—to whom we look back as our ancients—were just emerg¬ 
ing from barbarism* 

Yet of the hieroglyphic language of the Egyptians—one 
of the most remarkable of the arts of that remarkable people— 
no explanation has come down to us from the Greek wriiers, 
except the well known imperfect, and partly apocryphal hide 
tract of llorapollo, and the concise remark of Clemens Alex¬ 
andrians; which last, too, was so obscure, that it wss unm* 
tefhgthte, until the modern interpretation of the hieroglyphic 
system, from other sources, enabled us to understand it 
From the Romans, who succeeded the Greeks in the pos¬ 
session of Egypt, we have also received only fragments of 
information in addition to ihat which is derived from their 
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that thev both intended to relate the truth, can not reasonably 
be questioned, i may add, that every Dew discover)' in 
Eav . tt affords fresh poof of the general correctness of their 
narratives. Even during the last year, as we are informed 
by oat intelligent associate from Egypt,* a gold or 
sianet. purporting to have been the signet of the Eayp* 
U-U1 sovereien C'Aftyis—and containing in hieroglyphics Ins 
Egyptian name, Sttoafo—wns discovered in or near the great 
pyramid : and if upon farther examination it shall port to 
L* authentic, this will make a new addition to the evidence 
already found in the hieroglyphic inscriptions and other 
monuments, that Harodotos Was correct, when he informed 
tin* world, nioVe than two thousand years ago, that Chcvps 
was the builder of that pyramid. , 

Th* 1 substance of the narratives of Herodotus ana Inoao- 
ros Siculus {wnh a few fiagmenls of miter Greek writers) 
has for more than a century pout been accessible to the gen- 
era [ reader in the well known nnrl popular " \«cient His- 
tpry-pr itie excellent Rolliti ; who candidly and modestly 
snys, rhai he writes " principally for the instruction of youth, 
an'il for persons wfio d<> not intern/ to mo/iv very deep raxearrh- 
ej , iiito ancient histnry, ,f t That estimable author undoubt¬ 
edly made use of the brat materials for Sigypnen history, 
which were then attainable, so far as they came within the 
plan of ins work; hot the extensive researches made in 
feyynt in onr own day show how many error*—nnmtenlional, 
and unavoidable a Century ago —me scattered through the 
works of oil former writers; and prove that die sma history 
of ihai renowned country still remains to he written.' 

The discovery oi the key to the hieroglyphic writing of 
Egypt, which bus been justly pronounced to be the finest 
historical discovery of modern iitn<?s,$ and is not inferior to 
the most brilliant of the numerous discoveries in Science, has 
opened new sources nf information on that estraorelinary 
country, and afforded the means of correcting numberless 
errors, which had been long prev alent. _ 
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geographical .situation may he considered as haring intimate 
connections with it. 

Until the present century our knowledge of Egypt wasex- 
tremely imperfect For its ancient history, we had been 
obliged to depend principally upon two well known Cheek 
historians, Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, But, for a long 
period of time* while there was in Europe a general igno¬ 
rance of foreign countries ? the narratives of these two writers 
were deemed unworthy of belief* because they contained 
many things of an extraordinary character and wholly at va¬ 
riance with the hah its and usages of Europeans; and Herod ch 
tus, who has been justly called the father of history, has 
been stigmatized by some prejudiced or ill-informed writers, 
as “ the rather of lies ; ?T while Diodorus has been alike a suf¬ 
ferer in reputation for veracity wilh the same class of critics 
f % who have impugned the statements of Herodotus. Yet 
among those learned men who beat know the real merits of 
HcrodfotitSf one eminent writer, Frederic Schlegel, observes 
of him, that “ the tnrfA p the simplicity, the dearness, the 
flexibility, and the unsought pathos, which characterize 
Herodotus* ore exactly the ejualiiics which render an histori¬ 
cal work perfect iu its kind-”* And another eminent histori¬ 
cal writer of Germany, Professor Heeren t characterizes ihe 
authenticity of his accounts by saying, that u they con film 
the latest discoveries,- + f Diodorus, like Herodotus* was T it is 
true, only a traveller in Egypt ; but (as Heereu also observes) 
where he speaks as an eye witness, there is no reason to sus¬ 
pect him of falsehood or exaggeration ; and even when he 
was obliged to resort to the authority of ihc native writers of 
Egypt, he did not take ujnn trust all that they related, but 
says—“What is found in the writings of the Egyptian 
priests I shall set down* after homing curt fully txvim**ed 
fi.^J And no one (adds Heeren) has accused him of inten¬ 
tional misstatements* 

But, dial both of these Greek wrilers, however sincere in 
their endeavors to arrive at the truth, may have been some- 
times misled or misinformed* in their inquiries relative to a 
country in which they were only traveller** and whose lan¬ 
guage was a foreign one to them, cannot be doubted; yet, 

* Ueetupeft oa the It&L of LiiLc^i, t- 
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directions above mentioned, we must elevate oiifSfilvtJ to 
such ti hecuhl as is indispensable for the survey of so vast a 
subject ; and, in making this survey, we shall at present only 
be able to distinguish and lnice out the general outlines of 
the on tiro subject, and must be reconciled to the omission of 
numberless details, which in the general view successively 
fade away and vauish in the distance, hose details, how¬ 
ever, may hereafter be separately reviewed, and followed out 
from time to time as our researches proceed,; each new ad¬ 
vance in a»r investigations giving ua new aid towards future 
discoveries. 

Now when we elevate ourselves to such a height as l Have 
supposed, and direct our view to the Eastern Continent, the 
cradle of the human race, our attention is at once attracted 
tn two principal countries, which have been the central points 
oi civilization for that portion or the globe, and have shot 
out the rays of knowledge through the darkness of the sur- 
round tug regi jus. ] allude to Egypt and India ; the former 
of which cr' mum mealed iis influence to Greece and Route, 
and the other wesiern nations; and the biter, more immedi¬ 
ately to the eastern parts ol’ the coiilutenL, including perhaps 
ihuM portions of the dominions of China which have felt 
the influence of civilization- 

Whether Egypt communicated its knowledge of the aits 
and sciences to India, or the reverse, or whether they intcr- 
changed their philosophy and ilia arts with each oilier, has 
Ions been a subject of debate among the burned, and which 
now hardly admits of being satisfactorily set lied. Yet, I 
think, the farther our researches have proceeded, the more 
evidence has been found to show, that Egypt has t ha higher 
claim to be considered as the source of that knowledge which 
they have in common; (hough wo can conceive that it might 
possibly have happened, that Egypt and India both derived 
it, it! very remote ages, from some common source, of which 
we have do memorial or tradition. That ihere was an inter¬ 
course between the two countries in ancient times, seems to 
be beyond dispute. 

Without attempting, then, to discuss this controverted 
point, which, moreover, is aside of our present purpose, I shall 
aak your at tent ion foe a short time to the first of these two 
central points, Ecsrr, and to some of the countries which 
have more or less remotely either felt its influence, or by 


produced if devoted to fencer objects. To this may be added 
an ini fieri at it element* in the estimate of causey which in a 
greater or less decree counteract our efforts to give a mom 
exclusive aitofttiati to literary punntita Under a free form of 
government, like mirs t iei which almost every man is called 
upon to liave some agency m the management of public 
affaire, the political concerns of iwenty-six different State 
governments* and of the General Government of the Union* 
must necessarily absorb no small portion of the time mid 
though Is of many men of cultivated minds, who* under an 
arbitrary government, would not only be exonerated from the 
burdens of public affaire, but would be driven to seek em¬ 
ployment for their active intellects in the resources of science 
and literature. 

Yet, siot withstanding ah the disad von (ages necessarily inch 
dent to (his slam of things the extraordinary energy apd per- 
severanee of our scholars have enabled them to accomplish 
quite as much as could hm r e been reasonably demanded of 
them, But 1 return to The subject immediately before us. 

The held uf inquiry* which it is the object of our Assock- 
tirm to explore, as far as we may have the means of doing it* 
is one uf almost boundless extent—the history, languages, 
literature, a ml genem! characteristics of the various fieople, 
both civilized and barbate us, who are usually classed under 
the somewhat uidehniEc rmtua of Oriental nations; including 
uni only those nations w ho at tins day are inhabitants uf 
Asia, but those who in ages past had t heir origin from Asiatic 
ancestors, ami have been driven by wars, or other causes, 
from their original abode into Africa or Europe, but have si ill 
kt«[i[ up their nrieiilaj character, and ore properly to be con¬ 
sidered as Orientals. 

It is also our intent inn to extend our inquiries beyond the 
Eastern Continent 10 die uncivilized nations, who inhabit the 
different groups of islands in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
from the eastern coast of Asia to ihe western const of Amer¬ 
ica; comprising that region of the globe which has been 
Called Polynesia, 

By means of the acquisitions of knowledge 10 be derived 
from these researches, we ho|w to furnish some useful addi¬ 
tions to the materials already existing, for the completion ot 
the general ethnography of the globe. 

In Qrder f however, to conduct our researches in the various 
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cal reasonings and the actual practice of the ancients were car¬ 
ried out. The author l allude to, the classic Xenophon, after 
informing hb readers lEi>nl the sovereign of Persia, Cyrus, was 
In the habit of gratifying Ins favorites by sending to them, 
from lho royal table, dishes of meats that had been prepared 
for himself with that superior skill which could be found only 
in the royal household* where there was an extraordinary 
subdivision of labor, makes the following remarks:— 

11 In small cities, the same man ranker both [he frame of n 
coach, a door, a plough, and a table; ond frequently the sumo 
person is n builder, too, and very well satisfied he is, if he meet 
with customers enough to main mi a him. Now it is impossible 
for n mun that mukca a great many drfiereai things so do them 
uM well. But in grent cities, because there ere multitudes that 
want every pariieoEur thing* one urt ml one is sufficient for the 
maintenance of every ones and frequently not on entire art 
neisber, but one mao mokes shoes for men, naether, for women* 
Sometimes it so happens, that one gets n maintenance by sewing 
shoes together \ another, by cutting them out; one, by tuning 
out clothes only ; and another, without doing any of these things, 
is mnimrainod by fitting together the pieces so cut nut* Ho, 
therefore, that deals in a business which Iks within a little com- 
pusa, must of necessity do ii best. The case is the an mo with 
respect to the nn of preparing food fur the table. He that lioa 
ihe same man to prepare his couch* to set out his mbits to knead 
the bread, and to prepare all the meats, roust necessarily, in my 
Opinion, fare m each parEieuhir os it may happen* But where 
it h busmen enough for one man to boil thir incut, and far an¬ 
other lo runal [(—for one to bait the- fish, and for n nos her to 
broil it —-where jl h the exclusive business of one man to make 
bread* and ihat not of every sort neither, but that only which 
ahull be good*—there every thing will be wrought up in sbe 
highest perfection, 1 ** 

Such have hereto fore heed the disadvantages under which 
we have been placed, m our new country, With re&pcet to lite¬ 
rary and scientific pursuits. Pur want of a useful subdivision 
of literary labor, those scholars. of whom ivc may justly 
boost, have been obliged to devote their talents and energies 
to miscellaneous studies; and accordingly* their works* solid 
and useful as they are. have had less of the finishing of j>rnc- 
used authorship than tho some amount of labor would have 
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tagea which we possess, at the present day, for prosecuting 
researches of this kind, we are yet so circumstanced, in onr 
young country fc that the imperative necessity of gaining a live¬ 
lihood will not allow, even to the most resol iiek and zealous 
student, much leisure for any pursuits which do not directly 
lend to secure to Inin that indispensable object We may, 
with some qualifications indeed, apply to our own countrymen 
generally, what was said at the close of the last century by 
that illustrious English scholar, Sir William Jones, whose de¬ 
votion to learning led to the establishment of the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta, which has been die model and precursor 
of similar societies in other countries, 'That distinguished 
man, m speaking of his countrymen, the British resident* in 
Calcutta, from among whom the members of their society 
were in be selected, observes — -that H a mere. 1 man of Idlers* 
retired from the world and allotting his whole lime to philo¬ 
sophical or literary pursuits, is a character unknown among 
Europeans resident in India, where every individual iso man 
of bust nett in the civil or military state, and constantly occu¬ 
pied. either in the affairs of government, in the administration 
of justice, in some department of revenue or commerce, or in 
one of ihe liberal professions. Very few hours, therefore, 
iu the day or night, can be reserved for any study that lias no 
immediate connection with business, even by those who are 
most habituated, to menial application/ * 

To these remarks we may, in our own case, add the dis¬ 
advantages incident to all young nations, where the same 
individual is obliged to know atsd practise different branches 
of the same art or business, which, in older and larger stales, 
are divided among several persons. 

An elegant writer of antiquity, who has immortalized him¬ 
self, as well as the subjects on which he wrote, and who 
flourished four hundred years befure the Christian era—^iges 
before the period when the writers of our day have supposed 
dial the subdivision of labor or any other principle of poll it- 
cal economy had ever been thought of— gives the following 
illustrations of this subject: which mu employed by him in 
speaking of small states or cities, but are alike applicable to 
new or young countries, like ours ; while., at the same rime, 
they show to what mi mile subdivisions of the arts the thecreti- 
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cions of the civilized East, and of uncivilized Polynesia— 
die cmilrast betw een the nvo periods will surprise its. Of 
this we have an eminent example, and a most honorable one 
in our country, in ihe tare thorough and extensive invesliga- 
tmns made, in the course of two nr three years in the Holy 
Land, by one of ntir teamed members, whose recent and 
well known “Biblical Researches’ 1 comprise a g real or body 
of authentic informnritut on that ever-interesting subject than 
the works of any of his predecessors * 

And here, as Americans, deeply interested in ihe reputa¬ 
tion of nor country, we cannot hut take pride in the reflection, 
that, eu the numerous stations ut" the American missionaries in 
the East and other parts of the globe, we have reason to 
believe there is a greater number of individuals, who are 
[Hosiers of the languages and literature of their pagan and 
ether converts, than are to be found among the missionaries of * 

any one notion of Europe. While these indefatigable men,— 
aided hy the resolute American women, who with charac¬ 
teristic devoted ness fearlessly accompany them even to mar¬ 
tyrdom,—have been impelled, by a sense of religious duty, 
to the task of peacefully disseminating ihe benign principles 
of Christianity, they have also been making lasting additions 
to our knowledge of the moral and social condition of those 
distant nations; and—what more immediately concerns our 
own Association—they have greatly extended our acquaint¬ 
ance with the languages and literature of ihe oriental nations, 
and have furnished the most valuable additional materials 
towards the history of the human race and the completion of 
the science of eihnography. 

Thns in the wisdom of Providence has it happened, that, 
white ihe propagation of Christianity, on the one hand, is 
opening to us new sources of information in d life rent Jan- 
gouges—which are the essential instruments of all knowl¬ 
edge—on the other hard, the progressive acquisition of those 
languages is constantly placing in our hands new means of dis¬ 
seminating religious instruction. 

Inconucctioti. however, with the ini portent objects we have 
in view, 1 cannot but regret, that, notwithstanding the odvan- 
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HENTLEHE9 OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 1 : 

We may justly congratulate ourselves cm (lie favorable 
circumstances under which our present Association has been 
formed. All the nations of the world, with whom we hope 
to ho abb to cooperate in the investigation of the history, 
Literature, and science of the East, are now at peace with 
eadi other; the ant inns nf the Hast itself, who have for ages 
been estranged in feelings, ha hi is, and manners, from their 
brethren of the European part of their continent, have be¬ 
come more willing, than formerly, in encourage a free inter¬ 
course with them ; modem science and art have but their 
aid in affording extraordinary facilities of comm tinicaiion tie- 
tween the most distant countries; and the comparatively 
liberalised policy of some of the governments in the East, has 
ensured to the foreign traveller a greater degree of security 
ihon was heretofore attainable;—all which advantages, com¬ 
bined with the superior knowledge possessed by scholars and 
travellers of the present day, enable us to accomplish more 
fir the cause of literature and science, in the space of a few 
years, than could have been effected by our predecessors in 
ihe course of many generalises, 

Without intending to make any invidious comparison in the 
present case—if we do but bring together the results of the 
labors of the first Christian missionaries and travellers, who 
went from Europe to the East two hundred years ago, and 
the actual knowledge of that quarter of the globe, obtained 
from similar .sources at the present day, particularly from the 
intelligent and energetic American missionaries and scholars, 
who are now spread over some of the most interesting re- 
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tra v it A. F, Mehren. Lips ice; 1848. Presented by JA-e German 
Oriental Society. 
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Socicte tin Sun in formeo i Smyrna 3 Nos. Smyrna : 1644- 
Fratnted fry for. /, B. Adgcr. ' 

Hamiasd; Camfiina von-sion* Latifti com memo rioque illtiitravit 
Geofgi GutL Preying. Puni Pust., 2 Fascc. fkmsus: 1041—S3. 
Presetted fry fAc 

Hlaiury of the Sandwich Islands, by Hiram Bingham* A T M. 
Hanford : IS4H. Presented fry the Author. 

Thu CosjUfls qf Sl Mauhqw ond St. John Jo film Accra Lan¬ 
guage, by ltcv p A. \V. Hanson- Loudon : 1843. IVe-sen/ed fry 
Seif, William CromelL 

Bibliothccm Sanskrits, nuct, Joanne Gildetn timer* Bonnm: 
1947* Presented fry E. E. Salisbury . 

Ja hre^ boric ht der Deofiecbeo Worgenllndi&cbefi Gesellseh&ft Flit 
184ft. 11 Leipzig : 1847. Presented fry Prof Roediger. 

N + Y. Municipal Gazette, from June* 1846 in March, 1817. 

Gramma ire Raiwnnte dc la Langtie Oiiomace, par James W. 
Kod house. Puris: 1846, Presented by CoL of Er- 

terum* 

Zuilschrift dwr Deui-tchcn Merge nlaiid lichen C esc] be ha ft, 4 
flefts. Leipzig ; 1046—17. Presented by Prof, Rot&igvr. 

The aamq work. Hefts Z and 3. Presented fry Dr, Robinson, 

Opinions of the Pressin relation to the Liquor Traffic. Bos¬ 
ton i 1816. 

Syriac New Testament in both the ancient and modern lan¬ 
guage. 4lcu Presented fry fop. Dr . J. Perkins, 

Laws of the Sandwich bland i, Honolulu: 1816. Presented 
by /. /, Jarecs. 

Ehngavnd f5Eii t editio altera, cura Christiani LtissenL Bonus: 
1&4G* Presented fry (Ac Editor, 

Tho Polynesian. 2 vola. Presented fry the Editor\ /. / Jarres. 

Critical and Miscellaneous E^sayii by A- fcL Everett. 2d 
series. Bunion : 1846- Presented fry the Author* 

The Mpongwo Grammar, by tho Missionaries of ihe Gaboon 

Mission. New York i 1847, Presented by Rev-Dr, Andersen. 

First Lwona In English and Tamil. Madras: 1846. {3 copies.) 


\*FW 


JevxL It t* to Muad fY, tmdcr whom tho author lL-rc-dl k letwwti 

by bis nnciimL and modern hiaioty of Egypt, printed*! Omfftanftinopic wm 
ikan 4 century aga The collfctiaii of cmyiQties, (^ptidir,) by lNixaui 
■A rudy of SiniiicaiHL appears to b»v# *«muJ u the model ufthifi, ibu <rn- 
riflfiitiM of which are divided into (Mrtv-thrve sections, wry n™ly after 
the mvidfir of the work* called AfcAndhiraf- It b Huperfluou^ la ay more 
about It, ub Mr. Brown, dm dragoman of the legation uf the United SEatet 
at Cbn 4 tanlino|ite t u now occupied hi ptepnrinE to publish tho translation 
which he ban made of it" 


DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY, 

raopi jajthjlrt, 1&4?! to april, 1849. 

Port-Folio Chinenai-^T or a Collection of Authentic Slate Papers* 
illust miiie of the present position of affairs in China, with it Trtina- 
Javion by A Lewis Shuck. Macao : 18*0- PrmtUcd by * h * 
Trmshtor, 

Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences* 

from Jiny, 1846 lo January* 1943. Presented by Prof. Asa Gray. 

Two Turkish Almanac*, far 1947 and Ifi4S. PraemlU by John 
p m Brown. 

Happen Annuel fail A la Sraiete Asintiqu* dans sa Seance gen- 
ornlcdii l4 Jtlkl, I8l7 s par M* lulus MohL Presented by E. E. 
Salisbury. 

A Vbcabuioiy of words used in Modern Armenian, but not 
found in the AflCWOL Armenian Lexicons, by E- Higgs, Smyrna : 

1847, Presented by the Author. 

Do PEcrilure el de son origin#* par Usan ¥alsie. Pans z 

1848, Presented by the Author, 

La Rhuro pique den Nat ion 3 Musitlmnnes, par M. Gar cm d& 
Tissy. 4 El trails- Paris: 1846. Presented by E, E> Salisbury. 

Lett m aur Pin tcrprei high des Ff ibroglyphe* Egypicon*, par 
Michel ange Lancv. Paris i 1847. Preseated by & K. Haight 

BibEiotheca Geseaiana. Halts : 1&4E, 



tffcEi, Tm waft :■* quite tww In qw, If j.l 3 -hc iij Cklfr has it not; find if I 
hud kiKiwn af it, I ecTtimly wm\d have im'iujiraisd itin tpeaking of 
Saheily m my Hntnrv of tlie Ottoman Empire, 

1 stro, with tnriP^t regard and esteem, 4 pm 1 Sir, 

Vi mt* molt truly p 

lt A M MCB -PlTRASTAtA. 

*Mih July, 

P. £L I open my letter., already pal up* to answer ymirm received thia 
■■am en t. i can but repeat what Z binre mid, thnt ^ulmilyV work h a 
moat interest nijf nne, anil wdl worth your premintin!* it to t ho Aaktk 
Society, I doubt whether tho AkbJaii AUrnedi, which I do not kiww, in 

intervhti nrr L * * * * 

To Jottif F* Baoww, K*q~. 

Dngmnin of the Ijc^niinri of the U buejol! 
at C(HistanUFKjple + 

We publish these extracts from correspondence, in order 
to aU'.ikeu an interest in Mr* Breen’s translation, to which 
they re‘er, which it is hoped some enterprising American 
publisher will tf&on secure the honor of bunging out, as the 
first specimen of an origin*! oriental work, ever introdu¬ 
ced to readers in the United Stales directly from the East 
To the recent clegaiu reprint of Lunevs translation of the 
41 Arabian Nights/ 3 by Messrs. Harpers of New York* this 
would be a highly interest mg supplement. To the recom¬ 
mendations of the work in the biter which has been quoted 
from ihat distinguished orienlidtst. Von Hammer, than whom 
no scholar in Europe, perhaps, has a more cultivated appre¬ 
ciation of the beauties of orionml literature, wa wilt append 
a translation ofihe notice of the work, alluded to in this let¬ 
ter of Von Hammer, which we find in the Journal Aziatique 
for IS43, pp. 265^66, 

H Thf PfenArs of Memorial* and the Rarititi tj JrwedtfM, by Ahmed 
Jkm Hfltnfluni the kiyayo, known umW the tumo nt Suheilv, printed la 
the month of Himidhkn {October* 1&40L) Thin book b of the 

Cjort interesting' nzu) which haff appeared, iiOC* it coctiifl# two 

hundred laccdotes drrnni from twenty-five hi* tori cd »orfei^ which aio 
those of the biflt Persian. hatoriantfh and two fntti in Arabic by Jbn El- 


btri 

utigfonj M In fitt, 1 tjumgbt il WwM du for wrc <„iel tin) 

nfSH ju r m» wLfci nn eastern book is. fwn it* beginning to its eIdk, 
inileA, profane, whI ending, l lisvo sot even changed division*, but 
hive retained than! just hi they me. Two of three tales Of niwcdplea 
T suppressed, u unsuitable 1(1 Ampfitsn roadem; but J mttft also add, 
that ] found litlin of in improper chattel pt snioiig tins sclceticnta of i>w 
collect or. Swtw uf the poetry may not bear a close eriUciam, parucuiaHy 
ihe translation* from tire Arabic; loo ollm [ found tbo vct«* nf iiiiie 
interest, and yet persevered in translating them, *> ■» w> show to tho 
rrsder even tho tsstrlesawiss of Arabic poetry. They may be snpprc*- 
cd, if It is thought oMCwaiy. * ■ * * Yen irill be struck with ibn uim- 
ijaritv of some of the Skerohiw to «]« in tho “ Arabian Night*:" snd 
|i,’ T 1 1 jfcjw, for I imvo not examined, they may have twn si ready woven info 
dint r fij in of taiet- t suppose that, w hotter the cnmpilsr of ibe « Arabian 
Si%hlt n vdI, ho gleaned the ronton Is from Areh and Porafan akilbonu 
|inrt 3 f lalaxlj I he Uttrr, «IKt threw in aomu popidctT tale* which imftf illiCO 
tiwn brf n lost, or might again bo (bund in Vurti*. There an? n gwnt 
nmnbtr of usies soli and hired oni hen?, tmimg the people 1 of tho city* at 
a trifle by if* night, which might he strung together, so a* to form 
* Turkish aSnMWt as fanciful ae the Ambian, though Mi m ori- 

giDfit in the design. ■ * * * It utera* to me that ihr best till* tl*c Umm- 
tation can bEiaj% will b& * 4 Oriental ^licichea,” tar M T mmlntwiu ol a eol- 
lection of cnricnw ineidentj nttd remorfcahli' iieewieflt« Ahmed fhu 
Hcrodem* etc,• * ■ * * 

Extract from ibc enclosed letter from Htmt To* Hahmhi!, 

Dear Sim, 

1 iK*i-rttw*u:h * ccunpli^alion. of untoward biblnpolic cireumsfanceB 
aj Ihai which bus prevented me t til] tlus day, f mm wwaermp your letter 
of tho 4lh oTMay, m r more MMhcloiy w-uythani l did at first. m * * * 
It fa by far the most mlrresdiPE hook that lias been pnblfahcd at On*(a&. 
tinople for* tong tlnwi and you emild not hit upon m better Otte far Irin^ 
luting The hfaturieal and anmaing interest of die iwi* hundred and 
scroji curie*ilk*, which t might call anecdote*, fa ao obvious ilust 1 think 
more than one wienulfa^ getting bold of it would like lo translate *L 
To pictent such roBaunmec, 1 think to render y«jn a ttnxm by men- 
lionnig, in my report lo the AaiatEc Society al Parfa cm the hooks pnuted 
at CclistanUBople laii year n ibat you arc already engagfed in trou&latmg 





Ixtr 

On iho recommendation of the Directors, the following 
persons were chosen members of the Society* viz : Mr. Fits 
Edumrd Halt , now at Calcutta j Rev, Georgs E. Dai/, of 
Northmenpton, Mass.; Mr. Edirard Moore^ of Newport, R. I.; 
Professor Toyfer LtwU t of New York ; and Rev. ;VarA 
jl/jirpAy, of Ifcw York- 
The Society then adjourned. 


* 

Extract from a private lot lei to the Con, Secretary from 

Mr. J. P, Brown. 

PxiJtAi Koronber 1, l>H- 

Dhkh Hifc, 

I ot lon^ii P^nti j-mi the mamdRcHpt of my Lmn^klkm from Suheily, 
acbiE tntit (t will reach yen in safety* * ' * * Wiwl winy be the ftte of 
my tilile work* 1 cannol foresee, aor even ffltogtae, It ha£ grfeu me some 
trouble, yet it Ellim not been without advantage to ibo + tu »I has dervH tn 
euipk^f Insure raotneala which might have Wm worse spent Tn the 
endeavor |Lr interest, in the study ojf Eastern languages, much of my cara- 
tiynuFii as imy Luke the trouble to n*ad these 44 Orcde&I SketchL-Sr” J Lave 
► united the rfe^ with the tttib, mid though this is * amilJ beginning for 

one who lu« been #0 long m the East as my suit, I ufler it nit a ptooude of 
Aomuthjng- better in fbmre, 

1 cncioao iiitT Von Hantmer-Pur^wtnli'i eonunendjilkii of the wr^rk 
trtnslalpih but I prefer the good word of my country men* in bcbolf uli'it, 
to that of any fiJO?iijt«^r p Ii'iwev pf learned ho twty be, or hovmr gmi hU 
reputation. 4 * * * I faftltfekl l nm doing right in Htinjinqr iMo your can?, 
u the Cwmsipondinji Secretary of our own Oriental ^Society : yet T scarce 
dare venture to ask you Id read it over# and if it m found worthy of p'&- 
lication, to oflisr it id wine pubMier for ehil I have m eipecmiinti of 
jaroilEintf by k pecmuariJY. 1 # f ' i l*avc not atlmupted to ehuigi- the 
book in any respect, but chose rather to pro*en?o it a* mcHili like the 

t 



snort?, attuo pstflCiii day, to thn pluLalu^al ati.il ibt? [ffDcral scholar* 
w well hj to thn dioofogian, n# Asi* i* hot easing mure wad mure u cciiLer 
4>f stoUOnlifLC lnLfT-l^l-r 

Tn fcply Ia the cowman dbjeetioQ to the introdutlioii of the sMy of 
I ielHuw into CoHegra. that it i* important cdy for that small jimportioti 
nf the uicaibcr* of a Ooflega who cip^i to m ttatofliea] *tudy, 

U tiiwbe Cuthur urged, tint mot of the fundam-niaJ prindptai nf l*"* 
and poltlkal ac inure an? ttKtfunpd in tho MomJu inert itnim > that ii 
the in Mai ny Btatomeirtpi are tiiif, the study of I lebrew literature would 
yirtd rs much gonsral borwfit. to Hty the lewt, in some iEoportant re¬ 
spects, as that of any other literatures and that it could be no duadvarvEapn 
Li.f tho members of the nredicil and legal prafataiDtia, should they become 
pmseKil of Kinje knowledge of, ami sympathy with, ilml which lie* at 
the foundation of the theological |irufeseio& r a* tho theologian. in Ms 
Him r would find i knowledge of the [iriatiplof ot law and medicine erm- 
nenily MJfrketbh to him in hii sphere. 

The Other and front ahjedtiun is, that there » no time for the study of 
Hebrew in College** To Lhis it may bo replied, that thm is good re*- 
son to hope that an opening for a new study will bo made, within a com¬ 
paratively short period, by the hk*o perfect preparation of Undents far 
idinii^ioti into our College*, particularly in laiin and CSrottk. The &t*n- 
dard of prcpnolioii it every year gradEially riding. When the sonority 
of a class enter College with a mastery of tlio uiemonts of the two da** 
sic language as a few ru>w da, it would aesm to be practicable to pr»n 
scribe to it Fresdmian clu^ the study of the detnentr' of the Hebrew 
It tit^rd of the Lime, for three or four months, ho tliat rm ability might be 
aoi|ij s-red to road, without the aid of o teacher,. liif easier portion* of the 
H-ihrew Scriptures, It IS well JtoeWTL that the (Study of Hebrew io made 
a part of the pre*e nbed course in tlte (hnaon fiymimsia.^ 

Professor Gibbs then read extract from three papers on 
African dialedby Rev. Messrs. Bryant and Grout, mis- 
simtaries among the Zulus, preseEited to the Society by Dr. 
Anderwm, and accompanied them with some remarks on tile 
cognation of dialects of Southern Africa. 


•'The util tt wem* tins to h&TPtacn aware thai this Hebrew hai h*rn atudiad, 
DptkiuuLi y, j\.r a. long mac, :n Hhfl of QUf College*,—I, L a. 





Professor Edvards tread a Paper on the expediency mid 
practicability of introducing the Hebrew language into the 
course of study in our Colleges, The following considera¬ 
tions, among others, were urged: 

Thn Old Teet&ment, in the anginal, d™«ra to be made a text-book 
in (’oilmen ibr iiii tiicTurr value, wide from the fact of lie iMpimtien 
and divine authority. There are compwtkm* hoi* which would be awrc 
of mimortaiily, if they were not in the Sam d Book*. They cnmtilirte 
a rtnrc-hcmje <]f rahlimo ind beautifttl e^ncflptkup which fcrr mtht 
only in the soil of trad pwtrt, Portions of tin* Hchnw Srriptufwi or* 
incorporated into ikt poetic Irtraiure of the whole Chnrtian woHiL 
They hire luppUnl the wwla of ihought, the germa, the dim cubctp- 
Liu ha, thji primary audine* to nine of the aijhLtraeft jutmlp Of p*ni of 
poem#, to be fmitid Ln modern literature- Thb poani mmj be more jmi* 
tieuUrly i!3u*trateil by adrertiog lo am* of ihe ebamctpristie* t£ He¬ 
brew liientuni (L) Ytricky b ode of its quilltba, With rbtffiB 
drfccta it m rhirgeahlr, it ifl not dulL Ita life and are owing to tbe 
nitons isf the porticula rlv the verK to the nlrrul life and *c- 

tire habit# of the principal writera, to ihr? ctmdcitied brevity of much of 
the poetry, etc, (&l Fathom—drop, tiodiafiabsd feeling,* another char- 
acteriatic, of the came* of thb were (Jre lander aiiaiditnent of 

thfi Hebrew* In their fiiiivo bed; their pure dotfWitiG affbetiona; their 
religion# which au fitted to awaken the inteniiefl Piuolkma, nsr, | Sub¬ 
limity b another of it* quahti^ In l|jk,lhn Hebrew literature b not 
approached by tbit of RET other people. It# aublmuty may be traced tti 
pvt to the pbyikal feat-urea of l'iJc*tiiv; to the fact that the Hebrew 
port! were children of lint ore; and to their religion, which placed them 
at an intnaaimMo diatance ah on? the Qeeeb and Romuw* (4.) Hnn- 
plrrity ta eminently characLeratit of much of the Hebrew literilOT- 
The Book of Genfob, fat example, h attractive in the hlglimt degree oQ 
thb acCOUdL tfl abort, the question of the introduction of thr riudy e*f 
tho Hebrew into College*, might be reitrd wholly on it* literary 

Eat the Hebrew is to be viewed* alio, at Lbe repnwniatJv# at a wide 
circle at literature? a# a apeeimen of the made* of though* and apeoch 
c i.imjiHin |jp the whole Semitic family ; mm an introduction to the I plffiluif 
of a Large part of W mtem tad Central Aaia; and aa a key to the Arabjc 
and all the other related dialect*. Them nomidenbom appmJ wm 


Beirut, July 12th, and also letters to himself from Re?. 
Messrs. E. Smith and W. M, TAemsm, of Beirut, of a 
later dale, giving some account of the results of the Expedi¬ 
tion, and communicating tho melancholy news of the death 
of Lieut. Date, the second in command, who look a very 
active part in the business of the Expedition, and is under¬ 
stood to have had the principal charge of the surveys, lint 
whose papers, unfortunately, were not yet fully prepared for 
publication. It is expected, however, that our Government 
will iu duo time publish the results of this important enter¬ 
prise, under tho able supervision of Lieut. Lynch. 

The letters of Mr. Smith spoke also of a journey made 
by him to Aleppo, in April lost, during which he was able to 
collect some new information respecting the ancient topo¬ 
graphy of dial part of Syria- This he hopes hereafter to 
communicate* 

Rev. Dr. Jams began the reading of no Examination of 
ancient Egyptian chronology arid the dynasties of Manetho, 
with reference to the phonetic monuments; in which the 
names of Manclho’s lists not yet identified on any monu¬ 
ments, were set aside as for the present without historical 
support, and the Scripture! chronology, according to the 
version of the Septuasini, was shown to harmonize with the 
latest discoveries of Egyptian antiquarians- 

President 1l'oni««y road an Abstract of the history of the 
Greek kings of Bactria and India, as determined by Greek 
and Latin historians, Chinese annalists, and coins lately dis¬ 
covered. 

The C-orr. Secretary read portions of a Paper on the iden¬ 
tification of I be signs of the Persian cuneiform alphabet, 
intended to be a critical digest of the results arrived at on 
this subject by Lwen, Bumouf, Rawlinson, Ben fey, and 
other writers, up to the present tunc. 


Ill 


gum of mowy it hm disposal, to J»y fat copying and flw pumbafle of 
macuscnpU; nrx\ if you nhauM desire it, it would give me pleasure to 
make the collw lion far you. 

But your tetter requested of me i more difficult task thin thm,—more 
difficult, iiwumut-h is it woedd take op my own time, namely, the transla¬ 
tion of the songs into English, with notes upon them. This, had 1 time, 
1 abdold take an interest in doioifp aini for a while 1 vainly flattered ray- 
malf 1 might be able to do it* But I am obliged to tedl you that it is out 
of my jkswge... 

The History of XtabmfidSehektegin* respecting which yon inquire, is 
entirely different from that of Biriinv, if I may judge from the title. Tho 
author of it is "A bd EI-J ebbir El-'Otbr, The copy I have k in an uftiqtn- 
Ud hand ■writing, atu! a Small part of it is BO defaced u to bo illegible. 
It contains 1?4 leaves octavra The style or the composition is very pure 
' Arabic. 1 enclose a copy of its table of content*/ 

Oi" Druxe liTcramre T the last document that has come into my bands is 
a commentary op one of the epistlei of H timKeb, w rillen by an Etrilr of 
tho Tnniikb family, leas than two hundred years agm It containa mi- 
EHEftHLi rjuutationa frtrtUother DnHI bonks, designed, to show the analogy 
of faith, sehI thus would enable mud, by cwnporiMn, to ascertain whether 
any books of the Dnnc religion yet remain unkuDy n to its* On the re¬ 
ligion of the Ismailies L have jwt received a book containing a detain 
of pooErUj atid else a loug article in prose i both, howo?cr, written by 
their onemiea. I hare also just got possession of *- detailed liiatotr of 
the celebrated Rcnir Fukhr cd-dio MaVn, Written by a et^rrterapomry. 

The Corr- Secretary then ptesenled several hooks and 
mam scripts for the Library, in llic n^ies of the donors. 

The President read a letter addressed to him by Lieut. 
Lynch, Ootnniatider of the Dead Sea Expedition, dated 

*Jl ipTiy tnurrsi warn* oi oar ^(kli in E«n>|w b bttwrfthii copy flf a 'fflfar * 
ftjrd* EPT iwihjfr ^ U* anginal Arabic 1* bchrre4 m be rare, and a (ruuJaum a( 
tb.- Wofkb anpMUhred ferpnblicsimi by Tbe Oriental TnntkUMi fund dCr« 
Bntun h|bJ Irtlaisd. Tta* reu^m unacqiwiitfcd ttiiEi tb* wwk K mnd Ltw tiOnuUjun in 
which it i* Urtd, troy be refomd to Dc Sa^yV aceuiaritoF a Pc^ian tfsrnkuun of ii 
rnztim ia the Iwt'ftb cartary, in A<rfi«f rt Ktsnntf dec ItfSS. tU h JTi Ju 
Em, tb |: S*. til tfrabnr i- belief cd m hs« lirsd «rn it mporanwailr widi ib* e*I- 
tbxalad aswiaararof laifei, win it ii» subject of like wnbv w-m> * * 






The President made an oral communication relative to % 
journey from Beirut to Apameti, by Rev. W. M. Thomson, 
giving some account of discoveries therein made; also, in 
relation to a journey of Mr. Schulz, the Prussian consul ai 
Beirut, and his supposed discovery of the ram a ins ot Jota- 
pnta and Gabnra, places in Galilee, mentioned by Jusephus. 

The Corr. Secretary then presented books for the Library, 
in the names of the donors. 


October 19 and 20. 1848.—A Quarterly Meeting of the 
Society was held on parts of these days, at the house of Mr* 
Salisbury in New Haven* The President in the Chair. 

After the reading of letters from several now members, 
acknowledging their election into ihe.Sociely, a communi¬ 
cation from Rev. EH Smith, missionary in Syria, was read, 
from which the following extracts are made; 

Rjutiir-r. March 30. 1548* 

Your letter of May fcftli was r?ceiviHl in i3^ltCfriber last* anil alight to 
hire bfen uuv<WCil lonjj ago* The delay has been ajcflaioucci by ut 
un?rtU:nLrnijjiH to write* until I could Bin j J time to comply with flOine of the 
r^qm \hih cuntamnd in your corninumciiiuiL 

The pabular Arab songs l hud copied immediately p and tliey have beep 
wiiting BOYLTui months for eioinr- ppp* -i joint: to Sttiyrm, who could be 
trusted UiHec i hem safe tlmough Uu tpurentltie iltcrr, Mj frieml Ml 
M eahnkflh tsaku pwiJcinT addition* to Dnsiii w ua, a k O-pf 

of which I will a*nil yoLip should yott wwh it. Whatever cop be dope by 
tin? employment of Arab scribe L* tauy Wo Into a literary Society 
b§fe + the Constitution of which* and one nr two interesting paper* read 
before it* 1 bava lately sent io Professor Flehcher for the German Oriental 
Society ; and l will readily send the same and oLhor simitar dotumentB to 
y«L ..*.** lm..d^^sct ll there m a variety of foaling literature bore, of one 
kind and another, which one might calk-el, especially if be bad a small 



liz 


The Corr Secretary also laid upon the table communica- 
lions as follows —Prom Rev, C - A. Pan Dyck^ u r i> M mis- 

denary in Syria, accompanying a Paper on the prosdlt condi¬ 
tion of the medical profession in Syria,—►From Rev. II* G- 
O , Dwight, accompanying a translation, with notes, of the 
HaUi Sherif of the last Sultan, previously racked, and giv¬ 
ing notice of his being engaged in the preparation o l a cata¬ 
logue of Armenian works t ancient and modem, which exist 
either in prints or manuscript;—From Ren Dr, Perkins T 
missionary in Persia, who writes that he was expecting soon 
to make a visit to Yin in ancient Armenia;—-From Kcv. D , 5 - 
Si&ddtirtij missionary in Persia;—Flora Dr. Azitri&h Stfuth 7 
commuLiicating the fact of Ins having made a tour of survey 
in Kurdistan, from which it appears that Dr. Ainsworth s 
Ac&ntut of a Visit to thr Chaldean^ inhabiting Central 
Kurdistan, published in the Journal of the Royal Geograph¬ 
ical Society of London, vol, zi* places a large part of the 
country of the Mountain Nestorians about half a degree too 
far to the South* and offering to present to the Society a map 
of the country In question* drawn by himself* with some 
notes on Ins tour* explanatory of it;—From Mr, John P. 
Brown, accompanying a note on the contents of the first 
volume of ^Turkish Almanac, now annually published at 
Constantinople by the Ottoman GovernmentFrom Pro¬ 
fessor Frcytug, of Bonn* acknowledging his election into 
the Society as an honorary member, and accompanying :i 
copy of the First Fasciculus of the Second Part of his edi¬ 
tion of the Ilatmset Get iwm, fur the Sodety’$ Library 
and Freiti Professor Lassm, of Bonn, jwmunxig a conihbm 
lion to the Society's Journal, and presenting for its Library 
a copy of the Second Part of the First Volume of his In- 

di&ths AUerthum&kundtL 



t#efD (jss lanfUi"? a=* Bfiokrti in Albania* and in Grtoc®- \ tm mtiy not 
bv aware that the Albanian prevails* a* * domestic language, or ft nearly 
half the Morca* and the adjacent u-luida* Greek, bwrtW, la spoken by 
alttlic Inhabitants of the larger towns, i have passed through villages 
in Atifclb and Ctirinthia* where nut more than two or three of the men, 
and none of the women or children, could speak Greek. Ati unwritten 
Ijtng uH.fffp qprearL over SO l&fge an cstiMil of CO miU ji tile inhabitantfl of 
which have #o little mtcrroiiree with one itwthpr m ihnse of Northern 
Albania, for instance, hate with ihoue of KhIpltb. or Hydra, mint of courac 
exhibit dialectical diffrrencua. 

Have the Alhamnna a lEiuj^icaHan^iragc? They hate not Being 
connected with the Greek church, their services u* in ancient Greek 
This very ttiaciwtuKt haa tended lo rouac a Feeling of tmtmnulity,. and 
a Jftfhr to cultivate their dim language, Thu nation frrl^c want of 
I loTigungo for the ctprefision of religioiw id@Ui of width tliey enn ctun- 
prrhciiii at least aomethfcg* The Greek hierarchy Er»k with jeaioURT 
upon any thing- of Lhto kind, and endeavor, in reaped to tba Albanian* as 
they do in respect lo tlie Bulgarians, and others, to suppress and supplant 
any thing whirb would lend toward? rodcpundisiL mdoimlity. They ot*- 
uvatmge the atudy of Greek* nod discourage Hint of the national langua¬ 
ges, In schools established for Albanians, Bulgarians, etc. 

Havu they any Literature ? I know of none. Some of their scholars 
maintain LhiU the LdUn cf SamdiT- tfrgv which are presentd in Turk- 
Uh T were ongiuDj written in A lb* own, with cither the Greek or Turk¬ 
ish character, but from the nature of the case there can not he much evi¬ 
dence on the subject* AH education haa hitherto been tlirough the me- 
dimn of the Greek, in rare iniUncna, qf other European langtiagM. 
Should the attempt now making by Mr. YekjLhargy and othera, to intro- 
ducu the new alphabet, be successful* their literature must for some lime 
la cram? codBifit mainly of iranslatiuns, 

i 1 1 iivo juat printed, by direction of our Musion, a Vocabulary of such 
modem Armenian and Annenised foreign words &s are not to be found 
In the LeiicoTUL I shah do myself the pleasure of forwarding a copy for 
the library of the A- O. B,, as soon aa it is bound." 

And from R«v. Dr. Jarviz, announcing ihe early prepara¬ 
tion, for the Society, of a Paper on some points of Egyptian 
chronology* 


44 In (he im .mv of God, the Merciful, thu Companionate: 

fSultkll *Abd Ej-Mcjtd K ha ci t huh of Mahmud Khan* ton f?f h Abd KJ- 
Hnmid Khajj 1 —my b ever be victorious! 

The object of the pmneia! vcFrqrcign Decoration of Hob] 13 amt exalted 

glory, of etc rated place ,—of this illustrious wcrid^onqiumnB Mono¬ 
gram* i* as follows: 

Tbs bEi-arer of this imperial Monegram of ex-ilted clmiaclfit, 31^ 
Morce, m American* » lluiji of talents and science and who is a model 
of the chiefs af tJ ll 1 nation of the Messiah,—may his ^mde be iiiEtcia- 
ed r—having invented on Electric Telcgrapht n specimen of which hi* 
been exhibited in tuy S mperi nl preface; and it being necessary io pa- 
truiUZe knowledge and expre*s OUT MUM of tbc value of the IttninnriffitB 
of those persona who an> Elio invontwnl of auch object! OS serve tn extend 
and fieilitain UlE? relations of mankind* a& well afr to show favor to them f- 
I hive conferred upon him* an my exalted pan, an honorable Decoration 
in diamonds, and issued also tlio present Diploma as a token of my be¬ 
nevolence. 

Wntien in the middle of the munth of Safcx El-KIuljr, the year of the 
Hegira 1264. In Cubaianlifuipte the well-guarded." 

I floduae also a copy of the diploma* in Turkish, for the Society* 

From Rev. Eliai RiggSi in answer to some inquiries re- 
spcctim; tbo Albanian languagej as follows: 

« R^pcegp^ the Albanians, I can answer eotne of your inquiries; with 
regard to others, it ie difficult to get information which can be depended 
on. f will take them in the order in which you peupoao them. 

To wEmt cIjlm of languages does the Albanian belong ? In general, 
Ho doubt, to the European or Japhetic stock. The mode of declining 
nouiu and verbs \ the llru of AimlHariea f and the form® of some of the 
pronouns, as II, thou; U\ thee; yu, you i ml, me; and «*, my; uko seme 
of the forma of tlie verb of oxfctence, indicate this general relutioui Bet 
m far as I know, the Albanian can not be clawed with any of the great 
fitfullies of European languages \ certainly mat with the Slavic, nr Ger¬ 
man, or 1 J.ti rL r ut Greek. Its roots appear to be peculiar to itaelfi and 
are to ij great extent momsrylliibk. 

What ate its different dialects ? This question 1 have not Lite means 
af answering'* 1 only know that (here b considerable diflereuce bo- 

h 


■midi plcaacd with tJyil uf Mr* Morse* The C^ram! V+iir, ei, iha das'" 
of th* exhibition. i^uhM to Thivo written led pen! to him, m?ir II w 
Mnj fcj ^ty t the following con ru ■ ■ r-llJE# Gortiplh nent: 14 TcwJay, tbit wentiwff 
a clumij arid dull, but lh list? pneftPrfieo u.1 If Ia Majesty cVtfj eju^ i' 
cheerful upd happy," On tM# phrase bdnjT tratekltid to the voting Sul- 
tin r ho [ciokfiil around upon Eiia Pftjbta, and asked them jf that was in- 
iked til# caw; la wftfeh nil having, of canne, responded in line flJfirma- 
ttVBg htr broke out in ji joyouh,, though after the ortetfnJ manner, a ttbM 
lauiT+i, After thw, he hold whut might he teramii cm Eaiteril In'f r: hr 
jhLimhJ nt Uii* i!Stlueo of tho great linlt of tho paLace k and nil ilifl officfinl 
then pr^eut, except the Bfrdkh uhlalAin* Including the Grand V^iir 
kndi down anil LUticd Hie foot* Tbifl was to mu ft ceremony «]UH% 
new prul iutoroMtiug, and one which few have had an pp* 

pnrnnuty of witnewing 1 * 1 was not a little etupraod at the dexterity 
with which mvm of die eery fat office** |nirform.inl Kali* wet oPhoamge tn 
thoif sovereign, ami quite os much w> mi lhc perfect unr-uucem with which 
the jnptlS^SuMn FfSgftrikd th# whole matter! Otiij of the (jIEcoib pres¬ 
ent, II* Cftfabei i>ur, u Catholic Christian* 1 r^jnemher, did not vemtum 
io kt** tJii? foot, hut with humility prpwd hip lipa upon the floor a frw 
feat diniJEnt from the Salttfc* Hi* Majesty thfin^expremd llundm to Ur- 
S, Mr. IL end inywir + and requested tut to convoy his thunk* to the 
Minister sir having ftanualied him with an opportunity of on elec¬ 

tric totegrapk. 

L win tliea couaiilled by the Secretary of One Sultan nhoul oferbu 
a ntffTtnpchjie tn Dr. Smitli* far hi# trouble Lti procuring the telegraph 
from the United States. Thu Doctor, to wham, of mime, the matte t 
|i‘Jt generously disclaimed ulk dcairo <jf njceh iiiff any thing for hhn- 
-rjJjCj, ns ho hail nImply aunt fur lliti telegraph, ami ciit; honor of exhibit¬ 
ing it before tin? SuMa was all he wbliuiL He requested thai wlmisvor 
hunnr the Sultin wtus diaposoiJ to confer ujK?n tiiim minht b# j^ivon to the 
talented inventor of the telegraph ; and I took occasion to recommend 
this to the Saemtuy, it- a enurae which would de huiuw botli to tLo Sul- 
tin aft ft patron ffbcteiK^ and b> Mr, Morse m a person of dit«iu]gnL-<Ju*d 
IftJcntft. Tim object to he oouferr^h 1 thought nt the luotn^n^ would ho 
a emifTbux in dixmouds, but 1 waa agrt#ftbly surpriseJ to Euarti from tho 
Bwffitvt, on M« roturn from ropurtiug the r&s-uU of our cotiveniathui V 1 
liio Suits Hr that be hatl bcim ploaijotS l.i confer upon >Ir T Morsg * mVAuu. 
or decoration of a mipim gnule^ in ihunotida. The Fnllowbg Ls a 
htoml Inuwlatmu of the b<wl ¥ or dipSorna, which accompanied it; 


of Its win?** Tba SuJum wu aturadei] hy kin own peraomd 
find ikuncatk oftlL-cra. Flo win in excellent JpMtep &nd treated. ui all with, 
ihe affiuMeum and. gmci«i*iiw?« of diriponiliun for which ho w much hr- 
loved by mil who have the honor nf nppimnhinjr him. I may Iktc add 
for tout informal km, that the -SulUn, now about twenty-™ J«ra gf age, 
is iif middle stature, rather l^sUy built, ami thin, niifiple in his man- 
nera, with dark eyas atul twnl, El ml a fate ftlightfy marked with the 
imaH pm ■ and though he luLi h»t little of the dignified air supposed to 
belong ta ill iOVtn€ifni»| ht« rggnteimnge indicBtH! that hi* foelingf iU 
partake of the mutst pure benevolence ami jTtmeroajtY* linked, it is 
i|ttilo imfitfsiMe to converse- with liii Majesty* mud mnt he forcibly nwarlt 
with the evidence, in hi* <^'n demeanor and peraotiil conduct, the eiei- 
xnQimj change which has taken place in Lin country, and panic hf nr ly in 
thechnracUir t»r i&s wwLTeijfttf, si* the cdotbo of the p*t can:urr f or 
half fentuxy. 

The Qxhibitkm of Mr. Mcrmtfi tekgtapli, on this occuhni, wa* iw’r- 
Jcctly ancrniftfiil, and ciHIch to the ^atiafajotion of the yoi^Dg Sij]L J in, wtip 
nimaxki-d that ho had often heard of the "■ nndt-rfuJ invention, but had 
ufivet been able, until then, to comprehend at* nature. lam happy in 
eb iTt that | |Us Majesty umteratooH vnry well tin* propertied of tfin n I octree. 
iJmri, and perceiving that the alphabet iwedi (which I ini explained in 
Tttrir wh .t ™ m purely cativcntlotial min, cotnpo»d a few lutioja htnwelf; 
which he ilsohred to have used, 8n much way h e w-ilii die exhi¬ 

bition, that 111 reqn^nd mflf in a TCry kind manner, to if a** the Hfr 
as it was, and couse again ^ti the following 1 itay; pacing he w>>uld 
mni ] invitmfion to all hi* MlniHera and otle'r ufEccr* to assemble, on 
die followmg nwsraing* hi whftrat its operation*. I remarked during ihia 
Lntisnriow with the siiUAn, that te about him won? ijulle at their Owe, 
=md cotmrcvmed tiretdy with him. Ho addreared aeveral qis^tion* to nw 
about the United States, and it* war with Mrako, rapiwing great 
rtjgmt that there fihontd ever foe a nee eastiy 'hr »ar + 

On dm iblkrwing morning* mil lh<‘ offliuera of iho (lOVEirtiment^ from 
dip Graftil Vfoti and this SHieikh til-laUm down, assembled at the 
SKiIiice; and l> + Smhh ami Her, Mr. Hamlin again wr>rh*d tin? lolc- 
gmpls with i nure imficisw. Some of flume PM ^al, aiiclt *. flw Gran| 
STefflr* FtuaJjld Pi^tfc, fermerly Aiiibomdor at Lntidun and Pan*, 'Afy 
EITriHiy, now ftulu, nl« formerly AiEihaMador it Lumkm, and 4krim 
I'A-dia, Minin ter or Fuw*?*t formerly at Loodod, had 

already eOLU electric tck^rtiph- in duwc jdat«. AH, huww, aomuiid 


EYtiNIXa SE&SIUtf. 


The Cost, Secretory Hfid letters: From Mr. John P. 
tew, relative to ?id uhibilion of Professor Morwv mag- 
oeiie telegraph before the Sullntij as follows: 

CQX9T*mSQPL% t March I, 

I Jo myiteir the pteaioro to tuilijoin herewith, a copy of a diploma, 
called in Turkish a &fmh bie*tflwii)^ upon Pnnf^#jf Morse of New Vork 
□ decoration] nr mVAcrn, of honor* toc-cther with a tiniu'lnllKii of il into 
Eiifrl«l«i As thi- La tli^ iirnt am! otiIv decoration *hLi:h tin* flultoii 
of the OUrnEtan Empire hftrt '.'onforTr ii upon ft ekiEen of ifre United 
Siuh-J* it alitacL lik% * hen r^nsk rio^ ii. for die Legation, that pome nr - 

toimt of il would HO! prove om nTi.TrCBting tu -iur Society, 

Thou* i- ii young Amen™ m tin* rferdru of the StliLo.ii a* a (rcolo- 
jjciftj ctc v I>r h J I- Smith*. who wits soul out hem by the pmeot 
E E-n n_ SucrrUrt of StntCp nt the n-'prrfrl of The Sultiin, made through mo 
during the it h ft nee of the 1 Minister Resit] out Thw grot damn, wk* 
nmndh h iffh hn re in bin jirafhHtoft, und hftn already hm?n able In rente 
Suit inn ipiruH bnprirtanl sorrier®, taring desrifuuaJ of pmc or iijt Some¬ 
thing from slm Fishml SEnte* wEiicti won Ed kcnlifllllf JTeW :•■ E !i> 
am] of Fcit-nLin: ioterartto him* test for n operinun of the eEcctric tel- 
agtApfa, ■# perfected by mir crfpbriitcd cEwmtryi&an Mr- Morao* I *u el? 
anriv.tl hrre k the Minister It eric! tml confided its pfr-nnllrtirvu to th" Slit- 
tin to inv cure and rtpni«L pii nmm i mid boring snoft nfterwmnL an ooea- 
ahifi Eo JtH': 11 U- Majesty* 1 UEnbriced il lo inform him of linn d esire at Ur. 
Smith to liav l - 1 the EsoEior of exhibiting the telegraph. btforc 1mm Tho 
3ulmn tfimiedklely named the fdtawrng 1 dny for receiving it; ami Ur. 
ttruitb* kindly aided by Rnv% C, Hamlin of the Annum tm Semi nary ai 
Jlcbi'k, who* to uaa h]3 iito wonli h lout hi* pKrtanuvce on the iwcujvhm 
con amvtrj aeewpsttied tin? in the palace of the Sultan at BegEfrrboy, on 
the Aflistfr shore of lh> lb*phone*. 

The wires wm ^Iretcbod finm tho prituripd ontrsnee of the tu 

it# union with the hinntir a dwtuttco of mtm tJjirty or forty pnees, attd 
djo puifofcueji wm completely concealed Aram mch. ot3a??r by fcbn an^ P 
of a doot-WNY,» than had the Sultin ht-^n dl#poll’d to donbt the reality 
of the powt’r* of the ioatrumerit* il would neTerthpSias ha m been evident 
lo Mm* ihul the opermiurs communiciLtod with each other only by mentis 


liii 


and Rev, Dr + Murdock, of New Haven; R^v. /. L* Merrick; 
Professor A Crmbjf t of Hanover* N. H* ; Professor id. C- 
Robbin& t of Mlddlcbury, ?t,; Professor T- A, Tkachcr , 
of New Haven ; Professor X L. fotiwhu of Providence ; 
Professor E. A. Awfrvui*, of New Britain, Conn. ; Pro¬ 
fessor X llvdleif, of New Haven * Mr + E. &, DlrwefL of 
Cambridge; Mr. G- Xlirwtffl, of Boston; Mr. Charts* 
Fofao7i[ 3 of Cambridge; Professor C T . C- Jewett t of Wash¬ 
ing Lou ; Hr* tigAorto of Ruxburf, Mass. ; Dr. Charles 

Skdhqfj of Newton* Mass.; and Rev 7. X Quran, of New 
York T —corporate members. 

The following persons were chosen Officers of the Society 
for the ensuing year : 

Prttwfcnt—F kot, KDW Aim ROBINSON, LLD, ,\Vtr M 
Pitt PVtindfciut#,—W i i.i, i a h lx<r*4, !*.»-* £fajto*i + 

Frof. SfoaKs St u amt, • ImftU'cr* 

ProBiJent Wimuii, Mw /Cti™ 

CtfrTwpar*JlJ%" &rrrlti4y. —F.PWAim E. Sa LI s H UiiT t Aw /frriwn- 

IMi pSmrJoni.—J msi-b W* haiLLHAH, flftilw. 

Wilma M W, 

£fflfwta^--FMArnn« CUwrei, 
ttirfriurt.—Prof, CHaALE* Be C*, *0* 

PmE 0. -Sears, u.p-, pVhr&m* 

Rurcs A.'d£Fl^.^, i>.p^ Jtofon* 

Pwt R. B. Euuardi, 

Pnsf. C- CL Fiii ton, li.d^ Vnmhrid^ 

On motion of Mr. Oreeravgh, it wa* i?«ro/r«/,- That luir- 
i a* heard with regret of the death of Hon, A. H. Everett, 
n Vice President of this Society, we in common with all 
the friends of learning deplore the loss which the world of 
letters has sustained by that event; and That a copy of ibis 
resolution be transmitted to the family of the late Mr, Li eretl. 


for publication; whereupon, this subject was referred to 
Professor Edtcnrds, Rev. 7VW. Parker, and Mr* Salisbury, 
with instructions to report hereafter what action is expedient 
on the part of the Society, with respect to it. 

The Committee appointed at the last meeting to ma¬ 
ture the plan of a Classical Section, for tire promotion of 
classical learning in the Society, tis auxiliary to oriental re¬ 
search, submitted a Report through Professor Felton, which 
was referred to Professors Heck, Felton and Stars, and 
Mr. Salisbury, with instructions to draft the By-laws ne¬ 
cessary for the organisation of a Classical Section. 

The Treasurer then presented his account lor the post year, 
showing #iG5SJ>S la the credit of the Society, 8100.10 expend¬ 
ed. (red a balance on hand of £107.98, which, having been 
audited by Rev. Messrs. Parker and Taylor, was accepted. 

On ran lion of tire Treasurer, it was Voted: That a Com¬ 
mittee be appointed to lake into consideration and rc|»ott at 
an early days wliat measures, if any, are necessary to place 
the Treasury of the Society on such a footing, as shall se¬ 
cure dial degree of use fulness which the position of the 
Society requires of it; and Messrs. Greeitough, Treat and 
Salisbury were appointed tq constitute this Committee. 

On motion of Dr. .-Inversion, in accordance with one of the 
^commendations of the Report on the meet Lugs of the 
Society, lately presented by Professor Edwards, it was 
Voted: That By-law YTL should bo altered so as to read: 

fPor the change here made, the reader is referred to the 
re-draft of the Constitution, soon to bo published,] 

The Society then chose for corresponding and corporate 
members, the following persons recommended by the Direc¬ 
tors, vis.: Dr. Ihufatpk Hot It, of Tubingen; Rev. William 
M. Thomson, missionary in Syria; and Rev. Simeon II. 
Calhoun, missionary in Syria,—corresponding members; 


Li 


ihe W 4 jf af Nt 1 w Vflrk, fifteen or twenty dio afcortef fhan it iww ut by 
like stk-ca] SmI overturn] route- Norb tfib el viaomry scheme. On the 
contrary > the acitml giuwtfi of our natbiraJ £*wtfrtorce jcuauftblo 
BHiir tputii-mg jib to iu future ^rclnjMiiHil will certainly ^ long 3i-ai3 to 
th& i^tibliiihincnt of rapid coinremdciiikiik awi consequently In cloec i*- 
tumciu^ between thia country nmS the &uft atrosi the Pacific. How 
incumbent ia it, therefore, upon u« as n Bodety, to M^t*re by incteubg 
activity id sue tire to flcienco the full bettofii yf the fhmiiblUy with cbM- 
cm eeuuLrieu to which our lulioitA) coimniTce is likely to introduce ua_ 
Jytfc uj, them, dmered by the 3^4 which teems to be? brewing in ujiutt 
tug to direct out eouree + mu] stimnljiieil by i gE&eruini funislatiuEi, form 
wise and liberal plmij for Urn ticcum pluihisient of the object? 1 for which 
wo blto ueocuted, nod purtoft them with energy and peiwjverance. We 
are pledged \d go lonoifd- 

Wfc conclude this repart by propping & few chutes b our Can- 
fftitntfoTTj aotne of them merely vfirb-n!* which it nwy bo well to co Denier 
in connecLtoJa with, those al ready reoemoioiiflsds 

[Til esc chaoses, so far as approved by (Lie Society, will 
appear in a rc-draft of the Constitution, soon to be published*] 
In behalf of the Director**- 

This report having been accepted, the proposed chan¬ 
ges in the Constitution were severally considered ; and 
yronA of them being approved, the Carr. Secretary was in¬ 
structed to re-draft the Constitution in accordance therewith. 
The suggestion in favor of appointing a Committee to pre¬ 
pare and rejKirt a scries of questions, to be addressed to corns** 
poiaJents of the Society in the East, was adopted ; and 
Ur, Anderson, Professors St ars. Rahin$»n, Her.k t FUhcards 
and Gibbs, President Wt»bcy, and Mr. Salisbury, were ajr- 
pointed to constitute this Committee. 

The Corr. Secretory then conunimicated Lhc particulars of 
a correspondence with Rev, J. L. Merrick, late missionary 
in Persia, relative to a translation from the Persian, of the 
flyt'U ut-Knlah, a collection of Shc’oh traditions of the life 
mid doctrines of Mohammed, which he oilers to die Society 


of the part year's Lncomo F preoendy to bo exhibited in die TrtMiLttsrs 
a* no| already actually cxficnded, Bo that there i*t ni ihw 
i.siiie s no bolance to die credit of die JJgciety on dm ol die Trims- 

rm f, af any ontuunL, which » available for farther eXpocdiltiitsa; ntid 
jpt them an? lemamiTtg in the bands rff die Publjuhing CnnuiutieG* uei- 
pniilHii, two imports tat fwpfirt from din East, of Wtautanble length, nil 
wnQ a* smug shatter onw. which ought not much longer to lin uiitiMd* 
if eidier justice h> liieif authors, pi cur own reputation a* n aociety ** 
regarded; while nthem are expected, which nle& will without daabl de- 
mnm to ho printed* Be^idra. we are just now invited to aid dm publiea- 
lion of a work which is thought In hare dutf# to our encottregemenl, us 
die Correi^tidfcisg ftpcretary w ill ftiplnm in a communication oceom- 
fmnyiuiT this report* Tim« hu i 3 ao been om intimation fhun one of die 
(kneii 1 in n r mttnfo^ri of dm Society in Paris* which may render it ftesumblo* 
at up very diatoM day, la reprint dm earlier NnnibM of our Journal* 

Wo trust therefore. dint attrition will he given to doming «ao pEnti 
tor die ecilnrpT-nra iit of our pecuniary rewmrrea. May it not be hem to 
otti-uipt to raise a fund, the intoreit of which, added to dm naiewnicni 
nuntmlly Iwied, would defray all ncceesnfy f-xpunae*? 

At our lost annual meeting, it win stag'd that oinjia had been taken to 
CBiahHab correapoodefloe with sOfend kindred Sofietioa in foreign cooor 
This ims, wjdiiml fhiLibt, created same expectation abroad* with 
regent) to w(m± this Society will aecomptiidi Tot die hum of oriental 
inanimg; and it would be highly discreditable to its to disappoint iL 
But there is (mother view Esf our rrapwib ditto? which can not be dis- 
regardirtL it has been jmsdy arlid, that dm extensive fcwei^n commcme 
of this country places widen our reach important titolUtka for becoming 
m oqpa1 <f ouinmmiicBlfcm with tbe EM- The ccunumirial relations, 
iibwevrr, of dm United State* with eoatom eoantries will «md he for 
more extended and iutimfctis limn heretofore, and tliia country may even 
I'tfruim dm highway of mtercourM between Europe and tho Eut Fur 
a pl„n hos recently proponed in m Report to the ilouse of Repn^cula- 
liveB of the United Slate*, by Hon. Sir. King of Cteorgia, to establish a 
CEMumtifiJcatkm hy movcramcifl st^mirnm between Uaimnia and certain 
ports of China, by lii^ way of Moutoruy ur San Franc beo in Cailfuniiit, 
connecting with die imps of stennmra andmriieii lam year, fur thy pur¬ 
pose <jf facilitating communication widi our prwipwhiy on dm Pacific,— 
a plan i- hicb. if wired will bring New Turk within thirty-fins or 
forty days of Cantoami ntsko the j&ur&oy from I^Etdoti to Canton, bt 


cauinttihstatinna from Amcm-ona in wtri^ uiisnoaottH* wtj 

others who Imvd ek* yen been ti^ird from. 

But Lore we fodd anggcstr whcthe.r it may lie not advisable to renew, 
at iltif pm -Milt time, a tucaonra once oEreadj uioptcd t tlioagb £i^ w* 
ricd out which was intended to render tire Society* relations with iin cor j 
respondent# in the Hash mate directly cficctive for like advant;emem of 
Likotrlvd^ We refer in Lb >? pFan of drawing up a aeries of cpiefftknis 
on a variety of lop]c5 s to be addressed X a our wtem friends, for the pur- 
fKinn- uf eliciting infonmiEiori fremj them. Ill our ■. pinion, diiS mc-naurc 
niLif]il now lead to important rraull*, and wc bopti it may be taken into 
*wmiddfeH itlan. SEkiuIlI it be approved, II would be prepT tci appoint a 
cMnmiuee of peftfil imunbeti of the Society to pro pa ro nnd report such 
ii none* of question#, to bo printed for diAtrOwtion, either &ept*rsidy P or 

jri our Journal. 

Another iTH-i von lent in the Sociuty the pant year, which seem* to m lo 
promise 1 well for it, has hud for it# objec t h> promote the (application of 
the f tudy off classic aniUora to oiittitaS rewucltei. The acc umpfebMiil 
of ihta object wneld, wo tliiak + conduco to a widar interest in the Society 
ainonff the friends of liberal lonminf in our country* besides bemg do- 
Hirahlr for otter reasmaf w]|jeh were jhjiduhI out on a prvvjou# oceiuskm- 
We hope ti^rcftoT-s that Hep Society is prepared, at thi* time T to 3j**iily 

its CoiutitEEtion fiiii reference io it. 

We anticipate ou acceftJiuri of strength to the Sec fcty t also* from certain 
changes m it* Courbtulion lo be efiMted, on we trap, at iJfci-i meeting 
which have benn prtipwd in «d«f to make it n. taoa local ifistitriticm 

than it now la, 

TUrrv are, then, *otnn grounds for iwcuragemenfi. But, on the other 
i«unl ? the llirectora painfully feel theimsifficiciwy of cur Treasury tode- 
fmy thrive BijxinKi Without which we cun not exert the inilu&nce appro¬ 
priate lottidi an Association, We will not new, though we might, urge 
the propriety of she Societyhaving a R wm of itn own hi ihw city, lobe 
the plnco of deport for its library* and a centos of Interest with n^pec* 
to oriental knowledge. It hn* become M^ohh^, however, to make 
knowu on tide oecJuULin, that our regular income from year to jm r doe* 

not even WttUe na U aeeojnplish what we am collL-wj to do in the -a ay Ilf 

publitalion. The printing of aouw Vocabularies of African dialect- pro- 
MiJAfA by Rev. Mr. Wilkin which was emented Jut winter, far tfm note 
of Mr. WLEhoci’j pMotwiJ correction of e1l& press and of the rejwrh; of Urn 
Uiroclor* latdy durtribiftedr whun paid fer r will eshannt oil Unit penion 

g 
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Ma/f 3L LS-iS.—The Annual Meeting of the Society* 
w ;is held this day, at the Reborns of the Ainerkwi Academy 
In Boston. Thu President in the Chair* 

AFT I', KNOOfi SESSI ON. 

The Ann util Report of the Directors wa s presented by the 
CfHT. Secretary , in substance as follows: 

The Diwlom of the American Omental Societt respectfully 
pceaimt a report df their proceedings, fbr the year 1M7-8; 

It geenm evident llint it tiiurt lie Some time, before there will k a tty 
couiiderahlo number of persons, in this country, who apply themAelvef 
HpKl%to Drirartil studies; not only because these studloa want thu 
ohnetivune Ha which general appreciation givtd to nti object njid the 
menu of prosecuting tin-m ladit i*> a very limited extend among u*; but 
aldo because die oriental student in thin Comrtry finds 3 idle isvmprttay, at 
present, between hiemdf and the comniiinitj of literary men, ai large, 
around Jijui, nmJ ii obliged to depend almost Bolely upon die elite atmo¬ 
sphere of the narrow cimte of penman! activity-' for the t-iKtenunce of m- 
i edlcctual life. But our Society may do much to cernKl thia jdato of 
things* by contributing' to die ntuunliation or oriental studies m thin 
m^tiirti dime ; anrt we think it haa ad line ml, during die paift jw, a few 
stupa bi the direction pr.ipt-r In ber given to I Li oporalLuis.-i fl>r Ehta end- 

OtkC thing which, almost more tjinU any Other, we consider elb auguring 
favorably fur itn n^n fulness:, a its having begun to |-lnco itself in da.- right 
ixaition with iwpent to Ute already imiucran* and constaudy j ncrenah 
ing body of miolligent and educated Amerktiiia resident in ruimii 
countries of the East, chiufly ndMionari^ who have It m tireir power to 
open the field of oriental kaming, hi an urtefteting manner* to thoae 
who are utimgerv to it, as well &* uj afford important mAtoriak to 
other*, by coniiiiuriicjitin^ pcrfloiiat obmitiaiii nnd the fkiils of familiar 
knowledge. 

The commumeM inns received by the Society during Uie year, from 
n,. * j : of this clasd in Turkey, Syria and Pi!rsia t some of which will be read 
oil Lb* pre§ent occaaLon, satijafactcirijy mdk&lo wimi tiicy are ready and 
ii’dlmg to do, if ffulHctenl encouiTigcmchi i* given them; and there 
is rt?tr'>n to tspect, that we shah soon have interesting and valuable 


/ 


^riling by American misstnBArieti, ibcmt twenty-five yum* aru5 
#inw th» n i on*? Unm^mii nnd al^ty million* <<f pflsrea beuii prsnmd 
[nil* Th^ns are Ajaierie&ii mwskiMriM still Hfingp wha kive boeT1 ® n 
thU great nrovemeiit from tlw begmning j ftnd alsmiid tberr be faclw eh* 
embodied in Dibble's, Xartftrts or ESnghiis’ji Hietr-ry -if tbe Wimfe 
which the Society is desirons of obtuiniiiff, it abould V«e nu time in 
pccpri&g the ib by means r-f npjiropmir roj|uirie& 

I should net forget to ndd, in gESendf that scarcely tluin t s:ore 
„f ian^agro have be** redded to wiftiag within the Jeh* thirty f»«, 
by cHur Mctntyroen engaged in fortipi roLsdiora; and tortile meat part 
qB tht priTvcfpU-rt advwnted by the late President of the Sodety, in hat 
well known Earny on d tW/bnn Orthopia fir tir ta&u £**£*¥« 
rt/,.V*HA ,km A remofiabio simplicity and uniformity of ortho- 
trophy Eulvg. thus been swhpenL Thin is a subject to «bkh the Society 
will do well to direct its uttenlirm; for the FactJ fdtmitd be recorded, as 
dw roenrd, braiilw being useful to those on whom it dull devolve to m- 
liueo the yet unwritten langtiag*i ntul difile^ia «f the world to ft written 
fbrrr^ WiOclld Show, til a plHiisinf Rinnm'r, that tlio hnru/m mind k gradu¬ 
ally owing under like rolluenr* of troth* 

133 behalf of Of DireelOTru 

RUFCe ANDERSON. 

Professor Eduards read a part of a letter from Her. 
Thomas Um late missionary in Syria, giving an inter¬ 
esting and graphic account of some of At- Holla# recent <iis- 
corerics atKhorsabaJ, on the supposed site of Nineveh, and 
referring to several passages in the prophetical Scriptures, 
which they sccni to illustmio. 

On the recommendation of the Directors, Rev, John 
Taylor Janes, missionary in Siam, was chosen a member of 
ihe Society. 

The Society then adjourned. 
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f'Jlina ls. fl world by it-Hth", and b! full of yflt to be waived 

Some of the n.ioet inter^ting of these relate to ifce Chins**? iiHumer nf 
writing; the spoken dialect?* and t*ptdtllj their singular irtmatjiHv; 
and the menus of approaching th* inci* of this people with m-efUl 
truths, The Jf^uLW and their did much For tlte geography otT 

China, but comparatively Me in ^une mere important deFniitmcntfl of 
pctpocf. More light ia wanting, in order ihni n correct opinion imy he 
fijnm k d a** til tisn real value of die < ^tuneae lileiuturt! - the practical worth 
of iKe education fostered by the Government; tin 3 supposed |ieculbirly 
aihumtkul bent of tfui Chinee mi ml, and H.- po&dble induenee in L'lviug 
to thr Budilhist religion th» form which it ha* among this people* mi the 
nature and power of dm great social tnmdoftlm empire, koc-piiag top-; her 
so liiapj' h:taT^ of dk-umilur language, and remote from i-* c,h other* Su- 
die b wtory of the empire doubtless adiniita of bring tnutk amended anil 
enriched by a full and fie® reference to native authority We *Ln> need 
to know wiiether tins wiodi epnkeu dialects may not bn advntftigflbnaiy 
written in an alphabet umra truly pbnnotic t than the character^ now mud. 
To tlsuse and n multitude of other similar jwiuta of inquiry, the Society may 
freely coll tin? attention of Ujo American niisamnaiics m Chinn, already 
representing no less than mx. nuMianary StrktUw, mi as many of mu 
Jw^frr Cftmtkn dcnLUjiinatimiH. One of these nkiF^innuririb, Mr. W* 
William®, who went to China twelve yearn since n* a printer, hn- lately 
published two elegant volumes descriptive mb* the Chin?**, which take 
precedence of all Similar Work* relating to fM ftooplt, ntkd lie-had before 
published mr^nt elementary wark* on the Ctunuso tratguage, brides 
Uiviuir attention to ehu Japanese lansuaije : n fhnL uf lajnniSfi typL-S liaa 
been also recently cut under Lbr dbictm 1 Thu Chinee R*potfitorj\ 
published in China and now in ita seventeenth volume, is n rich *ton> 
hiiiwc of information, ami from die beginning Hm been editor almost 
wholly by I>r. Bridgman, ikn American missionary at Canton. 

The prospect is dint diem will »L>on be a inrgnnmmbfir of Amniiun 
m'ukdirairiea in China, and they art 1 now found in each of the lire provin¬ 
ces which have been opened to the free commerce of die world. 

Xiandwieh jfidmufA 

The Hawaiian nation bulunirs t a the Polyuesian family„ tljeir Unj^ns^u 
being one of the dialeri* of the I'clyntsian. It wa.i reduced to 


■ Jt ? uJT eIu-w type* is rww m Nrw Huffn, for ebr n»of ourSociaiy. 




jA.lu, Bonuese, Pegunu nr TaJieug, two dialecis of ih* Ki itf-n. Assam- 
me, and Siamese. There oru ptrb&p* twn or throw tfkcr Mgraf!* 0 
with which then- nra octpisfcitfrd, but 1 have no certain idlbnnaikii of 
tiifl fdcL Thuy have, alira, printing REtaMbriimciLtfl for the -unlive ton- 
guogea in tile northern province of t>yfati f nl Madras, at Kuiiak m 
Ofhaa, at T^iinu ami Allahabad, in Northern a* Miulimun and 
Tavoy fbr dm Burmese and Kmeiia, at Sibaagur in Assam, and at 
Bangkok in HLum. 

Where *o much u*o in roadfi of the pretH^ we may be su™ there uMt 
be ftudy and knowledge, and bfi ability to [nrunwtn the object* of the 
Society* 1 think it may he B&Jhly «rid, that in the product] ou of a Chrifltkii 
literature in Indi^ tin 1 American mtsaumarks have dime their full part; 
and their liEertty UibuEfl on mmu of the ki^p al] rnled to have been 
neatly or qmir uduavn of those of any otiivra. They flint reduced the 
K rut li EhaliH^La id writing 5 and some progress Im* been mnde, by diem, m 
Uio publication of a r lt4tk i -r Ti ry n-nd gnmunaT lor ni leant one of the dioJociB, 
l>r h Jiidson, in addition U* a Lmiw-Liiion of the entire Bible into the Bur- 
rmsae, hw publiahed n Bnimcse umi English, and an Eng-1 Lnh and Himne^e 
flictienaTTi Tbn American. mi^irmadi**- nl Brtnhaj have prepared iid 
printed helps for actj airing the Mahratta, he^Edtti a vriyion of the whale 
New Testament and a prut of die Old in that language, which hr now 
litr received one. The nuwk>o*rleH among the T miij put .plii have 
b mu tba chief agent* in preparing dicUaitajiea of tise Tamil, the Tamil 
and English rtud die English and TiiniL Tho two former Iulv-p been 
printed in separate volumes* 

The illustration might be here uxl ended to great length, on the amount 
of priming in several of those languages lion biwovery Urge : but this must 
^ijyjCP. Ih-H ice proceeding to another part of the continent, however, ^ 
must advert to Mr. C-nwlucfcU Notes un Arainn, published in die I art 
Number of rnir Jfittmh its a specimen of the authentic rad valuable iu- 
rumiatian we may i \\**■■ t so receive, in proce^ of lime, tlrrmigli mfesiun- 
nrics, .’LiJirrrtsingTatfoy r fliwn, BuniUth, -Wain, GhiinVaJ, Lahore,bWlbin, 

• if.; not trj speak of province* and coirntrics of India which are br tier 
knqwiL 

On the weMum sridi? r.f the sruat isEaud of Borneo, several intelligent 
mln^tcrtf of the (jocpel from our country have resided for some years, 
who have already thrown much light tin the -ocial and religion* *&ote of 
tin’ ohdriginefl of L*bdak tu]d Sambw^ 
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Me»|raUiimjjt + and bp Nentoriana. But liken? languages, ^ *p*teu, have 
cunfiidt'cubiy departed from their aivaon! standards; bo far indeed, bat 
be indent idioms are hut partial])' intelligible to the gmit body of thti 
people* American mlssbuark*, accordingly, have translated lb* Old 
Teatunent into be modern AftnCftkri tangmga, and have revised and 
unproved Zohmb'B version of the New Testament, They have n]m 
tntfislriivd the Now Tpatairwnt into the modern Syriac, of tpoken by the 
Ncstorinuss and the whole Bible into be Turkish* written Lii Armenian 
letter®, for ibc* tise of a portion of tlae Armenian people. Beside ihny 
h*vo prepared a tertian of bo 034 T«twm m the Spmbch language, 
for (lie dCiCCiulaJlilf of the Jbwp 6aJkd by Ferdinund and Isabella b sJjl* 
year 14C&. These versions, and wo ibo the ancient Armenian version of 
the Bible, and liiu PolhltD Now Testament, harc all been primed tinder 
the iopifrmtcndirncc of tiro inma nnstfionariiH, 

Sach forts prove the competence of these imn to render mt&t assets 
tin] aid to Lite Bocjety in it*s researebes in Western Asia. They will 
he able to inform Hi as to be liieralnni nxistini* in t hn ancient Armenian 
language and m the Turkish language; and whether the catalogue 
given hj Finn of Llu> men' bpofttiil works hi Sephardi literature,, in 
his history of tike Jowk in ^pain and Portugal, ^ sufficiently frill hi 
proce^ of tinjfi, they will even he able to inform m what moans must 
he tiBcd # kb auxiliary to bo tiL«fpe] p to emancipate bo Jewish mind from 
the Tai^nms, the Talmud, the CahuJft, and lin- Rabbinical commentaries 
iuui traditions 

T3je groat Work of A*semanl with the recent discoveries in Egypt, 
shew that mmu*cripts of HO i*giiali hjutfjrtCiJ Value evim in the ancient 
Syriac language. Now among tbs PfCBtorinns an- found Trmniipcriptj of 
the P» shite version tpf the Scriptures, more or ancient, some of which 

lave h^L’n front to thti country* It ia feared, however, that most of the 
Nesforbn boo!^ have perished under bo destroying bfliWDCB of time 
and barbaric warfare- JIllE eu the mittinttark-w have access at present 
to ail be Kurdish rimuntainj whrrt LIll- KoituriatuE reside, bey will agon 
ha able to determine whether theft am ms.mmdit treasure* easting i n 
the old Ntastnrim chorthem, which have not yet been brought to light. 

India, 

There are tthoai ono hundred Anjetkan tmesiouarics m be rotmtrW 
wait a nd Went of the (j anges. These have command of the Allowing Inii- 
guagesp irnmnly, Use Tamil Maliratla* TelingE, Uriyn. HtnJu-taib Pcd^ 


Gwer Jtrad li'tjirni -Irur, 


[f it be true cf Greece, w lir ns the objects of the Society con¬ 
cerned., that farther infostigilLotU on the spot are unnecessary* tliia can 
by no mean* bo said of (Jbo conntriffl of Wuderh Aaul The justly cd- 
phmLod Researches of two of our members in Palestine. ore a epocmion 
of whm nnjr be done in not a few regions of great historical tntumrt, In 
that part iff the world* Them will be contribution* to geography. 
cluoiflzitLijii^ of history, and feem bnmght to light hlwtrattog the con- 
4iliun of matt, ulmort without ntmiberp in ihe progres* of ProtcaEiiiil 
miflainiiiiTtkhd through Western Aoieu TIkho already on the ground haw 
all been liberally educated* and some of Utetn ate considerably loemotL 
Among them arc men speaking die Ambit, tbeTurkial!, the modem 
Armenian., the modem Greek, tho morteni Syriac* and the Spanish ajs 
ilaud hy the Jews in Turkey, Mr. Riggs, of ^myim, him also labored 
usefully cm the alpliibei of the Albumin language, and on hie gmm- 
iuar of the liuigruijUk; as two *iualt mchs in the library of the .Society 
w ill show. The Treat!*: on A rub MuMq, by the Rev. Eli Smith, of 
tlie Syrian mission* ptihlkhodi in the third Number of our Journal, b 4^ 
g(?ed an eanwat of cimumitiiicaiiaiL!* to he received from that quarter, as 
tlm leimed world ought to df-mm* and n valuable article ban lately been 
received from l>r* Van Dyck, of tla* bbimj mUsum, on the Present Slate 
of Medk'■! Science in Syria. 

It sheiuld he rtmiOmWrcd* that the Arabic has not undergone ebattga 
&s a spoken language in the progress of the wime extent a* have 

mart of tire other tiuiguag** of Western Asia, The written and vpohta 
Arabic diflur indeed so little from one mother, that the nuashmiiy, hav¬ 
ing once acquired the ability to prcikcb b that language, had command of 
thu whale range of Arab lik-mture, so fur as the books are accessible to 
hicru TFm ordinal »orc« of thnt literature,—the wrvtfim of ftagdhd, 
Cairo, Grenada* Cordova, am! of a score of other cities, who added the 
Im-’tre of gtniuH and learning to the mrtt-tf the Ahhasidw* the Fah* 
niiti^, atbd the are all opened. MiMtrnismca will at length 

discover* if any class nf Christian men cun make the dijcovetf* *krt 
them* .Miaices contain nf know led go doming to be given to the world, 
which rH as yet hidden in nn^utiil lilmnoa 

The Armenian and Syriac languages are both used indmreh service j— 
the fanner tlirmighoul the Armenian nation, excepting the lately formed 
ProEVsbuiE church ea* and l hr. latter among die Mirnnitcs, the Syrians of 


are ^EtJsrmJlv mm who, m addition to a collegiaio education* hate 
jrjwmt three years in professional atndiM in some* Theological Semiwty, 
For talents, Khnlarthipt and respectable stamEns?# Ifclf P® compare 
well, ait a body* with ittnikrly educated bodies of clergymen, men id 
Lhe most favored portico* of our country. 1 ought to add, that tliur* 
are about fitly laymen from the (Jailed Hiatus. residing in the different 
part* of tliu world just mentioned, ns misnopafy physic irniH, tesehcra* 
printer^ dc H 

It will be men at once, that a great point ia gained in having so m&ny 
of our edersiH wnttrymen ac altered over the worlds *ho«e studies full 
bo nnu-h into the channel of mrestMjritkm proposed by the Society ^ l 
wiU no w stale how far wo may eapect aid Troix* them in ottr re«?tirchoa- 

*J/hW 

The Grammar <?r the Mpongwo Language by the Jlcc. Juhii Leighton 
Wlbioo, af ilio miasjon on the Gabrtn in Western Africa, with the ue- 
compiTijEng 7 ocabuEarie^ t lately published by the American Board of 
Foreign Miroinn*, is a specimen of liie conlmiution* to ethnography to 
bo ripected from iKnt qtmfter. Ho also in the f 'oinpamtivc View of the 
Mnmlingo, (tn-br? mid Mpmigwe JoUgUagt*, by Ihe ssnto missionary* 
published in a reoenl number of t3ae JHUiMm S*wm; and the mu¬ 
tual relations of the Negro dialecta of Africa are yel more fully eluci¬ 
dated by a series of cdiujnntiirt voctib n Larie#, which Mr. WUaoti ban 
placed at the disposal of the Society. It already begins to tipjwor probt- 
ble T from the lntwugiitiaiis of American mifwofiiiiios alone# in Western 
and Southern Africa, that the same language, op to all substantial dinr- 
weteristic^ is spoken over nicn?t of the great upland aoutb of the Mourn 
tasn-H ufihe Moon. Nor wilt the solution of Una highly uilerejitmg pro¬ 
blem enmn hIoeh*. It must bring with it, in the progress uf the fiabtlu* 
Port Natal, and other mieekma into the interior, an umueii&e accession b 
iho geography of the world, and to Ilie nmtcrLaJ! of n*jf a few other scion- 
cci Nor can we b*rk with indifference to die Amrrirjm Mkikum situa¬ 
ted tin the African coast westward of die nvi*r Niger, when w» think 
how little is yet ecrtiiinly known of countries lying beyond the entangled 
format by which the mbea of that port of th& coast an* separated I com 
iIkko in the interior, on die north; arid tils*? of dae religious, civil aud 
cnuimereial cm uses, which are dikilned lo put ,ati end Io the akvo trade, 
and to lay open to olet obserraliou Ilie pcipukm* regions enclosed by the 
Niger and the Gambia- 
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Uccium, than 1 iwve new at COcmmi A general itMwnt w all that 
is possible; anil ♦veci i-urh n statement will show,, that Aim.TLc.au mission* 
alien ire likely to be? our most productive source of infonnation, nhd tint 
it is tiiasotic? the more important duties of the Society'to render their labors, 
&i fur el* may he, gf direct avail to science. The eenductoia af mission* 
will dpubtleni take a cam pro he naive view of this matter* While mpeti- 
uuce? has ikwij, that the Gospel in the only cfiectiie instramental tty 
for awakening the lethargic heathen mind f tod giving St a healthful 
eftement ami direction, li has al«n dvown, that the heal use of this iusiru- 
mentality involves more or loss attention* on the part of miaaitmanea, to 
nearly all the departments of knowledge contemplated by the American 
Oriental Society. The mbsiomiy, for instancy la wider the necessity of 
acquiring |ifcO JjLfi^tiagT .1 of t lie people to whom he in sent* in order that \m 
may give tliem religious Instruction, and it b almost equally nectary that 
he mskn himself acquainted with tiietr miollectual and floci.nl condition. 
Aw Ilia mission ia generally untEertnlieu for life* mid a* he mnst cultivate 
intimacy with the people, he hna snotiv-cs and advantages for these 
researches, such is men of no other elans can bate- Ami who is mere 
LrtiiHwortJjy in hh statements? I can Jurnlly conceive of mkfionuirt 
tnung ^trojijjly templed to apeak otberwkc than correctly of such things 
aa rivers* pbinc, climates, guveraments, languages, manners* 

habits, and even religiuus dogmas and rites; nor am 1 awarts that they 
have often been convicted of essential ervem in theag luatlurs, In point 
of fact, the? tntflrt. able T faithful and useful missionary will often* for the 
very reason that he is ms, find il moat in lib way to render important aid 
to thb Society* 

The number of ordained American miiteifmimcs redding beyond Lhe 


bound* of Cltriffteudoou ucl including those among the North American 

Indians, ii two hundred ami thirty-four. 

They am nlL<ribnti>d u JbUowa. 

namely,, in 


Africa, Wijitem, 

. . . &> 

M SnuiLom, - 

. . , H 

Greece, 

i ■ ■ «J 

Western Asia, 

, aj 

India and Ceylon, 

.it w 

Burma!*, Si *m t BorncUj etc., 

. 3» 

(.'him, * 

41 

Sandwich Island*, 

. jJ7 


/ 
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Amine ; Rdainiiu between ihu Egyptian Antiquities md the Etnujean m 
Italy \ Tht Onfliita] Origin of the Greek Alphabet:; Alphabetic Writing, 
wimns and whoa UfffiObed P Cuuipfcrken of Greek* Hebrew and Egyptian 
Music add MuaLenl ; The Origin of ike Genrn&ie Naliniw; 

TJm Sclttotuc Ijuju^ ; The A«salic Policy of the Rupiah Govera- 
mPiiJt; Tbo Ptwst State of (ha Exj: a rations of Ancient Kwina in /m* 
Minnr ', The Extent t a which Wo may expect valiiahla BijcoverioH nf An- 
tiqnhiw in Maccdumn, and the northern party of Greece, etc* 

Tn conclqahm, we nmy he nllowed lo twk, whether the gTfcat intcrestA 
af Inuring and humanity* mm well DJi aw rutti nruil character far scholar- 
■hip, and our own individual advancement* do not call upon ua to codpe* 
mle store than wo have dyne, tit give the objects lor which we an? asso¬ 
ciated a higher place hi the regard of scholars* and of the guardians of 
our literary IlMlilUlketm, and to raise our Sutiieiy to an hommible rank 
among kindred AftaraLatfona in other COCntFP*? tHir groat and alinori 
Upsurpcu&eri laciktioa by meaii-s of (lie foreign COmmOrco rif our cun fitly* 
and the fureiiJci uihisbiis of various rfouaminutiofU of Ckrutiaiu in Amer¬ 
ica* certainly impede upon xm important and obvious dnties which we 
ctimrnt well iregletL FVom these* tin; pleasure of peremml and pro* 
Iraki mi] engageritenlj* cannot relent 1 no. In many c ue*j the two elaue* 
of duties an? coincident* and the peifeniiance of the une might ho mado 
to aid thai of the Ollier. 

[ji behalf of the Director*, 

BARS'AS SEARS* 

It, R EDWARDS. 

Aaianr, Jan., 

It was then Voted: That this report be accepted. 

Rev, Or, And*rsm f in behalf of the Directors, submitted 
an in formal statement of the relations of the Society to the 
openaLinos of American missionaries in the East, and was 
requested to prepare a full rejjort on the subject. This he 
subsequently comiuuuicatod to the Committee of publication, 
as follows: 

Iff reporting how far the Oriental Society may expect to twelve aid Lit 
its r^archta from American mlMionartta in foreign IukIb, 1 ought, per* 
hapa* to suggest all the more important lopke on which wt desire infornw 
ation fmm them* But this* would require more time for reeding and re- 
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objects which it uina it,—and by introducing* to a limited degree* die 
#ocjo 1 element into our meclingp, thus ttireatinj* them of their cold, 
hurried, and mere bualneas character,—and in abort, by aeeisnit^ the 
mutual acquaintance and fraternal cooperation of all the friends of rniza- 
Lal li'urnm^ 

To m complyh ihis* it would bo to Bolect tlic rluA favombte 

time for the annual nreetiligt and to Secure the attendance of the ac¬ 
tive m^mheni or thd Association, some of whom should be firepan?*! to 
tend papera on tuple* selected efthiw by themselves* or by the Bodely. 
There should dso bo an annutd address by the President, or «*ue oilier 
mrmbur* a report by the Cotreapondin^ Soerctaiy, un the general smte 
and proven of oriental stmtai and iumt* Hubjeettf of disctuMioo pro¬ 
vided* to be named in port at the previoiia annual meetin g* A foil merd 
of those meetings should be kept, and inserted in die Jmirml of the 3o- 
duty. tr would always he practicable, probably, to secure tho attend- 
rmc c of £omd of rmHeantfid foreign friends, or of nuwioniirfr* tempora¬ 
rily in their cm lave lamb 

Thi! L’umcibiiCi't- would also recuEutist!nd, that pitch an alteration be 
made in By daw VIJ* pa that thu three quarterly meetings provided for,* 
may ho held in various places. Tlitae meeting might be in rotation, 
e. at Cambridge* New Haven, Providence* Newton, Andover, Ilfis- 
tiiiryj etc, TEiis alteration is recommended lor subHLihtially the sar m 
reaseni as have been stated in favor of a movable annual meeting* A 
LF-riMit city* with its hnny and noise, is net the most favorable place for 
an inU? resting and profitable meeting of a quiet, literary Society. The 
ntmoaplinro |a quite uncongenial* 

It w*>uld be perfectly practicable to secure entertaining and useful 
quarterly irreotijig*, o n this plan of rotation, provided th& nmnhpr of 
members be Bomewbai enlarged,. m as to embrace our principal classical 
professor* and teachers* and provided* also, that considerable latitude 
bo alio wud in the choice of mibjucES i/j ho 4hat being left, an 

part at IcrL-it, to the convenience and discretion of uadmdualf. 

It may here hr mentioned, that there arc many subjects of a stmi- 
onrntal chaiueter, which may fhirly he cufiffiduicd m? within the pro- 
umv of tin? ^H'icty, A few of the&n inny he mtggcatud il- wpedmcnM r 
The mElucnce of the Arabs on the Spaui-h Chanacturj The Arabic Lmj- 
guage in S]pa.in; The Eaeitioos of the Papal G^Emmani in the -Middle 
Ages ha opposition to thn Ottoman Power; The Conquest* of Verne o in 
tbe East; The Extent *Dd Value cftloTW?lati.(roH Dm the Urn* into 
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in care the leading measure we hare eupgwtod \s adopted, bmng 
dependent upon the decision of that question, wu have milling i© add, 
bui dint we now refer (he whole mutter to the wisdom of the Society 

at large; * 

In behalf of tiie Director* of (he American Oriental Society, 

CHARLES BUCK, 

EDWARD a SALISBCRY. 

It was then Voted; That this Report be accepted: and 
That the plan of a Classical Section bo farther drawn out 
I>]f the same Committee, with i*rofessor Felton joined to it, 
and be presented at the next Annual Meeting, 

Professor Edwnrdu submitted the Report of a Committee 
of the Directors, appointed to consider whether the Annual 
Meetings of the Society should be hereafter held in different 
pieces, and whether its Quarterly Meetings should be con* 
tinued, as follows: 

Tne t'ornmittee of the Uireeiow on the expediency of discontinuing 
Uic quarterly niMitjngs 0 1 the Society, and altering tte amvogerntmu, M 
to turn- and place, for the mutual niepimg, reapcct&lly report ■ 

That Jt (a expedient tint Article IX. of the OuNtittfWbe « ^red 
a» (o read: "The annual mooting ur (Jus Society .ball be Ldd in tire 

uioiiih of-—, at ouch place M the Director. shall rfctnnritte." 

fn support of tiiin alteration, the Cunnnitlec would state_ 

I. That the German (Jriental Society hold.-; its meeting in dif Brant 
atid. in flame cui-r, widely distant place*; 
i Tim (he faeUitie* fur intercommunication m QVT , Jwn c(|l|mt — ue 

"f*" now,™ to remove what would have b™a or.ee a very aerim* 
4idie Lilly \ 

a That tins proposed duogo would be likely to tntreare the intotm 
mllie object* of our Aesociatinn in vitiate way*.—by relieving Hof 
tliCfaroi aapret which it has now,-by enlarging the Wot of urffm 
nremlrem,—by hmjging atw ribjertt prominently before a greater number 
of literary and JutufligenL man, not directly concerned in oriental pur 
m~* *«***&% to*™ extent the atndeato in oorScata 1>f h™. 
>ug t i wlierrn our annual meetings might (orartitue* be feldj in the great 
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The foregoing *rtatemeiitJi p frflpe rffecl as they ire, may serve lo strongthr- 
on the conviction, tint Lhe coneontritinn uf oriental and ckaFtesl atudiM 
]ia_H abed light upun mmy obieuritinsi, and is destined to do thw arill more 
in future. There is* then, an evident propriety in oriental ititl Honied 
srheliiB being associated tugEiin3r p for the more fliccfflfel prosecution 
of ihw investigation^ m which they hi?e a cuoiuwn interest* and k- 
ertf ili nig ly tMn Society e^nbnu:^ cbusaieol mnnheftf, liMid® aiueh a* in- 
tercet thawsilvon in oriental lewsrcliM, specialty considered* 

But something niurc seems nect-stary* in order that these two elements 
united in our artPOttliu-a inny be brought to a reciprocity of action- It 
liPb^ therplbre p been proposed i<> e^aMidt vitlib this Society a special or- 
goiiisfttinei for lhe promotion of elttsrieiil teaming, in its various bearings 
upon oriental; und the CTnmmiUeo bog: leave te offer wjvcnd niuoiw in 
favor of adopting incur plan to thU offecL 

In the first place* it would secure to tho Society tho benefit of talent 
and inJhmiaiinn among it? clobH leal members, only requiring to be elicited* 
which is applicable to many topic* of oriental rfscarflu as we have ftw 
deavored to shew in tills Rupert, wil h the gratifying result in the 

eceoiid place* El would encourage those manbemr of the Society whose 
tnii£a and opportunities teod the in to study the Last in it* own re¬ 
cords and phenomena, by bringing their studio into an adt&uwlpilguJ 
relation to branches of learning which an? generally appraoiatud. hJ the 
third place, should it draw from oriental fLehK aa it & to ho hoped it 
itiighL, some valuable entitritmttepa lo die understanding or cla^ic au- 
v thora s it would lend to inspire lhe educated men of this country with a 
hi^hrr Estimation of the groat object of our Society, It uiight, periopi, 
be the mean* of at length procuring for that dErpartratmi of knowledge 
which tM« Avsocialbn primarily cmiteiupkte*, an appreciation foe Itself, 
somewhat proportioned lo its claim* upon die attention of ail who wuuld 
bo liberal scholar*- 

The simplest- mode of preceding would seem to he to form by elec¬ 
tion from among the p*tdberi of the Society, a Classical Section, the duty 
of which, shall be to conduit for the advancement of the classical aide 
of oriental resoorehesij communi^atm^, through a Secretary of iu* own p 
with a Board which wall perform the same port with respect to investi- 
galiutis properly urienlai, W o are not clear, however* whether the* two 
bndi^ should be coordinate, or w hether the Clascal Section should be 
attached to The Board of Pi meters now provided for in our Coortitiitioo* 
a* a sort of supplement i and the detail of the airangemeiita to he matte. 
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ihr ckiliiMtkm ef amrieni And Borne* and Iheform* which it look, 

a» ycl to be ascertained, and that, hy comparing with i^di other Ltk- 
itiifcmnt phases gf oriental and rljuuie riviibstjon, in the Light of a more 
extended And precise analysis of their respective clentfnto and history T 
than has herm hitherto effected. 

Another field in which, probably, a fresh himett of knowledge is ore 
long to he gathered, by the united labors of the onenlaiimi and the das- 
skal scholar, is that of Egyptian chronology. Krorj one know* bow 
much ingenuity hu been vainly expended upon the data of Greek wri- 
(era retalive to the flnVArti^ns of KgypC airlcrinr to liL-n Flrjerrttei^ whll a 
riow to deriving from thuUS* either eonaidered by tliemaclven, fir taken in 
connection whit certain historical alluvions in tlie Scriptures, a consistent 
chmiwlogy of the Pharaohs. Now, however, since the niotuunents 
Egypt have begun to give up the rt-eonLa which tboy have ay kn^f pm, 
seni-4 only to b*£Bs every attempt to lUscover their meaning, there Li 
abundant rejuwwa lo hope, that hy combining t hem new material* with 
tlie o,| tl. not only ihe chronology, hut thfi history, at leant in outline, 
of ihtt tmm aiscieM Egyptian dynasties, will he placed beyond ron- 
trcivcniy. 

One ether subjec t must hens he awntkitLcci Tf we consider the extent 
uf this late discoveries of Bettn nod Layard, near where Nineveh is sup* 
posed to ha™ stood* and e.ipodally the very great number of in*cri primm 
in the arrow-headed character* brought to Sight thm, some of which the 
French Government hai already published in a work only too ewtly to 
be ?ig gccfsdtk it should be, thus adding to the catenaive series 
copied by Scholia, from mirm on the Lake of Van with which local 
tradition connects the name of Scmiranud, and published «>mo veati 
Aga m tho Journal Jkiidtqm * and if wu consider, alio, the progress 
which hmr bpen trade, within a short time, towards deciphering that 
rfitanatar even in its more comfrikatftd forma* k seem tart improhnbk 
that, in the coarse of a few ynua at meal* the scanty and disjointed 
informiition of Greek wrftera and of the Scriptures, respecting ike an- 
meni A»y nan Empire, will be tmnsfcrm&d into frame thing like i pro¬ 
per historical view of il But mi an indispeuaa hie rendition of this ad* 
vane* of knowledge,lhtx writings of the Greets and the Biblical recanU, 
relating to Ajivyris, and the data of the Assyrian mon* 

umeuhtH inusl all be bright tognlher, for nuitunJ explanation, and to aup- 
ply each ether's deficiencies. 
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and errora of the oriental geography of clothe authors have hefln sup¬ 
plied and corrected; while atilhrOJis ere conauatly contributing to 

the settlement of obscure points in tins ancient topography of dm Last 
We will only Bpeeify ihe illuptmtiona width Arakn'* Expedition of Ah 
exandor and Tenpins of Nearehiis bore reeuired liirotigb Sir Alexander 
Bumea'i exploration of the Indus, and die amplification of die data ®J 
dfcwlc geographers which respect Somlinra Arabia, tmi^uenl upon the 
cinuit^unTji made by the Rfititfh, within the last few year*, betwuun die 
reman gulf arid the straits of IMb oI-Mbjh1c1k 

But we have colW to mind snhjeetfl enough from among those which 
have boon already c Eeirtd up by the combination of oriental end c lassies! 
louming. It now i^nniiu to specify some topics on which It is reason¬ 
able to tuUicipate g that this association nf knowledge will yet throw n 
new light. There La something still to be accompELihed by m&an* uf it, 
on points of rrstanili ^ which we have alludedt but not to dwell 
longer flu lh«H% we will here mention first, the sabjbet of the cominer- 
dal connection* or thnf Greeks and Romans with e&stora nations. It ia 
generally admitted, dial many articles of l uxury and 110 *% known in Greece 
mA Italy, in ancient times* were products of die East* cr of Em-torn 
labor and skill But through what channels three iwdttd tiie West, 
nod from what jmitk ukr countries they came, an? questions as yd 
involved in much obscurity; nor may this obscurity be dissipated, ex¬ 
cept by connecting, with tSi*> representations and IntfTTWrtirrftt of cLuaic wri- 
terw T the results of lira ever-widefliQg exploration of die EasI, by which 
are revsded to he, more and mote* its vmrieti«s of eltmsfts the natural 
production* and domestic arts of dm different region* k include, the 
poiicy ,*f ]\}} various Gonmnncnli at certain ascertained periods., in res pwi 
to dourniunicatiou with foreign nations, and dm routes marked by nature, 
or otherwise determined, along which its ancient cntumerec uatendecL 
Then? ate, liomviw, subject* of higher interest which remain to be 
cleared op by a similar process of combined rmomh ; w for exam¬ 
ple, that of die indebtedness of the Greek* and Roman,-’ Uy orionisl 
aouroos for the groundwork of their riviliwtiun*—■whddier each nation 
roreived it independently of the tidier, or w>hr-or fof conceptions ef 
Iftp^ np, among them* by wUrh either diuir religious, or their philo- 
aapEue*! twfp, or !- itii tugetlierp wore aOncEiiil. Thai the Grwte and 
Rnnui wero blUied. in ibtffl rcepecis aka, to the East, may he 
aidcrod US Hilled among tb- Isamcd; but the extent of tho obligation, 
the special iMjEMios by which an oriental influence was everted upon 
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alkliam between thsra cof»i^iuetiUj *uppf»ed t \vm led in very important 
discover! t^ T Tin,lit, El tu by mcaHH of Greek proper uamca on the famous 
Bteng of Rouetbi, and on octet Egyptian motminninls* that Champa] hon 
waa enabled to verify hi* ingonknifl conjecture of the foe! of a phonetic 
chn factor having beep m two among the ancient Egyptiniis, whicli car* 
ned. the light of day into the dork chambers of hieroglyphic writing. 

But as t in such COK% Lhe lnbor nf invcsligutinn fraa bpnh wholly in an 
oriental field* they are not sq much to cun' present purpose. We tfitneforti 
pu* them by t and advert pest la the fact, that thy cfcruaubgy of lb* 
anrient times of the HlxkfciL, §o for as ji may he said to ha?n been criti- 
■cmlly determined, is fnimrtod upon the idculifkntinn uf a certain sovereign 
iwmed la like royal lista of the PuriiuJi, ChafUlngupliL, with aw? whom the 
historian Justin speak* of ns contemporary with ^pEitlieus N lea tor, under 
the niinkn of BinJuk'^Uiif, and whu i* mqntiotwd also by other daMlc 
writer*;—an identUfcntion which could nut have been, prtqblhbfd with¬ 
out applying to the name of thn individual, certain conaonaut^Jmrigra 
common in the classic language* as emnpured with like Sanskrit^ borides 
bringing together the rtntcmenis rtwpcctmg him, nf berth oriental and 
rifadricol authorities' 

It ib-stirtfra our notice, farther, Eo limr gTeui lit: latent tfmt illumination, 
as it may well be called, of th ^ pgui nf Herodotim in recent tinier m 
to he ascribed to uritintal t&teafdiea, by which narrative*,, long repfdrd 
ni like fabrication^ of his own fancy t have hueu IraniiftHTued illlo truthful, 
if not alwaye intelligible accounts; while seine of Lhcm bavn aastetetl 
mustalklp to derive iinpurniM additional in format i-jii,. from various mon- 
mnevvia and writing which they have been colled to investigate, 

Again, w p may advErrt to the increase nf knowledge roHja'cting ihn Par- 
lliian ami SAsaaidn kingdom^ which lias resulted Kknn bringing to¬ 
gether th* EkcnwHlancep of their hktovy related by Latin authors aad 
iht Byzantine historians on the man hand, and cumwiTKiiited by onenuij 
a -filers, or in oriental tiitc options, on tiro other. By this m * X M s view 
have been obtaiuod of the par! which tho&t- IcingdoEns acieid in khrliL- 
lory nf ihe Kojs-t^ and of Ibcir relation* to (he Eomana, and to the Greek 
Empire, fiocfl the middle nf the tirct century bpforo Christ to the middle 
of thn wvGTblh nf our fro, at crnce broader and more accuroEe than eoujd 
liava bi^-n fomuHl if either the oriental, or the classical ifinteiiobf imd 
been anelntiw-Iy regarded. 

Tu ft] I these acmclderatiiimw + it may b*? added, that by geogiofihtral ro- 
feemclms in tJm Ensit ptrtjctilarly in Western Ajia, oiiny dedcLimcteii 
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but imH Jed Jj i important auggeaticiua with regard to thu Ojtacter mem* 
ing- of certain Greek and Uric wonls, the ferae of which a mi sppawii* 
if thoso languages alone ore conriilerthL 

Let it be observed iikj, bow much the older fcrtns of the Ga^k and 
Latin il ph^M "i and the Pho>c5e«m fnnn which they me derived, iflus- 
tmto ohm mother; To such an extent is this the ca«?* that the intorpre- 
tatlnn of ihe older Gre&k and Larin iraKripriana could mu liave been at- 
temjrthL, without a knowledge of the FWiueinii character. Even th* 
want qf tbft alight mqinrintance with oriental pecntiaiititw. winch ie im¬ 
plied in knowing dtat the Shcnaiic* write fide right to left, eouEd it he 
tftippowfd an the part nf any classical scholar* would of iteelf disqualify 
him fur interpreting, inlolLigenlly + such ancient Greek and Larin lab- 
]cts ai are engraven in the manner called ■* not to s|»ak of 

n L i- difficulty of hk reading those of which the letter# follow each other 
{mm right to loft an every lino, 

iiut the pltilologaenl rekrionn between oriental and claMicol etndiea, 
though huportnm T are not as numewiw m th* historical* since the classic 
languages are ceruKctd with orientml, radically, only by a cotrarem de¬ 
scent from the ^aanln-il; while, mi exploration* rKtei aA t altruist e very part 
of tiro Hant i* found cm reflect Eight upon iibe historic! records banded 
down to on in the classic languages, besides bring nude utoro luminous 
it^r.-lf, by cumins of irtfomintiou which they impart. Foe example, how 
liillt, waa clearly ascertained witlt regard to the kingdom MtablLifce'l by 
the Greeks in Baetik, i«] consequence of Alexandre invasion of the 
EfrHt, until dieGenoralfi Ventura and AlknL and clhere after thcm,nTTide 
that great collection of Baetrlui enina, bearing legends n* well Ln Greek 
isa in on oriental diameter and language which hi Vo been explained by 
Gnstefendp Lassen and others, during tins last seventeen years. Out tbfisd 
coma have contributed wwiwftlng toward* making out a now chapter in the 
history of Hellenism, revealing to us the cimciEiistaiKea of iw conflict 
with that F-aAUwn vlvitirarion ft encountered on the Bides of the Indian 
Cmu-amiA Hera, however, was an occrnmn for the uniting of oriental 
and, classical learning: and tho oriental Ifegfindsi theniselv™ of the- Hue* 
trisn coins might never have been deciphered, without the udeftbra iu 
Greek flccocnpanvinE them, and the lists of taincs ol Has Irian kings 
which we nnd in classic authors. 

Wo might, in thk cniin^tion* refer to several in^ance? in which the 
mere fact of Greek iracri priori* being coupled with oriental, arid the pr- 
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from Mr. W, Ruth, relative to a copy of Dr 
Rofh l $ Literature and History of the Vedas, sent by tlic au¬ 
thor for the Society's Library. 

The Corr. Secretary then submitted the Report of a Com¬ 
mittee of the Directory appointed to consider the expediency 
of making some special arrangements in the Society, for the 
promotion of classical 3earning as auxiliary to oriental re¬ 
search, as follows; 

Tins Committee of die Directors cm the propriety of muting die eulri- 
ration dY detail leartniipr, fio fiir « arnilituy to oriental research, a 
tperia] object in this AtfEoejatkjj T respectfully report; 

The Committee enraidur it umraHt&aiy, anil beyond tho demand of 
tliu promt occasion to attempt nay tiling Mte a foil exposition of the *' 

rcktku? between oriental and classical bodies* A vialumc would curt 
rcifdre iluin suffice for that* and no prescient in cither branch nf Tenming 
rii'edfl to bo mature tftd on the subject. Yet it aecxtuf proper l-br iid 
la allurlfi to $omr. of those point* on which light has been thrown, 
by bringing classical knowledge into cfitnbiaatiuu with orienUi, ns well 
to II few of die topic* which ^ ail to bn ill nitrated, by mm me of thin 
oniyri of iutcI3 m 11 ].!: IbrcL*, carried still fartlmr than herein Ebfrv 
To begin Hum with what ihia has already effected, rdalivi- to plti3- 
o%>f we muc safely say, that die principle* nf fin*'It md Latin con¬ 
jugation and due irnmion, hoih na ld in mi and figniEcaikL®, hivv been 
reduced to a acknets, as far uw ihuy are m T chlefiy through thu cijipli- 
CRiiona which clnaaical ^clkolm have made- of Bopp’s comparwoa of die 
principal ribruibrn* of the Jlidi ^European family of laugtiagcs with the 
SflHhbit os theb common progenitor, though it may ml bo true that 
the particular view* of Bopp have been uniformly adopted. Nor could 
die system uf Sanskrit indention have been drawn out o> il is in (tnppV 
rcuiijramtivv GreiHEoar, without regard to those phenomena which die 
tlaariu languages present. 

Sa dm Greek and 1 Jilin radir-ah” I n.% bE*?n marked with precision, 
only as lately directed out, fmm derived form? of language with an eyJ 
fixed on rim n suits obtained by lira analysis of Eitnfkrli words, A know- 
kdge nl' tltP signification of SuHkrfe motif u well m forma, ha* also not 
endy fcdlmted the tracing back of the nmre animacy cipressionB of 
lEtnnghi in the cli«fi languagea to their mo** ardent known source^ 
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The Oorr. Secretary and Dr. Anderson then presented 
books tor the Library, in the names of the donors. 

The following persons, recommended by the Directors, 
were chosen members of the Society, viz.: Her. C/nr tuller 
Robbins, of Boston ; Rev. J. L. mfcwn, missionary in Vi est- 
cm Africa; and Rev. Samuel li. Brawn, missionary in China, 
The Chairman mentioned the report of a discovery hav¬ 
ing been recently made by W. Wintftrop Andrews, Esth 
American Consul on the island of Malta, of a monument there, 
supposed to be Phornickm, which has never been described; 
and the Con. Secretary was requested to communicate with 
Mr. Andrews on the subject. 

The Society then adjourned. 


Jan. 5. ISIS.-A regular Quarterly Meeting of the Soci¬ 
ety was held this day, at the Rooms of the American Acade¬ 
my in Boston, Professor Felton in the Chair. 

Letters were read: From Rev. Messrs. Wilson, Bream, and 
Robbins, acknowledging their election into Lhe Society ; 
From Rev. //. -4. /formas,missionary in TurkeyFrom Rev. 
//. G r O* Dwight) missionary in Turkey t accompanying a 
beautifully- written and original Haiti Sherif of the last Sub 
tan, bv which an Armenian Patriarch was commissioned. 
It was presented by Mr. Sarkis, Secretary of the .Armenian 
Protestant Community of Turkey, to Mr. Dv/igkt, and by 
him to the Society.—From Mr, John P, Brawn, announ¬ 
cing the continuation of bis translation from Lt- r l abary, 
down to the limes of the Khnlif Aly, and premising to 
make search for a copy of Et-Tabory’s Annals in the ongi- 
nal Arabic i—From Rev. W. G- Sekanjler, missionary m 
Turkeyand From the President, accompanying a com- 
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publish irnflu nst nltfiooir * 1 * * 1 * I im infbfmed that lbt‘ Tiiritl 
fimd twhnrfof existed in manuscript mimy year* before the introduc- 
tiiSD of jjrintiri^. but »as trtkfln up and printed m ace aunt of its papu- 
I only \m a curiuiM and imturing hook,™ 

Speaking of the yearly issues from the press of Constan¬ 
tinople* Mr. Brmmi says: 

H T urili eml0n?or for the comisj year to ha able tn tall you more shout 
lhe more Important of th* books published; it ia not, huwevir, cosy to do 
!» s wltbuiit pfurEuujing them* for the bookseller* In the itazar are forbid- 
licit by the Government to daspO=o of books t at all,, on rcK^itiua subject*, 
and subdeie cannrjt therefore exismiriL' ULcrn ^ufficiouily to knour much of 
their contents* 1 |^o horwever to the Pies?, anil purchase such ns I wUb, 
Jind find the Director very liberal and tolerant I hope the pmlubitinti 
referred to will ere long be removed, and then rnjhfrh muy find sattHs 
thing of interest in situ heap* of tramuBcrlpti on the h helves of the 
bookseller*. The present adiiiitnstrmtion ia Very liberal, anti tolurnU* gff- 
tire liberty of eaitieieEica nod inquiry on r^Ufpbns aubjentj?, so that this 
and other ^iinllariy ridiculau* prohibitions will dutibllcasa cro long bo 
remiiveil r 

The Corr. Secretary then read n Paper upon Mr. Browns 
translation of Et-Tahary J s conquest of Persia by the Arabs, 

Professor Edwards afterwards gave an interesting account 
of a meeting of the German Oriental Society, held in Jem, 
at which he was present 

Professor Edwards and Rev. Mr. Treat made remarks on 
certain supposed discoveries of Rev, J. L. Wih*m t ntisrionory 
on the Gubiin, in Western Africa, tending to establish the 
fact of sin affinity between jdl the Negro dialects spoken in 
that part of Africa south of the Mountains of the Moon^and 
rel ati ve to certain peculiarities of the M png we, the dialect 
of ihe Gabsln. 

A letter from the President was read, recommending that 
the Society hereafter hold only annual meetings, and these 
in different places from year to year. 
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utiiirm" vWnfte of ilifti ttafrtii and succcsdW iafcaiigctDr pmnnse ta 
jifForci tlua tTHjsi ^ItmbJe Uflotinaft m ito importaiit uvetip- 

&OIu lnlely dura vend bj Mr. Lijard at Mmrnd, in the vumiiy of unicnt 

, nfatoAf 

From Professor Gfarati tk Taasy of Paris, giving notice 
of 1 1 is having sent to the Society a copy of his Rudiments of 
the ILinduiFrom Professor Moht, Secretory-Adjunct of 
the Asiatic Society of Paris, accompanying copies of two 
of his Reports lo that Society, on the progress of oriental 
knowledge, and a copy of Fresnel's Researches on the Him- 
y untie inscriptions;—From Mr. John /*■ B/ws, accompa¬ 
ny ing a translation by himself from the Turkish, of a nur- 
' rativ<i of the discovery of the New "W orld, entitled i itt'ikh 

Hind Gharhj, which has long been a popular hook among 
the Turks; and a list of the books printed at the Suitin'* 
press during the year 184$, with a short notice of tlte sub¬ 
ject of each. Respecting the TarUeh Hind Ghurby, -Mr. 
Brown says: 

“ It vm i{aite the Brat book ever printed at Oow m rtnM ptt by dm 
Turks, 1 can not loom dm tuunc of die audmr, nor the sources from 
which he collected bis information. 1 found it when in admit of some- 
tiling ill Antic, written tore, or in Spain, or Unitary, by Muslima, on 
dm subject of the discovery of the New World. Hut it was a trouble- 
t sotuii period for both the ilwm of Spain, slid the Turku of Asia Minor. 

the former were bcmij driven from their country, die latter a m> lutsv 
conquering one: so dial il is not surprising that litriu is found an thin 
subject, in the Itwigiingc of either people, "f bo printed copy of the His- 
tmy of Western I find *»>-*, that it *S-<3 printed in Conatantiliopt; A.H. 
11 * 12 , (A.P. I7&i,) by Ibrahim EiTcudy, n teamed Hungarian renejpnle. 
Priming owes its origin in this country to this indiriduihtnd to another, 
Mm..l Sard Eilindy, who conceited the idea from what hi- had soon in 
Franco during dm reign of Louis XV, to whosecourt be inadea visit wild 
lib* father, the Turkish ambussiidnir- On bin return hmse, Sajd j^in 
Willi Ibrahim EiK-odv in petitioning the Grand Veiir, Ibrahim 
for pcflnisstew to isublish a Press, when dm matter ww «*»« To 
Shnykh uWslain ond the 'Uienii, who granted N fttwn m their furor, to 
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The following persons were chosen Officers of the Society 
for the ensuing year: 

I'rrMnL- Prof, EDWARD ROBINSON, LLD,. JVfcir York* 
H« I^rxidmis.' —Wx. Jewish, evp., //cuton. 

Prof. Homes Stukt, *<hxdo\*tr+ 

Mem. Alexander ^vtam. 

€^QTrrwponding E Wi a V E* S.lL [a b 0 fcr t A>if J/rcHrf. 

—FlLANL lI Cih^MEU, 

7WmiTOv—WltMAM W, tSBEEJiOtfUrt, Uaitoii. 
Dimiort .—Prat CiunLCa Bi:ch } f.d. t CrrmftnV^f, 

Rt itl_% * l h Siitip p.o. i Afirfirn. 

Rtrra r-.E>. t /Wmj. 

Prof. ]t. Ei r Ki«i? \ Lii 5 b ih.o., jliMfowr. 

Wii.iJiM \V, (in^Ea^iiii, 

The Society then adjourned. 


September 20. IS47.—A du&rtcrly Meeting of die Society 
to held this day at the Rooms of the American Academy 
in Boston, Rev. Dr. Jmka in the chair* 

Letters were read: From Mr S\ Hfrrds^ acknowledging 
his election into the Society;—From Professor D$ Wvtie of 
Itosloj of like purport, and expressing a desire tn promote the 
objects of the Society in any way possible;—From Richard 
Chir^i Esq. i Secretary of die Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, of like purport, in which he says: 

“ L b eg yent will atfuru the h> m nnbln Society* liuit it will dJhr<J naa 
tlio higliMt gratification if by emy acta, in my JKJWf-r, I nmy be able to 
further the cardial covipcmtian and extend the beneficial iEitorcuitiTiu- be¬ 
tween the t htj Societies 

w Von will he gratified to learn that Another Number of thn very import¬ 
ant labors of Mnjar Rnwlinflon will be very snn issued* and that die 

“ Thli tw bMH pnbtLibad, ™i±ini^ a «mdu aaalyiii *]1 t]u? p^fibn 
c-jniirifana itwcriptwm u yet diinivcpbl, 
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If ihvy ilthi nort E Q *l« mmbl tfimfore rubcni^ wlttitW Uil-v 

EiiljTCLt ml wry owitilJljr pzMEnote tin? objects isf liu. 1 Society, hy 
procuring through their conroporadeDtSp lnfonnntioii m vunmt^ suhjertgp 
n?i we11 oa books* iaaia cllls-ltj f iIL-, and other things adapted to rtioiulaf® 
Rlid old nrhnb.1 retH. urctL. 

In bchnlf oflba Distort 

Thii report having Been accepted, the following persons, 
recommended by lbe Directory wen* chosen members of the 
Society t m*: Signor /Aisraii tfc Gaya ngos t late Professor nf 
Arabic in the Athfifueum of Madrid; Dr. Il&tt Yates, late 
CoiT- Secretary of the Syio-Egypt iau Society; Rev. Dr* 
Knipft missionary of the English Church Missionary So¬ 
ciety in Abyssinia; Baron Mac Gurkin de Siam of Paris; 
mill Rev. Dr, John IFifeou of Bombay,—-honorary mem¬ 
bers aiid Mr. Stanislas ffermsz : Dr. Azarinh Smith* 
missionary in Turkey;—Rev, David Stoddard, missionary 
in Persia:—Rev. Ebmczer Burgess, missionary in Indio; 
Rev. David O. After*, missionary in India 5 Rev. Ofrus 
Homing missionary in Turkey; Rev: Ettas Riggs, mis¬ 
sionary in .Asia Minor; and Mr. John M. Forties of Boston, 
—immediate members* 

Letters were then read: From Rev. IF Adam, giving 
notice of a donation to the Society of Arabic and Persian 
books;—From Hon, Aternnder fJ Eirrett^ accompanying 
two maps for the Society^ Library, by a Chinese amateur 
in geography resident in Canton, which were placed nt Mr. 
Everett's disposal by Rev! Dr Bridgman ;■—and From Mr. 
John P, Brown „ Dragoman of the Embassy of the United 
States at Constantinople, relative to an accompanying Erans- 
latien from [he Turkish, of E[-Tabnry ? s account of the con¬ 
quest of Persia by the Arabs. The Com Secretary, Dr* An¬ 
derson and the Librarian then presented books lor the Li¬ 
brary, in the names of the donors* 
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Out publication .of the Swahere translation, from Cernc-L* iruir be con- 
uidmsd a* very opportune Far the on]} 1 artic 1e rclal ing to the S wniirfrrc dia- 
Tin-t, pnjvioualj published* which ajjpc:inr-d l oot you in the firat Number 
nf Eho Journal frf the German OrifliLd Norb-iv + though Weil upon 
GtffliBHmieotinna from thn arunc source in which fd nre in¬ 

debted for lh»t paper, tilt- tuiEftkotiary Hr Kraj ^ nnd enriched as it w by 
iJi*,: jfpniuft of Vnti Eivraid, gives but a brief specimen nf the dialect, 
Wc diri^t ntteuDusi to t]ai* circimurtaw-u, merely to il]iif*trato the nort of 
*m« which uur Society may often render, indirectly, to tiio- of 

learning, by publishing die materials of kauftt^ge, even in a crude 
atato. 

*****••# 

letters hare been addressed in thn name of thtrf Society, to Lite ftoyal 
Asiatic Bocit-U of Great Britain uml Ireland; the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal; tlir Bombay Brandi of the Itoyal A*into: Society; the Syrr- 
^gyptian Society of Louden; the Asiatic Society of Faria; and the Ger¬ 
man Oriental Society. To each uf ihcm has rstFo benn e-ent a uopv of 
the la*t Number of our Journal- These Ictleni « ere written with a view 
to uttdfCtHirae between ojit flodecy and those abroad having similar ob- 
jeeh* r m the hope ttoit Lbr particular path for \m to ponme might thus to> 
mado mere plain, and 'that tliiH intercourse might m rve to atnrnpthen 
and encourage mai bhilII beginnings. 

So oral distinguished foreign orientalist* have aho been written toi and 
imdtcd to lend the Ijjrilt Cif their rtuiluro Mudiea, ihrtmgb this Society, 
to tlio cauK of oriental learning in the United States. 

• ttitltt 

In (Kmchisioiiv the Dime tom beg leave to add a word rasper ting the 
duties of those membrirs of tit is Society wbrao avocations do not per- 
tnk them to engage directly in oriental at&dkfe. For L! titer c^ipenition 
L4 important to the prosperity of die Society, as they form a connecting 
link between the few to thi* country who give thuBicIvef to oriental it?. 
Mmticsr and the literary public of the? country, at large, and may be 
expected to apraad thn inter?*! to soch purauiL*, more widely, among 
our men of education. Wit hopt? from them, therefore, that while they 
liberally appreciate these branches of learning, ttoy will also cherish 
them with some personal intercut. 

May wc bo allowed one word muni ? Foesibly not a few of the mem- 
bera of this Society tiavu friend* commercially connected with. the East, 

1 
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or turn 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY* 


PREPARED FROM Till! tl f; C O H 1} 9 . 

May 24. 1847.—-The Annual Meeting of the Society was 
held this day, at the Rooms of the American Academy in 
Boston. Rev. Dr, Jenks in the Chair. 

The Treasurer presented his account for the past year, 
showing $5U7\15 received. $364,32 expended, and a balance 
on hand of $142.83; which having been audited by Air. 
I. ir Jenk$ f was accepted. 

The Annual Report of the Directors was presented by 
the Corresponding Secretary, in substance as follows:— 

Tire Board of Directors of the AireutJjr Ohhlstix SoctETt 
jfpecUtitljr submit n report of their proceedings, for tfep year IB4fw i 

ti ii to be hoped that occasions Fimilar to the present will to, liMutter, 
enlivened by the retrospect of bn|>ort£uU progr™ ; but what wo have to 
any \l this time will re Into eiuchy to measures* adopted during the p^t 
year, to revive the drooping spirit of our Assoc la lion t One of those h&s 
been the pafclkt&ii of some papere recently placed at oar d^ppsai, am! 
the other flic opening cf eomiinintoatimi with several kindred Societies 
in Europe and the as well a a with individuals^ at home uk! abroad, 
who arc known to be interested in whatever concern* unctiui] researches, 

d 
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quibui r iritis eiquiriEur ei eogniLkmibuB dlvania, quod ioscripfli: Gitua 
Lu ml u un», quodque in ditati parterL ILruni altera eel do L^gv 

co, rdiem rer5 conduct qualuor panitjocies, quorum prim* esi do rebut 
gonemlihij^ sccliikId da iubtimniiia. spcciaiim, tertk do accidcjiTibiia spc- 
cluiiin." The author Hi- Ormmry died t according to Hadji K Haifa, A* if. 
12*1 A commentary on JMiltfff rlnwdr, haring the same dde of 
v£maT d!- act dr in ascribed by Hadji Klmltii !o Knit *d din JlfuAsmniftt A*- 
Muk*m*u4 Ef-MzL a Bibl Botli fund* II 583 (a note on L 1 LGJl 


[XV,] Jo* i ffdt u e. “ The explication of Tli* 

compand f by El-Atmt Jug, Date A, H* IIQO, or A, D. 

I7M-L5. A commentary on £f-in44?*^> Lo, rt Tbfl oumpeud," vdikli ii an 
nbridgemEnl of ibo mcdkitl Canon of Avicenna., hr jj) 

(^jL JijJtJI n JW'i'flun El-Karti Ay, kimwn by fir tuwu #f 
who died A. 1L (*7 k or 690, 

This ia dm bc^i commentary on a medical wort of high repute among 
die Mnhammrdand, S> WttotBIlibllJ: CescljichEc der Airahltichcn Aerate 


und N&luribrscher* p* 147 * also: Btepli. EvckI. Asponiaiui; Bitd. Mcdi- 
cea* Catalogue pu 373. 


V 


A collection of Mtthaitiinediin coins has boon receiypil from John P. 
Brown, of Constantinople, of which a description account xuay be 
given ia pome future number of our Journal 
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The ^3 me *ohimc contains, also, a piece entitled : ^^Ll-JT 
Jftr p u*J fit-jatdtvbp Le, w The inr^alinn or the ffesui of paLim 71 

[XU] u^jJL fl a oLzT, All# wtMrm 

d-ifhrWkjs n*mt &kar frJA, i e, u The book of the elegance of Uit prim- 
bloreom, on the eupenoriiy of poetry T Jrj^ 

f via^s- aJJ* 4 -Xa* a-Uf , 5 ^ * 

.JAihV% E(-MuM*fer fin -Et &fid jtbtfl-Ki*im FJ-FaM 

>-dA.ra /**-.^i-V% Mtif-f"* Jtoi-*fflW^4UdfdA £f-JftMuy. 

Ilflte A. H I13H or A, D. lT^i-27. 

A ifetufre on tlic art of \*o*vej' XFIIerbekn 2 Bibh Orient p, <353- 


[XUI] AjUaJf vjUT f AM* *f■«-*!**. L e- “Tbr 

hook of ifrn divan of tender aentimeatf by (jo jJl oUj^ 

^UmJjJT ypJLtfllf JWTJP- 

^.ij r/4n™f *Tlno*inj. Dole A. EL 1123, or A^ !>■ I7II-1& 

A coltectkm of mnatorj poetry. Sh HoeDef: Cntoiogua librarum BibL 
GuEhniuie, 1L 335. The author of ibis eolkc'lion died A- H. 77<* ac¬ 
cording t* Hadji Khalfs: Luton WMo^mp blew fit et Enoydopodkurn. 

ed. Flucgel HI- &»■ 


{SflUjbtiK £la* ****** tl ^" &T 

/, liiri par 4 J? rf*«Mdr, L c . 11 TiiP gltainingsor mystciws, cxplaiatosy of 
Th* risings of luminaries f by (JJ . tf-l-A' I 

n ^| , Vtittf Itn-£t-Slmkk \1ly lt»-fyi/tr Et-Barbvry FM 

H^Th, 1108, or A. D. IGSC-tf. -Wrtdfi' 4«K**r, L«. 
•*Ths risings of hirninoriEs," is a ivwk on mcml and theological science, 
by ^*1 ^0 ^*1 & * &,<W > ^ 

m ,u itm-.ibA- fl*JLr ff-OnwMDf, US we Irnm from 1 eornparisoii of BjW. 
Bodl, Catnl. II. 2 L<^£ti(rj wilh Uio passage on foib 4 verso of Omh Ms. 

beginning: jIa-L-LI [•ji*- 1 ! ^ f j-(P JLi 


— . wliich is di us rccderoil by Frof Nicoll of Oxford, one of ibe 
eomptitra oftlw Bodleian Comlsguo: " Hoc «i eo*np«Mffli*» <1= sClcnTllS 
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Without dab 1 - (8} b*UJl SyfJuJ I j jLcLJI a *x. <XM y^LcS^ If£d4* 

dfi iprf rMr]r/ii»rf iH i~r£. J il-' mrtisf, |. 0. * The bf»lt Of lb 6 pcHfctl 

slue, and (he general memorial ; w bv A t ^l yj aJUf iW 

^JUb , ’.rtddJMA It'A MKh ziTimtd Ihm-Mmtd El HnddAd [BA- 

’fiJaiFj F] Dme A, H. (!)) LLfl^Jf * iLOL* jJf ^jLojJI 

iuol+J y I J rd-dpniyrf KA eC-Mftfpd: jJ-J ruI 1 ]njy/E n C, 11 The 

bouk of admonitions relative to religion, tihil precepts n ■ I mi ^ e to fuilli f 

by ^jLtb j| jJ.1 xDl due, 'JWtfilA* a-$ateid ]li<y«!**,_/ r]. 
Date A. II. llf», or A. IK 1755-50. (1(1) sAtyll JusU*. Mak±ni 

«r n'^cr ( L e, H The objects of considem*ion f by JL^ 

^IjpAJI Muhtimm/d Jta-.VitbtniiHLfJ Ifaa jVitAnitd hll-Ghd^ 

i Aitf. Dniu A- If- 1121, or A. !>. 1738-39+ "Tbit wGrtt of n my eminent 
au(lkor f who died A* fi 50-1, or 505, accord nig to D + Herl* L lot t Hllriio- 
tMijtiB Oriental*. p. 337, Our JIlatiUKript Iwgim iviih quoiing a 
parangs on the means of obtaining happinoaq, from JUjJI , 

Alfeen tl-’amali j. (u u Tbt LmlIelucu of conduct,” by the pune unihor, of 
which n Hebrew inundation was published by fioldunthoL rt Leipj^gi hi 
]@39 p under iho tide: " Mlzan Ol'am^ aitecompeniliurn(jeetrinoe^ibicao 
mlctorc AlghaXali kbrairi 1 eonvomim^ 

This vubnuo treats of Hubjceu of murals atid jjurispnith 1 ucc P m ntast of 
ihn lilies of its hctc ra I ports indicate. 

[XL] iLLcJI J kwlUkf 

n**-. Hiidtf ei-tiulndJ u-a Mmtrfrit tl-tnird* fy iihikr *i. 

Mt&t V<* «-**%, i o* u Thu book of indications of good Things and ris¬ 
ings of linninnrie^ respecting tii& benediction upon the Propb-gi - by 

^UJLw yj xUl t JWt dim¬ 

med /fra-5kj|pkrjri7n El-Pjvz*mhjr Dale A. II. 1151, or A f P, 

A trfcafw on the form of prayer commonly pronounced by the ortho¬ 
dox Molds mu, when Mtibuntnifd Ik Dunked, or referred to: 

|JL« auJLc aJLM ■ S. Bibb BodL Cfiinlogi. 11. 75; and IKHerbelot: 
Bkbl. Orient p, 37*b 




Lr , ^ fcl ' (*if ^ £+-U j(U+Jf jjl 

.fru'I-AruniMtr Sri ik U /ifl-rWujitm Ihn-I&rdJii m £j|- 

LW% £j.M4rr- Date Ah II. ] 137, or A. D. I714-4A 
A trxAtiic on Mjliamiidim science and the&lo^ 

[X-] A manuscript in ten ports: (J) 4 Ju^oj ^ j*iJ ^±*+Jl 

JJI »>L-0 J.UUI , a-Jtth d.*Mm ti ,Ltrk kaitd* FJ Iwim JDAijd 
ijf-'dCn, L *. ,J The distinct exposition, explanatory of the Poem of Lbg Jmam 
DlilyA ed-dio " An aooiiymvds commentary on the Poem of r L- -^ 

k*?' ^ tJ-? i5^ 

(S^LsJf ‘ W*/jKI erf-dfn 4% fflli Ifiifrahiiifif Wm-ttrAhim Ih i- 

rfJtf'i-hdn** jfkLrjur ChJTjfriiij Ef-AftSfy* Without date. (3)^1 
1 L ~? ^ a 1 . ^ y^Juc , HiUa i 4%--tfcfj«A aw fAitfAwi4, L e. w The judg¬ 
ment* of H \ho-T|li-ilyriiL Wliii a n.HlimenC d rj\ n An anonymous comment¬ 
ary on fJUcfm jtky.MrdptH* L Sfc The judgments of Abd-MedyBUjJ" Date 
A* H* 12a* Of A IX 1611-13- faj A fraginrm containing two legends 
of the life of Jam*. (4J i^JLcJf ^LjJ ^ JL*f yt _LL;I wUX 
Kiutb uf4A rl'd'mJ/ INI iiVydJt ef-kuirl^ i a, M r Fhu hool< of iho rectification 
of ac Ejons, and the antidote of hearts f by an anonymous author. Without 

date. (5) ^ f HiiAici tl- 

«u4Mfr«-ef IM ri-iMwda tm tt-muAMi n , L o* *+Tbo ireatt&fl of conreraa- 
tiou with brethren and beloved one*^ by on anonymous author. Unto 

a. r 1226. <ej s^ljJI ; *.»Lk*Jf ; JUjWI sJUy 

A r ild* mdfrf ^«M’di£WBftf ITU 

itu/A#ar^ im f/-M u icrfiam hr -fdtfAiAim /j farlA d-afcferrf., L C+ 11 Thu ?»ok 
of the Lreatise of rendering aid, and affording succor, and Easing charge* 

for those who ore zealous in the way of the future life f by aJJfuXrf 

4>likil tX^s? tJN i ta-Vltaaf 

-V.W.W £*-ffs«MdJ ?I Wthotii (?) ifLy 

It Jy t«. “The trea'i^ of tbo ful- 

ntirnent ofenjoinod dut$f* by ^^JlcL> OI ijJ C ^ c ’ 

'.fWetfd* A*.‘J/nsy Et-JI*AiA<i IBA'tUttff] O-W«rt*y. 


judgment* f by fcUt SsJ. Jk^sf jJ , 4N- 

Muhammtd 'Olhmtin Ibn-'Jbd uJVrlA lll-.Unmm. Date A* |(* 1143), or A. D. 

1700*37, 

A work on some topics of MiiliaiFimcikLEi jumpnideocc. This Ma cdii- 
tmfciiSj a abon piece by itself tin a rase of In beii taiiee, 

[VLJ A inniiiiscripi iti three parts: [l] An nnnnyrnciiH fm^mcni mih- 
rj«t liilc, traatlng ef ihe impurity of h nmen in child-birtfi, according io 
the Mu haruincclnn law, Dale A. ML HU?!, <*r A. I>. |ri%j-37. (14) Analher 
uribnytnoiisfragment, being upon of^L j oUT, tfttf try in 
i. c. SF The book oroXf^itinii of the Law^ns we bain from tbo follow- 
m si the en ( i *>rti^- ^ ,*jyi ^±1 

wLlT _Jl£jj! yjrf F i-^Tlie 

fifty-Tourth section, an iho monthly counts, which ia the eighth on nuir- 
rijLge* of The book of I he exposition of like Ijiw,™ Wuhoul dale, (3> 
Another fragment gii the m\m teubj^l* without litJc, or the imma ofihe 
anchor, or date, 

[Vir.] ; ULi V LT, KtiAb kkazdnti 

il xUydr/y hgu'dt tl LAiydr, i, e. u Tbe hookof tbft ireMury ofllic good, 

rwjwotiug optimal SnlL-af by ^ ^Uii ^ 

kV+jf ) -JiJeifdi Inn-Mu Vs FIIBlJ Jii'Ctdinln An'.Vligm* 

rird /k-^nidn. Tlie dale lifcfl betrii tarn oil! 

This MS. iiem* of the Mlthiimmednn tnWB at'lrrulo* 

C™I M UjJf ^ c/ i ^ |*jLil .Ua ^Ui V UT, 

KWii fHitfa a,/* d-idim /y thnth *oV* r<f-tb'din, L ft. w Tbftlmok ofllic 
ibimty nines, being Urn thi rsty Run 1 * cure, explanatory ofa (in rt of Tins rn|. 

by ^«aJ 1 ^ pJjUf ,jI , 

.dWbfdrin /ijt-iftrdVni Ef-itarddy EMfr^rjiij EnAV/ijjy, Without (into. 

■EJ-ticfiijm, i. c." The columim,’* is the title of n work in version the 
principles of the iMuiuunmeditu religion, of which jjbjjf A , ^ f 
y^jLt*JT i lU- Omtbty ivn* Un> antljor. 

[IX.] The fim pen (^^1 R*lalLfl) of v? iii.lf .Lu^l 
KitAt e/ltfhlfA fif tUum, i. e, “The booh of light in the heirtf by 


note [Ay Tbui Manuscript cojitniaSp al^ an mionjinoua ihigrticnh 
viritusii hv dm ftatiie bend ti4 the prtM:edin^ e milted: ^ 

■ _^ f HMkxfs ft te*rif f 1 ft * A fragment an etymology f ftrui > 

tome o nan vinous verses, enlilkd : LjjJ® j J.h » ^ s Jl^oj , 
AT^I^j /? fff/rfr tr ripd, L ft 41 A poem on d» intcrpreiMiron of dreams." 
Nelbtf of ibm Inst rwynjd pieces i* dtatnil. 

[LLLJ ^IjUI ^ ^ K5Ut fF,jpujJftf “* 

bi/rir jifey «i» aT-Am**^ L ft “ The book of *v n mi and an eXpWliorv of 

Etimo portions ar die Kurin j* by 

^IJ^f J^af J Mk-Mfr Mmtd n*'M*Aamm«l iH- 

SnUtia. Ihn-Muhammid Without date. 

Ad lotfodoctioa I* die Imerpraiation of dm Kurftni as appear from 

w ti. i c w 4 j rend on Col. 1 recto, (■ ■ die M B- s * * %n ^ ^jc 

^ IJk* r 1 ^ 

tj ^ 'I, a a . H hi ulji' lXanX< 2*■t 

| j 1 juUli3.Mj k « r ^e t(5jj **9^5 ■! * T J 

Jj, , Lc.“ Having finished composing my book uspianalo- 

ry of Hm KkuN of the Kurin, I comped tht» i»ok for tr.ytJ.iSd and 
other Muslem* intending it to be on introduction in tie (ipJana&m of 
li.o Book of God, and its doelrinss, mid an owatnnirr oi aitctnlot. to its 
jinieejils and principles, and on answer to htroiics and free-tl linkers re- 
f|j«tii]| llic Hook of God* 

[IV.] aXl! J^H-) ti^ 

WMb tUtrM nia tM^ikfy Wlti JJ«df .*«*, i. e. “The book of arrange¬ 
ment, from tie Sahib, respecting the traditions or tie Ajn»de of G«l: 

hy J—Jl ^ 5 ^>Lu yjN? f *# 56 ^ 1 * 5 ?' c?^* T? 

^5 biff, Viiar/ na-.4M-/irrf*t m Ibn-MinAdy £j-Stfn«y U- 

jbAiihit. Date A* H. UN, or A, D. I7QS-& 

A collection of traditions which Lave mine down ton. Mul,Mn,nl ‘ , 
classified nwurding to the B nl jects m viliicli diey rafer. 

[V,] r UC»^r , B*m tUUin, i-e. «Tbo perception of 
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A Plaster Cost from ml Antique Stun* with Egyptian fi^urt] and Greek 
idBcripuo^ 

AuSq tie MarblCi (i mutilated band holding fruit*.) 

An Egyptian copied from Mr- Gliddotn*, 

Copy of the Inscription on the Rwserhj Stone* (on ruttafa,] 

Borne Egyptian Papyri, brought from Egypt by J>r. C* Pickering. 

Six copies of an Egyptian Dm 

T waive copies from Mr* FpLecmfB Hieroglyphic Stow, (on paper,] 
Morocco C&ae containing Egyptian Untu, From Thutia-s; alul bead*, 
found on the neck of a utmnmj* 

Francis (iiimNEH, Librarian* 


ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS 

By IL P- Waxkm, nfSiJem* Mao*** late Consul efthe U. States, 
at Zanzibar the American Oriental Society ha* been put in possession of 
fifteen Arabic nmmi scripts, the contents of which arc briefly indicated in 
the following noses drawn from die MS3. tlitmsehts and other source** 

E. R S. 


itj ufiljjLl plcj! ^ ijoljjJl j Burnt rl-gAimirdj/p vmAdm 

d-kUnas*, l Pi " T!jP pearl of Uao dim, rrs|jCcliMg flic m^LnktS of the 
well-born ;™ by ^ ^ ^LaJI jjl 

-h *. 1 1 ^ o| ? EJ-AdixM Atm-'.fll'y 

/£hl> ' Of A tnrin £f>^vhj £i-/iiMry. Chile A. 11. 11££4, or A. D. 1780—81. 

A highly esteemed work on the haulis of labgH&go of the higher 
djiEBcs, by a celebrated author who died A. H. SI 5 or 511* according to 
Thn KhnlEikolfs Fiftl di* Aemavtf iUiutrfj dr rhtamisme, ed. Do Stone, p, 
583. A largo esuact from this work was published by Dt Sacy in his 
JhUUotujfit Grammntiaik .irak, p- 25. 


[tLJ An aiwmymmt! commentary ou eJm> poem rhyming In him* unti¬ 
tled: wijj i-i a 11 pJLt JIjjDM ILUjI * iH/y 'dm rf-fc?- 

Iffi L e. ^ The gra m malic nl formation of V*rt* 111 the science of ctymolo- 


gyf by ^ ^LLc jlUI JUa> 

«JJI <X*_a- < al-dia Mahmud Jtn-'jUilflU fin • tin tn• 

it tnilM. Daip A. H. 1U3I P or A* D, IG12-13- The author of the work 
cornmcMod upoEi woji a distinguished grammarian, 0 unlive of Spain, 
who died A. IL tM. S, Bibliothecae BodLeumae Catalog!. 11. 334, 
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By William C, Wana*. 

The Pare! Religion, L" tLi-.i I . Led. and Contrasted with Christianity. By 
John fritmrL Bombay : 1043. 

The Gospel according to Matthew and Mitric + the Acta of the Apostle*,, 
and three elementary works, in the Mnhratta tongue. 

An Ethiopic book. 

By THE S ECU E TAUT EH OF TI 1 E A. B. C. F. M* 

Qene 0 ifi 1 Uetueronarmy* 1 he t ha Gospel according to El Mm- 

Th u w . an rl tli i ■ Acts of Uie A iMjirtImL J afFrui: 1 &37-t I - 5 Vein, 

Prevorlm in Tintilt wit]] thoir Lra:udalioU into EnglidlL By P, Pereivnl. 
Jo Fi nn t 184& {E topic*.) 

Phrase Book in TanlU mid Em*LLilL JalTruJ.3 lBiJ. 

A Compendium of Scripture Hktoty in TamiL Jnttha: 183i*. 

Tamil tnatmetor. Jairiia: 1H4J. 

Tamil Hymns. Jalliia: JS4L 

An Abridgement of fthernuis*# Tamil Grammar. Madras: 1036. 
Select Tamil Tales. Moilms; lfe&J. 

The Hindoo Traveler. Mrrnepy : 1839. 

The Epkitlca to Timothy in TamiL J afEha: l&J 7. 

Grammar of thn Armenian Language. 1335. 

rrnr p 0fc2W rv^w. Smyrna: iB3fl-3Sh avola. 

Scripture Precept Hymns, Sim pin Questions, and Colloqnia] Soaiences 
in the Gaboon Language. Cope Paloiaa; 1043. 

The PentaEj'ucb ill AnnoniJhEi-TnrlcblL Smyrna 7 1B40. 

Ke KumO Hawaii, Oahu, Honolulu ; 1634. 

Kt Palupala Hcmdcjo. Oahu: 1838. 

Rev. Dr. Hawes’# Sermon before liie A, B- C- F. M. 104tl 
Thirty-Seventh Annual Report of iho A* R, C. F + hL 


By the Deadest of flow. Inn* Pitmcaixo, LL D< 
ttMucil d'Gbservariena ct do Momoires urir PDgypte Aneienne el 
Medeme, par M. Jnmani- 5 vols. 

Sketch of a Hicregly pineal Dictionary. By Samuel Birch. Part L 

Loudon; J838, 

par M- JomranL Park: 36^1+ 

DcFcription dc In Villi* el dra Environ^ da Kairc, Park: 182& 
Description dofl Aniiqtritdi de njuptanomide. Park. 

Remanpi<~ti «ur len Signer NtnoWqura de# Ancle ua Egypticr*. 

KUidcf G&ieraphiquea et HbLoriquea wit l h Arabic. Park: 1639, 
Pyramid©?, Della OrienlA Hieroglyphs, Inscription Pierre do Ro- 
Brttiv etc. 

An oblong folio book, (Specimcna of Oriental Writing.) 

Specimens of Mummy Cloth 

Praements nfCopUc and Arabic ManuicriptH. 

A Pliater Cs?t from an Antique Fragment* bearing a hieroglyphic in¬ 
scription* (from Carthago.} 

£ 



D^a cjUio pe dclle nnk c tolls stepper del KutfrciEju*^]. Par J scolm 
Grnbefg 4» Heutea. Milan: 1640, 

Specehio Geognifrko & Stariatko dell Ampere di Mejdcco, del Citdicre 
Conte Jacopo Onibtfnj da Huirufo Geneva: 1834. 

Nouvellcsi KocfanTiei sill PJnarriplion fin Lettrcs Sacrtra du Monu¬ 
ment do Roadie. par (n Chevalier Comte Grjtfmrg do HctiHo* 

Cemii Gcopnliti e Statktici ni 1 ’Ahlh C^nUnlc, per Jacopo timber f 
d& HtSEKS. Milan: ]04O< 

Remarks on the of the AtEuiL£irgfifl s commonly smiled Bereb- 

Irtfm. By Jacob Gfiibetg ol llumao- with Observation? and Notes, by Rev. 
Q, C* RenonanL London: IB3fr 

By tut A^mom. 

Die EnfERe dor Nurtnamnen in die f j menhi^ho Hdbinscl, von Ermu 
Friedrich Mooycr. Muiutar: 1841. 1 

Beilrfge snr Grachichic tier votmalimn BcnedLlkloner-Ahtei Tetfemase 
von & F* Meoycr* Mkufcn: 1-K43L 

By the Autiioi+ 

Memoirs mi Ic luo Maria, par Luianidc BeUdiunds. Alexandria: 1845. 

By the AifTUdi. 

Kasai mar ITfisloirc dc 1* PMlulogie Onenklc on France, par M* Leon 
Vilwe, Faria; 1844, ^ 

By loafs ph [kvr, Esq. + If, P. 

Ob^mitL'JiK on the Men ns of Forming ami Maioinining Troopa in 
Health* B f v Actant Burjgeoji YL Balfour, Hidnu Army, 

Observation* on tbe Means of Preserving tin? Health of Trucpa, By 
the aarne Author. 

By Pa or, Edwaip Rohitcsos, D. D, 

Revue do rOricnt 3 vok* 


By Pm»r< E, Rofuiurr, 

Gwcniua, HebitiiKhe Gr&miuatik nuu beirbe'uet urn! henaitr*a«ban 
Von E. Rood! ott, Lcipsicj I84&. 

By the Altiioii. 

Critical and Misoellftnooufl Essay*. By A. H. Everett T LL. D* 

By Ret. Williau Aeak. 

Report upon Public Instruction in Bengal. Calcutta : 1841- 
By the ACTUo tL 

Recherche* but Ira Inscription* HknjamtK* to Sati'i, KhnribH. March* 

etc,, par M- F. Fresnel. Pan* s 1845*' 


By thi Baimr Boa itch or Rorat Aiuti« Socott. 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society* 7 Noa. 

By Mi:s^g, Mapdr* & Cf»^ Lo^notf. 

Selections from the Kiqr-iuL By Etfwnjd Wdiiiiii Line. London; I £43. 

By Tim AfTBOR. 

Grfinuniiin- Peraane dc Sir William pccchieIc Edition Francai-ie, 

**™* t corri^e ei augment^, par M. Gaum do Tasiy. Paris : 1&J& 

By thi Author. 

_ Bfaui^jEJ^yptioML. i jwii our L'Origioo cl la F onm hnn Sin i il jiin ' 1 doe 
fcritunM Fi^iralivcs Cbioatw et Egjptbnoc p par G, Fanthicr. 

d h ti nc Hi^toLti Jo la Philosophic Chi oake, par G. Paullncr. 
Rtpcmso a PEiuii^n Critlqu n de 1L JufieTi, w Muta G. 

PauthidT* Paris: 1 j*42. 

V indisi iin Sinks. Demi to Rtonao k fifgtd. StanL&Eis Julicn, oar 
G* Pauthicr 

Supplement rut Vlmlicie Stake* Puis. 

Le Ta-lfio ort la Grande Elude, (nuL t^rir G. Ponthier. 

Documents SuufLiouci UtEckli ifur PJSmoirc da la Chine, tmdnite- our 

Qr PuAhicr. p 

Thian-Tebu mi rinde, traded! par G. F mUMt r * 

Duccmicnia Me kis Otsnoid stir ]$s Amboosades HMfsm trad- 
G, Faultier. 

Premier Lim du TWte-Kine do Lio-Tecn. 

Is. Col lee lion Giv^nipEij^ue do la BibliolMquc Jtoyalev 1845, 

By the AcTHoa. 

IrfMtre k Mr PL Fr. do Sichold sur lea Oulletliuns EthnnKTaphioues, 
par M. JoLuiiriL Paris: 1B45L 

Secondo Note sur n&c Pierre grav^c, trouv&s dona xm arte sen Tumult 
Airkrkairit par M. JojnnnL 

Observation but le Voyage an 0arfbiir t par 11. lamard. 

By the Author. 

Rapport fail 1 la Society A eialique, 1844, parM. 1. Mohl. Park: J£44. 
By tjie Author, 

Haims Itrpaheneif AnnoJiuna Libri X. Edidjt J. tf. E- GottwaJdt. 
ypais: i&ia 

By Tim Author* 

A Gnuricnar of the Berber Isn£tia£c. By F. W. Newman* 

By the Author. 

Vocabulary pf the Names of Places &c. i a the Empire of Morocco 
By the Chevoiiet Count Griberg of Hfidbo 
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By Ret. Wki&iow. 

The Madras Christian Instructor. 3 tote. 

By llu.v h Caleb Clsiilsu, 
Thirty volume* of Chinese book*. 


By It. K. ITaiobt. 

IrfaLfrra Siufri* do FOrient, cotBpretmt 1 b Chmj-kicjz, lea K^ cbou* 
^ Lom fie Mimati + le Koran Je Mahomet, traduitii m r Q, Pautiiitrr 

Finis i 184?, 

A Cbtoookwkal Introduction lo the History of the Church, Bv Sam¬ 
uel F + Jarri^ D. D, Lcmdont Jb4-L J 

By flour R, StUODLCBAFT. 

Notes on the JroquoU* New York: 1£4tL 

By Rev. Euab Rtons, 

Now Albanian Alphabet, 

SpoilingBook h la oew AIbunicui Charnctm. By Mr Nahum Velcy ] hargg. 


By Rev. S. F, Jabtii p IX D, 

A Synoptical Tahl# of Egyptian and Sacrud History. 

By Hon. Rom: at Wi^Tiiaor. 

Report of the EtrinAw Expedition to the Rockv Mountains in 1840, 

)MS California in j 843-44/ By Brevet Cantab 
I. C. Fremont Waihington: 184*. J P 
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By The Amkshan Exa^oinoicn Bdcietl 

Tr*n«ctiM» of the American ^tfiikdEa^icaJ Society, VoL L New 
York; 

By Tttt National [^stitute 

Tbe First* Second, tmd Third Bulletins of the Proceeding? of the 
National luffUtute, Washington^ 184 Ml 
Discount cm the Object* of the National Institute. Rv Joel R 
Poinsett Washington: 1841* J 


By the Author 

A Chinese Chr^totoalhy, By R C. Bridgman. Macao i 1040. 

By The Rotal Asiatic Society or Gat at Britain Aim [relajus. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, fituu J 834-14. 

By Jaues BitDp Em^ 

RUb'i MaiLogiflcar, London: ]033. 2 vole. 

Avdaira History of Armenia. Calcutta: !tt27. 2 vola. 
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History of the Revolution of Feraj^ from the Memoir* of Father 
KnujrtakJ. London: \7%&. 2 vuls, 

Rocthor’rf Dk-ttonxmire Franfiia^Armbp, Funs: a toIji. 

Book of iNun?hcra, *idi Rabbinical ComDwmaiw*. Amsterdam : I7ti8. 
Lurtolfi Jobi Historic A^diiopka, Frankfort: 17$ L 

% Jons p b Bnnwjr. 

A General History of the World# down to \hv R ei en of Sultan Mali- 
mmiJ 1L (In Turkish.) 2 voJa 

ftf K Wn's H iitory of Armenia. (In Anncidiit) 

T wo Ambjc-Tiirki&h Voclbultne** 

Knowledge in Verse* [In Turkish,.) 

Romm af Fitnct, a Turkish poetess* 

Poems of Raphih Pacha* 

A Persia® and Turkish Vocabulary* in rhyme. 

A Turkish Coointontiuj on the Koran. 

Martial Nccnatn ; el History of the New' Worid. [in M&) 

A Turkish HwLmy of Atlklisnintan. (In MS-) 

An Arahic in Turkish. 

Young's Night Thoughts, in Turkish-Annoninn. 

The Lillis[un of SfiadL 

By Rev. JirsTfs Pftmsrtn« t D. H. 

A portion of the OJii Testament in die Ancient Syriac, [in a lift sup¬ 
posed to be not far from 000 ye&ra old.) 

The Gospel of Matthew, in Modem Syrian 

Thu Gospel of John and the Scriptural History uf Juseph, m Modern 
Sjriic. 

The Four Gu*peltf, in Mortem Syriac. 

By the. Act non. 

Note* on Northern Africa, the Sahara and Soudan. Bv W. EL Hodg¬ 
son* New York: IS-IJ. 

The FoulaJu of Central Africa. Bv W, Eh Hodgson* New York: 

im& 

By Ref. J. B. Aim eh. 

The Pilgrim's Progress, with Notes, in Modem Armenian. Snivmtj: 
The Old Testament, in Anneno-Torkish. 2 veils. 

By the Author. 

Crania /Egyptian** By S. G. Morton. Fh ciart^jihia s IF-I-J. 

An Inquiry Into tho Didlinctive Character Lit tea of the Aboriginal Race 
of North America, By S. G. Morton. Philadelphia: 1844. 

By Gcoeoe EL Glipqo?*, 

Ancient Egypt By George R. Gliddon New York: 1SJ3. ('icopies.) 
iiiMtre a Mono, CoigEiftLit uim le toxte ctawtiquo rtu d^cnot dt* Rosette, 
par F. de Sauky* 
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EXTRACT FROM TKE RECORDS. 


At the Annua) Meeting of the Amewias OhiektaI. Societh, held et 
the Room* of the American Academy on the 2t«h of May, l^ 6 * 1,10 
following resolution was offered by Mr. Greeuough, end adopted: 

Rtnlvui, That in the death of the President or this Seen*?, ender 
whoso auspices it was founded, and to whom Us principal efficiency was 
duo, it hi** experienced a t«s greatly to ho deplored; tlmt m rviitw o 
his manifold accomplishments as a sclmlar and philologist, of Ins untmng 
diligence in the scijnlsttian of knowledge, of his never fail mg hindnwa of 
ht'urt and of his ready sympathies with the young student, (he community 
to which he lived con hardly appreciate the magnitude of its privation; 
that in our personal communications with him os President«f lliis Society, 
and as an earnest well-wisher to its success, we hove ever experienced “ 
willingness to further its objects, o full understanding of the wide extent 
*, he included in its labom, and a ready hand to assist according to tho 
measure of hi. time; that to his name and reputation it i* greatly indebt¬ 
ed ; and that there bo communicated to his faintly the wanne-t sympathies 
of the Society for tho loss they leave sustained. 

b 




T* AU M*rm«rtpti deposited by author* for ptiblicititmr ct for other 
purpo^s, shall b £!■ at i he diapmd of the Board or Diicdott 

YL The 4u3iuU«kin fee shall be Fiv^ [Idlara, find the annual 
raent Two Dollar^ but on the paymem at one tune of Fifty Dollars' a. 
member hIiaJI bo tiempted from both of these jisBffiflatnent#. 

VIL Stated meeting* ofthq Society shill be held on the (xnst Wednes¬ 
day of January, July, tmd October; ibo place and hour of the meeting 
to be determined by tJic Directors Thu Directors may call special 
inectiogTs. 

VJTT. Six member* shall Form a q p o ram for transacting business, and 

THREE, 10 adjounir 

IX, The Society shall appoint some member to pronounce a dLacourao 
at the an nual meeting. 
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ARTICLE V1L 

The Secretaries and Librarian aliaN perform their dirties under tie 
superintendent s of tie Bovil of Diwctew. 

article vin 

It a hail be the duly of 1be Board of Director* to regulate the fiimncid 
concern* of tie Society, to superintend its public a tie tie, to cany into 
cfll'cl tie rowilntions and orders of the Society, ewl to exercise a G® 13 ® 
tviwriqtMtdGiKt' ovor its aflnirs. Three Director* at Any rt- l nlmr inwt 
mg ahull he a quorum for doing business. 

ARTICLE IX. 

The annu.il meeting of the Society shall be held in Boston, during the 
lost week in May, at such time and place an shall he determined by the 


Directen. 


article X. 


The Constitution may ho amended on reeniumontlatioa of liie Diree- 
tors, by a tote of three-tourtJw of the inembcra present at an annual 


meeting. 


ARTICLE XI. 


The election of officers and incmbcm shall be in all ease* by baltoL 


BY-L A W 8 . 

I. The cornwpandjng Secretory shall conduct tlie canespcodonco ol 
the Society; and it shall be hi* duly to keep, in a bunk provided fur the 
purposi-s il copy of his l cllfr£l ' 

II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedmga 
in a hook provided for the purpose, and shall notify the meeting* m BU<: 
manner a* the President or the Hoard u f Directors shall direct 

IU. The Treasurer aliall hnvrr charge of the funds nf the Society: and 
his investments, deposits, aw! payments, shall he made under the auper* 
tote,id-r.ee of toe Hoa^l of Directo*. At toe annual meeting to •hall 
report tlm j itulc of tbe ficui-flces, ^tJi ^ brief itiiiuiwlj o l ' jt ' rLA '' 
payment* of the previous year. 

tv. The Librarian shall keep a totoh*™ ° f Jl 
tbo Sttfioty + and ihaJl bo govrrpoJ in ^ din^hargtt of hid u ) 
rules A3 the DircctoTi tshall prwcHlie. 


* 



CONSTITUTION 

or tiix 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETYi 

ADOPTED APRIL 7, M 


ARTICLE L 

This Society shall he called the Akuicast Orient a l Socixtt. 

ARTICLE IL 

The object contemplated by this Society xtiaJl be: J* The cultivation * 

of looming In tin? Asiatic, Afrkan, and Polyno*Ian Languages. The 
public Lilian of Mimjcijis, Translation*, Vocabularlest and other warla &- 
losing to die Asiatic, African, Mid Polynesian languages, 3, The cq|- 
lection of a Library. 

ARTICLE irL 

To become e member of the Society, a candidate muit be proposed 
by the Dicoctjcifis, and must receive tlae voLm of throe-fourth* of the 
members present at a meeting 

ARTICLE TV. 

Foreigners shall bo eligible me Honorary Members* on bring proposed 
by the Directors. The TDles of ibn^fburths of tho mombere pTe&ent, 
at an annual or stated meeting, shall be necessary to their election. 
Foreigners, however, having a permanent residence in the United States 
shall he eligible in member!* 

ARTICLE V, 

The Government of the Society shall consist of a President, three Vim 
Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, A Ree&fdinfc SittHarp^ a ^Treasurer, 
n L,ihrnrinni and Jin Directors, who shall be annually elected* and such 
dec lions shall bu made nt the annual meeting. 

ARTICLE VI 

Tlie President and Vice Presidents shall perform tlu? customary duties 
of such officers, and shall be tr q^eio mombire of the Hoard of Directors, 
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AN ACT 


TO 1NCOJIFOAATH THE AMERICAN oriental, society. 


Be it enart&I by the Senate and Home of Representative^ 
i» General Court assembled) and by the authority of the 
same, as follows i 


sect* i. 

John Pickerings William Jetiks, John J, Dhtwell, iheir asso- 
c tales and successors, are hereby made a corporal ion, by 
the name of the American Oriental Society, for the 
purpose of the cultivation of teaming in the Astatic, Afri¬ 
cans Mid Polynesian languages. 

sect, ie 

The said corporation is authorized to hold real or personal 
estate, the dear annual income of which shall not exceed 
the sum of three thousand dollars. [Approved by the Gov¬ 
ernor, March 22, 1S43.) 



EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE OP 
THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL tfCH'IETY. 


"Sometime in August last [1842] an informal mac Ling 
of a few gentlemen, interested in Oriental Literature, was 
held at the office of John Pickering, Esq. in Boston, to 
consider the practicability mid expediency of forming an 
American Oriental Society* After some con versa* ion it was 
decided to make the experiment, and a committee wm ap- 
pointed to reporta Constitution; and the meeting was ad- 
jo uracil to the 7ih of September, A Constitution wm ac~ 
cordiugly reported at the adjourned meeting ; and, after some 
discussion of its details, was recommitted for the purpose of 
introducing some amendments suggested in the course of con¬ 
versation* The Society was then organized by the choice 
of officers, and proceeded to the election of members* 

4, Un the I3sh of October, a meeting of the Society was 
held, (at the office of John Pickering, Esq, the President,) 
and the amended Constitution, with a code of By-T ^ws, was 
reported and accepted. At this meeting additional members 
were elected, and the President of the Society was requested 
to deliver a discourse at the first an mol meeting to be held in 
May. 

11 An act of Incorporation having been applied for, and 
obtained from the Legislature at the hist Session, the first 
meeting of the incorporated Society was held on the 7ih of 
April, at the house of J r J* Dixwdl, Esq. the Treasurer; 
the ConstituHcn was re-adopted, with seme amendments, 
and the Society was organized under the act by the election 
of officers.™ 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


The present publication forms the first number of the 
Journal proposed to be issued by the American Oriental 
Society, which has been lately established in tins city. 

The plan and objects of the Society are particularly 
stated iu the following Extract from a Report made by a 
Committee of the Society, and in the accompanying Address, 
delivered on the occasion of their first Annual Mae Ling. 

it should be staled, that the Address was originally in¬ 
tended for the members of the Society only; hut afterwards 
o ditferent arrangement was deemed expedient, and a wish 
was expressed that it should be delivered in some place 
open to the public. In consequence of this, a departure 
from tho original plan of the Address, in some respects, be¬ 
come necessary ; and some ports of the subject arc treated 
in a more popular form, than would otherwise Imve been the 
case. This, it is hoped, may be a sufficient apology for any 
portions of it which may not have been c spec ted in an 
Address intended for an association of scholars. 

It should be stated also, that parts of it, which were omit¬ 
ted in the delivery for want of time, are here retained. 
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